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P.  339,  1.  31,  for  "troth"  read  "ruth". 
P.  358,  1.  15  from  bottom,  ftr  "Biyant" 
read  "Bryant".  P.  161, 1.  19  from  bottom, 
for  "now"  read  "not".  P.  399,  1.  8  from 
bottom,  for  "or"  read  "nor".      P.  304,  1. 

"luppositiiious".    P.  3)0,1. 1 ;  ftom  bottom 
npetion"  read  "competition".     P. 


3ii, 


,  for" 


!,  for  "got"  read 


P.  3i5,  ; 
"git"i  line  18, for  " 
374,1.  %  fcf  "belier  rad  "behalf".  P. 
391,  line  next  (0  last,  for  "  Dlckcn's"  read 
"Dickens's".  P.  409,  1.8  ftoro  bottom, 
fiir«B«rkely"  read  "Berkeley".  P.  419, 
1.  4  from  bottom,  for  ""36"  read  "'39." 
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Cfe-e  ?fafai  of  gecag  in  ^s&om. 

National  penonzlity  is  complete  in  the  union  of  four  ele- 
ments : — blood,  language,  institutions  and  re%ion. 

Ties  of  blood-and  language,  alone,  nay  associate  individuals  in 
a  common  life  and  in  common  pursuits,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
numerous  tribes  that  pitch  their  tents  on  the  wastes  of  Arabia  or 
that  hunt  their  food  in  the  '*  continuous  woods  where  rolls  the 
Oregon." 

But  the  idea  of  a  nation  comprehends  more  than  this.  It  is 
that  of  a  poUtieal  society, — the  wgatdt  union  of  mankind. 
Universal  history  is  the  bit^raphy  of  nations, — the  record  of 
their  birth,  growth,  decline  and  death.  Yes  !  their  death.  For, 
it  is  indeed  the  record  of  the  dead,  iai  more  than  of  the  living. 
Look  over  'the  p^es  \  Here  it  tells  of  Rome,  as  looking  over 
the  world  in  vain  for  a  rival  unsubdued,  and  proudly  styling  her- 
self, "  Empress  of  Nations,"  But  the  din  and  tumult  of  the 
Eternal  City  are  now  merged  with  the  hushed  voices  of  time's 
long  pathway.  And  there  it  speaks  of  Tyre,  "  Queen  of  the 
Seas;"  but  now,  fishermen  spread  their  nets  on  her  deserted 
shores,  and  the  waves  dash  upon  her  broken  columns.  So  of  all 
those  great  empires — Per«a,  Egypt,  Greece,  Macedonia.     They 
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are  not.  The  owl  hoots  in  temples  once  sacred  to  the  accents 
of  praise  and  worship,  and  the  night-winds  make  sad  music 
through  the  rents  of  palaces  once  the  abode  of  festivity  and  song. 
Yet  blot  from  the  world's  history  the  record  of  this  dead  past, 
and  how  much  will  remain  i 

But  while  we  contemplate  the  ruins  of  these  states,  and  pon- 
der over  the  accounts  of  their  growth,  prosperity  and  decay,  must 
we  trace  these  vicissitudes  to  the  influence  of  a  blind  fatality  ? 
Are  states  embarked  upon  the  rapids  of  fate,  which  hurry  them 
along  to  the  top  of  the  foil  and  then  dash  them  down  below ; 
while  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  are  banks  toward  which 
they  try  to  steer  and  pu'l  in  vain  ? 

Such  is  the  theory  of  men  of  no  mean  talents.  Clotho,  Lachesis 
and  Atropos  with  spindle  and  shears,  are  thus  supposed  to  spin 
out  and  assign,  the  length  of  the  thread  of  a  nation's  life,  to  be 
cut  when  the  destined  era  arrives.  Images  of  youth  and  old  age 
too,  are  often  applied  to  the  body  politic.  There  is  in  fact,  no 
maxium  more  commonly  received  than,  that  the  constitution  of  a 
state,  like  that  of  the  human  body,  has  of  necessity,  its  periods  of 
growth,  maturity  and  decline : — that  nations  like  men,  grow  old, 
and  drop  into  obscurity  borne  down  with  age. 

The  image  is  indeed  apposite,  and  from  the  coincidence  and 
resemblance  of  a  few  striking  particulars,  may  seem  to  easily 
account  for  the  downfall  of  former  nations.  But  a  careful  study 
of  the  growth  of  civil  society,  shows  no  natural  law  limiting  the 
duration  of  a  nation's  life. 

Moreover,  the  case  of  the  individual  and  the  community,  are 
not  at  all  analagous.  We  inrnv  that  the  body  contains  within  it- 
self the  elements  of  disease  and  decay,  that  it  is  worn  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  continual  demands  of  active  life }  that  fate  has 
decreed  its  dissolution. 

We  have  no  such  definite  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a 
state ;  and  unlike  the  human  body,  society  receives  a  constant  in- 
flux of  new  life  with  every  generation.  The  places  of  the  dead 
are  supplied  by  continual,  additions  of  the  living.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  our  country  also,  though  the  nation  stock  greatly 
d^enerate,  the  stream  of  health  and  strength  pouring  in  through 
the  tide  of  immigration,  would  seem  to  compensate  for  the  weak- 
ness and  decay  that  might  be  connected  with  mere  length  of  days. 
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Who,  also,  would  dare  to  prophesy  concerning  the  future  of 
any  one  of  the  great  powers  of  to-day  ?  Not  one  of  the  most 
earnest  adherents  to  this  latalistic  belief  has  faith  enough  in  it  to 
expect  at  any  period,  more  or  less  remote,  the  natural  decay  and 
death  of  either  the  United  States  or  England.  Though  the 
theory  may  seem  plausible  in  its  application  to  the  history  of 
ancient  governments,  yet,  there  is  something  in  the  character  of 
some  modern  ones,  and  in  the  distinctive  civilization  of  oiy  age, 
which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  such  doctrine. 

Individual  leaders  sometimes  apparently  possess  a  wisdom  and 
a  virtue  that  can  control  fate  itself}  an  eneiigy  of  will  that  can 
resist  the  hand  of  time  i  that  can,  as  it  were,  restore  life  to  the 
dead  ;  and  ^'  snap  asunder  the  links  of  the  chain  of  destiny  even 
when  multiplied  by  the  toil  of  centuries." 

Judgment  then,  would  reject  this  theory,  and  would  seek  for 
the  cause  of  a  nation's  death  by  looking  into  the  national  life,  as 
it  would  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  by  acquainting  itself  with 
the  personal  life.  National,  like  individual  life,  has  two  parts, — 
the  ideal  and  the  rtal.  The  former  is  the  aim ,-  the  latter  is  the 
ejirt  to  attain  it.  The  former  then  moulds  and  determines  the 
latter.  The  former  is  the  patriotism,  the  natimal  hearty  the 
stimulus  of  a  people  to  a  progressive  and  higher  life.  Without 
the  inspiration  of  art  ideal,  there  is  no  national  activity,  no  exer- 
tion. And  the  moments  of  reit  and  abscurity  are  the  same. 
'*  The  lustre  which  a  nation  casts  about  it,  to  captivate,  or  engage 
the  attention  of  the  world,  like  the  flame  of  a  meteor,  shines  only 
while  its  motion  continues." 

The  ideal  then  becomes  the  source  of  national  vigor.  It  is  the 
motive  that  prompts  every  national  sacrifice,  every  deed  of 
national  glory.  It  is  the  incentive  to  such  splendid  efforts  as 
those  of  renowned  Thermopylx  and  Platfea.  It  is  that  which 
gives  its  character  to  every  national  endeavor.  It  thus  makes  the 
memory  of  Morgarten  cherished  for  the  ever  precious  example  of 
noble  deeds  ;  and  still  further  distinguishes  2^ma  and  Waterloo, 
as  consecrated  memorials  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  security 
and  freedom  to  the  world. 

Therefore,  before  a  nation  can  die,  its  spirit  must  be  broken, 
since  it  is  universally  conceded  that  decay  is  preceded  by  stagna- 
tion. Its  ideal,  that  is,  the  source  of  its  activity,  and  hence  its 
viulity,  must  be  either  lost  or  destroyed. 
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A  nation  may  exist  vithout  an  ideal ;  and  like  a  ship  with  sails, 
mast  and  rudder  gone,  majr  drift  about  for  a  long  time  if  it 
encounters  no  storms.  But  such  a  craft  cannot  weather  a  gale, 
nor  hope  to  reach  the  port.  However,  in  proof  of  the  theory 
just  stated,  that  the  ideal  is  the  influence,  creadng,  strei^hcning 
and  sustaining  a  nation's  life,  let  us  review  a  bit  of  history. 

The  Athenians  while  their  national  spirit  remained,  survived 
even  the  destruction  of  their  loved  city,  and  having  returned  to 
its  desolation,  rebuilt  it  in  more  than  former  beauty  and  grandeur. 
But  when  their  hepn  bad  been  crushed,  and  the  ideal  of  their 
national  life  was  forgotten,  and  their  love  for  freedom  and  thirst 
for  national  glory  had  given  place  to  selfish  ambition,  and  to  an 
indulgence  of  passion  for  refinements  which  arc  the  offspring  of 
luxury,  no  wonder  that  Athens  became  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  rather  purchased  her  in  the  market,  than  subdued 
her  by  force  of  arms. 

While  patriorism  was  still  alive  at  Rome,  while  the  ideal  of  an 
empire  that  should  cause  the  world  to  tremble  at  the  mention  of 
its  power,  still  inspired  her  national  life,  she  could  hear  undismayed 
the  martial  step  of  Hannibal  upon  the  Alpine  battlements.  The 
misfortunes  that  otherwise  would  have  made  Cannz  decisive  of 
her  fate,  then  only  aroused  her  to  a  more  desperate  resistance, 
accumulated  her  whole  strength,  and  Zama  was  won. 

How  different  the  case  when  the  barbarous  hordes  from  the 
north  rushed  down  upon  the  empire.  The  source  of  its  national 
inspiration  was  there  lost.  Flushed  with  the  arrogance  that 
attends  repeated  conquests,  the  indifference  that  ensued  the  en- 
joyment of  the  supposed  security,  brought  the  citizens  at  last,  in 
the  words  of  Cato,  "to  value  their  bouses,  their  villas,  their 
statues,  their  pictures,  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  did  the  republic." 

Thus,  as  a  tree  whose  trunk  had  been  eaten  through  and 
through,  the  sap  no  longer  circulating  in  a  life-giving  current 
through  every  branch,  and  the  limbs  one  by  one  droppii^  olF  for 
lack  of  nourishment,  it  hardly  needed  a  blow  to  prostrate  it. 

So  much  for  the  past.  The  history  of  existing  states  is  equally 
to  the  point.  France  was  humbled  at  Waterloo  but  not  destroyed. 
Though  all  the  trophies  of  her  conquests  perished,  and  all  her 
conquered  territory ;  though  the  greatest  idol  of  her  pride  was 
compelled  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  and 
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was  ordered  to  imprisonment  on  lonely  St,  Helena;  though  forced, 
by  a  most  disastrous  defeat,  to  ignominous  terms  of  peace ;  hope 
was  still  cherished  of  one  day  becoming  the  central  power  among 
European  nations.  Though  the  sword  was  broken,  France  still 
grasped  it,  her  pride  was  severely  wounded,  but  her  national  spirit 
was  undaunted  stiU.  She  clung  to  the  national  ideal,  and  kept 
clinging  to  it  until  she  attained  it,  and  stood  until  recently,  un- 
rivaled in  international  authority. 

Further  historic  reference  would  only  augment  the  proof  that 
not  until  the  tpirit  of  a  nation  is  crushed,  not  until  the  ideal  that 
stimulates  its  activity  and  insiures  its  life  is  lost  or  destroyed,  will 
it  die.  While  its  ideal  is  kept,  contemplated  and  worshipped,  as 
the  instituted  source  of  its  inspiration,  no  national  misfortune  is 
irretrievable,  nor  any  political  situation  so  desperate,  that  hope 
may  not  await  a  favorable  change.  Let  this  be  taken  away  and 
the  nation  is  beyond  all  hope,  and  no  human  power  can  [^event 
its  hastening  to  ruin.     Such  is  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  real. 

How,  then,  does  a  nation  lose  the  life-giving  and  sustaining  in- 
fluence of  its  ideal  character  f  It  is  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
law  through  which  "  men  do  tut  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  iigs 
of  thistles," — a  law  which  we  know  is  true  by  the  experience  of 
men  ever  since  the  gathering  of  the  first-fruit.  Every  tree  bears 
its  own  fruit ; — a  ^  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit." 
Perfection  in  the  real  comes  only  from  perfection  in  the  ideal. 
Ideals  formed  from  the  impure  and  imperfect  materials  of  mortal 
minds  arc  either  attainable  and  thus  only  transient  incentives  ;  or 
they  are  so  base  in  themselves  that  they  generate  the  causes  of 
their  own  destruction.  And  such  ideals  had  these  ancient  nations. 
They  thought  with  mortal  hands,  like  the  foolish  men  of  Babel, 
to  contend  with  Almightly  and  Immortal ;  to  build  upon  transitory 
foundations  an  abiding  recluse  from  all  storms  and  convulsions. 

Antiquity  was  the  era  of  force.  The  dominion  of  the  sword 
was  everywhere  coveted.  Might  made  right  \  and  power  and  sue 
cess  were  the  only  standard  of  national  greatness.  The  universal 
principle  of  war  laid  waste  cities  and  fields,  destroying  the  fruits 
of  industry,  filling  the  earth  with  cruelty  and  wrong.  Tlie  free- 
dom that  God  bad  given  to  man,  **tbe  liberty  which  lighteth  every 
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man  that  cometb  unto  the  world"  was  swept  away ;  and  in  its 
place,  was  substituted  that  "  Earthly  liberty, 

"  Which  limed  to  nuke  a  leatonible  mio, 

"  B]'  legiibdan  think,  and,  by  the  iwotd 

"  Beline.  ■  Thi>  wai  that  liberty  renowned, 

"  Tbc*e  e^oal  right!  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  men, 

"AU  bat  a  few,  were  bought,  and  (old,  and  leoarged, 

"And  killed,  ai  interetc  or  caprice  eaJMned." 


For  example,  the  Spartan  ideal  was  military  renown.  The  prime 
object  in  the  life  of  every  citizen,  was  to  cultivate  a  martial  spirit, 
and  to  receive  such  training  as  would  make  the  '■'■Ugtim"  invinci- 
ble in  battle.  And  even  woman  shared  the  spirit  and  rigor  of 
this  culture.  Hers  were  not  the  gentler  responsiblities  of  domestic 
and  household  duties ;  but  she  was  to  give  to  Sparta  a  vigorous 
race  of  citizens.  The  tender  love  of  the  mother  for  her  oiF- 
spring  became  simply  pride  for  a  noble  son.  And  should  be  die 
upon  the  field, 

«  No  tear  ihe  ihed,  but  ihonted  Victorj  1 
Sparta,  I  bore  him  but  to  die  for  thee  I  " 

The  rigorous  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  through  which  this  ideal 
superiority  was  to  be  reached,  bad  the  designed  effect  upon  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  citizens ;  and  Sparta  enjoyed  a  longer 
period  of  pro^erous  duration  than  any  other  state  of  antiquity.  So 
long  as  activity,  enthusiasm  and  energy,  were  infused  into  the 
national  life  by  the  inspiration  of  this  idea)  glory,  her  power  in- 
creased and  her  influence  was  extended,  and  at  length,  she  stood 
first  among  all  the  Greek  states. 

Her  ideal  vras  then  attained.  The  valor  and  invincibility  of 
her  arms  vras  established.  Henceforth,  there  was  no  ideal  to 
arouse  and  support  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation  and  to  beget  vigor- 
ous national  effort. 

The  wealth  of  conquered  Athens  was  sent  home  to  Lacedxmon. 
Deluded  by  the  thought  that  national  security  and  repose  were  at- 
tained, she  voted  to  receive  it.  Here  began  the  corruption  that 
finally  ruined  the  state.  Had  Sparta  at  this  time  possessed  a 
nobler  ideal,  forbidding  her  to  be  satisfied  with  success  thus  far 
achieved,  and  spurring  heron  to  a  more  glorious  career;  which 
would  have  caused  her  to  reject  the  pernicious  measure  that 
received  the  spoil  of  her  vanquished  rival,  she  might  have  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  ages,  frugal,  warlike  and  uncorrupud, 
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Rome,  too,  sought  power.  Yet,  hers  was  not  an  honorable 
ideal.  It  was  not  by  culture  and  conflict  which  should  develop 
her  own  strength  and  resources  that  she  strove  to  rise.  Founded 
by  a  murderer,  she  was  never  content  to  defeat  her  rivals,  but 
must  destroy  them.  The  s[Hnt  which  prompted  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  still  lived  when  later  Rome,  "transported  to  Italy 
the  monuments  and  learning  of  Egypt  •**••*  borrowed 
the  philosophy  and  refinement  of  the  Greeks,"  and  enwrcathed, 
as  it  were,  her  iron  brow  with  the  graceful  chaplets  of  Athenian 
skill. 

Thus  an  ideal,  that  was  to  be  attained  by  the  slaughter  and  en- 
slavement of  other  nations,  gendered  the  causes  of  its  own 
destruction.  Public  men  sought  political  elevation  at  home  by 
the  means  their  country  had  taught  them  to  use  for  her  aggrandize- 
ment. Patricians  cut  down  the  Itberties  of  the  people  with  the 
same  sword  that  had  conquered  the  world.  Corruption,  bred  by 
the  immense  flood  of  wealth  that  poured  in  from  conquered  na- 
tions, civil  wars,  and  servile  wars,  the  result  of  the  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  Roman  slavery,  broke  down  the  pillars  upon  which  alone 
the  wei^t  of  vast  empires  can  securely  rest. 

Had  the  might  of  her  temporal  power  been  built  up  and  em- 
ployed under  the  inspiration  of  a  grand  ideal,  leading  her  into  the 
glorious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue,  she  might  have  lived 
great  and  honorable  even  to  these  latter  ages. 

Thus  too,  can  we  understand  why  nations  in  their  in^cy,  en- 
joy a  more  rapid  and  hcalthly  growth ;  and  why  progress  and 
prosperity  so  often  in  the  past,  have  brought  decay  and  death. 
The  old  proverb,  "distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  here 
verifies  itself.  Patriotism,  love  for  the  nation's  ideal,  like  all 
other  affections,  operates  with  the  greatest  power  when  it  meets 
with  the  greatest  obstacles.  It  grows  from  opposition,  and  is  at 
its  maximum  amidst  the  greatest  crises.  The  danger  from  foreign 
foes  to  which  an  infant  state  is  liable,  binds  the  people  into  a 
unity,  that  makes  every  national  effort  doubly  efficacious.  With 
the  ignorance  of  inexperienced  minds,  and  the  confident  hope  of 
future  succfess,  they  suiFer  no  disappointment,  nor  obstacle,  to 
check  the  ardor  with  which  they  struggle  for  national  felicity  and 
permanent  glory.  These  circumstances,  and  this  activity,  "  fortify 
the  mind,  inspire  courage,  and  bring  forth  those  exertions  of  in- 
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tegrity  and  resolution,  which  are  to  future  generations,  Eubjectg  (^ 
just  admiration," 

Under  the  influence  of  ancient  civilization,  China,  however, 
may  seem  an  exception,  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations.  It  is 
indeed  an  anomaly.  Yet  its  boasted  antiquity,  and  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  refined  society,  are  the 
merest  pretension. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  the  empire  through 
the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  violent  spirit  of  antiquity,  is  not 
to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Yes !  it  has  stood, — ^perhaps  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  that  too,  one  may  say,  wanting  utterly  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  ideal  nationality. 

The  trunks,  branches,  and  even  leaves  of  great  trees,  are 
sometimes  found  among  the  mould  of  many  years  in  the  most 
perfect  and  delicate  preservation.  But  strike  them  with  an  ax, 
and  every  appearance  of  tree  b  gone.  They  are  trees,  only  in 
cast  and  form.  In  reality,  they  are  the  same  as  the  decayed  mass 
that  i)  around  them. 

China,  with  all  her  boasted  resources  and  learning  and  model 
civil  polity,  is  in  reality  weak.  Let  the  strong  arm  of  one  of  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe  be  drawn  against  her  in  war,  and  the 
marvelous  strength  and  soUdity  of  this  ancient  and  model  empire 
would  disclose  its  real  rottenness  as  quickly  as  the  buried  log, 
when  touched  by  the  spade  of  the  ditcher. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  appear  evident  why 
ancient  history  is  the  biography  of  the  dead,  and  modern  history 
the  record  of  the  hving.  There  has  been  introduced  into  the 
latter,  the  preservative  element,  Christianity,  This  has  furnished 
the  world  with  a  perfect  ideal,  for  individual  and  national  life. 
While  the  ancient  principle  of  force  sought  only  a  nation's  security 
and  power,  modem  civilization  finds  a  worthy  end  for  the  life  this 
preserved  and  strengthened.  This  end  is  to  realize  the  perfect 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  human  iamWj.  The  narrow  foundations  of  ancient  nation- 
aUties  could  not  have  allowed  even  a  complete  structure,  to  rise 
beyond  a  certain  height,suble  and  secure  from  tottering.  "  Here 
are  spaces  of  labor  wide  as  the  world." 

The  wars  of  antiquity  fiu'nished  fields  where  personal  glory 
was  won,  and  splendid  deeds  performed.     In  this  war  of  intellect. 
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—of  truth  with  error, — '*  There  are  fields  of  bloodless  triumphs, 
nobler  far  than  those  in  which  warriors  ever  conquered." 

For  eighteen  centuries  Greece  hag  been  a  purveyor  of  the 
human  intellect.  Rome,  taught  by  Greece  and  improvit^  on  her 
teacher,  has  been  the  source  of  law,  government  and  social 
civilization.  What  neither  Greece  nor  Rome  has  furnished,^ 
the  perfection  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,— has  been  ^vcn  by 
Christianity, 

No  man  may  question  the  wisdom  that  has  made  this  difference 
between  the  past  and  to-day  No  man  may  say  why  the  compass 
was  withheld  from  the  Romans,  seeking  to  extend  the  principles 
of  their  culture  over  the  world  j  but  was  at  hand  to  guide  Columbus 
to  the  shores  of  a  new  world,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  Christian  liberty  and  equality  to  generarions  yet  unborn ; 
why  the  steam  ei^ine  and  telegn^ih,  "triumphing  over  time  and 
qnce,  were  denied  the  stirring  spirit  of  the  i6tb  century,  and 
were  reserved  to  display  their  wonders  to  the  19th ;"  why  it  was 
for  our  predecessors  to  plod  along  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  to  be  terrified,  as  anon  the  reality  of  eternal  truth, 
burst  upon  them  in  the  lightning  and  storm  of  conflict ;  while  it 
shines  upon  our  pathway  with  a  clear  and  heavenly  radiance.  It 
is  the  workii^  of  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  carryii^  out  His 
grand  Flan  of  Redemption,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  which 
are  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  of. 

The  character  of  political  society,  however,  is  to-day  very  much 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times, — the  same  in  kind,  different  in  d^rce. 
Nations  to-day,  naturally,  have  the  tame  tendencies  as  of  old. 
There  are  bad  men  still  in  the  world,  who  strive  to  blind  the  people 
to  truth,  and  to  make  tools  of  them,  by  which  to  elevate  them- 
selves. There  are  also  various  weaknesses  in  human  character, 
because  of  which  modern  nauons  are  brought  to  suffer  the  disturb- 
ing and  destroying  influences  of  corruption  and  violence.  The 
possession  of  wealth  breeds  luxury,  luxury  corruption,  corruption 
political  slavery,  slavery  decay.  Notwithstanding  all  that  the 
world  has  gained  by  experience,  attainments  and  revelations,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  influences,  still  alive  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
which  sprang  firom  the  seed  of  the  "Fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree." 

So  that,  though  nations  may  have  an  ideal,  to  whose  perfection 
'tbey  cannot  attain,  and  whose  purity  is  infinite,  they  may  lose  the 
power  of  its  inspiration,  and  thus  feel  the  influences  of  decline,     . 
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The  best  attempts  of  the  world  are  but  weakness.  Mortal 
eyes  are  often  dazzled  by  worldly  success,  and  men  unwittingly 
come  to  "rely  upon  their  arts  instead  of  their  virtues,  and  to  mis- 
take for  an  improvement  of  human  nature,  a  mere  accession  of 
accommodation  or  of  riches."  Thus  do  nations  go  astray  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  ideal,  decdved  by>the  pleasant  appearancet  of  truth. 
The  digression  is  often  so  trivial  in  its  increase,  that  like  the  tide, 
as  you  look  at  it  you  cannot  tell  how  it  is  going.  Look  in  half 
an  hour !  Look  at  the  history  of  society  for  half  a  century,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  whether  it  has  been  at  ebb  or  flow. 

Thus  a  people,  in  spite  of  the  hypocritical  endeavors  of  bad  men, 
and  their  shortsightedness,  can  in  time  discover  their  error,  and 
retrace  their  steps.  A  few,  of  keener  discernment  than  the  multi- 
tude, will,  at  an  earlier  day,  observe  the  danger  and  ruin  to  which 
a  mistaken  way  will  lead.  They  arouse  the  people  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  it ;  infuse  new  zeal  into  the  national  heart ;  and  at  length 
bring  about  those  grand  revolutions,  which  constitute  the  eras  of 
modern  history, — stepping  stones  which  lead  to  increased  renown 
and  continuous  progress.  As  one  is  reached,  another  to  be  gained 
invites  renewed  effort. 

Thus  Christianity,  by  furnishing  a  perfect  standard  for  noble 
life,  enlightens  men  and  nations  to  the  error  of  their  ways  ;  and 
becomes  the  renovating  and  preserving  influence,  in  the  growth 
of  civil  society. 

For  illustration, — consider  the  Reformation,  by  which  the 
world  in  the  time  of  Luther,  was  relieved  of  the  power  of  a  soul- 
blighting  despotism ;  and  the  numerous  reforms,  by  which  England 
has  built  up  a  noble  structure  of  government,  and  such  an  endu- 
ring national  character ;  but  as  most  significant,  the  recent  agita- 
tion in  our  own  counnry.  Letting  slip,  one  after  another,  the 
precepts  of  their  early  education,  our  people  had  come  to  almost 
ignore  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  embodying  the 
principles  of  their  national  ideal ;  and  were  seeking  to  build  up  a 
nationality,  based  upon  injustice  and  oppression.  Slavery,  which 
destroyed  Roman  industry  and  morals,  and  the  mutual,  natural 
and  necessary  dependence  of  one  part  of  the  state  upon  the  other, 
was  at  work  by  the  same  means,  pulling  to  pieces  our  nation. 
Little  by  little  its  power  increased,  unmeasured  save  by  a  few, 
whose  names,  once  by-words,  are  now  watchwords.     These  men 
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strove,  with  heroic  zeal,  to  lead  the  people  to  discern  the  real 
state  of  allairs.     At  least  they  succeeded. 

Then,  when  the  Spirit  of  Slavery  sought  to  retain  forcible 
hold  upon  the  support  and  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  the  resolute 
will  of  stout  hearts  hurled  from  his  throne  this  usurper,  and 
restored  the  dominion  of  Christian  principle.  And,  henceforth, 
there  stands  upon  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Liberty,  as  the  ideal  of  our  national  aspiration,— 
**  Liberty  protected  by  law." 

Thus  does  Christianity  preserve  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  the 
inspiring  and  ennobling  influence  of  a  perfect  ideal.  Had  the 
hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  been  fired  with 
the  inspiration  of  this  holy  ideal,  "that  mob  might  have  been 
tamed,  and  its  power  devoted  to  its  intrinsic  purpose  ;"  and  that 
inorganic  effort  might  have  been  led  to  a  grand  triumph  for 
Truth  and  Liberty,  But  France  had  decreed  that  there  is  no 
God.  St.  Helena  aiFords  a  sufficient  monument  to  her  folly  ;  and 
"  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  the  fittest  inscription  for  the  tomb  of 
her  greatest  man.  What  a  contrast  between  this  revolution  and 
the  American  Conflict !  The  latter,  the  triumph  of  free  thought, 
and  free  institutions  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  pure  ideal, 
we  may  confidently  believe,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  sacred 
to  "  Truth,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Church."  The  former  accom- 
pUshed  nothing.  The  spasm  over,  France  easily  passed  under  the 
yoke  again,  ana  the  destroying  influences  of  an  impure  ideal  were 
again  at  work.  And  it  is  only  because  Napoleon  IH  is  a  skillful 
physician,  that  the  disintegration  of  the  body  politic,  has  not  long 
ago  occurred.  If,  upon  his  death,  there  is  not  exhibited  all  the 
wickedness  and  degradation  of  a  dying  state,  it  will  only  be, 
because  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  being  rapidly  diffused 
throughout  the  empire.  For  experience  has  shown  the  weakness 
of  Catholic  superstition ;  and  by  the  emperor's  wish,  the  principles 
of  true  religion  are  being  scattered  broadcast  among  the  people. 
And  Christianity  has  proved  her  power  to  send  the  impulse  of  a 
life-giving  inspiration  into  the  hearts  of  nations  the  most  torpid, 
in  the  case  of  the  little  empire,  now  so  rapidly  rising  into  impor- 
tance upon  islands  of  the  Pacific, 

We  have,  then,  sought  to  develop  this  theory : — that  national 
ife  is  dependent  upon  the  inspiration  of  an  ideal  national  character ; 
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that  if  this  is  impure,  or  born  of  morul  thought,  the  life  which  it 
evolves  will  be  imperfect  and  transitory ;  that  if  it  be  the  pure 
and  infinite  ideal,  which  God  has  revealed  in  his  word,  it  will 
inspire  life,  that  will  act  upon  itself  for  its  purification,  and  thus 
become  the  source  of  enduring  vitality. 

*^  As  the  slightest  interfusion  of  carbon  may  change  the  dull  iron 
into  trenchant  steel,"  so  Christianity,  working  through  invisible 
channels,  will  add  a  new  temper  to  the  civilization  of  an  ^e. 

Nations,  whose  life  springs  from  a  pure  and  perfect  ideal,  cannot 
die,  s,  G.  c. 


C^e  f  raim  Jftrt. 

One  after  anather,  in  laiiin  file, 

We  picked  onr  way  lor  ihidj  ■  mile. 

For  three  diji  now  no  bnih  nor  oec 

Kcliend  tbe  icrd  iceaerj. 

Tile  lui  Jell  with  mch  fervid  power 

It  icorchcd  to  death  the  priine  flower. 

And  turned  the  pnirie  grm  Co  hay, 

Switfae  after  ivathe  the  windrow)  lay. 

Out  munang)  itaggaed  in  their  Cracki, 

And  Unt  were  the  riden  on  thai  backi. 

With  (tumbling  itepa  and  ilow  they  crawl, 

We  icaice  were  inn  they  tooted  it  all. 

A  dnre  of  deer  fled  iwiftly  put, 

A  pack  of  wolTca  came  romiiat  Gut. 

The  miagled  hoM  looked  hack  in  iiight, 

Aa  if  the;  nw  lome  fearfiil  lijht. 

How  we  longed  for  a  breeie,  ■  ihowET  of  rail 

A  wbiriwind,  or  a  hurricane 

To  coed  onr  lipi  and  oar  honei'  leet, — 

To  dfire  iwiy  the  burning  heat ! 

Ai  if  in  aniwer  to  oor  pnjrer. 

There  came  a  nutle  in  the  air, 

Bnt  onr  msKangi  tnorted  at  the  aound), 

And  Marted  off"  in  inghtcned  bsondt, 

For  the  pnirie  honei  kaew,  that  ipeed 

Wai  the  only  hope  ia  thit  time  of  need. 

The  ruttle,  which  grew  into  a  gale, 

Wa  Che  pnirie  fire  npon  our  trail. 

JJke  a  fine  of  breaken  on  tbe  ihoic, 

Tike  lame  rvthed  on  with  riot  and  toai. 
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At  meo  Bghteo  1  thip  in  ■  perUma  ddc, 

Ow  padu  ukd  bhnkcti  wc  cut  uiik. 

It  CUDC  w  neiT,  1  nw  the  iie 

Of  the  djiai  toafce  at  he  ttan^  the  fitv 

At  be  erched  hit  neck  aod  hioed  it  deith, 

Whidi  incked  away  lit  Tcnunied  breath. 

Now  the  file  on  1  aoUer  ^[narrr  caioe, 

Tluca  bniuaa  liTot  wen  the  hunted  |aine. 

The  fear  of  death  Infanl  anch  itrength 

We  kept  ahead  fen  half  a  lengthj 

Bat  now  the  Aame  tuahed  on  apace. 

And  doth  aeemed  nctor  ia  the  race. 

When  thnMfh  the  due  and  withneit  .paM 

We  nw  a  pool,^^  dark  nunaa. 

Amid  the  Uliea  and  Tcrdant  flap. 

Stood  grim  gnj  woIto  and  andend  atigt. 

The  dneka  were  llittiag  aeai  the  grooK  { 

The  mnaknt  met  the  meadow  rnome  f 

The  eroulna  tearad  hia  awfol  ent 

By  the  teed  where  the  liEc-bitd  buUt  ha  aoK. 

The  war&te  of  the  beam  waa  biake 

Bj  TOUepng  fire  and  tddj\n[  amoke. 

With  pandng  bteath  and  ijuiTcring  flank* 

Out  honea  guaiti  the  muddy  baoka. 

Plunged  to  tlie  noetriU  in  t>w  mire. 

We  too,  eacaped  the  TEngefiil  fire, 

Whole  bluing  wiath  began  Co  cod 

Id  the  nulMd  watna  of  the  pooL 

Ie  girt  the  alion  with  fiery  baiMl, 

Bnt  «ould  not  nature  from  the  land, 

TIU  timl  of  oaaTailing  n*C 

The  wild  ndnda  drore  ie  to  the  Wett, 

And  left  aaharmed  three  gtatcfel  mindt. 

Who  bleaKd  the  One,  that  r«lea  the  windi. 
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%\t  "^^uK^vm  of  C^Ies  $ic{uns  in  ^menra. 

The  kind  of  reception  given  to  a  distinguished  guest  is  alwa^ 
determined,  more  or  less,  by  the  quality  of  his  repuution. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  over  the  ocean  sight-seeing, 
the  American  people  only  endeavored  to  show  him  the  sights, 
natural  and  aitificial :  our  mountains,  lakes  and  forests  were  sand- 
wiched up  between  unlimited  parades  and  balls,  for  the  delectation 
of  the  raldsh  young  gormandiser.  His  reputation  lay  wholly  in 
that  he  happened  to  be  a  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  thereby  heir 
apparent  to  the  British  crown ;  and  since  in  all  other  respects  he 
was  the  most  common  of  mortals — differing  in  no  way  from  John 
the  stable-boy,  in  any  quality  of  head  or  heart — it  was  possible  to 
receive  him  in  no  other  fashion  than  by  amu»ng  him  as  we  were 
able,  with  magnificent,  pretty  or  grotesque  sights,  keeping  him 
2ood-humored,  meanwhile,  by  liberal  feeding. 

The  same  kind  of  a  reception  was  given  to  the  Japanese  a  few 
years  :^ ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rule  holds 
good, — that  the  reception  of  honored  guests  is  modified,  in  various 
degrees,  by  the  quality  of  their  reputation. 

The  reception  Charles  Dickens  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  people  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  young  novelist  had  taken  Scott's  place  among  the 
common  people,  or  at  least  had  been  taken  into  their  friendship 
as  an  equal  with  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North ;"  he  had  made  the 
aristocratic  author  of  "  Pelham"  look  after  his  laurels ;  already  a 
notable  man  in  literature  he  had  not  yet  ceased  growing.  These 
characteristics  of  his  success  made  kinship  at  once  between  him 
and  Americans, — a  "  sympathy"  for  the  coming  stranger,  such  as 
that  upon  which  Sir  John  FalstalF  based  his  love  for  Mistress 
Page,  sprang  into  full  existence,  as  in  the  lable,  Minerva  did  from 
the  head  of  Pater  Jupiter.  The  American  people,  like  him, 
had  outstriped  the  mother-land  ;  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  ot 
the  world,  they  had  established  a  system  of  things  to  be  preferred 
before  all  systems  that  had  preceded,  and  still  they  were  advan- 
cing to  better  things.  And,  therefore,  on  account  of  these  and 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  success  of  both  man  and 
people,  we,  the^  people,  made  ready  to  deluge  him,  the  man,  with 
one  mighty  flood  of  hospitalities  and  kindnesses ;  and  we  did  it  in 
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token  of  our  unbounded  wonder,  admiration  and  esteem  for  the 
poor  newspaper  reporter,  who  bad  gotten  an  enviable  fame  by  his 
own  inherent  ability,  with  no  thanks  to  anybody.  But  there  was 
more,  perhaps,  than  this ;  we  coutd  not  quite  forget  haw  Charles 
Dickens  bad  secured  bis  renown,  how  he  had  exposed  the  sins  and 
and  abuses  of  corporations  and  institutions,  had  suggested  reforms, 
and,  best  of  all,  bad  been  able  to  put  some  of  these  reforms  into 
practice ; — neither  could  we  quite  forget  what  pleasant  people  he 
had  made  us  acquainted  with :  good-natured  Mr.  Pickwick,  youi^ 
Samivel,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  forever  trying  to  get  away  from 
us  with  ''  2  halibi,"  the  rosy-nosed  parson,  who  was  so  attentive  to 
the  sptritual  interests  of  stout  Mother  Weller,  and  all  their 
numerous  kin ; — and  all  this  added  to  the  honest  heartiness  of  the 
reception  we  gave  him. 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  rsther  overdid  the  thing ;  and  when 
Mr.  Dickens  got  home  he  ^'  did "  us — as  a  good  many  people 
have  thought,  and  I  dare  say  some  of  them  still  think. 

Without  considerii^  further  what  he  said  about  us,  haw  he  said 
it,  or  whether  he  sught  or  ought  not  to  have  said  it,  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  that  Mr.  Dickens  came  among  us  this  second  time  under 
changed  circumstances.  He  had  been  among  us — had  gone  away 
— had  gossipped  about  us,  and  we  were  angry.  When  his  second 
visit  was  first  rumored  in  the  English  journals,  not  a  few  of  our  news- 
papers improved  the  opportunity  gjven,  to  brii^  up  the  "  American 
Notes"  and  **  Martin  Chuzzlcwit,"  and  in  no  favorable  light, 
either ;  which  sort  of  talk  some  of  them  (as  noticeably  at  the 
West)  continued, — perhaps  influenced' by  local  spite  as  much  as 
anything.  At  his  first  coming  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  re- 
marks. Then  he  was  wholly  a  stranger,  and  had  never  said,  **aye, 
yes  or  no  "  to  us  or  about  us ;  but  now  a  good  many  of  us  thought 
his  '^  room  was  quite  as  good  as  his  company,"  to  use  the  saying. 

Now,  since  these  facts  were  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Dickens  as  to 
ourselves,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  his  second  visit  could  have 
been  undertaken  for  any  other  than  business  purposes,  at  least 
ostensibly  ;  and  his  arrangements  for  the  trip  appear  to  indicate, 
that  he  looked  at  it  in  this  way.  He  had  so  much  available  capital 
in  the  reading  line,  which  he  proposed  to  invest  in  the  American 
market ;  and  as  a  business  man,  he  did  his  best  to  make  the 
investment  a  profitable  one.  He  ignored  the  hospitalities  of 
corporations  and  individuals,  as  the  rule ;  he  neither  went  out 
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pleasuring  nor  sight-seeing ;  he  apparently  had  come  to  America, 
not  to  be  entertained,  not  to  be  amused,  but  to  read  something, 
for  which  he  expected  a  Mr  return  in  money,  and  that  was  all. 

The  reception  he  received  agreed  with  this  idea.  Personal 
friends  met  him  when  he  landed  at  Boston,  in  the  early  part  or 
December  last,  but  he  received  the  hospitality  of  only  those  with 
whom  bis  business  required  intimate  relations.  Vast  crowds  gath- 
ered to  purchase  tickets,  wherever  and  whenever  offered  for  sale, 
but  they  came  together  only  as  they  would  have  come  together 
at  the  office  where  tickets  could  be  procured  for  any  unique,  pop- 
ular entertainment, — as  some  renowned  scenic  show,  or  the  Uke, 
In  all  of  it,  on  both  sides,  there  was  no  intended  deviation  from 
regular  and  I^itimate  business. 

And  yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  luas  a  deviation.  No  matter 
how  carefully  Mr.  Dickens  might  keep  himself  secluded ;  no 
matter  how  jealously  particular,  the  American  public  were  not  to 
let  themselves  forget  that  this  was  the  man  who  came  among 
them  twenty-five  years  ago,  enjoyed  their  guest-friendship,  and 
then  commented  on  the  manner  in  which  that  friendship  was 
manifested,  and  criticised  the  host ;  no  matter  how  hypercritical 
they  were  determined  to  be ; — they  could  not  forget,  as  they  saw 
the  cheery  face  behind  its  apparently  indispensable  red-cushioned 
stand,  that  this  was  the  fiither  of  *'  tiny  Tim,"  with  his  piping 
cheerfulness ;  of  Oliver  Twist,  with  his  audacious  **  more,  more  •" 
of  portly  Mr.  Bumble,  the  ideal  of  a  Parochial  beadle ;  of  Noah, 
the  undertaker's  boy,  who  '^  blasted  "  Charlotte  for  always  chuck- 
ing him  under  the  chin,  and  kissing  him  when  he  didn't  want  to 
be  kissed,  as  he  privately  informed  Mr.  Bumble ;  of  Uriah  Heep, 
the  humble  individual  i  they  could  not  foi^et  the  wit,  delicate  and 
pungent,  the  pathos,  irresistible  because  of  its  naturalness,  the 
sarcasm,  keen  and  just  because  always  aimed  at  a  sham  or  an  evil ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  their  determination,  when  Mr.  Dickens 
had  said, — '**Marley  was  dead,  to  begin  with,"  they  laid  aside  their 
prejudices,  and  acknowledged,  in  the  kindiy-l^ced  gentleman  before 
them,  a  genius  and  true  man ; — and  in  that  moment  the  matter  of 
meredoUars  and  cents  was  forgotten,  and  they  all  became  his  friends. 

And  they  ceuld  become  his  friends,  too ;  for  they  saw  before 
them  neither  a  fop  nor  a  *'  bummer ;"  but  a  well-preserved,  rosy- 
faced  Englishman,  whose  mouth  and  eyes  laughed  with  the 
coming  wit  or  grew  sad  with  the  tender,  simple  sorrow  of  genuine 
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pathos,  telling  of  no  hypocritical  goodness  about  the  man,  but  of 
a  genuine,  hearty  love  for  "  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful }" 
and  a  bee  in  which  one  could  see  traces  of  a  hearty,  jovial  life,  a 
little  gjven  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  mayhaps,  such  as  brandy 
punches,  good  cigars  and  incidentals, — though  no  more  than 
enough  to  sadsiy  the  claims  of  good  fellowship, — but  a  &ce,  after 
all,  whose  possessor  one  could  trust  to  be  for  the  right  in  the  graver 
points  of  the  law. 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  the  American  people  put  aside  their 
grudge  against  him,  for  what  be  had  said  about  them  in  hit  youth, 
and  before  they  knew  it  were  his  &st  friends,  as  in  the  old  days ; 
and  though  this  feeling  was  manifested  in  no  way  which  infringed 
upon  the  business  relations  established  between  themselves  and 
Mr.  Dickens,  by  the  altered  circumstances  under  which  this 
second  \ml  was  undertaken,  yet  it  was  none  the  less  sincere  and 
strong.  The  very  carefulness  with  which  they  adhered  to  the 
position  in  which  these  circumstances  placed  them  shows  this, 
while  the  press  dinner  given  him  was  a  further  indication  of  it ; 
and  when,  at  that  dinner,  after  his  enforced  position  as  a  business 
man  required  no  such  statement, — business,  on  his  part,  at  that 
time,  having  been  nearly  done  up  in  this  country, — he  chose  to  say, 
that  while  be  lived,  so  long  as  his  descendants  had  any  legal  rights 
to  his  books,  he  should  cause  to  be  re-published,  as  an  appendix 
to  every  copy  of  his  two  books,  in  which  he  referred  to  America, 
a  statement  that  wherever  he  had  been,  in  the  smallest  places 
equally  with,  the  largest,  he  had  been  received  with  unsurpassable 
politeness,  delicacy,  sweet  temper,  hospitality  and  consideration, 
and  that  hereafter,  as  a  journalist,  he  should  endeavor  to  lay  before 
the  Et^lisb  public  the  gigantic  changes  which  he  had  noticed  in 
this  country  since  his  last  visit, — when  he  said  this,  in  his  simple, 
manly  way,  he  was  again  wholly  the  old  Charles  Dickens  whom 
every  body  loved. 

At  Boston,  where  he  read  for  the  last  time,  bis  little  table  was 
covered  with  flowers, — placed  there  by  unknown  hands, — whose 
delicate  perfume,  more  eloquently  than  public  demonstrations,  or 
private  entertainments,  or  even  words,  told  how  he  had  won  our 
hearts.  It  was  the  farewell  of  the  American  people  to  Charles 
Dickens.  '*  I  kiss  the  fiiir  hands,  unseen,  which  have  covered  my 
uble  with  these  beautiful  flowers,"  he  said  i  and  this  w«s  his  good-bye 
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"  A  satirist  is  a  week-day  preacher,"  sajrs  the  •  myriad-minded 
Thackeray,*  and  when  he  has  gone,  yesterday's  preacher  becomes 
the  subjea  for  to-day's  text."  But  **  men-texts,"  like  bible 
ones,  are  often  found  difficult  in  their  interpreution.  In  the  one, 
the  sense  is  often  buried  under  the  "  speculative  inquiries  and  in- 
quisitive speculations  "  of  commentators.  In  criticism  upon  the 
other,  the  path  of  truth  is  entangled  between  the  malice  of  foes 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  friends,  and  unfortunately  no  Medea  fmv 
nishes  a  gtiiding  thread.  Satire,  like  humor,  is  shon-Iived.  It 
must  allude  to  permanent  follies  to  be  lasting,  for  the  propriety 
of  the  allu^ons  passes  away  with  the  objects.  We  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  before  we  can  appreciate  the  caricature. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  satires  of  Butler,  which  transported  the 
a^  that  gave  them  birth,  have  sunk  so  far  beneath  the  waves  of 
succeeding  literature  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  specimen 
of  Hudibras  is  brought  up  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious. 
Likewise  the  humorous  pasquinades  of  Rabelais,  designed  to 
ridicule  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Modern 
Jupiters,  have  become,  like  Prae-Raphaelites,  valuable  only  for 
their  3:g/t.  The  advantages  he  derived  from  personal  allusions  and 
local  customs — from  the  vending  of  indulgencies  to  the  worshiping 
of  relics — have  long  been  lost,  and  every  topic  of  merriment  that 
the  corrupt  priesthood  of  the  tenth  Leo  afforded  him,  now  only 
serve  "  to  obscure  the  page  which  they  once  illumined."  And 
even  the  romantic  endeavors  of  *•  La  Mancha's  Doughty  Knight," 
and  its  equally  romantic  counterpart,  "The  Female  Quixote,"  are 
read  by  many  without  perceiving  the  covert  allusions  that  lie  "deep- 
strewn  on  every  page,"  In  this  cat^ory  of  sii^Ur  books  we 
are  to  include  the  "  Travels  of  Captain  Gulliver  " — issued  over  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  a  literary  album  of  the  i  Sth  century 
filled,  not  with  likenesses  but  caricatures  of  the  times.  By  turning 
over  its  leaves  we  find  as  perfect  pictures  of  English  tracasserie  as 
"  Dante's  Ugolino  "  is  of  Italian  villainy,  or  "The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night "  of  Lowland  piety.  This  unique  and  all-embracing 
satire,  showing  a  deep  insight  into  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  man, 
and  abounding  in  apt  observations  on  ethics  and  politics,  has  lost 
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much  of  its  intereit  finHn  our  ignorance  of  (he  dines  and  p«wMM 
that  called  it  forth.  Yet  wh«e  the  vices  of  nun  at  Ivge  hare 
been  ridiculed^  or  where  personal  allusions  have  been  made,  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  individual,  the  zett 
still  remains  for  our  gratification. 

Among  the  allusions,  whose  application  we  still  understand, 
there  are  three  classes  t^  objects,  which  the  "  wor^y  Dean " 
seems  principally  to  have  proposed  to  ridicule.  First,  the  numer- 
ous "■  small  vices  "  of  mankind  at  lai^  \  secondly,  the  refined  and 
crooked  politics  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived ;  and  lastly,  its 
philosophical  jaigon  as  seen  in  its  many  quixotic  and  visionary 
inventions.  To  riiUcule  the  first  two  classes  he  devoted  the  first 
two  voyages,  while  in  his  third  trip  he  has  wrought  most  humorous 
parodies  upon  the  hitter  division. 

In  the  first  voyage — the  one  to  Lilliput — 4te  introduces  us  into 
the  countiy  of  a  diminutive  race  of  six-inch  beings,  and  by 
abscribing  to  these  men-on-small  scale  all  the  attributes  of  a  king- 
dom, he  enhances  the  keenness  of  his  satire.  Couched  in  their 
little  domain,  the  pigmies,  tike  so  many  choleric  John  Bulls,  sally 
forth  wrathfoUy  from  their  den  at  the  least  breeze  that  blows  from 
thnr  enemies — the  Blefuscans.  In  the  dissensions  of  these 
imaginary  Tom  Tliumbs,  he  shows  us  all  the  political  intr^e  of 
England  in  miniature.  As  she  has  her  Whigs  and  Tories — for 
this  is  the  time  of  George  I — so  Lilliput  has  her  high  heels  and 
low  heels,  and  between  these  two  thiefs  the  patriotism  of  the 
little  people  was  deeply  crucified.  As  one  has  her  Conformists 
and  Separatists,  so  the  other  has  her  Small  and  Blg-Endians.  And 
then  the  imagination  can  picture  a  Walpole  in  the  character  of 
"High  Counsellor  Flimnap,"  and  as  crony  of  Walpole,  alias  Flim- 
nap,  of  course  we  must  find  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  him  Gulliver 
brings  forward  represented  by  "envious  old  Bogolam  ■"  then,  to 
of&et  this  couple  of  worthies,  a  Pitt  appears  in  the  person  of  Sec- 
retary Reldrescal,  From  such  material  he  has  filled  in  and  woven 
a  most  humorous  and  instructive  fiction,  both  ridiculing  the  &ults 
— which  his  native  government  possessed — by  abscribing  them  to 
the  [ngmies,  and  ennobling  the  virtues,  which  it  had  not,  by 
attributing  them  also  to  the  Lilliputians. 

Thus  he  recounts  to  us  the  manner  of  government  adopted  by 
them : — **They  do  not  believe,"  says  Gulliver,  "that  Providence 
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intended  to  make  the  management  of  public  afiairs  a  mystery  to  be 
comprehended  only  by  a  few  persons  of  sublime  genius,  of  which 
there  are  seldom  three  born  in  an  age  j  but  they  suppose  truth, 
justice  and  the  like  would  qualiiy  any  man  for  the  service  of  his 
country."  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  an  obvious  one,  if  we 
but  call  to  mind  the  parties  at  that  time  at  the  helm  of  State, 
And  so,  not  to  be  tedious  in  quotations,  in  depictii^  all  the 
branches  of  the  infant  government — whether  the  judicial  court 
with  its  mode  of  punishment  or  the  royal  court  with  its  touma- 
mcnts,  (the  prize  whereof  was  a  blue  colored  silk  thread,)  the 
public  schools  or  the  public  prisons ;  whether  he  speaks  to  us  of 
the  Flimnap  court  scandal  or  tells  us  bow  proud  he  felt  in  kneel- 
ing to  kiss  the  monarch's  hand,  most  humorously  does  he  portray 
the  frailties  of  European  society. 

And  then,  wherever  the  occasion  warrants,  be  ridicules  the 
individual  faults  of  men.  He  opens  the  cover  of  Pandora's  box 
and  shows  us  all  the  traits  of  man ;  the  noble  parts  he  causes  to 
rise  in  beautifiil  hassa-rtlievo^  while  with  ruthless  hand  he  tears 
away  the  covering  of  the  vitious.  He  enters  alike  the  "  marble 
halt"  of  the  great  and  '■*■  the  huts  tvbere  poor  men  tie."  He 
used  the  power  of  his  pen — to  use  Thackeray's  words  of  another — ■ 
"  to  light  up  a  rascal  like  a  policeman's  lantern."  Upon  our 
vety  entrance  into  the  dwarf  country  we  inculcate  our  first  les- 
son— that  of  humility.  We  see  the  desire  for  parade  and  osten- 
tation— "  the  human  longing  after  empty  nothingness,"  as  Lamb 
calls  it — made  ridiculous  by  being  attributed  to  a  pigmy  six-incher. 
To  us,  at  least,  the  picture  as  we  can  im^ine  it,  is  a  laugh-allow- 
ing one.  To  see  a  dwarf  with  helmet  and  plume  and  all  the 
minutest  equipment  of  a  warrior,  elevated  upon  our  hero's  hand, 
and  threatening  while  he  brandishes  his  needle-sword,  is  quite 
enough  to  convince  one  of  the  insignificance  of  human  pride. 
Like  Goldsmith  upon  his  Village  Schoolmaster, 

"  We  (unl,  «ni  itill  onr  wonder  grew, 
Thit  one  imall  head  ihijuld  air]  all  he  knew," 

And  then  going  on  further,  we  meet  another  fine  reproof- 
man's  ingratitude, — how  he  often  seizes  the  slightest  pretext  to 
be  ungrateful  to  him,  who  may  have  been  his  greatest  benefactor, 
Gulliver  arrives  on  the  island  a  shipwrecked  captain.     After  per- 
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fonnii^  various  services,  such  as  destro^ng  the  armament  of  the 
Blefiiscans,  (the  French  of  Gulliver,)  and  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rojra)  city,  together  with  his  duties  as  avant  courier 
and  tactician  to  the  army,  he  is  sentenced  through  the  envy  of 
FUninap,  to  lose  his  eyes.  We  pause,  and  acknowledging  the 
justness  of  the  rebuke,  would  say  with  Gulliver,  "  I  had  rather 
venture  myself  on  a  frail  boat  on  the  mighty  ocean,  than  put  any 
more  confidence  in  princes  and  ministers." 

In  the  next  voyage  our  author  produces  a  happy  effect  by 
changii^  the  relation  between  Gulliver  and  the  inhabitants ;  "he 
turns  the  telescope,"  as  it  has  been  called,  and  paints  him  who 
was  recently  a  giant  among  pigmies,  now  as  a  pigmy  amoi^ 
Eycops.  In  this  book  we  can  trace  the  same  ideas,  but  nuintng 
in  a  different  channel.  In  the  first  book  the  satire  was  rather 
inferred  from  a  contrast  than  expressed,  but  now  through  the 
mouth  of  this  king  of  the  giants,  he  openly  ridicules  the  civil  and 
political  institutions  of  Europe,  and  by  the  same  means  be  gives 
us  his  Utopia  of  a  perfect  government.  The  satire  is  rendered 
the  more  scathing,  for  the  reason  that  the  captain  pretends  to 
dearly  love  the  very  things  which  in  reality  he  is  reprehending. 
For  he  says,  "I  was  forced  to  rest  with  patience,  while  my 
beloved  country  was  so  injuriously  treated."  Of  the  numerous 
examples  which  are  at  my  disposal,  and  which  find  more  room  in 
my  good  opinion  than  elsewhere,  I  have  selected  a  few  passs^s 
as  illustrative  of  the  humorious  mocking  spirit  that  abounds  in 
the  whole  description,  and  more  especially  in  chapters  VI  and  VII, 

Our  hero  after  having  passed  a  gloomy  eulogy  upon  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  judication,  is  somewhat  abashed  by  the  king's 
question,  asking  "  what  time  was  usually  spent  in  determinii^ 
between  right  and  wrong  ?"  and  '^  whether  advocates  and  lawyers 
had  liberty  to  plead  in  causes  manifestly  known  to  be  unjust,  vex- 
atious and  oppressive  i"  **  whether  party  tn  religion  or  in  politics 
were  observed  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  scale  of  justice  ?" 
Such  pointed  allusions  could  not  be  parried  aside,  for  we  learn 
from  Macaulay's  Life  of  Pitt,  that  the  courts  at  this  time,  in 
England,  were  open  to  all  these  and  even  severer  condemnations. 
Justice  had  lost  its  balance.  Money  was  the  all-potent  Sesame. 
Again,  in  reply  to  Gulliver's  remark  that  "  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  freely  picked  and  culled  out  by  the  people,  for  their 
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g^tat  abilities  and  love  of  their  country,  to  represent  the  wiBdom 
of  the  whole  tUte,"  bow  true  a  rebuke  and  how  antlicable  to  the 
M.  C.'s  of  America,  do  we  find  in  the  kingf*  answer,  ^whether 
a  stranger  with  a  strong  purse  might  not  influence  the  vulgar 
voters  to  choose  him  before  the  most  considerable  patriot  in  die 
neighborhood  i"  We  cannot  omit  the  followit^.  When  Gul- 
liver, thinking  he  would  confer  a  vast  fivor  upon  his  majesty,  by 
unfolding  to  him  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  offers 
the  secret  "  as  a  means  of  conquering  his  enemies  and  enlarging 
his  dominions,"  what  a  gulf  of  meaning  is  hidden  in  the  honest 
reproof  of  the  king.  "  Whoever,"  says  he,  "  could  make  two 
ears  of  corn  to  grow  upon  a  spot  where  only  one  grew  before, 
would  do  better  for  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of  politiciaas 
and  inventors.  *  *  *  As  for  me,  I  had  rather  lose  kdf  of 
my  kingdom  than  be  privy  to  such  a  secret."  And  in  conclusion, 
when  the  little  beii^  has  tried  with  all  the  eloquence  be  was 
master  of^  to  present  a  perfect  piaure  of  Europe — her  nobility 
and  her  people — her  laws  and  her  sciences — her  dvilizuioo  and 
her  refinement — the  king  gives  the  result  of  his  observations  as 
follows:  **My  little  friend  Grildrig,  you  have  passed  a  most 
admirable  panegyric  upon  your  country  ;  you  have  clearly  proved 
that  laws  are  best  explained,  interpreted  and  applied,  by  those 
whose  interests  and  abilities  lie  in  perverting,  confounding  and 
eluding  them." 

Now  he  turns  the  panorama  and  we  see  the  contrast.  He 
exhibits  the  government  of  these  '*  Sons  of  Aoak"  as  perfect. 
In  their  monarch  we  find  his  model — "  one  indifferent  to  con- 
quest and  who  confined  the  knowlet^e  of  government  widiin 
narrow  bounds— to  common  sense  and  reason— to  justice  axul 
lenity." 

In  offisring  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ridiculed  the 
third  class  of  objects — the  serious  attempts  at  invention — I  shall 
draw  all  my  examples  from  that  most  humorous,  most  Hudibna> 
tic  of  aj]  the  parts — the  Voyage  to  Lepuu.  This  has  ofi:en  been 
called  an  unjust  tirade  ag^st  the  sciences,  which  idea  is  a  mis> 
uken  one,  for  it  is  aimed  at  the  abuse  of  science  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Aime  rather  than  at  its  reality.  Were  we  to  take  iq>  a 
history  of  the  chimerical  inventions  of  this  double  century,  enti- 
tled The  VajDity  of  Sdencea,  we  should  ag^  wkh  Dr.  JohiuoOt 
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that  Swift  wa>  **  the  right  man  in  the  right  age."  And  Irving, 
from  his  love  of  '■*■  diving  down  after  qiecimens  of  anUquity," 
hat  described  some  of  the  numerous  projects  **  that  were  set  on 
foot  for  the  impoverishment  of  the  credulous  and  the  general 
detriment  of  the  community."  In  his  Bracebridge  Hall  he  tells 
us  of  the  numerous  persons  who  had  expended  health  and  prop- 
erty in  search  of  the  fiibulous  philosopher's  stone.  And  he  has 
recorded  the  famous  "  bubble-mania,"  called  John  Law's  Misng- 
sippi  Scheme,  and  he  says,  *'  A  company  was  even  formed  and 
its  shares  were  bought,  which  was  merely  advertised  as  '  for  an 
undertaking  which  in  due  time  shall  be  revealed ' ;  and  among 
other  projecu'wcre  companies  'for  planting  of  mulberry  trees 
and  breedit^  of  silk-worms,' "  (upon  both  of  which  Swift  has 
given  us  most  humorous  parodies.) 

Surely,  an  age  that  could  not  only  tolerate,  but  eveif  support 
such  a[^arent  monstrositieB,  must  have  needed  badly  the  invec- 
tives of  a  Cervantes  or  a  Swift.  And  to  placing  in  the  most 
futtasUc  light  such  spurious  schemes  our  author  has  devoted  the 
third  book  of  his  fiury  tale.  Our  wayfarer  arrives  at  a  flying 
island  (which  is  supposed  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  balloon  fever 
of  the  age,)  whose  movements  are  regukted  by  a  loadstone. 
The  inhabitants  are  so  deeply  immersed  in  abstruse  speculations, 
as  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  *'  flapper,"  whose  duty  is  to 
bring  back  their  master'g  minds  to  the  duties  of  ordinary  life. 
They  have  no  conception  for  anything  except  enrities,  abstrac- 
tions and  transccndentals.  Here  he  is  Jntroduced  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  members  of  which  were  engaged  in  various  inven- 
tions "all  tending  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,"  among 
which  he  enumerates  the  following :  "  Some,  says  the  ci^itain, 
were  petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living  horse  to  prevent  them  from 
foundering,  and  then  there  was  an  ii^cnious  artist  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  of  building  houses  by  banning  at  the  roof 
and  working  downwards,  which  he  justified,"  says  Gulliver,  "by 
the  like  practice  of  those  two  prudent  insects,  the  bee  and  the 
qiidcr."  He  saw  also  *'saloes  of  sympathy,"  wooden  birds 
which  oi^ht  to  fly  and  l»asMn  images  meant  to  speak.  And 
lastly,  the  captain  was  highly  pleased  with  the  following  method 
of  learning  Mathematics :  "  The  propoution  and  demonstration 
wore  written  on  a  thin  wafer  with  ink  conqKwed  of  cephalic  tmc- 
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ture.  This  the  student  was  to  swallow  on  a  fosting  stomach,  and 
for  three  days  following,  to  live  on  nothing  but  bread  and  water. 
As  the  wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  brain,  bearing 
the  proposition  along  with  it."  And  so  we  might  go  on  multi- 
plying examples,  unce  Gulliver  acquired  a  mass  of  information 
and  with  the  diligence  of  a  good  traveler,  has  imparted  it  to  us. 

The  gravest  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  Swift,  is  that 
of  libelling.  He  is  accused  of  degrading  unjustly  the  human 
race,  by  giving  to  it  a  less  amount  of  intelligence  than  to  a  beast, 
and  that  he  imitates  his  own  Yahoos  and  "  discharges  upon  his 
victim  a  shower  of  filth  from  which  neither  courage  nor  dexterity 
can  afford  protection."  The  fallowing  remark  is  from  Mr.  Har- 
ris' "  Philosophical  Inquiries."  "  One  absurdity  of  the  author 
is  well  |vorth  remarking :  in  order  to  render  the  nature  of  man 
odious  and  the  nature  of  beast  amiable,  he  is  compelled  to  give 
human  characters  to  his  beasts  and  beastly  characters  to  his  men." 
If  we  analyze  this  sentence,  we  will  find  that  it  is  assumed  that 
Swift  desires  to  render  *'  the  nature  of  man  odious"  and  *'  the 
nature  of  beasts  amiable."  To  twist  into  such  a  marvellous  form 
a  design  of  nature,  could  hardly  have  been  his  object.  I  think 
the  natural  inference  is  that  he  desired  to  present  two  pictures  to 
man, — one  warning  him  not  to  suffer  the  animal  part  to  predomi- 
nate, lest  he  resemble  the  "vile  Yahoo," — the  other  advising 
him  to  imiute  the  generous  Houghnhyms.  The  effect  is  deep- 
ened by  the  oddity  of  bis  characters.  Chaucer,  in  his  Nun's 
Priests  tale,  gave  animal  forms  to  his  creatures,  not  from  misan- 
thropy, but  that  the  moral  might  be  conveyed  more  easily. 
Take  away  the  rational  parts  from  man  and  you  leave  a  skeleton 
of  vices.  Such  was  Swift's  object ;  in  its  perversion  malice  has 
found  its  advantage  and  jealousy  its  end.  They  stand  before  one 
looking-glass,  and  but  one  reflection  is  seen.  Go  they  between 
two,  both  sides  will  be  visible.  They  blame  him  for  making  the 
Yahoo  so  di^usting,  but  see  not  how  he  has  elevated  the  nobler 
parts  of  our  nature.  They  acknowledge  their  resemblance  to 
the  form  of  the  one,  but  see  no  resembbnce  to  themselves  in  a 
creature  **  endowed,"  as  Gulliver  tells  us,  "  with  every  virtue." 

The  accusation  of  impiety  is  brought  against  Gulliver.  The 
only  ground  upon  which  the  patrons  of  this  charge  rest  their 
hopes  of  success,  is  the  tendency  said  to  be  observable  in  the 
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Voysge  to  Lilliput,  in  the  contentions  of  the  Small  and  Big- 
Endisns.  "  Of  this  part,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  charity  may  be 
persuaded  to  think  that  it  was  vritten  by  a  man  of  peculiar  char- 
acter without  bad  intentions,  but  it  is  certainly  of  dangerous 
example."  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  seeing  the  danger.  In 
no  place  are  the  essentials  of  religion  attacked,  but  only  its  many 
schisms  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  kingdom  and  which  have 
born  the  fruits  of  Ritualism — the  threatening  evil  of  the  Episco- 
pate of  to-day.  Here  is  the  Lilliputian  parody :  "  It  was  the 
primitive  way  of  breaking  eggs  upon  the  lai^er  end,  but  his  pres- 
ent majesty's  grand&ther,  while  he  was  a  boy,  going  to  eat  an 
^g  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  happened  to  cut  his  finger. 
Whereupon  the  emperor  published  an  edict  commanding  alt  his 
subjects  to  break  the  small  end  of  their  eggs."  On  account  of 
this  unheard-of  innovation,  the  religion  of  the  little  folks  became 
as  mixed  as  the  threads  given  poor  Pscyhe  to  sort.  **  Every  man 
became  an  innovator."  We  are  told  that  six  revolutions  resulted 
and  that  1 1,000  persons  preferred  to  suffer  death  than  violate 
'*the  fundamental  doctrines  of  their  great  prophet,  Lustrog." 
Surely  this  sprightly  coruscation  is  not  designed  as  a  stricture 
upon  the  church,  but  upon  the  new-fangled  innovations,  which  a 
too  radical  progression  has  ever  been  introducing  into  its  charter. 
We  have  now  reached  the  only  feature  which  deserves  all  the 
censure  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it.  Swift's  proneness  to 
clothe  indelicate  thoughts  in  a  humorous  dress  of  words.  The 
love  of  saying  vu^r  things,  is  a  dangerous  weakness  in  any 
mind.  They  are  the  small  shafU  for  having  his  quiver  full  of 
which  no  author  is  blessed.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  protean 
variety  of  shapes,  but  with  an  unvarying  sameness  of  intention. 
He  scarcely  ever  touches  the  character  of  woman  without 
reproach,  be  she  a  Lilliputian  Flimnap,  or  a  Brobdingnagian  mud 
of  honor.     With  him  as  with  his  friend  Pope — 


And  so  he  is  wont  to  employ  some  expression  of  unmanly  con- 
tempt when  he  speaks  of  them.  The  beautiful  portraiture  of  the 
Lilliputians  is  blurred  by  his  disgraceful  method  of  extinguishing 
the  great  fire.  In  the  second  voy^e  we  are  shocked  by  the  inde 
cent  account  of  the  waiting  maids  of  honor,  and  in  other  portions 
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we  meet  like  impurities.  But  in  our  censuring,  we  should 
remember  the  age.  When  we  learn  that  Fielding's  Tom  Jones 
was  "  not  only  received  but  highly  applauded,"  and  remember 
that  this  was  the  age  that  applauded  '*thc  fictitious  works  of 
Smollet,  pervaded  by  filth  and  indecency,"  we  may  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  faults  are  in  some  d^ree  chaigeable  '*  to  the  age," 
jiot  '*  to  the  man."  But  those  many  luckless  allusions— those 
unhappy  digresilon^— faults  **  of  the  man"— we  cannot  in  justice 
pass  over.  Such  I  will  condemn  by  using  Goldsmith's  remark 
upon  a  like  &iling  of  Voltaire,  **  Wit  employed  in  dressing  up 
obscenity,  is  like  the  art  employed  in  painting  a  corpse  j  it  may 
be  thus  rendered  tolerable  to  one  sense,  but  fails  not  quickly  to 
offend  some  other." 

Finally,  our  hero's  adventures  are  said  to  be  *'  spun  out  to  an 
intolerable  extent."  The  c^tain  may  have  some  faults,  but  he 
is  anything  but  tedious.  "It  was  received,"  we  are  told,  '*with 
such  avidity  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  before 
the  second  could  be  made.  It  was  read  by  the  high  and  low,  the 
learned  and  illiterate.  Criticism  was  lost  in  wonder."  This 
would  not  have  h:q>pened  had  it  been  characterized  by  dullness. 
I  think  that  veiy  circumstantiality — upon  which  rests  the  charge 
of  monotony — is  one  of  the  charming  features.  He  narrates  all 
the  minutest  circumstances  mth.  such  an  inimitable  air  of  proba- 
bility— with  such  marked  consistency — as  almost  to  persuade  us 
of  the  reality  of  the  marvels  he  is  describing.  Sinbad  relates 
his  travels  to  B^dad  and  his  adventures  in  the  diamond  valley, 
and  we  are  h^hly  delighted,  yet  feel  at  the  same  time  that  his 
wonders  are  fictitious.  Gulliver,  like  Rolunson  Crusoe,  describes 
travels  equally  as  improbable,  arui  by  his  being  careful  in  the 
minutise,  the  fiction  is  received  by  us  as  if  it  were  true.  Our 
interest  is  enhanced  by  the  power  he  possessed  of  adopting  and 
sustaining  novel  characters.  No  wonder  that  ad  Irish  Bishop 
exclaimed,  '*  There  were  tmu  things  in  Gulliver's  travels  that  he 
could  tut  quite  believe  T*  No  matter  what  may  be  his  position 
or  conditioD— bound  by  the  "  insect-like"  pigmies  or  attacked  hy 
the  Yahooa— shut  up  in  the  box  at  sea  or  in  his  ca^  00  land — 
suspended  on  the  finger  of  a  giant  or  in  the  mouth  of  a  monkey — 
aU  the  particuhua  mentioned  cluster  around  the  main  incident 
and  rigidly  stret^;tben  it.    When  he  is  residing  amot^  the  pig- 
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mies,  600  beds  are  made  into  oi>e~300  tailon  are  employed  upon 
his  clothes.  At  Laputa  eveiythii^  wears  a  mathematical  appear- 
ance. He  sleeps  on  **  a  triai^lar  bed  in  a  rectangular  house," 
he  talks  **  by  rhombs,  circles  and  ellipses."  His  tailor,  when 
makii^  his  clothes,  took  his  altitude  by  a  quadrant,  and  then  with 
a  rule  and  compass  described  the  dimensions  and  outlines  of  his 
body — and  having  completed  his  calculations  by  tines,  tangents 
and  cosines,  brought  him  his  suit. 

Likewise,  in  his  philosophical  researches  at  Lagado,  in  his  com^ 
munion  with  *'  the  marshalled  hosts  of  the  dead"  at  Glubbdub- 
nib,  and  his  visit  to  the  **  immortal  Sbuldbutgs"  at  Xu^nagea, 
we  cannot  &il  to  admire  the  same  wonderful  uniformity. 

And  without  prolonging  these  refleaions,  I  would  lequest  the 
reader  to  notice  the  infinite  art, — the  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  displayed  by  the  author  after  Gulliver's  retitfn  from  hii 
several  voyages.  The  strange  associations  which  he  has  lately 
fonned  still  haunt  him.  He  comes  home  from  the  pigmy-tand 
and  laughs  at  his  wife  because  she  has  grown  stout.  Ag^n  be 
returns  from  the  giant-country  and  blames  his  daughter  for  having 
lived  so  economically  as  to  grow  thin.  And  yet  it  it  on  account 
of  these  and  a  thousand  other  masterly  touches  that  our  wanderer 
is  called  dull.  If  he  is  dull,  he  is  dull  on  puq)ose.  Tlie  captain 
beloi^  to  that  **  somewhat  dull"  race  of  men — an  *'old  sea- 
captain  of  Wai^ng,"  And  to  keep  this  constantly  before  the 
reader,  Swifi  introduces  the  language  natural  to  such  a  character. 

When  we  turn  to  study  the  style  of  this  unique  work  we  are 
first  struck  by  the  purity  and  clearness  eveiy«4iere  i^iparent. 
Its  descriptions  can  be  best  given  in  his  own  language.  Speaking 
of  the  literature  of  the  Brobdingnagians,  he  says,  *'  Their  style 
is  clear,  masculine  and  smooth,  but  not  florid."  This  is  his  idea 
of  what  style  should  be  ;  this  is  the  model  which  he  has  followed. 

Perpitcuity,  which  Blair  asserts  to  be  the  fundamentAl  quality 
of  every  style,  it  the  corner-stone  of  his.  Reading,  we  do  not 
study.  **  It  was  read  by  all  classes, — the  high  and  the  low,  the 
learned  and  the  illiterate,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  above.  It  is  read  by  the  child  as  a  &iry  tale,  by  the 
youth  at  a  novel,  and  by  the  man  as  a  humorous  history  of  man's 
fwbles.  No  matter  who  it  the  reader, — the  diild,  the  youth  or 
the  man, — there  is  something  encbandog — u^ttov — ^for  all. 
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And  to  this  child-like  simplicity — this  "open-air"  atmosphere 
of  style — he  has  added  a  world  of  humor,  just  as  Scott,  with  so 
happy  an  effect  has  interwoven  it  with  some  of  the  most  serious 
passages  of  Antiquary,  and  enlivened  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe  with 
the  revellings  of  "  merry  Friar  Tuck."  Sometimes  on  '*  a  pat 
allusion"  to  Walpole,  sometimes  in  a  cunning  metaphor,  an  odd 
simile  or  a  blunt  broadside,  sometimes  at  Church,  sometimes  at 
State.  Suppressed  in  one  place  by  more  serious  thoughts,  like 
the  &bulous  waters  of  Arethusa,  it  rises  unexpectedly  in  another. 
So  odd  are.many  of  his  caricatures,  and  shaded  by  such  *'  unhar- 
monious,  yet  blending"  colors,  that  we  are  forced  to  laugh,  though 
the  object  causing  our  laughter  may  be  a  personal  &ult.  The 
field  in  which  be  entered  is  a  vast  one  for  the  humorist. 

The  many  infirmities  of  man  of  themsdves,  often  cause  our 
laughter,  wtule  the  one-sided  policy  of  the  Tories  and  the  frivo- 
lous contentions  between  High  and  Low  Church,  *' whether 
Church  vestaments  (as  the  Dean  says,)  should  be  black  or  white, 
red  or  gray,  and  whether  they  should  be  long  or  short,  narrow  or 
wide,  dirty  or  clean,"  when  shown  in  their  most  ridiculous  light 
by  a  skillful  himiorist,  would  provoke  a  smile  even  from  a  Fene- 
lon.  And  so  skillful  is  the  humorous  blended  with  the  ironical, 
that  we  cannot  be  angry,  and  are  forced  to  laugh  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. We  swallow  the  tonic  for  the  honey  with  which  it  is 
administered,  and  even  enjoy — 

" the  ndre,  keen  with  wit-itiiAi  ipriiiUed  ronnl, 

like  beuDi  of  light,  too  light  ind  fioe  to  woood." 

But  not  Upon  its  humor  does  it  depend  for  its  position.  Too 
many  works  fiiUy  as  humorous  as  the  merriest  strain  of  the  cap- 
tain's, have  become  entombed  in  the  "  litentry  catacombs"  of 
England,  to  warrant  any  such  assertion.  Is  its  satire  just  ?  This 
is  the  riddle  upon  the  solving  of  which  Guiliver  shall  be  judged. 
For,  as  a  satirist  who  is  warmed  by  a  virtuous  indignation  ;^inst 
error,  is  an  ally  to  the  IcgisUtive  authority  of  the  country,  so, 
if  his  arrows  are  feathered  with  envy  or  pointed  by  misanthropy, 
he  may  become  proportionately  dangerous.  In  the  one  case  be 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  civil  Inquisition  for  striking  terror 
where  the  law  fiuls  to  reach.  For  ohta  in  high  places  it  is  found 
that  opinions  which  lai^h  violence  to  scorn,  are  ovenhrown  by 
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ridicule.     Men  who  fear  nothing  eUe,  dread  to  be  consigned  to 
the  social  Auto-de-fe  of  the  satirist. 

Now  Swift  has  attempted  to  stop  by  the  powers  of  ridicule,  the 
torrent  of  faction,  at  that  time  so  impetuous.  He  has  out-Wal- 
poled  th«  earl,  and  lifting  his  party  from  their  national  clement 
into  the  air,  be  has  overthrown  them.  Tlien  enlai^ng  his 
scheme,  he  has  touched  with  the  hand  of  Horace,  without  the 
severity  of  Juvenal,  the  vices  of  man  at  large,  ^intending,"  as 
his  obituary  notice  declares,  "  to  reform  rather  than  to  ridicule." 
These  words,  carved  upon  his  tomb,  find  witness  in  our  hearts  of 
their  truth.  None  can  rise  from  a  perun!  of  Gulliver  and  say 
that  the  many  honest  reproofs  are  unjust ;  whether  for  public  or 
private,  party  or  individual,  none  arc  -overdrawn.  We  feel  the 
justness,  we  acknowledge  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  dictated. 
We  see  that  Swift  is  Inttger  Ipte — free  from  the  vices  he  con- 
demns. And  from  this  feeling  and  acknowledgment,  it  is  right 
to  say,  that  they  are  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  he  designed 
them — *' man's  improvement," 


'^t  $mu  fm- 


Who  rideth  M>  bte  throoih  tbe  wiadjr  iriUf 
The  fttbcT  joa  kc  throogh  tbe  dark,  with  Ui  cUM( 
He  fmpi  the  boj'  well  ia  hji  am ) 
He  holdi  biin  fnt,  be  kecfi  him  wmn. 

<*  Mjr  WD,  whf  10  timidly  •hrink  joa  awijr  i — " 
"Bat  tee  foa  not,  father,  the  Fairr  KiTi%,uji 

The  Fiuj  Kiii(  with  hh  tail  and  crown  ?" 
**  My  WD,  'til  odIt  the  min'i  dark  liowii.'* 

<*  M]r  pretty  child,  come  go  with  me  j 
Soch  beandM  gimei  111  pUy  with  thee  1 
Oiy  flower),  and  maD;,  grow  by  the  lea. 
And  gold-wnmght  dieMCi  an  waldng  for  thee." 

■<  My  &ther,  my  fuher,  uy  do  yon  not  heir, 
what  whiapen  the  F^  King  into  my  eat." 

"Be  qoiet,  keep  qoiet,  my  little  (on, 
'TTli  the  luttUni  of  aotnmn-icaml  leirei  ilone." 
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"  WDt  come  irith  me,  mf  prettj  boy  1 
Uj  din|btcn  ilull  mak*  tbf  turf  t  jof. 
The  1b<  of  the  aifhtljr  d«aea  dwj' knp, 

••  Ur  htber,  mT  liNjMr,  Mid  )MM  iImb  Mt 
Tba  FaiiT  Kini'a  *u«linr  by  jas  daricNM*  ■;«}" 

*  M;  Kw,  oj  ND,  I  He  it  iniCe  pUln  { 
The  gnj  old  wiUowi  are  tnnhUng  thj  bnin." 

*<  I  kiTc  thee,  I'm  churned  by  thy  beaotifid  lam. 

And  if  thon'rt  unwillinj,  I're  power  to  hinn." 
"Mf  fobet,  my  iither,  he  kUci  me  now) 

A  hurt  hi*  the  Filiy  IUii|  done  me  ■omehaw.'* 

Feu-  comet  on  the  father,  he  bredci  Into  fligh^ 
Tlie  child  In  liii  arnu  !•  pamini  wkh  flight  | 
And  Kvceiy  he  retthei  bit  home,  md  hit  door, 
EiC  the  child  \a  bii  amu,  wai  bii  no  more. 


:;i«  Pir%s  of  %e  iti»  Wmln; 


Whbh  the  pbilt^jst  wishes  to  study  the  laws  which  govern 
the  development  of  language,  he  selects  a  tongue  which  has  not 
been  corrupted  b^  the  inSuence  of  foreign  dialects,— which,  as 
nearly  as  pos»b]e,  has  flowed  down,  in  an  unmingled  stream, 
from  the  earliest  antiquity.  So  when  we  study  the  history  of 
man's  attempts  to  explain  the  unknown,  we  must  seek  a  mythol- 
ogy which  has  been  subject  to  but  one  set  of  influences.  For 
this  reason,  the  theology  of  the  primitive  race  of  this  continent, 
offers  peculiar  advantages.  For  while  the  systems  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  have  at  various  stages  of  their  progress,  been 
hopelessly  mingled  with  those  of  conquering  tribes,  that  of  the 
Indian  race  has  remained  untouched  by  any  foreign  influence. 
It  is  also  especially  interesting,  from  the  opportunities  it  offers, 
for  studying  the  changes  which  advancement  in  civilization  pro- 
duces in  religious  ideas.  For  among  these  Indian  tribes,  we  have 
all  types  of  civilization,  from  the  d^raded  Esquimaux  of  the  far 
north  to  the  highly  cultivated  Aztec  and  Peruvian,  who  possessed 
at   one  time  a   more  spiritualized  religion  and  upon  whom  the 
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oonceptton  of  1  sii^e  pomrerful  nuod  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
had  begun  to  dawn.  If  then,  all  other  ftlse  religions  have  had 
those  who  lave  heralded  their  virtuea  and  excellences,  it  is  emi- 
nentljr  proper  that  the  Indian  Mythology  should  receive  its  share 
d  attention, — a  mythology  wfiidi  ofiers  great  attraaions,  and  in 
some  portions  is  not  inferior  in  beautf  nor  su^esdveness  to  that 
<^  ancient  Greece.  For  no  one  who  studies  it  fairly  can  enter- 
tun  the  belief  that  Indian  theology  ts  a  mere  mass  of  aimless 
)d>surdities.  The  trudi  is  that  it  contains  many  moral  ideas,  to 
the  standard  of  which  hardly  any  other  ps^an  nation  has  so 
closely  approximated.  The  supreme  deity  of  the  Navajo  Indian, 
for  instance,  is  conceived  to  be  a  woman  of  infinite  purity  and 
goodness  1  and  this  belief  shows  its  refining  and  humanizing 
power  in  the  kindness  and  respect  with  which  the  women  of  that 
tribe  are  treated.  One  of  the  gods  of  (he  Aztecs,  was  in  &ct 
deified  benevolence  and  goodness, — a  being  who  spem  his  time 
on  earth  in  laboring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. 

The  author  of  the  "  Myths  of  the  New  World"  has  not 
attempted  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  very  extensive  field  of 
Indian  mythology,  althoi^h  he  has  done  enough  to  indicate  its 
claims  to  attention.  The  special  aim  of  his  book  is  to  unfold 
the  conceptions  which  he  supposes  to  be  embodied  in  certain 
fobles.  To  this  task  he  has  broi^t  a  very  extended  acquaint- 
ance with  Indian  legends,  and  a  spirit  of  fideli^  to  actual  facts, 
which  is  &om  the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  commendable. 
For  the  subject  is  one  which  from  its  vague  character  offisrs  pecu- 
liar temptations  to  empty  theorising;  and  the  &cts  of  which 
have  been  too  often  tortured  to  suit  particular  hypotheses. 

But  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  contradictory  speculations, — of 
those  iritich  have  classed  all  Indian  mythologies  under  the  head 
of  Devil  worship,  and  of  those  which  rect^nize  in  them  the  types 
of  Christian  doctrines, — he  has  fiuled  to  claim  for  them  all  the 
elements  of  spiritual  truth  which  they  really  contain.  He  ai^es 
only  from  the  great  principles  of  human  nature.  But  those 
remarkable  coincidences  which  one  continually  finds  between  the 
ancient  or  the  nide,  and  the  more  modern  and  enlightened  forms 
of  belief,  are  the  more  striking  when  they  appear  among  nations 
which  for  centuries  have  been  separated  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  Old  World — the  cradle  of  religious  truth. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  for  wisdom  is  the  ninth ; 
in  which  is  shown  forth  a  notion  or  belief  among  the  Aztecs 
almost  identical  with  that  which  the  Roman  poets  embodied  in 
their  fanciful  creations,  and  which  Christianity  affirms  in  the 
story  of  the  fa.\\  and  the  redemption.  This  is  a  belief,  moreover, 
almost  always  to  be  found  in  some  form  or  other  among  nations 
of  any  considerable  culture ;  taking  its  rise  from  a  natural  and 
almost  instinctive  feeling,  .that  "the  times  are  out  of  joint;' 
that  disease  and  pain  in  all  the  forms  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
are  something  abnormal ;  contrary  to  the  plan  of  nature ;  and 
that  at  some  time  in  the  distant  future  the  world  will  be  regen- 
erated and  appear  again  in  its  primitive  innocence  and  perfection. 
This  belief  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  South 
American  Indians,  that  not  all  the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  rule 
could  crush  it  out.  Who  can  £ail  to  see  an  evidence  of  the  sub- 
stantial unity  of  the  race,  stronger  than  any  fancied  derivation  of 
these  Indian  stories  from  the  Mosaic  boolcs,  in  the  picture  which 
the  author  draws  of  the  conquered  Peruvians  *^  mounting  to  the 
house-tops  and  gazing  long  and  anxiously  in  the  lightening  east, 
hoping  to  descry  the  noble  form  of  Montezimia  advancing 
through  the  morning  beams,  at  the  head  of  a  conquerii^  army," 
*^  These  fancied  reminiscences,  these  unfounded  hopes,  so  p^;an, 
so  childish,  let  no  one,"  says  he,  '*  dismiss  them  as  the  babblings 
of  ignorance.  Contemplated  in  their  broadest  meaning,  as  charac- 
teristics of  the  race  of  man,  they  have  an  interest  b^her  than 
any  history,  beyond  that  of  any  poetry.  They  point  to  the 
recognized  discrepancy  between  what  man  is  and  what  be  feels 
he  should  be — must  be.  They  arc  the  indignant  protests  of  the 
race  ^inst  acquiescence  in  the  world's  evil,  as  the  world's  law ; 
they  are  the  incoherent  utterances  of  those  yearnings  for  nobler 
conditions  of  existence,  which  no  savagery,  no  ignorance,  nothing 
but  a  false  and  lying  enlightenment  wholly  extinguish."  So 
much  may  be  said  to  any  one  who  considers  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican mytholc^  beneath  the  notice  of  science.  Again  we  say, 
that  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  work  before 
us,  the  author  has  combined  with  great  research,  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
uasm  and  fidelity  to  the  truth  ;  rejecting  everything  in  the  least 
d^jrec  doubtful  and  not  founded  on  Bun. 

T,   H.   R.' 
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Simoralnim  |[slmsis. 


Tha   Ooll«s«   Y*ar 

Hu  agtin  began,  for  the  one  hundred  and  nzt^-mnth  time,  the  opening 
day  bong  Thunday,  September  17.  The  college  green  itilt  remuni 
intact,  and  beyond  the  removal  of  iu  ornamental  plank  benches,  no  gtept 
in  the  enibrcement  of  "  Preudent  Woolaey's  Reconatmctioii  Policy"  teem 
to  hare  been  taken.  The  "  new  dormitory  building  "  hu  not  yet  ven- 
tured ontaide  the  Treaaurer'i  office,  and  the  "memorial  chapel"  ttill 
enjoyj  the  protection  of  the  Art  GftUery.  North  Middle  hat  been  ahingled, 
at  wai  that  poore*t  of  our  building*,  the  Laboratory,  nx  month*  ago, 
Trumbnl)  Gallery  hu  been  plastered  anew  and  deprived  of  iti  name,  and 
even  the  Chapel  and  South  Middle  have  had  thor  foundation  ttonet  newly 
cemented ;  10  the  "  old  ahelli "  will  probably  itand  for  another  generation 
at  lean.  Out  record  doaei  with  Saturday,  September  i6,  and  extendi 
back  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 

Annual  Ixamlnatlens 
Were  in  progresa,  and  the  sun,  though  "  dittant  from  the  earth  95,300,000 
milea,"  waa  sending  his  strokes  right  and  left.  In  ajnte  of  the  terrific 
heat,  the  Jonion  were  obliged  to  past  a  aecond  examination  in  Natural 
Pliilo*o|Ay,  because  it  waa  tumused  that  certain  members  of  the  class  had 
become  acquainted  beforehand  mth  the  qneitiona  upon  the  first  paper. 
A  nmiliar  course  was  alto  ponued  toward*  one  of  the  clatiet  in  the 
Sdentific  School ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Sophomore*,  who  were  believed 
to  have  diicovered  their  French  paper,  a  dozen  "low  stand  "  men  who 
"rushed  "  it  were  arbitrarily  selected,  as  being  on  that  account  the  guilty 
partiei,  and  made  to  go  through  a  second  eximinadon.  Six  Junior*  were 
dropped,  but  the  lentence  ha*  been  commuted  to  ezpnlaion  in  the  cate  of 
two.  Editorial  modei^  forbid*  the  mention  of  names  in  thia  connection. 
"About  fifty"  were  conditioned,  moatly  upon  Greek,  in  wUch  atndy  a 
majority  of  the  clas*  were  last  term  somehow  marked  "below -average," 
Three  Sophomore*  and  one  Freshman  were  also  dropped,  and  the  nomber 
of  condition*  wa*  qnite  lai^  in  both  cases.  The  Freshmen,  neverthelen, 
went  oS*  on  Thursday  to  thdr  "  annual  dinner, — the  cap*  to  Branfbrd 
Point  and  the  hat*  to  Savin  Rock, — and  we  suppose  enjoyed  it  greatly. 
Before  aetting  out  the  two  bctions  good  naturedly  joined  together  in  giving 
their  instructors  the  caitonury  cheer*.  The  dread  results  of  the  examina- 
uons,  a*  above  chronicled,  were  announced  on  Friday  to  the  parties  inte- 
letted,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  came  the 

Ba«««laur«at«, 
Which  wu  preached  this  year  by  President  WooUey,  at  the  apedal  request 
of  the  class,    Hii  sut^ect  wa*  the  "  Power  of  Relipon  b  Practical  life," 
VOL.   XXXIT.  3 
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from  the  ten,  Phil.  »>  ijj  and  tb«  MRnoa  ibai  unce  been  pnbliihed. 
About  ttzty  of  the  gnduatiag  cUu  were  pretent,  but  owing  to  the  appra- 
uve  weather  there  wu  )eti  than  the  oiuil  ■ttendance  from  ontiidc  Of 
coone  TCiy  few  of  the  uadergndnatea  were  there,  u  iboat  all  had  left 
town,  except  the  Sophomorei  who  temained  in  town  to  take  part  in,  01 
liaten  to,  thdr 

Prix*  DsolamaHMi*, 
Which  weie  held  ki  the  Chapel  on  the  evening  of  Tneulaj,  ]\Aj  11, 
commcnciDg  at  a  qaarter  paK  8,  and  laiting  abont  two  houiK  The 
audience  compriied  ^00  pcnont,  perhapi,  and  good  attention  wu  prcaerrcd 
throughout;  but  the  "new  plan,"  though  potdbly  an  improvement  on  the 
old  one,  can  hardly  be  judged  a  verjr  datteritig  niccett.  The  "rhinecn  beat 
ipeaken,"  according  to  previoua  (election,  held  forth  aa  (bllowi  :^"The 
Triumpha  of  the  Comtitntion,'*  Walter  S,  Logan,  Waihington.  Conn. ; 
"  Adama  and  Bonaparte,"  Edward  G,  Selden,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  "  Haym 
in  Reply  to  Webater,"  Walter  S.  Hull.  NaahviUe.  Tena;  "Oor 
Country,"  Jes^k  E.  Lord,  N.  Y.  City ;  "Phodiig  Crohore,"  Thomas 
J.  Tilney.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j  "MatiuB  to  the  Pattidana,"  Russell  A. 
Cate,*  Caitine,  Me. ;  "  Spartacns  to  the  (^diaton,"  Charles  M.  Reeve, 
Daniville,  N.  Y. ;  "The  Death  of  Arnold,"  Samuel  A.  R^ttumd, 
Cleveland.  O.  (  "  liberty  the  True  Source  of  Power  In  Govemmeiit," 
Scdi^ler  B,  Jachon,  Newail,  N.  j. ;  "  Manachutetta  and  the  Union," 
George  L.Bta!rdslc),yi^axA,Q'xaa^;  "Spartacus  to  the  Raman  Envoyi," 
Carringeon  Phelps,  North  Colebroook,  Conn, ;  "  An  Appeal  for  Cret^" 
Charles  E.  Skepard,  Danaville,  N.  Y, }  "  The  Scotch  Covenanter  ^aimt 
King  Charlea,"  Morris  F.  Tyler,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Each  one  rf  the 
three  regular  prise*  wai  apUt,  and  the  halve*  fell  aa  follow*: — bat,  Ray- 
mond and  Tilney ;  aecond,  Phelpt  and  Reeve ;  third,  Jackion  and  Tyler. 
Few  of  the  Faculty  were  preaent  at  the  ipeaking,  on  account,  we  pro- 
lume,  of  the 

Conofe  Ad  OtMum* 
Whatever  that  may  be,  which  was  preached  at  the  nme  time  in  the  Centre 
charch,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Churchill  of  Woodbury,  a  member  of  the  preaenc 
Legiilature.  Hit  subject  waa  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrificial  Atonement," 
and  bia  audience  very  small  indeed,  Perhapa  becauae  aome  who  abould 
have  attended  were  engaged  in  a  little  preparatory  wire  palling  for  dte 
benefit  of 

PM  mmt»  Kappa, 
Which  fraternity,  at  iti  meeting  on  Wednesday  isaratng,  in  spite  of  the 
most  determined  oppontion,  succeeded  in  electing  its  next  year^  lAcera, 
a*  follows: — PreiUent,  Hotaoe  Bimey,  Jr.,  '28;  Vke  President,  Prof 
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A.  C.  Twinii^  'ao;  Cor.  Steretary,  ProE  D.  C.  Gilnwn.  '52;  Treit- 
surer,  Pro£  I*  R.  Pickitd,  '56;  Asrt  Treasurer,'E.  Heaton,  '6g  ;  Rec. 
Secretary,  B.  Petrin,  '69  j  Orator,  Goy.  BmoryWuhbun),  of  Cunbridge, 
with  Freadent  McCoah.  of  PriDceton,  at  nibMitnte ;  Poet,  Edwird  R.  Sm, 
'61,  with  Juat»  K.  Lombard,  '54,  a*  lubctitute.  Thirty-eeven  decdont 
to  the  highen  itaoil  men  of  '6g  were  alio  (pvee  out.  The  brotherhood 
then  adjonnied  to  the  annual  meetiiig  of  the  graduate*  at  Alnmni  Hall, 
which  we  uadentaad  wai  even  t  more  stupid  afbir  than  unul,  and  at 
t  l.jo  marched  with  honid  front  to  the  North  church,  where  the  oratiw) 
wa*  delivered  by  Rev.  Joceph  P.  Thompaon,  of  N.  Y.,  and  the  Poem  by 
Rev.  George  T.  Dole,  of  Stockbridge,  both  of  the  clau  of  '38.  The 
fbrnier  gentleman  look  at  hit  theme,  "  The  Elenienti  of  Succch  id  De- 
mocracy at  a  Pditical  Power";  and  the  latter,  "The  Pait,  Pretentand 
FatQre,"  which  wai  a  tolerably  comprehentive  nibject,  and  we  preiome 
waa  well  treated :  at  leait  no  one  in  attendance  wai  able  to  hear  enough 
of  it  to  auert  the  contrary.  After  dinner,  however,  the  crowd,  nothing 
daunted,  again  asaembled  at  the  lame  place,  to  take  part  in  the 

0*nt«nnl»t  C«l«bnitlon 
Of  the  Brother!  in  Unity  lociety,  which  we  thus  judge  to  have  been  bom 
in  1768;  the  date  of  its  death  it  uncertain.  The  ezercitei  at  the  church 
conaisted,  at  before,  of  the  inevitable  oration  and  poem ;  the  former  by 
Bithop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  class  of  '31,  upon  the  "  Characteristics  of 
Modem  Thought,"  and  the  latter  by  Theodore  Bacon  of  Rochester,  class 
of '53,  conuBting  of  society  tradidont  and  penonal  reminiscence!.  The 
regular  "  centennial  meeting  "  then  took  place  at  the  Brothers  Hall,  where 
the  best  speech  was  made  by  Rev.  John  M,  Holmes  of  Jersey  City,  class 
°f'S7i  while  the  Linonia  graduates  held  in  their  hall  the  usual  annual 
meeting.  In  the  evening  the  Art  Building  was  thronged  with  the  "  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  dty ;  the  mutic  was  good,  and  the  spread  satisfactory 
if  not  Inzuiiout,  so  that,  all  in  all,  the  "  reception  "  was  undoubtedly  the 
mott  tnccctsfiil  event  of  the  day,  if  not  of  the  entire  week.  The  reception 
lasted  from  8  dU  1 1,  tbou{^  many  left  earlier  in  the  evening  to  attend  the 

OlBs*  Rminlons, 
Of  w^h  tlw  trieamil  meedng  of  '6;  wai  perhapa  the  most  interetting; 
Szty-five  of  the  95  graduates,  mth  several  nrnt-gtaduaiet,  were  preacnt  at 
the  stqiper,  and  a  large  number  of  othen  at  the  pretentation  ot  the  ulver 
cap.  Thit  fell  to  HoUey  Waahington  McCreary,  and  m  the  abtence  of 
dib  gCBtleman't  parentt  the  reception  speech  waa  made  by  Allen  McLean, 
Two  nmriicia  of  1808  met  together,  and  of  the  50  who  graduated  9  are 
ttil]  alive.  The  contending  nombera  fbt  1818  are:  7,  67,  30;  for 
l9a9:   19*  8a,  41}  f«  18381  17,69,45;  for  1848:  24,  87,  66;  for 
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1S58:  34,  101,  94;  for  i8s3  :  14,  jt,  39;  for  1S43  ;  26,  96,  73;  for 
1853:  36,104,96.  Yhcre  were  ilto  b  town  repreicntttive*  of '67, '66 
and  '64,  and  one  at  lew  of  1S14.  We  judge  from  tfaew  Ggotei  that  at 
leaat  200  of  the  alumni  were  in  town  duiing  the  week,  At  leveral  of  the 
reunions  the  wivea  and  children  of  the  gnduatei  were  prewnt.  Next 
after  the  triennial  of '6;,  perhapi  the  quaner  centuiy  meeting  of  '43  wa* 
the  moit  inceretdng.  From  the  poem  of  the  occanon,  written  bjr  E.  W. 
Robbins,  we  make  the  following  extract,  which,  though  a  triSe  blind  to 
the  uninitiated,  teems  to  be  complimentary  to  ounelve*: — 

"  Not  would  yie  bere  omit  to  mcation  fbreintat  in  our  Noctta 
Ambtaiuue,  (Chiitcopher,)  fixiooch,  a  bnyc  old  cock  'cii ; 
Long  miy  ths  goad  ihjp  plough  the  wive,  mth  dmben  •Caunch  and  dean, 
Ncnot  of  Colkfe  SS^ai  now— our  VALE  LIT.  MAGAZINE." 


At  usual  upon  luch  occauons,  many  of  thoge  preient  it  the  reunion  didn't 
go  home  till  morning,  but  nererthelen  were  able  to  appear  in  the  pto- 
cesnon  for 

Oeinin*ne*m«nt, 
Which  wai  quite  luge,  and  included,  perhapi,  7  ;  men  from  '68  and  a  very 
few  unde^raduatei.  The  Centre  church  waa  as  usual  crowded  to  itt 
utmost,  by  the  unial  audience  arranged  in  the  uiuil  qaaker  ftshion.  The 
appointment!  of  the  class  were  given  in  our  last ;  the  subjects  and  speaker* 
of  the  day  were  as  follows  1 — Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin,  by  Willmu 
CviLTiss  Wood,  Satara,  In^a,  Diuertation,  "Ritualism,"  by  Edwakd 
Spemcek  Mead,  Nao  York  City.  Dissertation,  "The  Pacific  Railroad," 
by  RoGEK  BoTLiii  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Dissertation,  "Henry  IV. 
of  Prance,"  by  Chaues  Henry  Farnham,  Chicago,  HI.  Oration, 
"Civil  Service  in  the  United  States,"  by  Georcb  Hbnrt  Lewis,*  New 
Britain.  Oration,  "Monumental  History,"  by  Timothy  PmaN  Chap- 
MAW,  Bridgeport.  Oration,  "  Arnold  of  Brescia,"  by  Edward  Albjcamder 
Lawrbmcb,  Oxford,  N.  H.  Oration,  "  Christopher  North,"  by  Robert 
Allen  Hcmb,  New  Haven.  Oration,  "Overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Em^nre,"  by  Silas  AtiGuarns  Davenport,  Elizabeth.  JV.  J^.  DisKrtation, 
"Saint  Paul,"  by  William  Aluson  McKinhbt,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Philosophical  OratioQ,  "  The  Fnture  of  Republicanism,"  by  Anson  Phelps 
Tinker,  Old  Lyme.  Oration,  "The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art," 
by  Chauhcet  Bdhcb  Brewster,  Mount  Carmel.  Oration,  "  Christianity 
the  True  Philosophy,"  with  the  Valedictory  Address,  by  Henrt  Faiucs 
Wright,  Oakham,  Mass.  On  account  of  the  smaller  number  of  speaker* 
the  exerdie*  were  less  tedious  than  fonnerly,  and  gone  through  with  in  a 
ringle  session,  finithing  tt  two  o'clock  with  the  usual 
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Oonf»rr1nc  of  Degr««a. 

A.  B.  wu  pven  to  the  107  gnduRtei  of  '68;  A,  M,,  in  regnltr  coune, 
to  30  men  of  '65,  out  of  coune,  to  1 5  othen,  from  '13  to  '64,  and  ipecia] 
to  3  non-^dtutei;  B.  D.  to  7 ;  LL.  A  to  J  j  Jtf.Z).  to  6;  Pk.  B.  to 
3;.  The  following  honorary  degreei  were  alw  announced;  LL,  D., 
Charlei  J.  McCnrdy,  of  LjTne,  cUm  of  '1 7,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut  i  Qurlei  J.  Stllle,  clsM  of '39,  Provott  of  the  Univernty 
of  Penniflmiia;  Joteph  White,  of  Williamitown,  Secretary  of  the 
MunchuMtt*  Board  of  Education.  D.  D.,  Rer.  Lererett  Griggi  of 
Briitol,  dau  of '19,  Rev.  S.  G.  Buckingham  of  Springfield,  claH  of  '33. 
M.  A.,  George  Brinky  of  Hartford ;  Judge  Eliiha  Carpenter  of  WetheT»> 
field ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Logw  of  Leavenworth,  Kaniaa,  M.  D.,  John  Gray  of 
Groton.  Of  late  yetn  Yale  hat  conferred  almoat  none  of  these  oaiude 
"bonon,"  on  account  of  the  little  college*  having  monopolized  the  busi- 
neM,  and  we  are  torry  to  tee  the  practice  revived  here,  no  matter  how 
deserving  the  redpienn. 

The  niaal  "  eommencement  dinner  "  in  the  big  tent  was  enjoyed  with- 
out the  dread  of  more  "literary  ezerciies"  to  follow  it,  and  formed  the 
finale  to  the  annivettary.  This  being  over,  a  few  bold  ifHiiti  among  the 
new  alamni  wt  out  to  mtneu  the 

Wore»«t«r  R«s«tta, 
Of  which  we  have  again  to  record  the  sad  itory  of  defeat.  What  (truck 
Of  as  quite  noticeable  was  the  scarnty  of  Yale  men  in  attendance,  leM  than 
I  JO  out  of  the  joo  in  college,  while  two  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  college  were  there  to  a  man.  Harvard  was  of  course  fully  repre- 
•ented,  and  the  number  of  outside  spectators  was  latter  than  ever  before, 
bung  variously  estimated  from  15,000  to  25,000.  The  race  of  Wednes- 
day between  the  Ward  brothers  and  the  Harvard  crew,  when  the  latter 
though  defeated  made  the  unprecedented  dmeof  17:53^,  took  away  from 
the  friends  of  Yale  the  few  btight  expectatioiu  previously  entertamed  in 
regard  to  the  great  trial  of  Friday,  Still  they  tried  to  "hope  for  the  best," 
and  when  the  time  came,  though  not  unexpected,  it  did  seem  rather  hard 
to  have  the  Harvard  boat  take  the  lead  from  the  first  and  keep  it  at  a 
steadily  increasing  distance  to  the  end.  The  time  made  was:  Harvard, 
17:48^;  Yale,  iSijS^,  b«ng  in  each  case  the  best  ever  accredited  in  either 
cotl<^  For  the  four  pieviotu  years  the  time  has  been  as  follows.  Har- 
vard being  first  noted:  1864,  19:431-19:10;  186;,  19:09-18:41^, 
(18:09-17:41^);  1866,  18:43^19:10;  1867,  l8:ii}-i9:i5i;  whence 
it  appears  that  while  Harvard  has  steadily  improved,  Yale  fi>r  the  two 
yean  preceding  the  present  grew  worse.  It  is  a  creditable  &ct  in  regard 
to  all  the  contests  this  year  that  there  was  no  disputes  about  "  time,"  or 
"  fbnls,"  or  "  selUng  out,"  but  everything  was  fair  and  satisftctory  to  all 
parties^     That  very  few  bets  were  nude  wai  probably  not  altogether  due 
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42  71&<  i^mk  Cittrmy  Magamtu.  '[-No.  a^s, 

to  moral  cooaideratioaL    ''Ftte  4U&ci*t  of  Ae  4iro  crews  are  u  fbllowi : 

Haitaid.  Cliii.     Weight.      Age.       Hngfat.    U.  Aim.  C.  Inlll'd 

Alden  P.  I/oring,  ■'69  154 

JloberC  C.  W«t»on,  '69  158 

WilHira  H.  Sirancw^  ^69  16S 

John  W.  McBumejr,  '69  lej 

WUlUm  W.  Richardi,  ^68  ijij 

George  W.  Holdrege,  '69  147 

Yau. 

Samnel  Parry,  '68  198 

WtUioa)  A.  Coop,  ''69  191 

WitHan  H.  htt.  >  L69 

Geqrge  W.  Drew,  '70  166 

Sylveater  F.  BacMin,  '69  148 

Roderick  'I'erTj',  '70  151 

The  fowl -u).n«k  ofthoK^mfiffigucvsuau  1^  (he  JargcM  £>r  the  fale 
crew— whatever  consolation  there  may  in  that.  It  waa  quite  a  AouUe 
•tawa^tnct,  too,  th«t  -the  4wo  bow  aan  wete  Aati>«a  xif  -the  jwnc  *9wn, 
Mid  Jawndute  of  4he  nme  Puitan  wwcitor.  The  ntoM  ezMnded 
aocoiuu  of  the  nee  that  ve  have  aoticed  WM  thu  written  up  by  "  D.  }. 
K.,"  and  publiihed  in  the  N.  Y,  World  of  Satuiday,  July  35,  where  tt- 
occupied  the  entire  fir*t  pifie.  The  petioaa]  ^oaaip  about  the  Yale  crew 
was  quite  «ncertaitung,  if  AOt  altogether  accurate,  and  the  general  wcidcBti 
of  the  race  were  -enough  exaggerated  to  make  the  letter  very  pleaunt 
reading.  The  diamal  ibg  of  the  day  wai  of  coune  lucceeded  by  the 
inevitable  «hower  of  rain  at  the  race  drew  to  its  doK,  and  the  nultitadea 
turned  hack  toward*  Wotcettcr.  At  the  Bay  State,  in  the  evening,  trium- 
phant Harvard  had  thinp  iu  own  way,  wd  never  n  cheer  for  or  from 
Yale  WM  lhet«  to  be  heard  the  whole  ai^  long ;  to  diffident  wai  it  from 
two  yeaja  ago,  when  Yale,  though  vaaquithed,  wa«  bound  to  "  make  it  up 
next  year,"  and  to  "  ihakc  up  a  good  time,  Miyhow" ;  when  Yale  cheerod, 
aftd  lung,  and  ahouted,  to  make  Ught  of  it|  torroir;  aad  when  Harvard, 
though  victoriout,  aeemed  lomehow  ia  play  a  aecood  part,  aa  if  paralyzed 
by  it*  unexpected  good  fortune.  Silently  and  Roomily  the  Vale  men 
looked  on  at  the  rejoicings  of  die  victon,  lilently  and  gloomily  cr^  away 
to  the  evening  tnuu,  except  the  iew  atout  hearu,  who  dutched  at  the  Uat 
■tiaw,  and  ftayed  to  aee  the  conteit  at 

Bm»  Ball, 
Id  hopet  of  at  lean  one  victoiy.  Alat  dtat  the  &t(a  had  decreed  othei- 
wi*e  I  ^as  that  under  thi*  heading,  where  we  have  dtrooided  ao  aianf 
tuccewei,  we  muu  sow  record  the  itory  of  utter  defeat  1  fo-  the  cloae  of 
the  exaannadani,  the  Univenity  club,  rather  with  the  idea  of  keeping  in 
practice  than  of  adding  to  iu  victnie^  viiited  K.  Y.  City,  and  waa  thrice 
defeated :  \tf  the  Uniou,  19  to  9,  on  F^y,  July  17 ;  by  the  AUaptio* 
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40  to  16,  on  the  following  4*7  1  ud  by  the  Eckfiwdi,  19  to  1 1,  (w 
TataAvf,  %u  TIm  ^ying  <ni  the  fim  gime  hu  been  highly  compU^ 
mCBted  ;  that  ea  the  lecoBd  wei  remstkably  poof.  The  "  Opening  load  " 
M  WoicMter  WM  the  match  between  the  Fiahmui  nitiet  of  the  two 
coQege^  played  ob  the  aftentooB  of  Thonday,  93,  and  won  by  Hirrard, 
36  to  18;  Aera  beiag  aboBt  SjOOO  pcojde  in  attendance,  aad  good  enough 
pla^g  on  both  ndca  to  make  the  game  lecm  intereitin^  But  the  match 
wu  to  come  off  on  Friday  morning,  at  which  time  the  new  leati  in  the 
"  agticDltoral  park  **  were  denaely  crowded  by  npwardi  of  4,000  people, 
who  vainly  waited  for  the  fog  to  "  dry  up,"  and,  finally,  when  all  had  been 
eadced  into  the  encloture,  IJJtened  moodily  to  the  announcement  that 
the  game  waa  pottpoocd,  and  itctmed  back  rity-ward.  Saturday,  however, 
(he  inn  ihone,  the  gratt  dried,  and  the  game  wat  played — b  the  remark- 
ably quick  time  of  rwo  houn  and  ten  minutei,  beginning  at  five  minutei 
before  one  in  die  afternoon.  The  nmpire  wu  John  Lowell  of  Botton, 
and  the  acoren  were  J.  R.  Maton  for  Harvard  and  P.  H.  Adee  for  Yale. 
We  append  the  icore  :— 

HAmVAKD.  YALX. 


PaVoJr, 

lb.. 

Bmdi, 

tb.. 

Huniiewcll,  P., 

a™. 

«b.. 

Buh. 

c, 

R.»fe. 

t.C, 

teS 

t.t. 

Wdk. 

It, 

Wng. 

J 

Hirrtrd,  6, 

Yd., 

1* 

McClliioek.  £.  C, 

3         3 

U»»,           t.  £. 

CoKiia,        L  I, 

1         S 

CJeyelMd,     lb.. 

»        3 

Ylxia,           P., 

o        S 

McCMckra,  ti. 

1         S 

Bock.            1  b.. 

«       s 

Daniig.          C, 

3         1 

Sddci,         >h. 

s        z 

'7      «7 

S.      «.      7.      «. 

9- 

».      0.      6.      J. 

3.— "S 

3.      o,      °t       >» 

4.— >7 

The  Univeinty  dob  wu  le-organized  for  the  pre*ent  year  by  the  chcnce 
of  the  following  officen,  at  a  meediig  on  Saturday,  Sept,  \^  •.—Preadent, 
F.  P.  Terry,  'fig  j  Vue  PresidaU,  J.  G.  K.  McClnre,  '70  :  Secretary, 
].  W.  Shattnck,  '70 ;  TretuWer,  H.  A.  Cleveland,  '70 ;  Captain  ^ 
Ftrst  Nine,  S.  S.  McCatchea,  70 ;  Cafitdn  of  Second  Nine,  A.  M.  Cun- 
>nn|^am,  '69;  .Dtr^t^iorj,  in  addition  to  the  preaident,  W.  H.  Hinkle, '69; 
O.  L.  HnnttCM,  '70  ;  F.  E.  Murray,  '71  ;  B.  Hopjin,  '7a.  W.  L.  Mc- 
X^ne,  '691  H.  ].  Faulkner,  '70  ;  G.  A.  Strong,  '71,  and  C  0.  Day,  '71* 
were  abo  appcinted  a  cnninittee  to  draw  up  a  conititution.  The  fint 
fntt^  of  the  leaaon  wai  played  with  the  fickfordi,  on  Wednewiay, 
Sept.  50,  and  another  with  the  All  Engiand  Eleven  i>  to  take  place  in  the 
conneofa  month. 
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Meld  itt  annual  meeting  tor  the  eiecdon  of  officer)  on  Friday,  ScpL  ij. 
Commodore  Ptny  pretiding.  WiUum  A.  Copp  wu  elected  commodore, 
and  Henry  C.  Baniwrd  puner.  A  iiatement  of  the  ezpeiua  of  die  put 
year  wai  aba  read,  and  hu  nnce  been  publuhed.  The  meeting  wai  very 
fully  attended  by  repreientativei  of  all  the  dauet,  indadiog  the 

OlM*  Of  '78. 
Or  which  me  have  to  lay  a  kw  wordi.  At  the  July  examination  40  were 
admitted,  90  conditioned  and  10  rejected.  At  the  September  examina- 
tion 27  more  were  admitted,  18  conditioned  and  j  rejected.  Of  the  200 
who  applied,  therefore,  67  were  admitted,  1 18  conditioned  and  15  re- 
jected. Enough  of  the  conditioned  men  have  "  made  up  "  to  bring  the 
number  in  the  clan  at  present  up  to  160,  which  will  probably  be  increased 
hj  2$  before  the  close  of  the  term.  We  believe  there  have  been  no  new 
admisuons  to  the  npper  classes.  Sons  of  President  Woolsey,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bacon,  Profi.  Thacher  and  Hoppin,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  are  mem- 
ben  of  the  class.  The  Freshmen  societies  antidpated  the  traditional 
initiation  night,  which  always  used  to  be  the  second  Friday  of  the  term, 
Ddta  Kappa  "  putting  through "  her  men  on  Wednesday  mght,  and 
Kappa  Sigma  Epulon  on  the  evening  following.  The  latter  is  believed  to 
have  the  campaign,  for  the  first  time  since  1864,  but  we  have  been  un- 
able to  obuin  the  exact  figures.  The  two  upper  classes  spent  the  evening 
in  question  in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  stealing  Freshmen  ibr 
prandial  purposes  from  their  Sophomoric  owner* ;  holding  private  initia- 
tions; and  finally  "getting  thdr  men  through"  In  safety  at  the  halls. 
There  has  been  no  organized  "  rush  "  as  yet.  The  Sophs  assembled  at 
the  Park  on  Saturday,  Sept,  19,  but  no  Fresh  appeared.  In  the  evening 
there  were  several  mock  rushes,  and  two  peaceable  Juniors,  sitting  on  the 
fence,  were  in  consequence  hurried  off  to  the  lock  up  by  the  peelers, 
"  Somebody  must  be  anested  yon  know,  and  it's  too  much  trouble  to 
find  the  teal  offenders,"  We  have  the  impression  that  there  has  been 
less  "  unoking-out "  than  oiual,  though  whether  it  be  due  to  'yi'i  manli- 
neM,  or  cowardice,  or  fear  of  faculty,  we  do  not  know ;  we  hope  the  first. 
Three  have  been  suspended  for  threatening  the  Fresh  the  fint  evening  of 
the  term,  and  the  rest  ibce  then  seem  to  have  confined  their  attention  to 
hat  stealing.  The  number  of  tiles  confiscated  has  been  something  unpre- 
cedented, and  the  Fresh  in  consequence  never  venture  out  of  evening! 
with  any  other  head  covering  than  paper  caps  of  thdr  own  manubcture. 
Some  have  already  disgraced  themselves  and  college  by  daubing  "  72  " 
and  "  Ho  Soph "  on  various  public  buildings.  We  may  refer  to  thii 
barbariun  at  another  time.  We  are  certain  that  roost  in  the  class  are 
ashamed  of  it,  and  wUUng  to  bring  the  perpctraion  to  justice  if  tliey  can 
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be  ducoveied.  SubKripdon  litt*  hare  been  ferUdden  from  the  Prcihinui 
redtadott  roomi,  tnd  fomhlj  from  all,  by  vote  of  the  frcnlt7, — though 
not  until  the  Lnr  had  had  "  one  chance."  We  agree  with  the  remedy, 
that  aa  Frcthmen  the  new  cotaen  are  nndoabtedly  a  laccen,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  in  coniidention  of  thu  com{diment  each  of  them  mil  feet 
called  upon  (at  all  eventa  each  will  ie  called  upon)  to  roj^K  thii  "  oldest 
TheFrethman 


Studiss  of  th«  Tsrm 

Are  at  of  old ;  Greek  {Odyucy)  Co  Prof.  Packard ;  Latin  (Livy)  to  Tutor 
Keep;  Latin  Proie  to  Tutor  Odi,  and  Euclid  to  Tutor  Richardi.  The 
Sof^omoret  redte  Trigonometry  to  Prof,  Newton  and  Tutor  Miller; 
Greek  (Demoithenet'  Olynthiaci)  to  Tutor  Sumner,  and  French  to  Pro£ 
Coe.  They  thai  have  only  three  ttudiei  to  the  four  divinona,  and  thete 
htter  arc  arranged  not  alphabedcally  but  accardiog  lo  the  mathematical 
itand  of  latt  term.  Compontioni  take  the  place  of  the  noon  recitadona 
of  Wedneaday  and  Saturday,  at  do  the  "fbreniic  disputadoni  "-f«  Tcry 
diMBular  thing  you  know— in  the  ci*e  of  the  Junion.  Theae  latter  re- 
cite in  English  Uteratore  to  Prot.  Northrop,  thor  text-book  being  Shaw't, 
which  tupenedet  Craik't  in  n«e  latt  year;  in  Greek  (Arrian)  to  Prof. 
Hadley ;  in  Natural  Philoiophy  to  Tutor  Smith,  and  in  Calcolut  to  Pro£ 
Newton.  The  latter  it  an  opnonal  itudy  which  may  be  taken  up  initead 
of  Greek.  The  Seoion  recite  in  Polidcal  Economy  (Perry's)  to  the 
Preddent ;  in  Attronomy  to  Prof.  Loomii ;  in  Ladn  (Cicero  pro  Cluendo) 
to  Pro£  Thachcr;  in  Chemistry,  (Cook't  and  Roacoe"*)  to  Prof,  Silliman, 
and  in  German  (LehinaUlder)  to  Prof.  Coe.  Of  the  three  ttudiet,  At- 
tronomy, Latm  and  German,  choice  muat  be  made  of  two.  Cook'i 
Chemittry  u  being  reviewed  only  to  occupy  the  time  nndl  the  itnie  of 
Pro£  Porter's  new  work  on  Fiychology,  which  it  to  take  itt  place.  The 
Prendent  deliver*  lecturea  on  the  Righti  of  the  State  and  the  Individual, 
and  Pro£  Silliman  on  the  idence  of  Chemtitry.  En^iih  Coropondoni  are 
to  be  required.  '  Prof  Loomit  is  the  officer  of  the,fint  dividon,  (which 
eadt  with  Hooker,  the  last  man  m  the  old  tecond  of  Preahman  year,)  and 
trot  Thacher  of  the  tecond.  In  the  other  claatet  we  have  tded  to  name 
the  officer*  in  thnr  order,  but  presume  we  have  not  entirely  succeeded.  A 
few  other  personal  itemi  in  regard  to 

Th«  Faoulty 

May  be  worth  recording  at  thia  dme.  It  hat  luitained  a  low  in  the  with- 
drawal of  Arthur  W.  Wright,  the  senior  tutor.  He  has  been  elected 
Profettor  of  Chemiatry  at  Williama,  and  on  Sept.  ;,  tailed  for  Europe, 
intending  to  devote  a  year  or  two  to  ttudy  at  Bei^  and  Heidelberg, 
We  are  iQie  that  the  best  widiet  of  every '69  man  will  foUow  him  wherever 
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ke  fOH.  Pn>£  RoctiRtl  ii  aln  to  Imm  the  Scientific  Schod  for  ■  |p«i. 
don  in  the  BoKoa  Inttkote  af  Teclmatagy.  PtoA.  SOiau,  H«dkr  and 
Vbeeter,  laune  dm  j9n  ih«dr  warn  tnnnectioa  iridi  cdlegc  IIm 
Mw  tin<m  aic  M«nn.  A.  B.  Miller  of ';;,  ind  E.  L.  Ric^u^  of  '60, 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  «m  eonfened  !•«  jtu  oa  PraA,  Kiher,  WUawf , 
Honon  and  VenUI,  iriw  were  Mt  giadutee  of  Am  iwkutii&  Tbe 
ftct  of  the  "  honor  "  only  beome  known  on  ^  imat  of  the  TtieaU 
Catdogoe  In  July  laM.  Other  p*M[Aleti  put  SotA  ax.  the  tune  time  were 
the  annail  Obitnuy  Record,  the  Report  of  the  ^efield  Sdentific  School 
and  "YakCaU^in  186S."  The  latter  coatiint  facti  of  great  interett, 
which  we  may  touch  upon  at  aiKMher  time.  The  degree  of  LL,D.  «m 
conferred  apon  Prof  Newton  by  Michigan  Univenity  thii  year,  and  apon 
Praf.  Whitney  by  William  College  The  Utter  geatleman  ii  to  put 
forth  a  Geisum  Grammar  and  Reader  next  year.  Prof  Coe  will  «Im 
f  ubliih  a  French  Grammar  and  lUader  at  the  Nune  time.  Prof.  Dua'i 
"  Syttem  of  Mineralogy."  hai  been  repablithed  In  London  by  Tmbnei. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  "  American  Anociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
SdcDCe,"  held  at'  Chic^o  in  AagvM,  Yale  wai  repreaented  by  Proft. 
Loomii,  Newton,  Whitney,  Silliman,  Barker,  Rockwell  and  Manb,  hj 
whom  teveral  papen  were  preaeated.  At  the  meeting  of  the  "  National 
Academy  of  Science,"  held  at  Northampton,  Pro£  Bnuh  wai  elected  a 
member,  Yale  claimt  lix  of  the  6&j  memben  to  which  the  Academy  it 
limited.  Pro&.  Dana,  Newton,  Whitney,  Kllinun  and  Johmon,  bdi^ 
tmcmg  the  foonden.  Moat  of  the  above  named  were  pretent  and  pre- 
aented  papen;  Fro&.  Marah  and  Barber,  were  alM  in  attendance.  Profl 
Northrop  waa  one  of  the  delegatca  to  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
which  aaaembled  here  in  vacation.  Hit  houae,  by  the  way,  ha*  been 
"  gone  through  "  by  bnrf^am  Pro&.  Thacher  and  Brewer,  are  delegate! 
to  the  State  Teacher*!  Convention,  at  Woodbury,  October  6.  Meairt, 
C  L.  Kitchell  of  '6z,  E.  B.  Bingham  of  '63,  and  G.  S.  Merriara  of  '64, 
formerly  tuton,  have  been  recently  married ;  the  latter  ia  now  in  Europe, 
Mr,  Kinsley,  the  treaaurcr,  ia  alao  abroad. 

Th*  Town  thoMW 

Have  not  at  yet  been  very  numeroni  or  inceretting,  though  the  pr^amme 
for  the  future  ia  quite  an  extenrive  one.  We  will  not  anticipate  II 
Warren'a  preaentation  of  Paal  Pry  at  Commencement  time,  waa  good 
enoDgh  to  deaerve  recalling  even  at  this  late  day,  Tom  Thumb  and  Ua 
party  were  the  attnction  "for  one  day  only,"  Saturday,  September  19. 
Another  dimimuive  character  from  Memphit  waa  about  town  at  ^Ut  same 
time,  and  wbo  rivalled  Tom  in  nxe  if  not  in  fame,  The  WidcedeM 
Man  £uled  to  ihow  himtclf  at  the  thne  agreed  opon,  and  the  in&nt  aoD 
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CiwJiWi  luu  nowhcM  appealed.  They  conM  get  n«  ntua  the  Coflege 
dun  Stamford.  Let  ui  hope  certain  otfaen  ma^  be  more  fortunate  in  tlK 
attempt  I  MiM  Major  Pauline  Ctuhman  gave  twa  theatriul  ezluHuoaik 
Friday  a»d  SatoHay,  Sept.  a;  And  a6,  which  Ae  Ptcthman  tub— «>m»- 
timea  called  the  equinoctial  itorm  by  identific  penoni, — prcTCnted  from 
bang  very  mcceirfitl  onet.'  At  for  the  reat,  the  Boy  In  BItte  nringeth  bii 
torch  by  night,  and  the  Man  in  Aed  jbonldcKth  hi*  anna  I7  day,  in 
meanin^eM  proccMona  throng  the  ttrcets.  The  demoniac  diummor  b 
at  hii  worat,  and  ceawth  not.  The  banner  u  flung  from  the  outer  wall 
and  waveth  alwayi.  The  praminait  citixen  caaamxA  hit  addma  to  the 
people,  and  m  not  (ambA  wantii^  And  that  moM  IndicfCM  of  aS  our 
town  ihowi  die  f  rendfinlul  election  approacheth. 


iKtrttoml  lEolts. 


"  Wc  axtai  t  ipccU  wdcotK  to  «o  oM  fAaiA,  the  Itx*  LimuiT  Mmuxoo,  at 
■    'nae  nnmber  tut  fmuid  ha  w«j  t  "       ~"  * 

\t  oow-a-difi,  jod^ai  b;  the  pi 


wluch  tbc  jDae  nnmber  tut  fonnd  ha  w>j  to  aai  table.    The  "  Ut "  I^  gn  the  trlliA^ 
!t  readiUe  ni 


b^ace.  Ttwgcaenddiinar  coatribMiooido  not  my 
TBj  much  from  femur  tlna^  but  tbe  menumbilli  Ytlcmu,  the  editorial  twtn  nl 
editor'!  table  are  mach  mora  coaip(ehena*e  and  iaterafini.  Tbe  latter  baa  aome  par- 
Oculvly  aeunbk  nrdi  npoo  die  «■;  the  wooden  tpoon  e^Udon  k  condaOed,  wUch 
we  tmt  maj  lecem  anentiaa  from  fbOBC  flaww.  Iltt  "Lit"  ll  priiQahcd  ■!$];« 
jear." — Utrtiatfun  Frtt  Pnu,  Mau. 

"Hie  Tali  LmuiT  liAtuixaa  la puUhbed  on  the  fint  dqr  of  the  mmth,  ao  that 
tbe  Ji^  oDmbB  i>  the  aaaie  wkb  that  of  the  Ai^itt  nimbei  oF  sni  nan  pwaBBtlw 
montblira.  The  Bm  ankle  k  "  Caauit,"  ■  theotblfia  and  wall  p«  p^ar  opM  aaoE» 
what  tiiee  niUect.  Ntac  wchsre  a  (deaaaac  poem  cm  "  KameBbciaoe.'*  J^.  Pulf  kb 
csntrtbmn  a  forciUe  pnie  ewqr  i^en  "  The  Valae  of  the  Mw^l  aa  Cooipand  with  dw 
InteUectoal  Element  in  Gnatnen.''  The  title  k  erldencljr  of  arafaacirial 
Mndent,  or  indeed  anybody  in  piactical  Utenton,  beiii|  capable  <a  cnahing  ■ 
ankle  nuder  aocb  a  portcntoat  weigfal  of  wordi.    *    *    i    * 

After  tbk  we  haw  "  Maroorriwik  Valawia,"  faUi^  uUtFcatiaf  CDUi«e  Mwa  and  (oa- 
>f«,«diwnbl<r  wcek(dap,«al«hanni«gRadin|eTeo  to  people  oatud*  tbe  UniniAr 
pale.  "  Editorial  Nate*"  and  tha  "  Edkor'i  Table"  complela  the  nmber.  We  wo«U 
note,  ^-tbe-b/,  tlut  tbia  ninaine  eaiinandi'daairTaa  themppcet  accatded  it,aadeollcfe 
ptfiaaut  will  do  ^11  to  pn  U  iha  bcnA  of  tbair  labaaliikw."— Avn^  Chmh»- 
vM/ti,  JV,  r. 

Tbe  "  GrinuM  OJltgun,"  re&niat  to  tht  •■  StUt  C^Itp  MmtUf  m  a  Tctaao  «f 
fniiilui]  wialawanya,  "  Ow  yatt  we»ld  bow  la  rrrerence,  hat  that  baw  eocnw  tha  Yaim 
LmxAMT  IboJUDt,  Ttdonie  Tlur^-tluid,  for  which  mr  pnliwDdaat  nhaimnut  BMt  be 
rcaerrcd.  Thk  a  tbe  ddaat  and  probablf  ^  wUeat  known  and  moat  istneatiat  College 
UoatfaI]r  hi  thk  country.    It  k  wettby  of  a  place  (7  tbe  dde  of  the  better  cbM  of 


i  uMlBitait^  hr  dM  SMdami  of 
ntioaa  pdiUcadeM. 
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The  ftUmriag,  fiom  tbe  Hjutais  Asrocimi  we  jamuat  ttfnmtt  the  —"'■'"^ 
of  theCoUcte  WDiU: — 

"  Tbc  new  Counnt"  u  Reeled  ud  bu  tMCa  Mr  adailRd. 
Ur.  Outfield  mate  thu  od  Yile  Collqe,  inumnch  tM  it  a 

not  now  to  be  elioed  with  eoU^jc  pipen  io  in;  rapect." 

We  hiTC  Kcdred  the  innooncement  of  >  new  hdtcI,  from  LefptlJt  Sf  Holt  of  tf.  r. 
It  ii  n  be  written  b;  the  Aathofcn  of  "Who  bmlu  Pa]ri"and  "  Slciitniihin^"  entitled 
"A  I^Tcu  or  To-tUT"  bj  Mu.  W.  C.  Jsinciin.  Siuoe  notioa  of  the  ibUitx  of  thi( 
lidy  mij  be  obuiDBl  from  the  ootdco  of  the  pioi,  which  be  booki  bare  recdred.  We 
■nbjoin  the  two  fbUowiog. 

"  ■  SUrmithiDg' If  a  pnttr*  taleof  Engluh  life  «  on  well  beinugiDed,  written  irith 
excellent  tHte  ud  (ood  feeling." — JFciuujutcr  Stvim, 

"  itBj  page  tell* )  tboc  b  Bo  book  ■"^I'in;  ibont  it — AO  Mtempt  to  fiU  chipten  mth 
ippnptiitB  a&ctioai.  Each  lentence  ii  wriltan  cucAdlj,  and  the  remit  it  thit  we  bate 
■  real  work  of  art,  isch  »  tbc  wearf  critic  hai  aeldom  the  pleame  of  meetinc  mth." — 
Til  Ltadta  Rajir, 

Similar  neon  majr  be  expected  for  the  new  noreL 

LEYPOLDT  ft  HOLT,  Poblbhen, 

451  Brrtm  Slrttl,  New  T*rt. 

We  have  alio  recdred  from  the  pnUiaben,  Mcam.  Lee  and  Shepard,  BoatoD,  too  laM 

Dtitf  DimfU — h]r  the  chaiming  wiitD  of  the  **  LiitU  Pntdj  Snrin,"  Manjr  htm 
children,  who  woe  ao  delighted  with  the  lamer  worka  of  tliia  antlior,  will  be  made  thrke 
bappj  by  thii  bit  work. 

"  Frem  lit  Oai  tt  tit  Olivt"  ha"  Kmri  tf  ■  PUmiaia  Jamraif  which  wu  taken  bf 
llEa  yulia  Ward  Httat.  In  the  <*  PitUminaiiei"  ibe  diacourtea  aa  foUowx.  **  No 
individual  editor  or  joint  nock  companjr  beipolce  mjr  emotioiia  before  mf  departure.  I 
am  therefore  under  no  obligitiona  to  tiinuih  for  the  muket,  «nth  the  elemeaa  of  time 
and  poKige  handiomeljr  curtailed,  Initead,  then,  of  chat  breathlcai  iteeple  cbue  after 
the  bnttcrlly  of  the  moment,  with  wboM  riiki  and  hurry  I  am  intimately  loiuainted,  I 
Ac]  mytelf  enabled  to  look  aroond  me  to  erery  itep  which  I  ihill  take  on  paper,  and  to 
repreient,  in  my  imill  litrniy  opeiationi,  the  three  dimeniioni  <iS  dme,  inatiid  of  die 
flat  due  of  the  pretent."  These  circunutanca  and  coaditioni  have  aSbrded  Min  Howe 
an  opportunity  to  give  to  her  >■  Record"  a  finiab  and  beautitiil  iparklc,  which  are  a  great 
relief  in  the  midit  of  the  maaa  of  nonaenae  daily  thrown  before  an  indulgent  public 
We  can  auure  our  readen  that  in  that  part  of  tbe  book  which  treata  of  Greece,  tbt 
tnbject  II  meAt  iaurtaii^  {  and  at  leait  while  they  are  entertained.  It  will  not  be  it  the 
eipcnie  of  all  taite  for  Oceek  Literature  and  Hiatoiy  in  general,  and  tbe  utter  throndng 
into  confiuioD  thoae  fxcti  which  they  may  already  poMeai.  We  mencian  chii  fot  the 
etpedal  benefit  of  thoae  who  may  hare  been  ocmped  In  the  conuderatiMi  of  the  rab- 
ject  during  the  pait  year. 

■  xM  ■!!■••. 

Collt[i  FiritMaU. — Cnnent  numben  of  the  following  publicalioni  have  been  duly 
receiTed  ilncc  our  lait  iMue  :  Amberat  Student,  Beloit  CMIege  Monthly,  College  Argua, 
College  Courier,  College  Dayi,  College  Echo,  College  Mercury,  Collegian,  (Orani^le^ 
O.)  Dattmonch,  Eureka  College  Vidette  and  Citalogne,  Oriiwotd  Collegian,  Hamikoa 
Campoi  and  Literary  Monthly,  Harraid  Advocate,  Miami  Student,  Michigan  Unireni^ 
Chronicle,  Qui  Vive,  Trinity  Tablet,  Virginia  UoiTenity  Magaiine,  Wdliama  Qsarteriy 
and  Vldecte,  Union  College  Magaiine,  Michigan  UniTBUty  Magaaine. 

Alao>>a>  tit  ttiliduri,  Narion,  Atlantic,  Living  Age,  Combill  Monthly,  Sabbath  at 
Home,  New  Eoglaader,  Loomii'  Mniical  Jonmal,  Publiaher'i  Orcnlar,  (O.  W.  ChUdt 
ft  Co.,)  dncinnad  Medical  RepaelCoty,  Onrland  Monthly  (Cal.,)  Jonmal  of  Edncalioa 
(St.  Loua),  College  Conranc 

of  apace  compek  h  to  crowd  orer  till  our  next   bane,  much 

. det  to  compete  fee  Lit.  Medal,  may  be  handed  in  unnl  Satui> 

iaj,  Oct.  17,  laitead  of  13,  ai  ttated  in  our  bat. 
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LYHAN    H,    BAGG,  HENRY    V.    FREEMAK, 

EDWARD   G.    COY,  HENRY  W.  RAYMOND, 

EDWARD    P.    WILDER. 

POINT. 

If  there  is  any  one  luult  to  be  charged  against  the  bulk  of 
college  writing,  it  is  its  utter  want  of  point.  If  there  is  any  one 
achievement  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  mass  of  college  writers, 
it  is  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  rather  than  a  well  known  implement 
of  manual  industry.  In  other  words,  "  fine  writing"  is  the  one 
thing  sought  after,  and  the  clear  expression  of  thought  the  one 
thing  disregarded.  That  language  was,  in  fact,  invented  for  the 
concealment  of  thought,  seems  to  be  implicitly  believed,  and  with 
such  skill  is  it  employed  for  this  purpose  that  a  casual  looker-over 
of  college  productions,  alarmed  by  the  rank  verbiage  which 
attracts  his  attention,  rarely  has  the  perseverance  to  iind  it  at  all. 

From  this  arises  the  prevalent  notion  that  there  is  little  or  no 
real  thought  in  such  writing ;  and  that  this  is  generally  true,  few 
who  have  considered  the  matter  will  care  to  deny.  Just  as  the 
cacography  of  the  would-be  humorist  goes  to  indicate  a  want  of 
wit,  so  the  high  wrought  metaphors  and  roundabout  expressions 
of  the  essayist  tend  to  imply  a  want  of  genuine  thought.  The 
wit  and  the  thought  may  really  exist,  but  their  existence  is 
broi^ht  in  doubt  by  their  meretricious  garb,  which  conceals  them 
in  the  same  proportion  as  it  attracts  notice  to  itself.     There  are 
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humorists  who  are  clever  in  spite  of  bad  spelling,  and  essayists 
who  arc  sensible  in  spite  of  fine  writing,  but  on  that  account 
to  regard  these  vices  as  virtues  is  to  make  a  sad  mistake.  It  is 
but  to  give  a  new  example  of  the  &ta.l  facility  with  which  the 
little^  when  imitating  the  great,  imitate  their  filings  only.  The 
belief  that  verbosity  covers  weakness,  and  an  abundance  of  words 
a,  scarcity  of  ideas,  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  shaken. 
Who  shall  say  that  in  college  as  elsewhere  the  opinion  is  not  a 
just  one  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  college  men  almost  invariably  write  about 
subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  do  not,  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  cannot,  have  any  real  thought  of  their  own.  Themes 
su^estcd  by  boolts  rather  than  by  observation,  by  other  men's 
experience  rather  than  their  own,  are  what  they  delight  to  dis- 
course upon.  History,  philosophy,  metaphysics,  polirics,  litera- 
ture, social  science — all  are  dabbled  in.  No  subject  is  too 
comprehensive,  no  problem  too  intricate.  The  result  of  this 
treating  about  topics  of  which  their  knowledge  is  so  small  that 
comparatively  spealcing  they  may  be  said  to  have  none  at  all,  is 
to  develop  in  writers  |  habit  of  counterfeit  thought,  which 
expresses  itself  in  glittering  generalities  to  conceal  its  own  spu- 
rious nature,  and  resorts  to  a  mock  profundity  to  make  up  for  its 
want  of  point. 

Should  young  writers,  then,  who  have  experienced  but  little  of 
life,  confine  their  utterances  entirely  to  what  is  suggested  by  that 
experience  \  To  this  we  give  the  old  reply,  that  language  should 
always  be  subservient  to  thought,  and  that  writing  simply  for  the 
sake  of  writing  ought  never  to  be  encouraged.  That  the  pro- 
ductions oi  youth,  when  confined  to  their  own  experiences,  do 
not  greatly  interest  the  world  in  general,  is  the  fault  of  youth 
itself,  and  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  things.  To  think  that 
it  can  be  remedied  by  a  weak  imitation  of  older  and  wiser  men, 
in  whose  productions  the  world  does  take  an  interest,  is  to  com- 
mit a  serious  blunder.  Though  the  former  kind  oi  writing  may 
not  gain  universal  interest,  it  yet,  by  its  sincerity,  challenges 
universal  respect,  while  the  latter,  besides  being  just  as  uninter- 
esting, by  its  pretentiousness,  excites  the  contempt  and  derision 
of  all. 

Dean  Alford's  advice  to  "  write  much  as  you  speak,  and  to 
speak  as  you  think,"  applies  to  colleens  with  peculiar  emphasis 
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They  talk  and  think  in  a  sensible  enough  wiy  about  matters  and 
things  which  interest  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  writing,  they 
rarely  put  their  thoughts  on  paper,  preferring  to  "  get  up"  an 
article  from  some  outside  source.  The  practice  of  the  iaculty 
of  proposing  *'  composition  subjects"  about  which  the  students 
know  little,  think  less,  and  care  nothing  at  all,  may  perhaps  in  a 
measure  explain,  without  at  all  justifying,  the  habit.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  best  read  and  most  popular  of  college  writings 
are  those  which  treat  of  common  themes,  in  a  straightforward 
way  ;  which  pointedly  express  the  current  thoughts  of  our  every 
day  life,  and  the  ideas  suggested  by  or  connected  with  our  sur- 
roundings i  which  make  no  show  of  trumped-up  wisdom  or  dull 
respectability.  Of  course  there  is  no  rule  without  exceptions, 
and  exceptional  circumstances  may  give  certain  individuals  a  right 
to  treat  acceptably,  because  knowingly  and  thoughtfully,  of  par- 
ticular outside  subjects.  But  the  field  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience  is  really  the  only  safe  place  for  the  young  writer, 
and  when  he  ventures  beyond  it  he  almost  always  goes  astray  or 
loses  himself  altogether. 

Our  excuse  for  thus  speaking  at:  length  about  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  college  writing,  while  nominally  treating  of  its  manner, 
must  be,  that  the  two  are  so  closely  connected  and  mutually 
dependent  that  they  cannot  well  be  considered  separately.  It  is 
true  that  to  force  writers  to  write  what  they  think,  will  not  neces 
sarily  cause  their  productions  to  be  pointedly  expressed ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  unless  their  words  do  represent  ideas,  they  must 
inevitably  lack  point.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  writer  really  has 
gome  thoughts  to  utter,  let  us  consider  why  his  manner  of  stating 
them  should  be  pointed. 

We  have  said  that  point  is  the  one  thing  which  collie  writing 
lacks.  It  is  also  the  one  thing  which  acceptable  outside  writing 
most  imperatively  demands.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  the  want 
of  it.  In  its  absence,  the  closest  attention  to  the  "  choice  of 
language"  or  the  "  rules  of  composition"  is  0/  no  avail.  No 
one  pretends  that  it  is  the  oidy  essentia!  to  good  writing,  but  it  is 
yet  safe  to  say  that  it  occupies  in  it  the  foremost  place,  and 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  whatever  happens,  by  one  who 
would  secure  for  himself  a  hearing.  It  is  possible  for  almost 
every  college  man,  by  making  the  endeavor  and  seeking  nothing 
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beyond  this,  to  express  his  ideas  in  an  intelligible  manner  ;  that  is, 
to  make  his  ideas,  and  not  his  mode  of  stating  them,  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  his  composition.  Yet  very  few  are  willing  to 
follow  this  simple  rule  j  very  few  are  willing  to  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  "  the  prizes"  offered  by  the  faculty  for  quite  another  kind 
of  work,  and  of  the  "  reputation"  consequents  on  winning  them. 
And  so  a  writer  who  attempts  any  successful  literary  labor  after 
leaving  college,  has  iirst  to  rid  himself  of  bad  habits  laboriously 
acquired  while  in  it. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  writing  which  civilization  renders  neces- 
sary, is  produced  by  men  who  are  not  specially  distinguished,  who 
are  not  ^'  geniuses"  in  the  popular  sense,  but  who,  adopting  the 
profession  of  literature  and  living  by  their  pens,  soon  find  the 
true  purpose  of  lai^uage,  and  learn  the  proper  relation  of  words 
to  thoughts.  A  portion,  comparatively  infinitesimal,  is  that 
^^  written  for  all  time"  by  men  whose  names  were  not  bom  to  die. 
A  position  among  the  former  kind  of  writers  may  reasonably  be 
aspired  to,  and  by  hard  labor  be  acquired,  by  most ;  while  a  fail- 
ure in  the  attempt  need  imply  no  di^race.  But  to  seek  for  a 
place  among  the  latter  is  a  proceeding  so  presumptuous  that  uld- 
mate  success  alone  can  excuse  it,  while  the  all  but  ■  inevitable 
£ulure  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  merited  contempt  and  derision. 
It  is  not  because  we  are  insensible  to  the  beauties  and  graces 
of  expression  that  we  deprecate'  their  cultivation,  but  because 
these  qualities  come  to  a  writer  as  it  were  naturally.  If  sought 
for  directly,  an  exaggerated  and  unhealthy  imitation  of  them  is 
wont  to  be  secured,  while  clearness  of  statement  is  lost  altogether. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  tendency  towards  writing  "  poetry" 
is  inevitably  a  bad  one,  and  ought  in  every  way  to  be  discouraged. 
Of  all  "  young"  writing  it  is  deservedly  held  in  the  greatest  con- 
tempt by  those  old  enough  to  appreciate  its  absurdity.  As  an 
opposing  argimient,  to  ask  "  Who  wrote  Thanatopsis  i"  is  only 
to  beg  the  question ;  for  the  &ct  is  that  literary  or  other 
"geniuses"  are  so  rare  that  their  possible  existence  had  better  he 
disregarded  altogether.  The  writers  for  whom  there  is  always  a 
demand  are  those  who  can  express  clearly,  pointedly  and  without 
circumlocution,  their  ideas  upon  matters  of  fact  and  opinion,  and 
there  is  little  danger  that  this  class  will  soon  grow  too  large  or 
lose  its  present  popularly. 
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Undoubtedly  many  qualities  must  be  combined  to  form  that 
complex  structure  called  **  a  correct  and  elegant  style"  of  writing ; 
but  until  college  men  come  to  undersund  that  in  the  outside 
world  dulness  will  not  be  taken  for  respectability,  nor  stupidity 
for  profundity  ;  that  glittering  generalities  will  not  pass  for  wis- 
dom, nor  abundance  of  words  for  abundance  of  ideas ;  the  less 
said  about  them  the  better.  Brilliancy,  elegance,  and  wit,  all 
may  not  attain,  for  Nature  distributes  her  gifts  with  unequal 
hands  ;  but  simplicity,  clearness  and  point  arc  beyond  the  reach 
of  none  ;  and  a  sanguine  person  may  even  conceive  of  the  time 
when  the  average  collegian  shall  at  lei^h  realize  the  lact,  that  a 
spade  is  "Only  a  spade  after  all. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

There  lie  upon  my  table  six  volumes  of  a  periodical  which 
was  in  every  way  a  credit  to  American  literature.  They  form  a 
monuAient  of  the  best  and  most  successful  attempt  ever  made  in 
this  country  to  establish  a  high-toned  humorous  and  satirical 
journal.  I  should  be  loth  indeed  to  part  with  this  memento  of 
an  undertaking  in  which  I  felt  as  it  were  a  personal  interest ; 
with  books  which  have  allbrded  me  so  much  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. Perhaps,  though,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  allow  me  to  say 
my  say  about  this  fevorite  hebdomadal,  as  a-  sort  of  prelude  to  a 
more  extended  sketch  of  it,  which  I  believe  an  abler  hand  is  pre- 
paring for  one  of  the  better  known  magazines. 

Vanity  Fair  began  with  i860,  and  for  three  years  regularly  made 
its  weekly  appearance.  It  came  out  as  a  monthly  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1863,  then  subsided  altogether  until  the  first  of 
May,  when  it  was  revived  as  a  weekly,  and  after  twelve  issues 
died  dejinitely  on  the  fourth  of  July.  Yet  these  subsequent  issues, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Loyal  League,  were  essentially  those 
of  another  paper,  and  I  have  always  regarded  the  genuine  paper 
as  ending  with  1862,  Frank  Wood  was  its  first  editor.  He 
held  the  office  some  seven  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
G.  Leland,  who  at  the  end  of  a  year  gave  it  up  to  Charles  F. 
Browne,  the  well  known  "Artemus  Ward,'*     Artemus,  after  a 
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three  months'  trial,  went  off  ''  lecturing,"  and  found  a  successor 
in  Charles  Dawson  Shanly.  From  this  time,  October,  1861, 
until  the  close,  this  gentleman,  who  had  all  along  been  a  con- 
tributor, ably  managed  the  ill  fated  periodical.  Its  corps  of 
writers  was  quite  large,  embracing,  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tioned, George  Arnold,  Thomas  B,  Aldrich,  Fitz- James  O'Brien, 
Joseph  Barber,  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  Chas.  T.  Congdon,  Chas.  D. 
Gardette,  Henry  House,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  Richard  H.  Stod- 
dard, William  Winter,  Edward  Witkins  and  many  others. 
Messrs.  Gardette  and  Stedman,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  among 
the  non.^raduates  of  Yale.  Henry  L.  Stephens  was  the  princi- 
pal artist,  and  among  his  associates  were  Ed  F.  Mullcft,  Frank 
Bellew,  John  McLenan,  Sol  Etynge,  El  Vedder,  W.  A.  Fisk, 
J,  H.  Goater,  Ben  Day,  J.  H.  Howard,  and  others.  Leland, 
Arnold  and  Shanly  often  illustrated  their  own  articles,  especially 
the  latter,  who  produced  a  very  great  number  of  clever  pictures. 
The  paper  was  published  by  Louis  H.  Stephens,  "  for  the  pro- 
prietors," chief  among  whom  was  William  A.  Stephens,  a  Phila- 
delphia gentleman,  and  brother  of  the  two  of  the  same  name 
already  mentioned.  Its  averse  circulation  was  about  nine 
thousand  copies,  and  its  total  loss  to  the  merry  men  who  issued 
it,  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

As  it  lived  the  longest,  it  swallowed  up  more  capital  than  any 
other  American  Punch,  and  though  others  have  deserved  support. 
Vanity  Fair  deserved  it  more,  being  a  better  paper  than  Tankee 
DeodU,  Judy^  "John  Donkey,  the  Lantern,  or  Taung  America^  which 
preceded  it,  or  Mrs.  Grundy,  its  brilliant  but  short  lived  successor. 
Mr.  Stephens,  as  remarked,  was  its  leading  artist,  and  fiirnished 
most  of  the  cartoons.  In  this  he  was  at  his  best,  and  if  not  equal 
to  Tenniel,  at  least  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  superior  in  Amer- 
ica. His  designs  were  always  pleasantly  clear  and  open.  Ed 
Mullen's  forte  was  in  headings  and  tail  pieces,  in  which  he  showed 
a  wonderful  or^nality  and  fertility  of  design,  and  in  which  he 
was  unrivaled.  His  more  pretentious  attempts  at  large  pictures 
or  cartoons,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  were  comparative 
dilutes.  The  mullein  plant  sometimes  served  him  as  a  cypher. 
Frank  Bellew's  pictures  were  oiten  funny,  but  rather  poorly 
designed,  and  rarely  appeared  after  the  first  year.  His  **  mark" 
was  the  triangle.     McLenan  worked  chiefly  upon  the  last  issues. 
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in  1863.  flsk  designed  §ome  of  the  pleasantest  small  illustra- 
tions which 'appeared.  Howard  was  by  all  odds  the  poorest  anist 
employed,  and  he  only  gained  admission  toward  the  close,  when 
misfortunes  were  besetting  the  paper.  It  is  &ir  to  say,  however, 
that  his  efforts  in  it  show  him  to  better  advantage  than  he  has 
ever  appeared  elsewhere.  He  finds  more  congenial  employment 
in  papers  of  the  Yankee  Nttians  order,  and  has  lately  been  engaged 
in  disfiguring  by  his  illustrations  the  comic  books  published  by 
Mr.  Carleton.  But  the  illustrations  were  as  a  whole  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  yet  produced  in  the  country.  They  were 
original,  well  designed,  and  clearly  cut,  and  compared  ^vorably 
in  expression  and  naturalness  to  any  in  the  current  Punch.  John 
Leech  and  Richard  Doyle  will  not  soon  find  successors  on  cither 
side  the  Atlantic,  but  there  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  maintained  by  the  artists  of  Vanity  Fair. 

The  names  of  its  writers  are  of  themselves  a  voucher  for  its 
literary  excellence.  Artemus  Ward's  pieces  brought  him  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  the  Chevalier  McArone's  admirers 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  It  was  always  sprightly  and 
amusing.  Its  jokes  and  clever  remarks  were  copied  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  generally  without  acknowledgment. 
If  it  contained  some  writing  that  was  dull  and  heavy,  some  that 
was  weak  and  pointless,  it  contained  none  that  was  low  or  vulgar, 
none  at  which  the  most  fastidious  could  take  ofiense.  Tending 
a  little  towards  the  Democracy  in  politics,  it  yet  had  the  sharpness 
to  foresee  the  weakness  and  rascality  of  the  Buchanan  adminis- 
tration, which  it  ridiculed  unsparingly,  long  before  its  other 
friends  had  given  up  hopes  for-  reform  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  though 
falling  into  the  prevalent  mistake  of  thinking  McClellan  a  hero, 
uncompromisingly  supported  the  war  till  the  very  last.  It  was 
not  a  partisan  in  any  sense ;  its  independence  was  fearless,  its 
grasp  far  reaching.  "  A  rod  in  pickle  for  all  who  deserve  it,  and 
a  word  for  all  who  need  and  are  worthy  of  it,  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  Vanity  Fair." 

What  may  be  called  the  inner  life  of  the  paper  was  something 
unique  in  American  journalistic  annals.  The  "  weekly  consulta- 
tions at  the  offices,  with  Burgundy  and  Havanas  illimitable,"  the 
jovial  talks  at  P&lPs  dingy  cellar,  the  generous  entertainments 
which  the  proprietors,  contributors,  and  artists  enjoyed  so  often 
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together,  will  long  be  remembered  as  happy  dreams  of  the  past 
by  the  surviving  participants  in  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  "  those 
halcyon  early  days."  The  burlesque  accounts  of  such  proceedings 
were  not  altc^ether  imaginary,  as  most  supposed,  and  the  por- 
traits and  peculiarities  of  the  participants  were  sometimes  slily 
introduced  in  a  manner  intensely  amusing  to  the  initiated.  There 
have  been  few  such  sprightly  gatherings  in  the  country  as  Vanity 
Fair  was  the  means  of  instituting.  It  drew  together  the  wits 
and  humorists  of  the  land,  and  made  them  happy  tn  one  another's 
society.  They  enjoyed  and  appreciated  their  advantages.  If  the 
proprietors  paid  a  dear  price  for  the  experiment,  they  at  least  had 
the  satisfaction  of  Icnowing  that  they  ^ed  while  laboring  in  a 
worthy  cause,  and  that  their  inddenta]  enjoyments  were  such  as 
happen  to  few  Americans.  As  hinted  in  the  word  "  surviving," 
death  has  made  sad  inroads  upon  this  circle  of  brilliant  young 
*'  Vanitarians."  It  would  almost  seem  that  an  ill-fate  has  fol- 
lowed them,  on  so  many  has  he  laid  his  heavy  hands.  Frank 
Wood,  ready  and  versatile,  Fitz-Jamcs  O'Brien,  manly  and  gen- 
erous, Ned  Wilkins,  the  industrious  man  of  leisure,  George 
Arnold,  the  sparkling  "  McArone"  correspondent,  and  lastly 
Browne,  the  irrepressible  "  Arteraus  Ward,"  have  one  after 
another  passed  away.  Of  the  artists,  too,  John  McLenan  is 
dead,  and  £d  Mullen  has  "left  the  country." 

The  reasons  why  this  and  similar  attempts  at  reputable  comic 
journalism  in  America  have  ^led  of  success,  are  various  and  con- 
flicting. Dr.  Carroll,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Grundy^  which  he 
edited,  offered  some  in  the  Round  Table,  and  Mr.  Shanly  has  pre- 
sented a  humorous  account  of  the  comic  journalist's  experiences 
in  the  Atlantic  A&nthly,  It  may  be  worth  while  to  ofier  such  of 
the  commonly  assigned  explanations  as  seem  most  plausible. 
First,  as  to  the  producing  of  a  really  humorous  and  satirical  jour- 
nal, a  great  difficulty  is  in  the  lack  of  eiprit  among  literary  men 
of  the  right  sort.  Men  like  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Saxe,  for 
insunce,  by  adding  their  work  and  good  will  to  such  an  under- 
taking, might  give  it  prestige  at  once.  The  scarcity  of  first  class 
artists,  too,  and  the  absence  of  a  really  great  caricaturist,  furnish 
another  obstacle.  Still  the  question  of  support  is  the  main  one 
after  all.  A  good  paper  would  be  fonhcoming,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned,  were  people  willing  to  buy  it.     Money 
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can  accomplish  much,  and  if  it  cannot  make  artists  or  humorists, 
it  can  encourage  men  of  an  artistic  or  humorous  turn  to  develop 
their  talents  ^nd  do  their  best.  The  success  of  Vanity  Fair  in 
every  way  but  the  pecuniary  one  proves  this.  Why,  then,  in  the 
second  place,  was  the  support  not  forthcoming?  It  certainly 
seems  strange  that  America,  which  boasts  such  3.  long  line  of 
more  or  less  fimious  humorists,  should  be  wanting  in  3.  fit  journal- 
istic exponent  of  its  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

The  HtraWt  explanation,  that  //  supplies  the  want  of  such  a 
paper,  is  not  altogether  contemptible.  The  foreign  press  main- 
tains a  uniform  dignity  in  its  discussion  of  serious  themes,  which 
drives  men  for  their  fiin  and  satire  to  papers  specially  devoted  to 
it,  and  so  gives  the  latter  a  chance  to  live.  Our  ^'serious" 
press  may  be  said  to  have  no  existence,  for  wit  and  humor,  per- 
sonal hits  and  sarcastic  allusions,  are  pressed  into  em|^oyment, 
whenever  they  can  he  made  to  **tell,"  no  matter  how  dignified 
be  the  subject  imder  discussion.  This  practice  of  course  lessens 
the  demand  for  a  strictly  **  humorous  and  satirical"  journal. 
The  rapidity  of  political  changes  and  the  consequent  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  features  and  peculiarities  of  public  men,  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  production  of  forcible  cartoons.  *■'■  Carica- 
tures of  Palmerston,  Russell,  '  Dizzy,'  and  other  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen, are  at  once  appreciated  by  every  reader  of  Punch ;  but 
not  one  person  in  a  hundred  would  recognize  the  portraits  of 
more  than  two  or  three  living  American  statesmen.  In  addition 
to  this,  less  interest  is  felt  in  politics  by  the  refined,  educated 
class  in  this  country  than  in  Europe."  The  intolerance  of  par- 
tisan feeling,  is  another  drawbaclt.  If  the  paper  is  nominally 
independent,  each  party  thinks  it  is  "  sold"  to  the  other  ;  if  it  is 
partisan,  the  other  party  opposes  it ;  if  it  is  neutral,  it  lacks  inter- 
est. Then,  too,  the  influential  papers  of  the  country  fail  to  take 
kindly  to  the  comic  journal,  as  in  other  countries,  or  help  it 
along.  They  never  feirly  criticize  it,  or  urge  its  claims.  They 
rather  ignore  its  existence,  or  mention  it  with  a  mild  sort  of  deris- 
ion if  at  all. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  real  difficulty  arises  from  the  comparts 
tive  newness,  and  consequent  enormous  physical  activity  of  the 
country,  which  retards  the  formation  of  a  steady,  cultivated, 
well-to-do-class,  capable  of  appreciating,  and  willing  to  pay  for. 
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a  good  humorous  journal  like  Vanity  Fair.  Many  people  with  a 
liking  for  such  things,  seem  to  be  unaware  that  even  jokers  can- 
not live  without  money,  and  so  "  support"  a  paper  without  buy- 
ing it.  They  compare  the  square  inches  of  Mrs.  Grumfy  with 
those  of  the  Tribune,  and  "  can't  see"  why  the  former  should 
cost  fifteen  cents,  while  the  latter  costs  but  three.  They  con- 
veniently disregard  the  comparative  size  of  the  audience  which 
each  paper  addresses,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  of  producing 
a  vituperative  **  leader"  for  the  one  and  a  genial  humorous  article 
for  the  other.  The  Ei^lish  understand  these  things  better. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  thing  if  they  like  it,  for  they 
know  its  patrons  must  be  few.  If  they  are  mistaken  in  believing 
that  all  cheap  things  are  therefore  nasty,  the  mistake  is  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  The  cost  of  issuing  the  twelve  numbers  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  comprising  in  all  Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
not  very  large  pages,  was  over  seven  thousand  dollars.  To  ren- 
der the  publication  a  proper  support,  fifteen  thousand  subscribers, 
representing  at  the  usual  calculation  seventy-five  thousand  read- 
ers, would  be  required.  The  actual  circulation  of  the  paper 
referred  to  was  less  than  six  thousasd. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  certain  persons  to  profess  a  wonderful 
interest  in  the  London  Punchy  and  to  assert  that  America  cannot 
produce  its  equal.  The  six  volumes  o^  Vanity  Fair  are  a  stand- 
ing refuution  of  the  assumption.  Very  few  people  in  this 
country  are  well  enough  informed  about  English  af^irs  to  appre- 
ciate the  better  part  of  Punch  at  all,  but  the  comprehensible  part 
of  it  is  not  now  of  such  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  as  to 
deserve  many  eulogiums.  It  is,  though,  simply  horrible  to  see 
its  tasteful  and  well  executed  illustrations  of  sorial  life  reproduced 
by  the  "broad-axe"  style  of  engraving,  and  in  this  mutilated 
condition  made  to  do  duty  in  our  sadly  miscalled  comic  papers. 
In  the  interests  of  civilization  the  practice  should  be  stopped,  but 
there  is  probably  no  help  for  it.  Even  this  tends  to  show  why 
Vanity  Fair  could  not  succeed.  That  out  of  our  "  thirty  mil- 
lions" of  people,  '*  seventy-five  thousand"  cultivated  and  appre- 
ciative readers  cafmot  be  found  to  support  such  a  paper,  seems  a 
pity.     The  pity  'tis,  'tis  true. 
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Ncrer  igun  to  tbe  clupcl 

To  null  at  [be  lonnd  of  the  bell  j 
Neier  igaio  in  the  dupel 

To  mm  the  nealth;  le»et ; 
Nerer  igain  be  prompted 

By  the  chap  who  uiold  ilwaji  tell  j 
NcTci  igiin  to  dream  the  dream 
That  college  muic  wearei. 

Nerer  again  call  "Comrade" 

To  tbe  men  who  were  comndci  for  yean  i 
Herer  to  bear  tbe]r  Toica, 

Tender,  or  iweet,  or  tolemn  j 
Never  to  be  "  Aliuniii"— 

Til  tbJa  we  think  of  with  tean  ; — 
NcTcr,  aUi  I  to  be  enroUed 

In  tbe  daiiling  gradnata'  colamii. 


To  ilun  tbe  pagei  of  Pockle; 
:Ter  ipin  in  the  muei 

Of  German  qur  braint  to  ie<  i 
NeTct  again  atJutmctor'i  jakei 
To  lolemnly  imile  or  chuckle. 


Small  priie-figbli  to  promote; 
Never  again  Jo  lil  on  [he  fence, 

That  bound  of  onr  elm-clad  bower. 

Wretcbed,  forlorn  and  lonaome, 
The  gloi;  of  life  grown  dim, 
Brooding  alone  o'ei  the  memoi; 

Of  the  bright,  glad  dajn  gone  by) 
Nuning  a  better  fancy, 

An  idle  regretful  whim, 
Ob,  comrada,  thii  leaving  ia  harder — 
We  know  it  ii  ciejt  to  lie  I 

Never  again  to  the  clan  toom 

To  niah  at  the  lonnd  of  the  bell  { 
Never  again  in  the  clan  room 
To  tnm  the  itealtby  leaveij 
Never  again  be  prompted 

By  the  chap  who  could  alwayi  Cellj 
Never  agatn  to  dream  the  dream 
That  young  ambitioii  weivet. 
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LIGHT  WANTED. 

The  prizes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Acuity,  and  r^ularly 
of^red  by  them  to  the  undergraduates  for  the  encouragement  of 
English  composition,  are  those  derived  from  the  Clark  fund,  con- 
tested for  sophomore  year,  and  the  Townsend  premiums,  at  the 
close  of  the  course.  The  latter  are  six  in  number,  but  the  former 
are  1^  more  numerous,  ranging  nominally  from  nine  to  twelve — 
according  to  the  number  of  divisions,  to  each  of  which  three  are 
offered, — but  in  reality  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  on  account  of 
most  of  the  prizes  being  split.  As  these  are  offered  twice  a  year, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  and  second  terms,  from  thirty  to  forty 
prize  composidons  are  annually  derived  from  this  source  alone. 
Then  the  prize  debates,  which  have  from  the  faculty  a  sort  of 
quasi  rec<^nition,  by  offering  six  prizes  to  each  of  the  four  classes 
and  splitting  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  the  means  of  annually 
conferring  a  like  or  greater  number  of  literary  honors.  Besides 
these,  other  prizes  are  bestowed  at  irregular  intervals,  as  for  the 
best  poem  from  the  sophomores,  for  the  best  classical  essay  from 
the  Juniors,  and  for  English  compositions  from  the  Seniors. 

Of  this  large  number  of  productions  upon  which  the  feculty 
pronounces  its  approval,  less  than  a  dozen  ever  see  the  light.  It 
is  customary  for  the  Lit.  to  publish  two  of  the  Townsends,  five 
or  six  of  the  sophomore  compositions,  and  the  sophomore  poem  ; 
the  Caurant,  too,  publishes  a  Townsend ;  and  there  the  matter  ends. 
We  submit  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  With  all  respect  for 
the  prize  writers  of  the  past,  we  g^ve  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
columns  of  a  magazine,  heavy  enough  at  the  best,  are  the  last 
things  that  should  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  essays. 
To  publish  them  is  to  allow  the  faculty  rather  than  the  editors  to 
shape  the  character  of  the  periodical  in  which  they  appear  -,  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  such  productions  are  not  selected  for 
publication  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  editor  they  are  meritorious 
and  appropriate,  but  because  in  the  eyes  of  the  Acuity  they  have 
found  fevor  and  been  adjudged  worthy  ;  as  witness  the  uniform 
selection  of  the^it-^rize  sophomore  compositions. 

There  probably  never  was  an  award  of  literary  prizes  in  collie 
that  gave  satisfaction  to  all.     To  expect  entire  impartiality  in  the 
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judges,  is  to  look  for  something  which  in  the  nature  of  things  can 
never  be  gained.  To  expect  that  each  disappointed  contestant 
will  not  feel  himself  aggrieved  in  any  case,  would  be  absurd. 
But  while  there  can  be  no  remedy  for  this,  it  is  yet  possible  to 
silence  grumblers,  in  a  measure,  by  allowing  them  to  make  public 
their  compbints.  That  is,  by  letting  the  world  know  the  kind  of 
writing  encouraged  by  the  college  authorities.  3f  publithing  every 
iittrarj  pnducliofi  to  which  a  prize  it  awarded. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  plan  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate. The  desire  of  an  audience  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  a 
writer,  and  to  many  the  certainty  of  pubUcation  if  successfiil 
would  be  a  greater  inducement  to  effort  than  the  largest  possible 
prize.  The  low-^rize  man,  who  in  his  own  opinion  deserved 
better  things,  could  then  appeal  to  the  public  to  compare  his  own 
with  more  fortunate  productions,  and  whatever  the  result  of  their 
verdict,  he  would  at  least  be  silenced  if  not  convinced.  The 
different  "divisions,"  too,  could  be  compared ;  relative  popularity 
and  treatment  of  different  kinds  of  subjects  made  evident ;  the 
more  deserving  half  of  a  split  prize  be  decided  upon;  the  bor- 
rowers of  other  men's  though^  who  foi^et  to  employ  the  inverted 
commas,  be  oftener  exposed ;  and  the  efforts  of  those  whose  com- 
mon compositions  are  written  by  their  classmates  be  fully  examined. 
Futhermore,  by  ordering  the  printer  to  "  follow  the  copy  "  in  every 
particular,  it  would  be  possible  to  note  a  writer  whose  ideas  of 
punctuation  are  derived  from  John  Wilson,  in  distinction  from 
another  who  takes  Charles  Reade  as  his  model ;  or  one  who  pat- 
terns his  paragraphs  after  a  Paris  fcuilleton  from  another  who  fol- 
lows the  example  of  the  theological  reviews.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  debates,  publication  would  further  indicate  to  what  extent 
"  good  elocution "  and  **  skill  in  delivery "  may  overbalance 
'•'■  weight  of  ai^ument "  and  "  graceful  rhetoric."  In  a  word,  it 
would  bring  into  the  light  of  a  healthful  public  opitiion  all  that  is 
now  kept  in  the  dark,  and  would  thus  allow  criticism  to  expose 
defects  and  indicate  reforms. 

The  expense  of  printing  could  be  partly  met  by  various  means. 
The  sophomore  composition  prizes,  though  amounting  to  quite 
a  sum  uken  together,  have  little  more  than  a  nominal  valde 
individually,  and  we  think  that  qo  one  would  object,  in  case  the 
successfid  essays  were  printed,  to  have  the  awards  honorary,  and 
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the  prize  money  given  to  the  printer.  From  the  abundant  funds 
of  the  two  "  literary  societies,"  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  appropriate  a  proportionate  amount,  in  behalf  of 
the  successful  debaters.  Then,  too,  from  the  sale  of  the  publica- 
tion a  considerable  sum  could  be  realized,  for  each  of  those  who 
in  this  manner  "got  into  print"  would  need  several  copies  to 
send  away  to  friends  and  admirers ;  the  classmates  and  collie 
friends  of  each  would  purchase,  in  duty  bound ;  and  the  small 
army  of  "  memorabil  hunters "  would  gladly  make  sure  of  this 
addition  to  their  "  collections."  At  the  very  least,  a  hundred 
copies  would  in  this  way  be  disposed  of.  There  would  still 
doubtless  sometimes  be  a  deficit,  which  we  suppose  would  have 
to  be  met  by  that  sadly  drawn  upon  "  general  fund  "  of  the  col- 
lege. But  even  if  it  came  to  this,  we  know  of  no  way  in  which 
the  money  could  be  more  profitably  expended — needed  as  it  is  in 
so  many  other  directions.  We  might  here  suggest,  "  in  case  this 
should  reach  the  eye  of"  one  intending  to  found  another  literary 
prize  in  the  college,  that  he  can  no  better  carry  out  his  purpose 
than  by  establishing  a  fund  for  the  publication  of  the  literary 
awards  from  already  existing  endowments. 

The  oversight  of  the  proposed  publication  would  naturally  be- 
long to  the  Professor  of  English  Literature,  but  might,  for  what- 
ever reason,  be  deputed  to  some  other  member  of  the  faculty. 
Our  idea  would  be  to  have  it  a  double  columned  octavo,  issued  in 
parts  at  convenient  seasons  to  form  an  annual  volume,  and  called  by 
some  such  name  as  the  "Yale  Prize  Essayist,"  or  "Repository," 
to  indicate  its  purpose  i  to  this  a  brief  note  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  different  awards,  together  with  an  index  of  names  and 
cities,  could  be  prefixed.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned, 
it  might  be  thought  advisable  to  include  the  Berzeiius  prize  essay 
of  the  Scientific  School,  and  perhaps  the  class  poem  and  oration, 
in  the  same  publication.  The  first  part  might  be  issued  early  in 
the  second  term,  contiuning  the  prize  debates ;  the  second  towards 
its  close,  containing  the  sophomore  compositions  in  part ;  the  third 
at  the  middle  of  the  third  term,  containing  the  remainder  of  the 
compositions,  the  freshman  debates,  and  the  Townsends ;  the 
fourth  and  last  towards  its  close,  containing  the  second  series  of 
sophomore  compositions,  the  Berzeiius  essays,  the  oration  and 
poem.     Perhaps  it  would  be  found  best  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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parts  to  three  or  even  two  j  possibly  to  increase  the  number. 
The  plan  could  be  narrowed  down  so  as  to  embrace  the  composi- 
tions only,  or  extended  so  as  to  include  many  of  the  pamphlet 
publications  of  college,  as  the  commencement  orations  and  poems, 
the  obituary  records,  and  so  on ;  the  advantage  in  the  latter  case 
being  on  the  one  hand,  lessened  expense,  and  on  the  other,  greater 
compactness  and  durability.  Whatever  form  it  might  iinally  take, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  general  plan  proposed  is  practicable  and 
highly  advantageous,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  in  some  way 
carried  out.  The  Lit.  would  then  always  indicate  what  *'  the 
students  of  Yale  College,"  when  left  to  themselves,  choose  to 
write  about ;  the  Rtpositorj  in  what  manner  the  same  individuals 
treat  the  themes  provided  by  the  faculty  ;  and  the  outside  critic 
be  thus  enabled  to  discuss  fairly  the  characteristics  of  these  two 
varieties  of  collie  literature. 


HARD  SWEARING. 

The  habit  of  bard  swtaring,  forced  upon  a  man  by  his  college 
course,  is  really  something  so  alarming  that  an  authoritative  pro- 
test ought  to  be  raised  against  it.  As  a  means  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  we  venture  to  say  a  few  words — not  about 
"profanity,"  as  perhaps  some  may  judge  from  our  title,  but  in 
regard  to  the  real  value  of  hard  swearing  as  a  means  of  govern- 
ment. As  the  Nation  remarked  when  commenting  on  the  whole- 
sale administration  of  oaths  to  the  rebels  at  the  close  of  the  war : 
"the  plan  is  essentially  mediaeval, and  relies  for  nearly  all  its  efficacy 
on  ideas  and  theories  which  have  long  ago  lost  their  force.  It  has 
for  five  hundred  years  been  tried  steadily  by  all  sons  of  govern- 
ments, corporations  and  institutions,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
obnoxious  or  dangerous  people  out,  or  making  lazy  or  unscrupulous 
people  do  their  duty,  and  it  has  never  succeeded,  though  it  has  led 
to  a  monstrous  deal  of  perjury.  Oaths  owe  nearly  all  their  value 
to  the  depth  of  the  impression  they  make  on  the  persons  who  take 
them }  but  they  se'dom  make  much  impression  on  people  who  take 
tbem  frequently  or  see  them  taken  frequently.  This  act,  like  all 
other  acts,  is  robbed  by  familiarity  and  habit  of  whatever  solemnity 
may  \inder  ordinary  circumstances  attach  to  it." 
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The  absurdity  of  our  compulsory  matriculation  oath  has  been 
occasionally  remarked  upon,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  made  pub- 
lic. Every  ''probationary"  member  of  the  college,  who  has  been 
here  long  enough  to  show  "satis&ctory  proofs  of  good  moral 
character," — a  period  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from 
six  months  to  three  years, — must  be  "sworn  in"  by  solemning 
agreeing  to  the  following  tolerably  comprehensive  oath:  I  promise, 
on  cmditian  of  being  admitted  as  a  mtTnher  of  Tale  College,  en  mj 
Faith  and  Homr,  to  ^ej  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  College; 
particularfy  that  I  will  faithful^  avoid  intemperance,  profanity,  gam- 
ing, and  all  indecent,  disorderly  behavior,  and  disrespectful  conduct  to 
the  Faculty,  and  all  combinations  to  resist  their  authority ;  as  witness 
my  hand.  Passing  by  the  ludicrous  implication  in  the  word  "par- 
ticularly," and  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  all  of  the  specified 
vices,  let  us  examine  these  laws  and  regulations  which  we  so 
solemnly  swear  to  observe.  The  pamphlet  entitled  "  Laws  of 
Yale  College,"  has  held  for  some  years  a  rect^nized  position  in 
American  humorous  literature.  Its  really  amusing  character 
should  secure  it  a  closer  perusal  than  its  somewhat  forbidding  title 
invites.  A  few  specimen  jokes  are  rules  of  this  kind :  No  stu- 
dent can  be  absent  from  his  room  in  *' study  hours" — whatever 
that  may  mean.  No  student  can  go  out  in  a  sail  boat  without 
leave.  No  student  who  gets  a  college  prize,  or  appointment,  or 
society  election,  or  office,  can  "  treat "  his  comrades  on  account 
thereof.  No  student  can  attend  a  theatrical  performance,  or  play 
billiards,  cards  or  dice,  or  keep  cards  in  his  chamber.  No  stu- 
dent can  institute,  or  take  part  in,  any  public  dramatic  exhibition, 
or  furnish  an  engraved  card  of  invitation  thereto.  No  student 
can  indulge  in  hallooing,  singing,  loud  talking,  playing  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  or  making  noise  of  arty  kind  in  the  college  yard. 

In  this  meaningless  collection  of  by-gone  forms  and  defunct 
regulations,  some  of  the  real  rules  which  govern  college  action 
find  a  place.  But  we  pledge  our  honor  to  obey  them  all !  It 
almost  seems  too  bad  to  talk  about  this ;  to  acknowledge  that  no 
man  can  graduate  &om  Yale  without  committing  perjury  j  but 
the  ignoring  of  facts  cannot  change  them,  and  silence  cannot  re- 
form abuses.  Were  the  bulk  of  nominal  college  laws  pruned 
down  so  as  to  include  only  those  whose  enforcement  is  attempted, 
this  compulsory  administration  of  oaths  to  obey  them  would  not 
be  jusufied,  but  its  most  outrageous  features  would  be  in  a  great 
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measure  init^2te<I.  It  would  not  be  justified,  because  even  then 
it  would  be  absolutely  without  effect,  and  nothing  can  justiiy  a 
perfectly  useless  oath.  "Uncle  Sam's"  innumerable  oaths  never 
made  the  Andover  boys  particularly  moral  or  orderly,  or  prevented 
their  issuii^  the  usual  moclc  programmes  >  nor  do  those  of  the 
Princeton  faculty  Idll  out  secret  societies  or  suppress  the  **  Rake." 
The  college  has  of  course  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  any  laws 
it  may  deem  expedient ;  but  to  resort  to  the  worn  out  despotic 
trick  of  extorting  oaths  of  obedience  is  at  this  late  day  absurd. 

Perhaps  many  college  men  may  smile  at  this  indignation  over 
what  they  account  so  small  a  matter,  because  the  thing  has  come 
to  be  so  purely  a  matter  of  form  that  obedience  is  never  seriously 
expected  by  any  one }  in  fact,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  ever 
thinks  the  second  time  of  his  matriculation  oath,  and  no  one  but 
a  lunatic  would  ever  seriously  set  about  obeying  it.  But  it  is  not 
a  small  thing,  this  accustoming  men  to  the  forms  of  perjury ;  for 
though  the  spirit  of  the  thing  may  in  this  case  be  absent,  when 
met  with  elsewhere  it  will  appear  less  repulsive,  and  the  stu'round- 
iogs  of  a  real  oath  grow  less  sacred.  Familiarity  should  not  be 
allowed  to  breed  contempt  for  a  man's  word  of  honor,  nor  should 
serious  things  be  made  a  laughing  stock.  If,  as  good  judges 
agree,  it  be  poor  policy  to  habitually  demand  from  men  oaths  for 
the  performance  of  things  desirable  and  possible;  what  should  be 
said  of  that  practice  which  extorts  from  men  oaths  for  the  per- 
formance of  things  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 

The  coll^jian's  hard  swearing  does  not,  however,  end  with  the 
taking  of  his  matriculation  oath — far  ft'om  it.  He  swears  to  be 
"true  to  the  interests  and  faithful  to  the  secrets"  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  literary  societies,  when  he  first  enters  college.  If 
this  be  a  metaphorical  expression  for  paying  his  taxes, — which  he 
is  forced  to  do,  on  account  of  their  beii^  placed  on  his  term  bill, 
the  items  of  which  he  never  examines, — he  may  be  said  to  keep 
his  oath.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  he  is  again  a  perjurer, 
for  be  never  fulfills  an  appointment  or  goes  near  the  halls.  An 
oath  of  similar  purport,  but  generally  of  a  more  minute,  specific 
and  "  iron-clad  "  character,  he  assents  to  on  his  initiation  into 
any  of  the  class  societies,  with  from  one  to  four  of  which  he  be 
comes  connected.  From  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  these 
pledges  I  may  say  that,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  they  in- 
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variably  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bosh,  and  in  the 
strictest  sense  are  kept  by  no  one.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  a 
general  way  they  are  duly  observed  by  very  many,  and  that  the  case 
of  a  man  openly  "going  back  on  "  his  society  is  an  extremely 
rare  one.  Undoubtedly,  of  the  three  kinds  of  oaths  mentioned, 
these  come  the  nearest  to  being  kept,  and  in  some  societies  nearer 
than  in  others,  and  in  fact  are  the  only  ones  held  binding  at  all ; 
but  it  is  vqually  true  that  in  the  strict  sense  the  coll^ian  takes 
his  society  oath  but  to  break  it,  and  becomes  a  perjurer  in  fact, 
even  though  not  one  in  intention. 

Every  one  knows  all  this,  and  yet  no  one  thinks  the  worse  of  a 
man  for  being  an  oath  breaker  in  the  six  possible  cases  we  have 
mentioned, — and  there  may  be  others  besides  them, — or  accounts 
him  otherwise  than  honorable,  or  believes  him  incapable  of  keep* 
ing  his  word,  or,  in  bet,  considers  him  in  any  way  as  he  would 
consider  a  common  perjurer.  This  is  certainly  right,  but  it  en- 
courages a  sentiment  which  is  as  certainly  wrong.  A  man  whose 
existence  In  college  necessitates  his  becoming  several  times  a 
perjurer,  may  be  pardoned  for  throwing  the  blame  of  his  oath- 
breaking  where  it  fairly  belongs,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  devisers 
and  upholders  of  this  system  of  hard  swearing,  but  he  cannot  rid 
himself  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  seeing  serious  things  trifled 
with  or  sacred  things  made  common ;  he  cannot  but  be  injured 
by  the  mock  solemnities  which  surround  him.  That  a  man  is 
morally  bound  to  tell  the  truth  under  all  circumstances,  is  some- 
thing yet  to  be  proved.  But  that  a  man  is  bound  to  keep  his 
word  by  every  consideration  of  morality  and  honor,  may  be  said 
to  be  beyond  dispute.  It  is  for  its  manifest  tendency  to  weaken, 
in  whatever  degree,  this  most  sacred  of  obligations  that  our  habit 
of  hard  swearing  is  to  be  lamented,  deprecated  and  condemned. 


INTERFERENCE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Mr.  Bristcd's  '*  Interference  Theory 
of  Government "  has  gone  into  a  second  edition,  thus  achieving 
a  success,  which,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  work,  may  be 
considered  remarkable.  We  have  seldom  met  wit^  a  book  which 
so  thoroughly  suited  our  own  ideas  of  things,  which  from  begin- 
ning to  end  we  so  heartily  agreed  with.     It  is  a  bold  and  pointedly 
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put  protest  against  "  paternal,"  interfering,  l^islation  \  against 
the  Puritan  idea  of  making  men  moral  by  law,  and  righteous  by 
act  of  Congress  %  against  the  tyranny  that  goes  under  the  names 
of  "protection  "and  "prohibition."  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
plea  for  individual  liberty,  and  a  defense  of  Macaulay's  *'  police 
man "  theory  of  government,  which  restricts  its  duties  to  the 
protection  of  person  and  property,  and  leaves  the  individual  free. 

The  first  chapter  makes  a  surmise  at  the  causes  of  the  modern 
interference  tendency,  which  seems  to  us  a  plausible  one,  though 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  allow  our  venturing  an 
opinion.  The  second  chapter,  devoted  to  the  '*  errors "  of  in- 
terference, shows  that  it  is  "  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  modern 
civilization  and  progress. — Its  beii^  the  act  oi  a  majority  does 
not  alter  this  &ct. — It  logically  leads  to  a  state  church. — Presses 
on  the  poor  more  than  on  the  rich. — Demoralizes  the  community 
in  various  ways  ;  by  confusing  the  distinction  between  real  and 
technical  crime ;  by  familiarizing  with  falsehood  those  who  advo- 
cate it ;  by  introducing  the  handicap  principle  into  economics  and 
morals ;  by  misplacing  responsibility."  The  third  chapter  treats 
of  "  Aquarianism,"  or  the  so-K:allcd  "  temperance  "  movement. 
This  new  word  of  Mr.  Bristed's,  by  the  way,  should  be  given  a 
wide  currency  by  those  who  dislike  such  perversions  of  the  lan- 
gu^e  as  using  ''temperate"  as  a  synonym  for  "water-drinking." 
NoUcing  the  movement  as  "fraught  with  the  gravest  peril  to  in- 
dividual liberty,"  because  a  bad  cause  supported  by  good  men  is 
always  more  dangerous,  he  brings  out  the  fallacy  of  the  Aquarians' 
prestige,  and  goes  on  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  their  claims  by  a 
three-fold  aigument — the  biblical,  the  physiological  and  the  moral- 
police  ;  and  indicates  the  results  of  their  theory  by  applying  its 
principle  to  the  treatment  of  other  vices,  licentiousness,  gambling, 
falsehood  and  slander.  He  concludes  with  a  forcible  "  Appeal 
to  Aquarians." 

We  have  made  no  quotarion  from  the  book,  for  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  beginning  than  an  ending,  and  we  should  like  to  quote  it 
all.  Its  lesson  is  the  old  but  ever  needed  one,  that  everyone 
should  mind  his  own  business,  and  that  governments  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  This  idea  is,  naturally,  not  a  palatable  one  to 
the  large  and  influential  class  of  half  educated,  fanatical  "  refor- 
mers," who  are  bent  on  stamping  out  all  freedom  of  opinion  and 
individuality  of  thought,  and  it  is  rarely  made  public'    Few  edi- 
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tors  dare  advocate  it,  and  few  publishers  care  to  print  it.  It  is 
only  in  rare  cases  lilce  the  present,  where  a  gentleman  of  culture 
has  at  once  the  desire  libtrare  animam  suam,  and  the  pecuniary 
independence  to  be  careless  of  its  results,  that  it  is  boldly  given 
forth.  The  man  who  minds  his  own  business,  and  insists  on  being 
let  alone  by  others,  is  not  a  very  popular  character,  despite  what 
is  said  to  the  contrary.  **The  duty  he  owes  to  society"  is 
thrown  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  his  interfering  neighbors,  who 
wish  under  this  cloak  to  meddle  with  his  afiairs,  to  choice  their 
notions  down  his  throat,  to  force  him  to  pattern  his  life  after  their 
model  rather  than  his  own. 

The  tone  of  the  boolt  is  of  a  man  of  this  kind  thus  brought  to 
bay.  Though  the  aiguments  are  irrefutable,  their  effect  Is  im- 
paired among  those  who  need  them  most  by  the  contempt  with 
which  these  petty  tyrants  and  tyraimies  are  everywhere  alluded 
to.  We  fully  sympathize  with  the  spirit  which  prompts  this  dis- 
play, but  deprecate  it  for  its  tendency  to  arouse  resentment 
rather  than  excite  reform.  Yet  for  the  friendly  reader  it  adds  an 
undeniable  piquancy,  as  does  also  in  a  greater  degree  the  author's 
still  more  reprehensible  practice  of  turning  aside  at  all  times  and 
seasons  to  "  polish  off"  the  prominent  friends  of  the  interference 
theory.  "  It  is  some  small  comfort  to  be  allowed  openly  to  call 
a  Greeley  a  Greeley,"  without  doubt.  But  we  submit  that  too 
frequent  indulgence  in  this  "  small  comfort "  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  author's  position,  among  all  except  his  friends. 
As  enemies  or  neutrals  are  most  in  need  of  his  words,  the  fewest 
possible  chances  should  be  offered  them  for  complaint  about  non- 
essentials. 

We  admire  the  taste  of  the  Iowa  Germans  who  sent  a  copy  of 
this  little  book  to  each  member  of  their  State  Legislature.  We 
wish  every  shad-eater,  every  congressman,  every  voter  in  the  land 
could  read  it.  We  assure  our  college  friends  that  if,  undismayed 
by  the  title,  they  venture  to  examine  it,  they  will  not  lay  it  down 
till  the  whole  has  been  gone  over.  It  is  interest!]^  and  readable, 
and  a  dull  page  does  not  occur.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  its 
widest  circulation  and  most  attentive  perusal.  The  believers  in 
the  interference  theory  will  find  in  this  book  food  for  reflection 
which  they  may  digest  if  they  can ;  while  the  friends  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  the  laissex-faire  theory,  will  admire  it  as  a  spirited 
defence  of  the  old  maxim :  &V  uttrt  tue  ut  nm  aUtnam  Ueiat. 
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STOPS  AND  PAUSES. 

The  recent  death  of  the  man  whose  arduous  labors  had  won 
him  the  honorable  title  of  the  Printer  of  America,  is  a  reminder 
of  the  prevailing  lack  of  knowledge  among  writers  of  the  science 
in  which  he  was  so  eminent.  Perhaps  the  very  skill  which  he 
attained,  and  the  example  he  thus  set  to  his  brethren  of  the  craft, 
have  tended  indirectly  to  spread  the  ^se  idea  that  the  art  of 
punctuation  can  be  mastered  by  printers  only,  and  that  writers 
may  safely  disregard  it  altt^ether.  Rclyii^  upon  the  typograph- 
ical ju<^ment  of  the  former,  the  latter  rarely  make  any  attempt 
at  correctness  or  elegance  in  the  pointing  of  their  manuscripts, 
and  if  mistakes  occur,  "  that  blundering  printer"  is  of  course  to 
blame.  That  printers  do  sometimes  make  the  most  aggravating 
and  senseless  blunders,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny,  yet  I  at  the 
same  time  make  bold  to  assert  that  they  are  entirely  innocent  of 
the  great  majority  of  sins  charged  upon  them  by  careless  and 
unthinking  writers.  Who  can  conceive  of  the  innumerable 
manuscript  blunders  which,  thanks  to  good  proof-reading  at  the 
printing  office,  have  never  appeared  in  print  ?  Who  can  estimate 
the  reputations  for  "correctness  and  elegance"  which  come  from 
the  unaccredited  toil  of  the  unknown  proof-reader  ?  Who  could 
recognize  some  famous  productions  were  they  ^'  set  up"  directly 
from  the  "■  copy  "?  If,  as  is  well  known,  skill  and  accuracy  in 
the  correction  of  proof,  require  a  combination  of  qualities  by  no 
means  common  in  the  individual,  why  should  not  these  qualities, 
when  they  appear  in  the  writer,  be  recognized  and  encouraged  i 
It  were  almost  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  honesty,  that  the 
noble  army  of  proof-readers  and  correctors  did  not  exist,  for  then 
punctuation  would  hold  its  true  position  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  writer's  knowledge,  and  those  ignorant  of  its  principles  would 
suffer  the  consequences.  Reference  is  here  made,  of  course,  to 
those  proof-readers  who  '* improve"  upon  the  "copy,"  not  to 
those  who  correct  deviations  from  it. 

Wilson's  work  on  Punctuation  should  be  read  and  studied  by 
everyone.  In  this  case  as  in  others,  "book  learning"  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  experience  and  observation,  but  a  perusal  of 
the  volume,  aside  from  imparting  knowledge  directly,  can  hardly 
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i^il  of  inducing  a  habit  of  genera]  attention  to  the  matters  of 
which  it  treats.  Punctuation  is  very  far  from  being  an  exact 
science,  and  no  book  could  be  written  whose  rules  would  cover 
all  cases  that  might  come  up  for  decision,  A  few  broad,  general 
rules  must  be  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances ;  for  instance, 
a  comma  can  never  correctly  indicate  a  full  stop,  nor  a  period 
denote  an  unimportant  pause.  After  agreeing  to  these  rules, 
however,  almost  everything  else  is  left  in  great  part  to  individual 
taste.  Nothing  can  be  absolutely  incorrect  so  long  as  "  the 
rules"  are  followed,  but  in  the  decision  of  the  innumerable  little 
variations  under  these  rules  lies  the  whole  question  of  good  or 
bad- taste  in  punctuation.  The  study  of  Mr.  Wilson's  boolc  will 
lead  the  writer  to  understand  what  good  taste  consists  in,  to  detect 
it  in  his  general  reading,  and  to  imitate  it  if  he  can.  Without 
being  in  the  general  sense  incorrect,  the  pointing  of  a  passage 
may  be  so  bad  as  to  lead  to  the  same  result  asHf  it  were  really 
**  against  the  rules."  The  one  thing  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is,  that  the  duty  of  punctuation  is  not  to  obscure  but  to  render 
clear  the  expression  of  thought,  and  that  the  success  of  one's 
efForts  depends  upon  the  completeness  with  which  this  duty  is 
fulfilled.  That  pointing,  then,  best  fultiUs  its  important  though 
subordinate  office,  which  attracts  the  least  attention  to  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  let  the  force  of  one's  thoughts 
depend  as  little  as  possible  on  the  punctuation  marks ;  remember- 
ing the  English  custom  of  forbidding  the  use  of  points  at  all  in 
the  engrossing  of  certain  documents,  as  a  prevention  of  ambig- 
uity. Undoubtedly,  too,  other  things  being  equal,  the  less  points 
one  employs  the  better. 

A  general  correctness  in  respect  of  punctuation  may  be 
acquired  without  much  difficulty  by  everyone,  and  certainly  should 
be  acquired  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  real  philosophy  of  the 
thing,  a  delicate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  diJFerent  points, 
and  of  the  subtile  shades  of  distinction  which  often  pertain  to 
apparently  similar  passages,  and  thus  require  different  pointings, — 
all  this,  and  much  like  it  that  need  not  be  specified,  only  the 
closest  observation  and  long  experience  can  bring.  It  is  the 
natural  fault  of  printing-house  punctuation,  that  though  always  in 
the  main  correct,  it  is  not  always  or  usually  Ustcfiil  or  delicate. 
It  is  too  much  after  certain  *'  rules"  which  a  particular  printer 
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has  adopted}  and  which  to  him  have  no  exceptions.  In  a  word, 
it  lacks  the  individuality  of  the  writer.  The  habit  of  entrusting 
the  final  pointing  of  a  manuscript  to  the  printer,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  habit  of  deputing  the  *'  reader"  to  re-write  it,  as  is 
sometimes  done.  The  fault  in  both  cases  is  the  same  in  charac- 
ter but  differs  only  in  degree.  Aside  from  its  bad  effects  on 
themselves,  this  ignorance  of  writers  often  causes  others  to  suiFer ; 
for  by  relying  for  correct  pointing  entirely  upon  the  printer  they 
force  him  into  the  habit  of  adapting  to  his  own  **  rules"  the 
marks  of  those  who  do  punctuate  correctly,  and  who,  if  unable 
to  scrutinize  the  proof,  are  apt  to  be  vexed  by  his  variations  from 
the  "copy"  prepared  by  themselves. 

The  comma  is  generally  well  enough  used,  though  made  to  do 
autre  than  its  rightful  duty  by  those  who  think  it  is  always  a 
"safe"  mark  to  employ.  They  often  make  it  take  the  place  of 
the  semi-colon  which  they  are  dinrustftil  of,  and  sometimes  of 
the  colon  which  they  avoid  altogether,  though  the  period  is 
oftener  used  in  place  of  the  latter.  Printers  are  apt  to  depart 
from  the  ''copy"  when  commas  are  used  to  indicate  a  parentbet'- 
ical  clause.  They  incline  in  such  cases  to  omit  one  or  both  of 
them.  When  several  adjectives  come  tt^ether  and  the  last  two 
are  coimected  by  "and,"  the  writer  may  sometimes  desire  to 
express  the  comma  before  "  and"  and  sometimes  to  omit  it,  but 
the  printer  is  apt  to  follow  one  rule  or  the  other  without  variation, 
not  comprehending  that  there  may  be  different  shades  of  meaning 
in  cases  apparently  so  similar.  The  mistakes  in  using  the  period 
mark  to  indicate  abbreviation  are  numerous  and  amusing.  Nota- 
ble amot^  them  from  its  frequency  is  the  error  of  abbreviating 
DKier  af  Lawi,  or  the  Latin  Z^gum  Dacter,  by  J^.  L,  Z).,  pro- 
nounced el-tl-dte.  Inasmuch  as  the  L  is  doubled  to  denote  the 
plural  of  law  or  //jt,  it  is  of  course  absurd  to  punctuate  or  pro- 
nounce the  abbreviation  as  if  each  L  stood  for  a  separate  word. 
LL.  D.,  pronounced  douhie-el-Jee^  is  therefore  the  only  correct 
method  of  abbreviating  Doettr  of  Laws.  And  yet  people  who 
profess  to  be  educated,  still  cling  to  this  senseless  blunder,  and 
sometimes  go  so  &r  as  to  assert  its  correctness !  This  example 
well  illustrates  the  danger  of  leaving  to  the  printer  the  deci»on 
of  such  matters.  Mistaking  the  significance  of  the  letters,  he 
has,  by  his  vicious  punctuation,  encouraged  amoi^  men  who 
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should,  and  probably  do,  know  better,  an  habitual  mis-pronuncia- 
tion of  them,  indicative  of  ignorance  or  carelessness.  The 
£^strophe,  indicative  of  the  possessive  case  or  of  omitted  letters, 
is  also  often  misunderstood  and  misused. 

The  ^kilfiil  employment  of  the  marks  of  quotation  is  a  diffi- 
cult accomplishment.  To  say  nothing  of  the  nice  judgment 
required  in  selecting  a  tasteful  quotation,  the  right  expression  of 
it  is  by  no  means  easy.  Sometimes  a  familiar  phrase  looks  better 
with  the  marks,  sometimes  without  them.  Sometimes  the 
inverted  commas  may  invest  a  word  with  *' biting  sarcasm," 
sometimes  their  removal  from  the  accustomed  place  may  have 
the  same  effect.  What  is  true  of  punctuation  in  general,  is 
especially  true  of  this  branch  of  it,  in  which  any  but  the  most 
general  rules  are  utterly  valueless,  and  everything  depends  upon 
the  tact  and  good  judgment  of  the  individual.  To  divine  when 
a  quotation  is  just  ^miliar  enough  to  be  the  better  relished  for 
the -want  of  marks,  when  one  receives  an  additional  piquancy 
from  being  fully  indicated,  when  a  technical,  slangy  or  doubtful 
term  has  been  ^rly  naturalized,  when  it  cannot  be  safely  left  to 
itself — all  this  indicates  genius  and  cultivation  of  a  high  order. 
So  also  the  clear  comprehension  when  the  marks  should  beg^n 
every  line  of  prose  or  of  poetry,  when  every  sentence  or  stanza, 
when  they  should  occur  only  at  the  beginnii^  and  end,  when 
they  should  indicate  the  change  from  the  oblique  to  the  direct 
quotation  and  the  reverse — is  won  only  by  practice  and  close 
observation.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  him  who  fully  understands 
the  philosophy  of  the  inverted  commas,  that  he  is  certainly  no 
common  man. 

The  exclamation  point  is  perhaps  as  badly  abused  as  any,  bj 
persons  given  to  superlatives,  and  may  be  safely  let  alone  entirely 
by  those  who  do  not  comprehend  its  significance.  The  mark  of 
interrogation  is  often  misplaced  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  when 
it  should  stand  in  the  middle,  through  some  false  notion  of  neces- 
sity. Both  the  symbols  are  frequently  included  in  a  quotation 
when  they  belong  outside  it,  or  the  reverse ;  for  printers  rarely 
distinguish  between  cases  in  which  the  interrogation  or  exclama- 
tion is  a  ilan  of  the  quotation  or  independent  of  it.  The  brack- 
ets are  rarely  misused,  being  in  general  employed  only  by  those 
who  understand  them.     The  sins  in  regard  to  them,  if  any,  are 
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wholly  those  of  omission.  Tlie  marks  of  parenthesis,  which  the 
qU  spelling  book  used  to  say  were  interchangablc  with  the  brack- 
ets, seem  to  be  gradifally  giving  way  to  the  dash,  and  sometimes 
to  the  comma,  and  even  the  colon.  Their  clumsy  appearance 
naturally  tends  to  drive  them  out  of  use,  yet  there  are  cases  where 
DO  other  points  can  well  take  their  place.  The  dash  meets  with 
perhaps  as  indiscriminate  a  us^c  as  any  of  the  points,  not  even 
exc^ing  its  iriend  the  comma,  which  it  so  often  supersedes, 
Uke  it,  it  is  also  thought  to  be  an  eminently  "  safe"  mark  to 
employ,  and  with  many  it  takes  the  place  of  everything  short  of 
the  full  stop.  Yet  with  the  careful  writer  it  has  its  own  place, 
outside  which  it  is  never  allowed.  The  hyphen  may  be  consid- 
ered the  opposite  of  the  dash,  as  it  joins  rather  than  separates. 
The  rule  that  it  should  only  come  between  the  different  syllables 
of  a  word  divided  by  the  end  of  a  line  is  now  generally  disre- 
garded in  practice,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  printers.  There 
scons  at  all  events,  no  other  reason  for  the  neglect  of  so  sensi- 
ble a  regulation,  which  in  manuscript  at  least  should  always  be 
observed.  In  what  compounds  the  hyphen  should  be  used  and  in 
what  avoided,  the  writer's  tact  and  experience  must  decide. 

The  topic  might  be  drawn  out  to  almost  any  length  without 
exhausting  it,  and  in  the  present  article  it  has  been  barely  touched 
upon.  It  may  perhaps  be  resumed  at  another  time,  when  it  is 
intended  to  offier  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  kindred  subject — the 
use  and  abuse  of  capital  letters.  Meanwhile,  with  the  hope  that 
what  has  been  said  may  induce  some  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  important  matter  of  punctuation,  the  present  remarks  there- 
abouts are  brought  to  a  lull  stop. 


MINOR  TOPICS. 

The  list  of  old  "  fcuilletons,"  published  in  another  part  of  this 
Kumber,  suggests  the  propriety  of  offering  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  apparent  dying  out  in  college  of  the  sort  of  thing 
which  their  appearance  indicated.  Its  latest — and  we  sincerely 
trust  its  last — gasp,  was  shown  in  the  mock  programmes  of  '68's 
Junior  Exhibition,  April,  1867.     We  are  proud  of  our  own  clau 
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that  no  member  waa  found  mean  enough  to  di^nce  it  in  a  simi- 
lar way  this  year,  and  we  trust,  as  said  before,  that  the  disreputa- 
ble practice  will  never  again  be  revived..  T^ere  is  nothing  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  It  is  mean  in  its  very  nature,  and,  though 
there  are  degrees  in  everything,  at  its  best  it  is  always  bad.  It  is 
tripping  a  man  in  the  dark  and  stabbing  bim  in  the  back.  To  be 
stabbed  is  not  pleasant,  but  to  know  one's  adversary  and  be 
offered  a  fair  {ight  supplies  a  partial  satisfaction.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  pick  out  the  weak  points  of  a  man,  that  is 
of  a  man  with  character  enough  to  have  any  prominent  points  at 
all ;  but  to  make  them  public,  causes  pain  without  any  compen- 
sating advantages.  Were  the  publishers  of  these  personal  innuen- 
does unprejudiced  and  impartial,  their  remarks  though  not  justified, 
would  still  have  a  certain  value.  But  in  reality  they  are  almost 
always  disappointed  men,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  success  of 
their  betters,  and  resort  to  this  safely  obscure  way  of  venting 
petty  malice  or  personal  enmity.  Class  histories  are  often  objec- 
tionable enough,  but  they  are  seldom  dicuted  by  hatred,  and 
publicity  serves  to  prevent  the  historian  from  taking  undue  advan- 
tage of  his  office.  This  anonymous  personal  abuse  and  vitupera- 
tion is,  moreover,  an  essentially  childish  manifestation,  and  best 
flourishes  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  smaller  colleges.  It  is 
no  small  proof  of  the  personal  dignity  and  self  respect  that 
attaches  to  a  Yale  student,  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  always  been 
frowned  down  upon  and  regarded  as  disreputable,  so  that  at  last 
it  seems  to  have  died  out  altogether.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  trustful  that  the  ill-disposed  of  the  future 
may  have  the  sharpness  to  comprehend  that  ventures  in  the  mock- 
pri^rammc  or  GalUmpptr  way  can  never  be  successful  ones  here. 

That  one  of  the  Rules  of  Yale  College  which  forbids  stu- 
dents boarding  at  hotels  has  always  seemed  to  us  harsh  and 
uiu'easonable.  A  stranger  reading  them  over  would  without 
doubt  include  this  among  the  many  defunct  regulations  of  the 
institution.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  strictly  enforced.  Why  this  is 
thus  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  We  never  heard  anything  said  in 
defence  of  the  rule,  and  think  it  impossible  that  it  can  be 
defended.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  so  virtuous  that  there  were 
no  bars  except  in  public  houses,  and  students  were  forbid  fre- 
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quenting  the  ktter  lest  they  too  often  patronize  the  former,  that 
time  has  long  gone  by.  With  more  convenient  places  on  every 
hand,  our  hotels  are  rarely  visited  for  purposes  of  potation. 
They  can,  however,  supply  acceptable  food  at  comparatively  fair 
rates,  and  would  be  largely  patronized  by  students  were  this 
senseless  regulation  withdrawn,  or  disregarded,  lilce  so  many 
others.  Hotel  board  seems  the  only  remedy  for  the  miserable 
provender  of  private  boarding  houses,  or  the  extortions  of  club 
life.  A  great  many  students  o£  course  could  not  afford  it ;  but 
why  should  those  who  can,  be  forced  by  college  law  either  to 
content  themselves  with  poor  food  or  be  swindled  in  obtaining 
better? 

The  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition,  con- 
tained in  our  Editor's  Table  for  June,  have  been  very  &vorably 
noticed  by  our  exchanges,  and  the  plan  advocated  in  regard  to  it 
has  met  with  general  approval  in  college.  It  was  probably  sug- 
gested too  late  to  be  put  in  force  by  '69's  Committee,  and  we 
refer  to  it  at  this  time  that  the  men  in  '70  nuy  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  think  over  the  matter  before  their  class-meeting  in 
January,  and  be  prepared  to  take  action  upon  it  then,  if  it  shall 
seem  advisable.  Without  by  any  means  endorsing  all  the  ideas 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  remarks  referred  to,  or  asserting  that 
any  wrongs  were  actually  committed  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
we  yet  do  assert,  what  we  presume  no  one  is  bold  enough  to 
deny,  that  under  the  present  system  the  grossest  abuses  are  at  all 
times  possible.  We  do  assert  that  the  system  is  wrong,  sense- 
less, unbusinesslike ;  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  superseded 
by  something  more  creditable  and  satisfactory. 

It  probably  originated  when  the  Exhibition  was  rather  insig- 
nificant and  only  quasi-respecublc  in  character,  and  so  could  only 
be  carried  through  by  voluntary  contributions ;  when  people 
cared  enough  about  it  to  attend,  but  not  enough  to  pay  its  expenses 
without  solicitation.  This  time  has  long  since  passed,  and  the 
plan  should  have  departed  with  it.  The  Spoon  Exhibition  has 
come  to  be  the  great  thing  of  the  year,  and  to  secure  "  good 
seats"  therefor  is  the  problem  of  the  third  term  with  all.  That — 
instead  of  selling  the  seats  at  a  handsome  profit,  ^ving  everyone 
a   chance,  and   satisfying  all, — the  tickets  are  *'given   away," 
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the  junior  class  anil  the  Cochs  made  to  pay  the  bills,  and  the 
grumblers  given  a  Aill  sweep,  does  certainly  seem  the  climax  of 
absurdity.  Our  plan  would  be  something  like  this :  Let  the 
Cochs  reserve  a  certain  number  of  seats  for  themselves  and  their 
{Hedecessors.  After  this  let  the  best  seats  be  ofiered  to  members 
of  the  junior  class  at  a  fair  price,  either  on  the  "  first-comc-first- 
served"  principle,  or  possibly  at  auction.  Then  let  the  remaining 
members  of  college  procure  seats  on  the  same  terms.  Without 
doubt  enough  tickets  would  still  remain  to  present  to  such  collie 
men  as,  for  whatever  reason,  neglected  to  purchase  seats.  In 
this  way  justice  would  be  done,  and  lavoritism  be  made  impossi- 
ble. Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  anyone  calling  the  plan  *'  mer- 
cenary" i  How  as  to  the  Beethoven  concerts,  the  Gymnastic 
exhibitions,  the  Spoon  promenades  even,  are  they  then  not  *'mcr 
cenary"  i  The  &ct  is  that  the  Spoon  is  of  all  our  shows  the 
best  and  the  costliest-~-its  expenses  varying  from  (1,500  to  $2,000. 
It  amuses  and  entertains  many,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay 
for  their  enjoyment.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  ? 
Why  should  the  burden  be  borne  by  Juniors  only,  under  the 
specious  plea  that  custom  and  class  dignity  demand  iti  We  will 
wait  till  January  for  the  answer. 

And  while  in  the  way  of  advice  giving,  there  is  another  little 
thing  we  should  like  to  see  decided,  **  about  that  time."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Junior  Promenades  of  late  years  have  been 
&ilures,  gradually  going  down  as  the  Spoon  Promenades  have 
become  more  and  more  attractive.  The  last  one  was  attended 
by  almost  no  one  from  outside  the  city,  and  though  the  party  was 
very  *•  select"  it  was  also  so  *'  small"  as  to  present  quite  a  lone- 
some appearance.  Owing  to  the  small  sale  of  tickets,  a  tax  of 
five  dollars  was  levied  on  every  member  of  the  junior  class,  and 
several  members  of  the  committee  lost  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  We  presume  the  Promenade  is  devised  as  a  means  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  band  which  discourses  music  for 
the  Junior  Ex.  Of  late  it  has  woefully  Jailed  of  its  purpose,  and 
the  result  is  the  natural  one  of  students  and  feculty  trying  to  carry 
out  a  plan  together.  We  do  not  advise  '70  to  do  away  with  the 
April  Promenade.  We  only  want  them  to  view  the  matter  with 
open  eye8.     If  they  care  to  pay  five  or  ten  dollars  apiecetowards 
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furnishii^  music  for  the  faculty's  Exhibition  in  the  chapel,  well 
ind  good.  If  not,  let  them  vote  down  the  project  in  the  first 
place ;  for  the  plan  of  forcing  cnoi^  tickets  upon  the  two  lower 
classes  to  pay  for  it  is  essentially  "  played  out,"  If  they  do 
have  a  Promenade,  we  advise  them  if  possible  to  elect  "rich 
men"  on  their  committee,  who  can  advance  and  be  cheated  out 
of  a  cool  hundred  or  so  without  personal  inconvenience. 

The  impression  is  pretty  general  in  collie  that,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  an  annual  examination  rarely  passes  without 
some  of  the  questions  being  discovered  beforehand  by  the  most 
interested  parties :  sometimes  few,  sometimes  many  in  number. 
It  therefore  seemed  somewhat  surprising  that  an  exception  to  the 
usual  custom  was  made  this  year,  and  several  examinations 
vitiated  on  account  of  a  suspicion  that  some  of  the  questions 
were  "  out"  among  a  greater  or  less  number.  The  forcing  of 
all,  "  whether  guilty  or  innocent,"  to  pass  a  new  examination,  as 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  was  perhaps  just,  if  not — considering 
the  weather — generous  or  politic.  But  the  maimer  of  deciding 
the  French  examination  of  the  Sophomores,  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  neither  of  these.  Upon  what  principle  the  piclcing  out  of 
a  dozen  rather  pow  scholars  who  "rushed,"  as  being  on  that 
account  the  guilty  parties,  can  be  defended,  we  are  not  aware. 
It  certainly  seems  a  reasonably  odd  way  of  encouraging  scholar- 
ship, and  inciting  poor  scholars  to  effort,  to  inflict  upon  the  most 
successful  ones  a  double  examination.  In  the  case  in  question 
it  is  generally  believed  that  almost  none  of  the  twelve  picked 
men  knew  anything  about  the  matter.  If  they  had  known,  the 
principle  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  New  Haven  Music  Hall  has  perhaps  as  unenviable  a 
notoriety  as  any  public  building  in  the  country.  The  printer's 
ink  thrown  at  it  by  indignant  writers  would  long  ago  have  black- 
ened its  outward  appearance  as  it  has  its  general  character.  The 
curses  of  good  men  that  rest  upon  it  should  long  ago  have  leveled 
it  to  the  earth.  Without  supposing  that  any  appreciable  efTect 
will  come  of  our  joining  in  the  chorus  of  maledictions  against  it, 
we  must  yet  put  in  our  word  with  the  rest,  believii^  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  journalist  to  cry  out  with  such  force  as  may  be 
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against  existing  abuses.  That  a  city  which  boasts  its  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  largest  undergraduate  college  in  the  land, 
should  want  a  respectable  place  for  public  amuGcments  and  exhi- 
bitions, seems  remarkable ;  but  that  the  man-trap  on  Crown 
street  should  be  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is,  to  again  apply  the 
old  epithet,  a  simple  disgrace.  Its  situation  upon  a  back-street, 
amid  surroundings  not  altogether  reputable,  renders  access  to  it 
unpleasant;  its  entire  want  of  ventilation  renders  a  stay  in  it 
oppressive,  and  its  single  narrow  outlet  renders  an  ^ress  difficult 
and  laborious.  In  case  of  lire  or  accident,  how  many  would 
escape  alive,  the  least  mathematical  among  us  could  without  diffi- 
culty compute.  We  never  see  that  long  entry,  densely  packed 
with  its  mass  of  slowly  moving  humanity,  without  an  involun- 
tary shudder,  so  hopeless  would  be  the  chance  of  escape  in  case 
of  panic. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  awful  facts  about  this  building,  every- 
one grumbles  about  them,  and  nothing  is  done.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,  with  danger  as  with  everything  else.  Probably 
workers  in  a  powder-mill  or  handlers  of  nitro-glycerine  seldom 
reflect  upon  the  insecurity  of  their  positions.  And  so  people  will 
continue  to  go  to  Music  Hall  as  usual,  undismayed  by  its  posu- 
ble  terrors.  If  ever  the  horrible  calamity  does  happen,  however, 
perhaps  the  *'  afiable  and  gentlemanly  proprietor"  of  this  murder- 
ous pen,  may  receive,  even  in  this  land  of  steady  habits,  a  sum- 
maiy  settlement  of  his  account,  which  those  in  authority  seem 
indisposed  to  demand  at  present ;  and  the  survivors  of  the 
disaster  may  be  put  in  possession  of  a  **  commodious  and  elegant" 
hall,  worthy  of  the  old  Elm  City.  Until  then  there  is  probably 
little  to  hope  for. 

A  rule  of  ours,  that  any  paper  or  periodical  worth  reading  is 
worth  keeping  and  so  worth  binding,  has  been  the  means  of 
forming  quite  a  little  library  for  us,  and  so  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  others.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  college — 
at  least  there  ought  to  be  none — but  what  reads  and  grows 
attached  to  some  particular  paper  or  magazine.  By  laying  out 
a  small  sum  at  the  binder's,  his  old  numbers  can  be  transformed 
into  neat  and  substantial  volumes,  and  be  always  in  readiness  to 
refer  to :  otherwise  the  attempt  at  preservation  is  generally  a  fail- 
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tire.  We  hope  that  every  subscriber  preserves  and  binds  the  Lit. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  all  graduates,  that  in  after  years  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  the  four  Lit.  volumes  of  their  college  course,  is 
always  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction.  There  is  really  no  other 
reminder  of  college  days  that  can  be  kept  in  such  compact  and 
elegant  shape,  and  no  subscriber  can  regret  the  trifle  paid  the 
binder  to  secure  this  result.  We  ourselves  bind  in  the  covers 
and  advertisements  at  the  close  of  each  volume,  as  tending  to 
indicate  its  character.  This  plan  is  generally,  and  should  be 
always  observed  by  those  who  attend  to  the  binding  of  the  vol- 
umes for  the  College  and  Society  libraries :  as  for  others,  every 
one  to  his  taste. 

Artemus  Ward's  notice  of  a  '*good  paper"  in  which  "the 
advertisements  were  well  written,  and  the  marriages  and  deaths 
conducted  with  signal  ability,"  was  not  so  "  sarcastical"  alto- 
gether as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Much  can  be  told  of  a 
p^>er's  character  by  the  study  of  its  advertisements,  and  they  are 
always  worth  glancing  over.  Of  several  papers  which  we  have 
in  mind,  they  form  by  far  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining  fea- 
ture. We  refer  to  the  subject  as  an  excuse  for  urging  upon  our 
readers  the  duty  of  looking  over  the  Supplement  to  the  Lit. 
The  reading  matter  on  the  first  two  pages  we  trust  is  not  alto- 
gether uninterestit^,  as  it  is  of  a  kind  which  previous  Boards 
have  included  in  the  body  of  the  Magazine.  We  have  thought 
best  to  make  the  business  and  literary  departments  entirely  dis- 
tinct, but  trust  the  former  will  not  gain  less  attention  on  that 
account.  It  is  easy  enough  to  glance  over  our  few  advertise- 
ments, and  "make  a  note  of"  them;  and  where  there  are  no  other 
preferences,  it  is  only  hdr  that  college  men  should  patronize 
those  who  help  support  their  College  Magazine.  Our  remarks 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  particularly  to  the  advertisers  in  the  pres- 
ent Number,  but  to  those  of  the  past  and  future  as  well. 

The  reception  of  Messrs.  Lcypoldt  &  Holt's  catalogue  of  edu- 
cational and  miscellaneous  books,  again  reminds  us  of  the  fevor 
which  this  firm  is  finding  among  the  literary  men  of  Yale,  and 
of  a  sort  of  position  it  k  thereby  i^nning  as  a  rec<^nized  Yale 
publishing  house.     Thoi^h  a  young  firm — having  been  cstab- 
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lished  Jan.  i,  r866,  by  Mr.  Henry  Holt  of  '62,  who  had  had 
some  little  experience  as  a  publisher,  joining  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Lcypoldt,  who  had  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  business — 
it  has,  by  the  purchase  of  two  series  of  books  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  fonnerly  published  by  iirms  in  Boston,  thus 
early  gained  a.  leading  position  for  publications  of  this  character ; 
while  its  care  in  the  selection  of  its  miscellaneous  books  has 
already  caused  its  imprint  to  be  accepted  as  a  voucher  for  respect- 
ability and  interest. 

During  the  last  two  years  it  has  issued  the  following  books, 
wherewith  Yale  men  have  had  to  do,  every  one  of  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  best  qualified  critics,  and  brought 
credit  on  all  concerned :  "  TTie  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  by 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Chairman  of  the  LiT.  Board  of  '58. 
"  The  Interference  Theory  of  Government,"  by  Charles  Astor 
Bristed  of  '36.  "  Poems,"  by  Edward  R.  Sill,  Lit.  Board  of 
'61.  "Poems,"  by  Robert  K.  Weeks,  Wooden  Spoon  man  of 
'6z.  **  An  Episode  of  the  Kalevala,"  translated  by  the  late  Prof. 
John  A.  Porter  of  '42,  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Dr.  Eugene  Schuyler  of  '59.  "  The  Man  with  the 
Broken  Ear,"  translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  Holt  of  '62. 
To  which  we  may  add  "  Critical  and  Social  Essays  from  the  N. 
T,  Nation"  several  of  which  were  written  by  Yale  professors. 
"  A  German  Grammar  and  Reader,"  by  Prof,  William  D.  Whit- 
ney, and  a  *'  French  Grammar  and  Reader,"  by  Prof.  Edward 
B.  Coe  of  '62,  are  also  to  be  put  forth  in  the  course  of  the  next 
■year.  The  "  Gleanings  from  Yale  Literature,"  projected  by  R. 
W.  Ayres  and  W.  A.  Linn,  Lit.  Board  of  '68,  would  have  been, 
and  perhaps  will  be,  published  by  this  firm. 

Aiming  as  it  does,  and  successfully  too,  to  build  up  a  character, 
rather  than  .simply  to  make  money,  and  proving,  as  it  does,  that 
the  position  o(  the  publisher  is  something  higher  than  that  of  the 
mere  tradesman,  demanding  culture  as  well  as  executive  ability, 
the  firm  of  Leypoldt  &  Holt  deserves  all  success,  and  we  heartily 
wish  that  as  it  grows  older  it  will  become  more  and  more  recog- 
nized as  tht  publishing  house  for  all  literary  Yalensians. 
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Thk  nearness  of  the  national  election  reminds  us  of  a  custom 
which  used  to  be  in  vogue  at  Williston  Sem.,  and  whirh  might 
possibly  be  worth  popularizing  here.  Every  election  night  a 
"grand  mass  meeting"  of  students  was  called  together,  and 
addressed  by  representatives  of  each  political  party,  chosen  from 
among  their  number.  These  individuals  then  took  charge  of  the 
"  polls,"  and  after  seeir^  that  the  "  right  of  suffrage"  was  fairly 
exercised,  announced  the  result,  "  amid  great  applause."  These 
occasions  served  at  once  to  make  a  little  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  to  indicate  the  political  tendencies  of  the  future  statesmen. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Dutch  and  Irish  persons  who  control  the  city 
government  object  to  having  the  '*  dommed  ignorint  sthudints" 
vote,  perhaps  it  may  be  well,  "just  for  a  joke,"  to  go  through 
the  forms  in  lack  of  the  substance, — especially  as  the  substance 
has  come  to  be  such  a  very  poor  '*  right,"  after  all.  Perhaps, 
were  the  political  sentiments  of  college  thus  indicated,  those  who 
think  they  run  entirely  in  one  direction  would  find  themselves 
mistaken.     Perhaps  not. 

Those  members  of  the  class  of  '70  who  di^raced  themselves 
and  the  college,  two  years  ago,  by  daubing  the  symbol  of  their 
class,  and  various  defiant  remarks  to  the  Sophs,  upon  the  fences 
and  public  buildings,  must  feel  flattered  by  observing  how  closely 
their  noble  example  has  been  imitated  by  persons  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding classes.  To  reflect  that  they  are  the  founders  of  so 
tasteful  a  "  custom"  must  be  satisfaction  indeed  J  Of  all  the 
bad  ways  which  some  in  college  are  sure  to  follow,  this  seems  to 
us  the  worst,  and  the  least  excusable.  To  sneak  out  in  the 
night  with  a  paint  pot,  and  scrawl  **  72"  or  *'  Ho  Soph"  upon 
the  fences  in  town,  is  a  defiance  so  superlatively  silly,  so  incon- 
ceivably weak  and  childish,  that  none  but  the  most  infantile  of 
Freshmen  can  consider  it  bold  or  manly.  But  when  it  comes  to 
disfiguring  the  college  buildii^ — ye  gods  !  what  are  we  to  expect  ? 
Arc  the  Goths  and  Vandals  again  let  loose,  and  barbarism  once 
more  to  dawn  upon  us  ? 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  almost  universal  collie  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Freshmen.  Nothing  would 
suit  us  better  than  to  have  these  make  a  manly  defence  agunst 
imposiuon,  and  bring  their  sophomore  tormentors  to  grief.     But 
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for  a  Fresh  caught  in  the  act  of  daubing  *'  72"  upon  a  public 
building,  we  would  have  no  mercy.  Anything  short  of  absolute 
murder  would  not  be  too  much  for  his  crime.  A  person  so 
bereft  of  all  civilized  instincts  as  to  be  capable  of  such  a  deed 
deserves  nothing  else  than  to  be  treated  like  the  barbarian  be  is. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  college  authorities  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  is  an  evil  that  will  increase  if  not  stamped  out.  Thus 
far,  only  the  older  college  buildings  have  been  desecrated.  If  the 
thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  in  a  few  years  the  visitor  to  the  Art 
Building  or  Library  may  notice  "  74"  or  "  75"  smeared  upon 
the  polished  pillars  of  the  one,  or  the  turrets  of  the  other.  Per- 
chance even  the  chapel  pulpit  will  be  invaded.  At  any  rate 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  will  of  course  be  sought  after,  by 
these  as  by  other  ''painters."  We  are  not  So  despairing  of 
human  nature,  as  to  believe  that  any  large  number  of  men  In  any 
class  approve  of  this  disreputable  practice.  But  it  di^races  the 
class  in  whose  name  it  goes,  and  the  whole  college  as  well.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  everyone  that  the 
guilty  parties  be  discovered.  If  they  ever  are  found  out,  in  the 
name  of  decency  let  justice  be  done  T 

The  attempt  made  in  Congress,  some  two  years  ago,  to  ren- 
der popular  the  use  of  the  government  stamped  envelopes,  by 
allowing  their  sale  at  the  same  price  as  the  stamps  which  they 
bear,  that  is  by  supplying  the  envelope  gratis,  deserved  success, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the  envelope  makers,  who 
declared  that  they  and  their  employees  would  be  mined  were 
such  a  law  put  in  force.  No  one  seemed  to  be  well  enough 
informed  on  the  matter  to  state,  as  a  quietus  to  their  fears,  that 
in  the  various  continental  states  of  Europe,  where  no  charge  Is 
made  for  the  envelope,  the  simple  stamps  are  very  generally  pre- 
ferred and  the  envelope  trade  not  perceptibly  affected.  The 
stamped  envelope  has  never  been  very  popular,  and  is  never  likely 
to  lai^ely  supersede  the  common  kind,  yet  it  would  undoubtedly 
come  into  more  general  use,  could  it  be  sold  at  the  price  of  the 
stamp,  as  under  the  plan  proposed.  It  is  even  now,  the  cheapest 
envelope  in  the  market,  and  by  far  the  most  convenient  for  per- 
sons of  extended  correspondence.  Did  coIl^;c  men  better  appre- 
ciate this,  they  would  not  so  often  find  themselves  on  Sunday 
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evenings  forced  to  "  buy,  beg  or  borrow,"  at  great  inconvenience, 
the  stamps  necessary  to  forward  by  the  night  mail  the  epistolary 
results  of  their  day's  application. 

In  an  account  of  the  Exeter  Phillips  Academy,  written  by 
Prof.  George  A.  Wentwortb  of  that  institution,  and  published  in 
the  Caurant  last  February,  occurs  the  following  rather  curious 
sutement :  "  I  must  add  here  that  the  academy  does  not  At  for 

any  one  college  in  particular Students .  _  receive, 

at  the  end  of  the  course,  letters  for  any  college  they  prefer." 
Now  Exeter  is  known  everywhere  as  the  fitting  school  for  Har- 
vard, which  lact  of  itself  rather  tells  against  the  assertion  quoted. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  every  man  who  has  ever  attended  that 
institution  knows  that  all  its  influence  is  given  in  &vor  of  Har- 
vard. From  the  principal  to  the  youngest  tutor,  all  join  together 
in  urging  in  every  way  the  claims  of  that  college,  the  policy, 
even  the  duty  of  attending  it.  A  man  intending  to  enter  another 
college  is  looked  upon  as  little  short  of  a  criminal  or  outcast,  and 
allowed  to  graduate  as  it  were  under  protest.  In  a  word,  there  is 
no  preparatory  school  in  the  country  more  directly  devoted  to  a 
sii^e  college  than  is  Exeter  to  Harvard.  We  do  not  mention 
this  as  a  reproach,  for  an  academy  has  a  right  to  support  any  col- 
lie it  chooses,  but  when  a  professor  in  an  institution  so  bitterly 
partisan  as  Exeter  publishes  the  statement  that  it  "  fits  for  no 
college  in  particular,"  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Bristed's  "  Five  Years  at  an  English  University" — 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  on  account  of  the 
plates  being  destroyed  by  the  burning  up  of  the  Harpers'  estab- 
lishment in  December,  1853, — is,  probably,  with  all  its  faults, 
the  best  account  wc  have  of  university  life  abroad ;  being  alto- 
gether more  complete  and  exhaustive  than  Mr.  Everett's  "  On 
jthe  Cam,"  which  serves  in  a  measure  to  take  its  place.  There 
has  always  been  quite  a  demand  for  the  former  book,  which  cer- 
tainly should  be,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  in  every  school  and  college 
library,  and  the  inquiry  is  frequently  raised,  why  is  it  not  reprinted  ? 
Probably  because  Mr.  Bristed  does  not  care  to  trouble  himself 
with  actively  manning  the  matter,  and  no  publisher  has  seen  fit 
to  take  it  off  his  hands.     It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
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reprinting  of  the  book  is  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  would 
also  be  profitable  to  its  publisher ;  and  knowing  nothing  fiinher 
than  this,  we  venture  to  surest  to  the  "  Yale  firm"  elsewhere 
mentioned,  the  proprietj'  of  taking  the  matter  in  hand. 

We  always  wonder  why  it  is  that  there  are  never  enough  pro- 
grammes printed  for  the  various  college  exhibitions.  When  once 
the  type  is  set  up  and  the  press  in  operation,  the  expense  of 
striking  off  an  extra  two  or  three  hundred  is  a  comparative  trifle. 
There  is  really  no  excuse  for  this  carelessness  in  providing  a 
plenty  for  all,  and  as  the  remedy  is  so  easy  we  are  not  without 
hopes  that  it  may  be  employed.  Somewhat  morffjdifficult  would 
it  be  to  effect  another  desirable  reform  in  this  direction :  we 
mean  the  printing  of  all  college  and  society  prt^rammes,  ordcr- 
of-exercises,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  a  uniform  size  of  paper.  Were  this 
done,  the  issues  of  this  kind  during  a  man's  college  course  could 
be  bound  in  a  neat  and  compact  volume,  easy  to  refer  to  and 
pleasant  to  look  at.  As  it  is  now,  there  are  almost  as  many 
sizes  as  there  are  prc^rammes,  and  the  only  way  of  preserving 
them  is  the  clumsy  device  of  pasting  them  in  the  gigantic  scrap 
book  devoted  to  general  memorahil.  We  suppose  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  as  there  is  no  particular  sundard  to  adopt,  and  no  one 
to  enforce  adherence  to  it  if  adopted.  If  opiy  there  was  an 
Autocrat  of  the  Printing  Office  to  take  the  thing  in  charge,  how 
happy  we  should  be  ! 


MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

Old  Vale  Periodicals. 
A  FORTUNATE  accident,  having  placed  in  our  hands  several  old  college 
publications,  suggests  to  m  that  a  brief  history  of  them  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers,  or  unprofitable  to  those  who  note  the  changes  in 
college  thought  and  customs.  From  an  article  in  the  Lit,  for  June,  1 860, 
mostly  made  up  from  a  series  in  Vol.  XIX  of  the  same,  we  condense  the 
greater  part  of  our  account  of  the 


Magaxintt 
Conducted  by  the  Yale  students  of  the  past.     The  first  was  called  the 
Literary  Cornet,  which  made  its  appearance  Nov.   15,  1806,  and  died 
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the  following  October.     Its  editor),  from  the  clau  of  1S07,  were  Thoma* 

5.  Grimke,  Jacob  Sutherland,  and  Leonard  E.  W»le>,  all  of  whom  are 
dead.  The  two  former  were  LL.  D.s,  and  the  latter  an  M,  A,  It  con- 
sisted of  eight  pagei,  a  little  smaller  than  this  present  one,  and  was  pub- 
lished fortnightly  at  one  dollar  a  year,  half  in  advance.  The  profits  (!) 
were  to  be  ^ven  to  the  indigent  atudentg  of  the  college ;  as  were  also 
those  of  its  successor,  the  Athenccum,  which  lasted  from  Feb,  i»  to  Aug. 

6,  1814,  under  the  dtreciioo  of  its  five  editors  &om  that  clan  :  Wm.  B. 
Calhoun,  Daniel  Lord,  George  E.  Spruill,  Wm.  L.  Storrs,  and  Leonard 
Withington.  The  latter,  who  is  now  a  "  Rev.  Dr.,"  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor; the  others  were  LL.D.i,  except  the  third  who  was  an  M.  A., 
and  died  the  earliest.  It  was  modeled  after  its  predecessor,  consisting  of 
dght  pagei,  issued  fortnightly  at  one  dollar  per  annum.  The  volume  of 
15  numbers  may  be  found  in  the  Society  libraries. 

The  Sitting  Room  appeared  in  the  Spring  of  1830,  was  a  small  sized 
four-page  sheet,  and  put  forth  in  this  form  six  weekly  issues.  After  having 
"  lost  money  for  its  proprietors  with  great  hebdomadal  regularity"  for 
this  length  of  time,  it  became  merged  in  the  Palladium,  occupying  under 
its  own  title  the  last  page  of  that  paper.  Eight  more  numbers  were  pub- 
lished thus,  extending  from  May  1  to  July  ji,  1830,  on  which  fated 
Saturday  the  Room  was  that  up  forever.  Its  projector  and  responsible 
publisher  was  OIitct  £.  Daggett  of  'z8,  then  a  law  student,  now  a 
"  Rev.  Dr.,"  and  pastor  of  our  College  Church.  Its  principal  contribu- 
tor was  W.  W.  Andrews  of  '3  i,  then  a  Junior.  The  pen-name  of  the 
conductors  was  "  Waller  Percy  Be  Co." 

The  Gridiron  "was  a  qaau-sarirical  literary  production,  of  duodecimo 
form,  containing  some  forty-eight  pages,  and  extending  throngh  three  or 
four  numbers.  It  was  regarded  oii  the  whole  as  an  unfortunate  publica- 
tion, and  ended  it)  career  somewhere  about  the  year  1850  or  1831." 
His  anonymons  editor  was  John  M.  Clapp,  of  '3 1,  rince  then  proprietor 
of  a  Bridgeport  paper. 

The  Studenfs  Compamon  extended  from  January  to  May,  1831,  and 
issued  between  those  two  dates  four  numbers  of  fifty  pages  each.  Its  cover 
was  ornamented  with  "a  wood  cot  of  a  massive  table  covered  with 
books  and  manuscripts,"  It  was  nominally  published  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  who  were  supposed  to  be  nine  m  number,  and  under 
assumed  names  assigned  to  the  respective  duties,  of  Narrator,  Novelist, 
Reflector,  Critic,  Philosopher,  Troubador,  Delineator,  Recorder,  and 
Politician.  Each  of  these  departments  was  quite  distinct,  and  each  sup- 
ported with  great  success.  It  was  afterwards  found  out,  however,  that 
the  entire  magaune  was  the  work  of  a  ungle  individual  in  the  senior 
dais — the  late  David  Frands  Bacon,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  a  brother 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  '20,     It  had  a  cotemporary  in  the  iJttU  Gentle- 
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wwn,  which  iMtcd  from  Jan,  i  to  April  29,  i8ji.  We  know  very  Ultle 
about  dm,  but  from  its  being  called  of  "  ■  penonal  chiractet"  and 
"  un^gni6ed",  and  it*  editors  being  unknown,  we  judge  it  to  have  been 
of  a  gmitar  nature  to  the  feuilletons,  to  be  noted  hereafrer. 

The  Medley  was  the  last  of  the  Dnfortunates,  publishing  three  num- 
ber! of  My-Mx  pages  each,  between  March  and  June,  1833.  Its  pai>- 
liihers  and  wiitprt  were  inonymous.  "  It  contuned  thirty-five  snicWin 
proK  and  poetry.  The  latter  is  excellent,  being  written  mostly  by  a 
ung^e  individual,  who  subscribes  himself  '  *  T.  *.'  The  prose  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  previous  publications,  in  the  character  of  the 
subjects,  embracing  only  three  articles  which  can  be  called  essays.  The 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  ensure  success,  by  rendering  the 
magazine  more  popolar  in  its  topics,  and  its  pages  arc  filled  chiefly  with 
tales,  reminiscences,  and  dialogues." 

The  conductors  of  all  these  short  lived  publications  were  invariably 
confident  of  triumphant  success,  and  the  possibility  of  failure  or  early 
death  was  never  once  considered.  The  announcement  b  several  cases, 
that  "the  profits  of  the  enterprise  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  indi- 
gent students,"  was  undoubtedly  made  in  good  faith,  ludicrous  as  it  now 
appears.  The  "  indigent"  in  these  days  know  better  than  to  place  many 
hopes  on  the  "  profits"  of  a  college  periodical.  Not  a  valedictory  was 
written.  Not  a  final  number  was  ever  acknowledged  as  such,  but  was 
always  to  be  followed  by  "  our  next  number"  which  never  appeared. 
So  stead&st  was  the  determination  of  these  poor  college  journalists  to  hope 
against  hope  and  to  never  say  die  !     But  die  they  did. 

Qmte  different  from  this  was  the  spirit  maniiested  in  the  introduct'.on 
to  the  initial  number  of  the  Vale  LrreitMtT  Magazine,  put  forth  in  Fib- 
ruary,  1836,  by  a  board  of  editors  chosen  by  and  from  the  junior  claj. 
The  on^nator  of  the  enterprise  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Maga^u-ie 
was  the  Rev.  William  T.  Bacon  of  '37,  who,  though  not  an  editor, 
wrote  more  and  worked  harder  to  make  the  first  volume  a  success  than 
any  other  individnat.  He  was  afterwards  an  editor  of  the  New  Eng' 
lander.  The  fint  board  of  editors— E.  O.  Carter,  F.  A.  Coe,  W.  M. 
Evans,  C.  S.  Lyman,  and  W.  S.  Scarborough  of  '37— are  all  alive  and 
have  succeeded  well  in  life.  It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  ^ve  a  history 
of  the  Lit.  at  tbii  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  "  oldest  college  maga- 
une"  has  never  once  fiuled  to  make  its  appearance  from  the  first,  and  is 
apparently  destined  to  live  as  long  as  the  college  which  it  represents. 
The  YaU  Ranefo  was  projected  about  the  year  1859,  and  from  its  name, 
which  is  about  all  we  know  of  it,  we  judge  that  it  aspired  to  the  dignity 
of  a  magaune.  We  understand  that  the  feeble  enerpes  of  its  short  life 
were  mostly  devoted  to  starting  personal  criticisms  of  tlie  Lrr.  writers. 
Possibly  it  should  be  included  among  the 
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Ftiallttons^ 
OccuioniUy  put  forth,  which  we  believe  our  pretent,  tolerably  complete, 
lilt  for  the  first  time  groupi  together.  Few,  we  prerame,  are  aware  how 
the  YaU  Banner  came  into  being,  or  ondentand  the  ligniUcance  of  its 
title.  It  wa*  brought  out  to  repretent  the  students  as  against  the  lireineii 
after  the  riot  of  1841.  The  latter  issued  a  dingy  little  sheet  called  the 
City  Guard  &  Moral  Scavenger,  which  demanded  justice  against  the 
murderous  students  and  their  protecting  college,  and  threw  billings- 
gate at  their  champion,  the  Banner.  It  made  three  appearances,  Nov. 
II,  20,  and  Dec.  3.  Against  this  City  Blackguard  &  Immoral  Scav- 
enger, as  it  was  delicately  termed,  the  Banner  contended  in  id  four 
iuuea  of  Nov.  5,  13,  z6,  and  Dec.  10,  1S41.  It  aimed  furthermore  to 
be  a  general  college  newspaper,  was  to  be  published  weekly  at  an  annual 
subscription  of  two  dollars,  and  in  nze  resembled  the  lint  nuroben  of  the 
Courant.  "Vol.  1,  No.  ;",  however  appeared  Nov.  5,  1842,  and  was 
devoted  entiiely  to  names,  a  catalogue  of  the  college  occupying  the  last 
three  pages,  and  lists  of  the  secret  sodeties  with  thrir  cuts  the  firsL 
"  Vol.  2,  No,  1"  was  issued  November,  184;,  and  resembled  its  prede- 
cessor. Thenceforth,  eac^  "volume",  with  a  ungle  exception,  has 
consisted  of  a  single  annual  "number",  down  to  "Vol,  25"  of  the 
present  year.  "Vol,  4"  was  upon  a  single  leaf,  like  the  later  supple- 
meats,  and  contuncd  cuts  of  all  the  college  building^  in  addition  to  the 
usml  matter.  All  the  otben,  down  to  1866,  were  upon  single  four-page 
sheets  of  various  nzes ;  a  rapplemeot,  of  a  single  leal^  conuining  the  ircsh- 
man  societies,  being  put  forth  a  week  after  the  main  sheet,  from  the  num- 
bly for  1854  down  to  that  of  186;.  Since  this  time  the  form  has  been 
a^ouble  sheet  of  eight  pages.  "  Vol  3",  for  1851,  had  three  editions 
dated  Oct.  3,  6,  and  30— and  the  last  figured  ai  "No.  2",  though  the 
contents  were  not  essentially  changed.  In  18  jj  die  £ann^,  with  its  sup- 
plement, was  afterwards  republished  in  pamphlet  form.  The  cut  of  the 
coU^  yard  appeared  in  the  heading  in  1850,  and  hat  done  duty  ever 
since  ;  advertisements  were  admitted  in  1853,  and  the  cuts  of  the  eating 
clubs  in  185;.  From  the  first,  the  price  was  nz  cents  per  copy,  and  five 
cent!  for  supplements,  until  1863,  when  it  was  advanced  to  ten  and  seven, 
and  1866,  when  on  the  combination  of  both  it  was  sec  at  fifteen.  The 
typographical  arrangement  of  the  paper  has  varied,  as  well  as  the  size, 
but,  though  some  editorial  matter  has  occauonally  appeared,  especially  in 
the  earlier  years,  its  general  charaner  since  1842  has  been  simply  thit  of 
a  catalogue.  Its  publishers  have  alwayi  been  anonymous,  and  the  "good 
wiU"  of  the  a^r  we  suppoK  is  handed  down  from  one  publisher  to 
another,  who  of  late  years  have  been  rerident  graduates :  the  three  last 
being  P.  A.  Jndson,  '66,  J,  W.  Hartshorn,  '67.  and  A.  P,  Tinker,  '68. 
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The  YaU  Banger  apparently  chow  iu  name  as  a  sort  of  take-off  on 
that  of  its  rival  the  Banner,  perhaps  as  indicating  that  the  "  bully  dub", 
always  prominent  in  iu  heading,  was  of  more  practical  utility  than  a 
simple  flag.  It  was  published  by  the  lophomore  society  of  Kappa  Sigma 
Theta,  which  lived  from  1840  to  1858,  of  which  sodety  the  list  of  mem- 
bers and  genuine  badge — "the  head  of  chaste  Minerva" — always  occupied 
in  it  the  prominent  place.  The  remainder  oi  the  litst  page  was  taken  up 
with  lists  of  the  other  secret  sodeties,  accompanied  in  every  case  by  clis- 
tortions  of  their  badges  and  mottos;  the  other  lophomore  society  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  which  lived  from  1 846  to  1 864,  being  specially  attended 
to.  The  remaining  three  pages  comprised  pergonal  and  poEtical  gosup, 
poetry,  advertisements,  and  notices,  of  a  more  or  less  scurrilous  character. 
When  we  reflect  that  most  of  these  Kappa  Sigma  Theta  Sophomores 
afterwards  became  members  of  the  upper  sodeties  which  they  ridiculed, 
we  may  well  admire  thdr  independence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  taste.  The  Banger  Tcuie  seven  appearances:  Dec,  1845,  Nov. 
10,  1846,  Oct.  21,  1847,  Oct.  23,  1848,  Nov.  7,  1849,  Dec.  i,  1850, 
and  March  3,  iB^z.  Of  these,  all  but  the  last  were  on  ungle  sheets  of 
four  pages  each  ;  the  second  and  third  conK^ned  catalogues  of  the  open 
societies  and  had  larger  sized  pages,  while  the  last  was  a  stitched  pamphlet 
of  twelve  pages,  double  the  size  of  this  present  one.  It  alto  differed  in 
character  from  its  predecessors,  being  ganushed  with  worn  out  wood  cuts 
of  the  comic  almanac  variety,  displaying  on  its  last  page  the  genuine 
badges  of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  sodeties,  and  having  nothing  to 
say  of  the  others.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  Amherst  branch 
of  Kappa  Sigma  Theta,  issued  a  paper  called,  the  Amherst  Scerrfnon, 
Aptil,  1852,  of  a  character  umilar  to  the  YaU  Banger. 

Its  rival,  the  Tomahawk,  was  put  forth  by  the  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  Sopho- 
mores in  November,  1847,  for  the  first  time,  and  its  four  subsequent 
issueswere:  Dec.  5,  1848,  Nov.  27,  1849,  Feb.  7,  1851,  and  May, 
1852.  This  was  also  a  single  sheet  of  four  pages,  the  two  first  isniet  being 
smaller  than  the  rest.  There  were  two  wood  cuts  in  each  number:  a 
distortion  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Theta  badge  at  the  head  of  the  first  page, 
followed  by  an  abusive  article  regarding  the  society,  and  a  genuine  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi  badge  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  colhmn  on  the  second  page, 
followed  by  a  list  of  members.  This  paper  had  nothing  to  say  of  the 
upper  sodeties,  but  confined  itself  in  that  direction  to  its  equal  and 
inferiors,  and  though  of  the  same  general  character  with  its  rival  was  yet 
a  shade  more  disreputable.  ■ 

A  third  cotemporary  was  the  Gallinipper,  whose  six  numbers  were 
issued  as  follows:  February  and  Mitch,  1846,  November,  1848,  Dec.  6, 
1S49 — >i853,  (f)  and  January,  i8j6.     This  was  also  printed  on  a  ungle 
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large  nzed  four-page  sheer,  and  in  character  wa<  even  more  diireputable 
than  the  other  two ;  being  gpren  up  to  scurriloua  attacks  on  individual 
(tudents  and  memben  of  the  Realty,  Its  editors  were  of  course  unknown, 
bat  probably  belonged  to  the  two  upper  daues. 

The  Freshmen,  not  to  be  wanting  in  polite  journalistic  CDterpriae,  put 
forth  a  small  Hornet  in  December,  1847,  to  sting  their  "natural  rulers"; 
and  on  Feb.  14,  1850,  a  Battery  was  set  up  by  those  fortunate  men  in 
'53  belon^ng  to  the  Delta  Kappa  fraternity,  to  batter  down  all  rivals  or 
oppressors.  This,  a  wood  cut  on  the  first  page,  and  the  letter-press  inside, 
■eem  to  do  most  eSiectually. 

The  Meerschaum  of  Jan.  13,  1857,  published  probably  by  a  Junior, 
and  the  Excuse  Paper  of  January,  1S60,  edited,  as  it  declares,  by  men 
"froiD  every  class  in  college",  each  consisted  of  eight  small  pages,  con- 
tained nothing  good  and  nothing  particularly  bad,  and  were  confessedly 
printed  to  make  money  irom  the  patronage  of  "  memorabil  hunters." 

The  Collegian  of  Dec.  1,  1841,  the  College  Cricket  of  April,  1846, 
and  the  City  of  Elms  of  June  3,  1846,  were  respectable  literary  papers 
which  for  some  reason  lacked  the  vitality  to  issue  a  second  number. 
Their  editor*  were  anonymous.  All  were  single  sheets,  the  latter  double 
the  size  of  the  others. 

A  mock  catalogue  of  the  "  Officers  and  Students  of  Yale  College," 
36  pp.  and  yellow  cover,  was  put  forth  by  "  R.  H.  Sawbones,  Printer  to 
Y.  C."  in  1857,  and  a  Bulletin  Catalogue,  of  a  more  respectable  charac- 
ter, appeared  in  the  &11  of  1S63,  The  first  number  of  the  present  Pot 
Pourri  was  published  in  October,  1865,  by  Leslie  Lewis  of  '66;  the 
publishers  of  the  subsequent  numbers  being :  1 866,  D.  J.  Burrell  of  '67  ; 
1867,  B.  A.  Fowler  of  '68  :  1868,  W.  G.  Sperry  of  '69.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  foture  issues  of  this  deservedly  popular  annual  be  regu- 
larly numbered  and  the  day  of  publication  indicated. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  venture  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  add 
a  sketch  of  the  Yide  Courant,  which  was  originated  by  four  members  of 
the  class  of  '66  :  J.  Buckingham,  C  C.  Chatfield,  J.  S.  Davenport  and  L. 
Hall,  to  whom  R.  E.  Smyth  was  afterwards  added.  Its  first  issue  quietly 
appeared  Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1 865,  and  regularly  thereafter  every  week  in 
term  time  until  the  following  Presentation  Day,  when  it  was  enlarged 
Irom  four  to  ught  pages,  the  price  increased  from  five  to  ten  cenu  per 
copy,  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  annum,  the  day  of  publication 
changed  to  Wednesday,  and  a  new  board  of  editors  chosen  by  those  about 
to  graduate.  Those  were  W.  H.  Bishop,  R.  E.  De  Forest,  J.  G.  Flanders 
and  N.  P.  Hulst  of  '67.  Meanwhile  the  paper  had  become  a  financial 
success,  and  its  originators  who  each  owned  an  equal  share  of  the  prop- 
erty, deputed  Mr.  Chatfield  to  act  as  its  manager.     Things  lasted  thus 
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for  a  yeir,  when  the  publisher,  being  unable,  through  the  obBtimicy  of* 
Bingle  individual,  to  become  sole  proprietor,  resigned  his  position  and  set- 
tled up  the  iffairi  of  the  paper.  Being  thus  &ee  to  act,  he  at  once  started 
the  College  Courant,  enlarged  in  size  but  having  the  tame  namberof 
pages  aa  the  old  paper,  and  offered  at  the  same  price.  With  the  ban- 
ning of  the  fourth  year  in  July  last,  the  number  of  pages  was  increased  to 
sixteen,  and  the  annual  subscription  to  four  dollars ;  the  date  of  publica- 
tion again  changed  to  Saturday,  though  the  paper  is  issued  on  Wednesday 
as  before;  and  the  plan  announced  of  publishing  hfcy  numbers  per  annum 
instead  of  forty.  The  undergraduate  editors  employed  from  the  class  of 
'68  were  R.  A.  Hume,  T.  C.  Welles  and  D.  D.  Wolcott  j  and  from  '69, 
F.  H.  Hamlin,  F.  A.  Scott  and  G.  S.  Sedgwick.  It  may  be  here  noted, 
as  tending  to  explain  certain  past  occurrences,  that  no  person  elected  to  3 
senior  society  has  been  or  can  be  an  editor  of  the  paper. 

At  the  start  it  was  simply  a  vehicle  for  Yale  news  and  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  attempts  at  literary  distinction.  It  however  gradually  and 
continually  broadened  its  field,  and  has  at  last  become  a  general  newspaper 
of  literature  and  educational  information.  Started  simply  at  an  expeii- 
ment,  it  has  now  gained  a  recognized  poution  in  the  Press  of  the  country, 
such  as  its  projectors  probably  ikever  dreamed  of,  and  though  no  longer  in 
any  sense  a  member  of  the  "college  press",  it  is  still  sometimes  mentioned 
as  such  out  of  regard  for  its  original  character.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  criticism,  which,  were  we  disposed  to  give  it,  would  be  doubtless  mis- 
interpreted. We  can  only  say  that  the  paper,  whatever  its  taultt,  is  of 
interest  to  all  college-bred  men ;  and  that  even  its  many  enemies  must 
admit  thaiits  success  wonderfully  justifies  itt  motto ;  Perseveraniia  omnia 
vincil. 


Monthly  Record. 

The  Mmtb 
Has  been  in  general  iree  from  absorbing  excitements,  though  the  minor 
noteworthy  incidents  have  been  many,  and  the  racket  and  turmoil  of  the 
Preffldential  campaign  outude  have  kept  the  town  wide  awake.  At  our 
record  closes,  Wednesday,  Oct.  38,  the  demon  drummer  it  as  utual 
calling  attention  to  the  flaring  torch  of  the  cerulean  fiend— evil  spirit* 
that  can  \tx  us  but  little  longer.  Spontaneous  combustion,  or  Rcpabli 
can  joy,  destroyed  the  south  coal-yard  before  light,  Wednesday,  Oct.  14, 
and  it  will  be  rebuilt  of  brick.  Gen.  Pratt  has  written  to  Hoadley^ 
and  a  temperance  meedng  obtained  over  a  hundred  "  pledged  men." 
The  sophomore  societies  are  also  at  it,  pled^g  we  mean,  not  temper- 
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■nee.  New  paths  have  been  opened  around  Divinity,  and  the  yard 
cleared  of  leave«;  while  at  the  gymnauam  nev  and  better  cluba  have 
been  provided,  and  the  water  it  tomeiimu  warm.  The  dbciusion 
of  the  reconatruction  policy  of  the  college  goes  bravely  on,  and  the 
current  in  &vor  of  iti  removal  growa  every  day  stronger.  In  antici- 
pation of  which  remit,  or  for  political  reaaona,  the  college  post  office 
has  been  closed  by ,  order  of  the  P.  O.  D.  The  hydrant  ia  alio  closed 
whenever  it  should  be  open.  Nevertheleaa  the  preaidcnt'a  lecture 
room  has  been  newly  painted,  iresh  green-baize  covers  the  chapel  doors, 
and  racks  for  hymn-boolu  have  been  attached  to  the  seats.  There  has 
been  a  rush,  with  the  consequent  lines  and  marks  inflicted  upon  the 
wrong  men.     There  has  also  been  a  row,  at  the  so-called 

Statement  of  Facts^ 
Which,  after  a  week's  postponement,  took  place  at  Linonia  Hall,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  Oct.  9.  E.  G.  Coy,  '69,  opened  for  Brothers,  fol- 
lowed by  E,  P.  Wilder,  '69,  for  Linonia,  G.  W.  Drew,  '70,  for  Brothers, 
C.  M.  Reeve,  '70,  for  Linonia,  W.  G.  Sperry,  '69,  for  Brothers,  and 
finally  C.  H.  Smith,  '69,  for  Linonia.  All  the  speeches  were  absurd 
enough  to  be  good,  the  last  of  course  being  best  because  "  irrefiitablc", 
and  were  weU  enjoyed  by  the  assembled  multitude.  LJnonia  was  chosen 
by  47  Freshmen  and  Brothers  by  45 :  the  rest  were  distributed  by  lot 
between  the  two.  Three  or  four  Sophomores  prominent  in  disturbing 
the  meeting,  by  blowing  peas  among  the  Fresh  and  others,  were  after 
some  difficulty  ejected,  whereupon  the  remainder  of  the  class  present 
withdrew,  stoned  the  windows  and  put  out  the  lights : — a  proceeding 
rather  favorable  to  the  theory  elsewhere  broached  that  we  are  drifting 
back  to  barbarism.  The  Thanbgiring  Jubilee  take*  place  in  Linonia 
this  year,  probably  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Nov.  14.  The  com- 
mittee from  Linonia  consist  of  Bissell  and  Hinkle,  '69,  Huntress  and 
Reeve,  '70,  Adee  and  Murray,  '71,  Harmon  and  Parsons,  '7a;  from 
Brothers,  Bartow  and  McLanc,  '69,  Selden  and  Shattuck,  '70,  Benedict 
and  Sperry,  '71,  Chapman  and  Woolsey,  '71.  The  election  orators  for 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  ai,  were  H.  W.  Raymond,  '69,  in  Linonia, 
and  W.  G,  Sperry,  '69,  in  Brothers,  The  officcra  were  elected  as 
usual,  the  conquering  hero,  Ulysses,  gaining  the  highest  honors  in  Brothers, 
From  all  of  which  we  judge  that  the  dreary  &rce  of  running  these  dead 
societies  is  still  kept  up.  The  word  reminds  us  of  the  two  new  cuts 
which  have  appeared  below  the  title  of 

Senior  SocUtiet 
In  the  Banner,     Skull  and  Bones,  and  Scroll  and  Key,  occupy  their 
time  honored  place*  with  their  traditional  fifteens.     Beneath,  where  for 
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four  yean  wu  pictured  a  Spade  and  Grave^  is  a  new  de«gn :  a  crown, 
within  which  a  sword  and  iue-^og  cross  one  another,  the  whole  resembling, 
though  uglier  than,  the  old  Crown  and  Sceptre  badge  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  No  nameia  ^ven,  except  the  symbols  "S.  L,  M.",  which 
were  unfortunately  chosen,  ai  the  worldly-wise  arc  thas  ^ven  a  chance  to 
interpolate  the  vowel  "I"  before  the  last  letter.  In  apitc  of  the  new 
pin,  which  supersedes  the  "Bed  and  Broom"  de«gn,  the  members  go  by 
the  old  name  of  "Diggers."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Spade  and 
Grave  elections  were  all  refused  in  June.  The  present  fifteen  members 
"swung  out"  on  the  first  Friday  morning  of  October,  having  been 
"packed"  in  the  three  months'  interval.  We  join  in  the  regret  that  so 
many  good  fellows,  after  resisting  temptation  so  long,  should  have  snb- 
mitted  at  last :  should  have  disregarded  the  patent  fact  that  a  third  senior 
society  can  never  succeed  at  Yale.  However,  we  have  a  fourth,  the 
"E.  T.  L.",  whose  badge  is  a  ^It  coffin-lid,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  with  a  wreath  and  book  in  relief.  Its  fourteen  members  "swung 
out"  on  the  morning  of  Presentation  day,  July  1.  While  the  "S.  L.M," 
is  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  two  reputable  societies,  the  "E.  T.  L." 
is  generally  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  burlesque  upon  them,  and  to  have 
no  intention  of  perpetuating  itself,  by  ^ring  elections  to  future  classes. 
Other  items  from 

7he  BanneVy 

Which  was  edited  by  A.  P.  Tinker  and  W.  C.  Wood,  of  '68,  and 
issued  Oct.  5,  may  be  worth  quoting.  Of  the  junior  societies,  .Alpha 
Delta  Phi  has  21  Seniors  and  24  Juniors,  Pn  Upsilon  30  and  25,  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  31  and  31.  Of  the  sophomore  societies.  Phi  Theta  Psi 
has  34  Juniors  and  32  Sophomores,  Delta  Beta  Xi  28  and  33,  Of  the 
freshman  societies.  Kappa  Sigma  Epsilon  has  ;;  Sophomores  and  84 
Freshmen,  Delta  Kappa  47  and  91,  Gamma  Nu  21  and  35.  Of  the 
acientilic  societies,  Berzelius  has  11,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  16,  Theta  Xi  14. 
Then  comes  the  Missionary  society  with  its  1 25  members,  more  than 
half  from  '70,  which  must  be  in  a  bad  way;  the  Beethoven  society  with 
43  names;  "  Chi  Delia  Theta"  with  its  immorul  five,  and  lastly  the 
Temperance  society,  which  eomiscs  of  three  officers.  Of  eating  clubs 
there  are  a  round  dozen  :  "  Die  Junggefellen",  of '69;  "Ours",  "Lea 
Bon  Vivants",  "Pick  guick  Club",  of '70;  "Eta  H  Club",  "Sans 
Souci",  "Ku  Kluxes",  of  '71  j  and  "Help  (M)eat  Qub",  No  Name, 
and  "Merry  Eaters''  of  '72.  Besides  there  are  the  "  Scientific  Eaters", 
the  "Well  Bre{a)d  Eaten"  and  the  "Ath(i)o'8  Club."  There  are  but 
two  deugns.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  made  up  of  interesting  &cts  and 
advertisements.     As  usual,  many  names  are  included  in  the  society  Ittts 
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of  men  not  in  college,  but  m  it  seenu  to  lu  the  moat  glinng  error  is  the 
ominioR  of  "76  High"  from  among  the  reaideocei  of  undergraduate*. 
The  Banner  ^va  506  undergraduatei,  and  190  others  a»  memben  of 
college.  The  official-term  catalogue  tea  the  number  of  the  former  at 
501,  and  the  Pot  Poum,  inued  Oct.  24,  ^vea  1 16  Seniors,  1 14  Junior*, 
I  iz  Saphomoru,  and  173  Freshmen.  The  annual  catalogue  of  the  col- 
let is  not  yet  issued.  The  Pot  is  this  year  published  by  W.  G.  Sperry, 
'69,  has  the  same  general  contents  as  the  Banner,  better  arranged  and 
clarafied,  with  many  additional  &ccs  of  its  own,  including  the  "  through 
ticket"  for 

Gass  Pictures, 
Chosen  by  '69,  at  a  meeting  held  Friday,  Oct.  3,  conusting  of  the  fol* 
loving  gentlemen,  the  first  named  being  chairman  :  H.  C.  Bannard,  B. 
Heaton.  A.  H.  B.  Robeson,  G.  S.  Sedgwick,  C.  T.  Weitzel.  Thi» 
committee  recommended  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pre»cott  of  Hartford, 
whose  terms  were  {19  per  hundred  pictures,  but  were  overruled  by  the 
class  which  voted  to  engage  Sarony  St  Co.,  of  680  Broadway,  N.  V.,  at 
^24.  Mr.  Warren  of  Cajnbridgeport,  who  gave  such  satisfaction  to  '68 
last  year,  was  passed  over  altogether,  because  of  the  "  new  broom"  theory 
we  presume.  Let  us  hope  that  having  gone  further  we  shall  not  be  made 
to  &re  worse.  Our  new  picture  maker  is  busily  engaged  on  the  class 
negatives  at  Monlthrop's  here  in  town,  while  those  who  prefer  can 
"sit"  at  his  city  headquarters  any  time  during  the  term.  As  he  patron- 
iics  the  Lrr,,  we  f(»l  confident  that  his  pictures  must  be  excellent.  Per- 
haps we  may  get  him  to  photograph 

The  Lit.  Ptitu  Medal, 
Which  falls  this  year  to  Ruvus  Btau  Richardson.  The  title  of  the  for- 
tunate essay  is  "  Frederic  W.  Robertson"  and  it  wiU  be  published  in  our 
next  number.  The  judges  in  addition  to  our  chairman,  Mr.  Coy,  were 
Rev.  Dr.  Daggett  and  Prof.  Packard.  Four  other  articles  competed. 
Thdr  titles  were:  "The  Reformer  and  Statesman",  "The  Desire  of 
Esteem",  "Oliver  Goldsmith",  and  "Thackeray,"  Unless  called 
fiw  within  a  fortnight  by  their  owners  they  will  be  destroyed,  together 
with  the  unopened  envelopes  which  attend  them.  There  is  a  mystery 
artacUng  to  thu  "medal"  which  we  propose  to  clear  away  even 
though  we  make  public  a  secret  of  Chi  Delu  Theta  in  doing  it. 
la  ■  word,  then,  for  several  years  the  "medal"  has-been  a  purely  hon- 
orary award,  no  real  medal  or  money  to  represent  it  having  been  gjven 
the  successfiil  essayist.  Whether  a  real  "gold  medal"  was  given  when 
the  prize  was  first  offered  in   1850,  or  wmply  "twenty-five  doUan"  in 
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cash,  we  don't  know.  It  is  only  certain  that  the  offered  prize  was  given 
in  one  form  or  the  other.  How  long  thu  plan  was  honorably  carried  out, 
is  another  thing  we  don't  know.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  has  not  been 
for  two  or  three  or  more  years  past.  When  the  present  Board  learned 
the  &ct3,  they  unanimously  determined  to  oJFer  the  usual  prize  and  to 
pay  it.  This  has  accordingly  been  done.  Yet  the  amount  b  really  more 
than  the  Magazine  can  afford  to  give,  and  we  recommend  to  our  suc- 
cessors that  instead  of  a  "  gold  medal  valued  at  twenty-five  dollars" 
they  ofter  as  a  medal  the  sum  of  "ten  dollars  in  gold",  ai  we  have  ven- 
tured to  announce  on  the  cover.  To  avoid  any  wrong  imputations  we 
made  no  change  in  our  own  year,  but  with  this  explanation  from  us  the 
new  Board  can  be  free  to  take  what  action  they  like.  If  they  prefer  the 
old  plan  they  can  of  course  return  to  it,  but  we  trust  in  any  case  they 
wilt  imitate  our  example  in  paying  what  they  promise.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  about  this  matter  from  former  editors,  and  to  learn  when  the  ofler 
was  first  made  in  a  purely  Pickwickian  sense.  The  Board  of  '63  men- 
tioned their  paying  it  in  full,  as  if  it  were  a  rather  remarkable  thing  to  do. 
A  prize  supper  was  also  hinted  at  as  "customary." — A  new  set  of  prizes, — 
value,  if  any,  unknown, — offered  last  term  by  the  faculty  for  the  six  best 
essays,  were  awarded  early  in  October  to  the  following  Juniors:  E.  P. 
Clarke,  West  Springfield,  Mass.;  D.  W.  Learned,  Plymouth,  Conn.;  C. 
E.  Shepard,  Dansville,  N.  Y.j  E.  R.  Stearns,  Wyoming,  O.;  C.  H. 
Strong,  New  Orleins,  La.;  T.  J.  Tilney,  Brooklyn,  L,  I.— The  poation 
of  this  item  in  the  ori^nal  whence  we  lift  it,  rather  than  its  character, 

Baating^ 

And  the  University  crew,  which  has  been  organized  anew,  and  stands  as 
follows:  W.  H.  Lee,  Chicago,  III.  (stroke)!  W.  A.  Copp,  Gralton. 
Mass.;  D.  M.  Bone,  Petersburgh,  III.;  G.  W.  Drew,  Winterport,  Me.;  0. 
Cope,  Butlerville,  Ind.;  R.  Terry,  Irvington,  N.  Y.  (bow).  Al!  belong  to 
'70,  except  Copp  of '69,  who  is  commodore  and  will  row  his  fourth  race 
at  Worcester  next  year.  Lee,  Drew  and  Terry  were  in  the  last  race. 
Lee  was  also  in  the  race  of-  '67,  when  Terry  was  on  the  winning  fresh- 
man crew.  Bone  and  Cope  arc  new  men.  The  crew  takes  practice 
pulls  after  dinner,  and  long  rows  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  From  the 
published  financial  report  of  the  retiring  commodore  we  learn  that 
$1004.50  was  collected  during  his  year  in  behalf  of  the  navy,  and  that 
its  present  debt  is  about  *177S,  of  which  ti6oo  is  for  the  boat  house. 
The  classes  seem  to  have  been  generous  about  in  the  order  of  ihdr  age : 
'68  giving  8246,  '69  $239,  '70  8100,  and  '71  $75.  We  learn  that  only 
about  half  of  the  amounts  tiamed  has  yet  been  collected  from  the  two 
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last  mendoQed  classes,  and  thac  the  total  debt  of  the  navy  really  ainoDnt& 
to  91900.  The  crew  ai  arranged  is  only  a  provisional  one,  the  men  and 
their  portions  being  liable  to  be  changed  by  their  trainer  nert  summer, 
who,  it  is  hoped  and  expected,  is  to  be  do  less  a  penonage  than  Mr. 
Joahua  Ward,  well  known  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  In  addition  to  its 
rowing,  the  crew  practices  daily  in  the  gynrnagium,  after  morning  recita- 
tion. There  will  undoubtedly  be  another  gymnastic  exhibition  this 
winter  for  the  navy's  beneiit,  and  we  trust  that  Beethoven  will  also  give 
a  concert  in  behalf  of  what  Yale  men  have  come  to  call  "the  lost  cause." 
The  Freshmen  are  said  to  take  unusual  interest  in  boating  and  the  gym- 
nasium, and  deserve  all  praise  therefor.  We  may  be  victorious  again, 
three  years  hence:  who  knows?  W.  S.  Bissell  of  '69  holds  the  office  of 
DiiJl  Master  to  the  navy,  and  the  officers  of  the  class  crews  are :  S.  F. 
Bucklin,  captain,  and  C.  H,  Smith,  purser,  in  '69;  W.  H.  Lee,  captain, 
H,  A.  Ctevelajid,  J.  E.  Curran,  lieutenants,  and  S.  A,  Raymond  purser, 
in  'jo;  T.  G,  Peck,  captain,  F.  Thorn  and  I,  H.  Ford,  lieutenants,  and 
L  O.  Woodruff,  purser,  in  '71  ;  F.  B.  G.  Swayne,  captain,  J.  P.  Studley 
and  L.  S.  Boomer,  lieutenants,  and  H.  W.  B.  Howard,  purser,  in  '72; 
W.  R.  Belknap,  captain,  C.  A.  Weed,  W.  M.  Lovell,  J.  W.  Griswold, 
lieutenants,  and  C  H.  Pope,  purser,  in  the  S.  S.  We  understand  that 
the  fall  races  have  been  gjven  up.     Of  coarse  all  this  naturally  suggests 


Which  is  apparently  as  popular  as  ever.  In  our  last  we  noted  the  new 
organization  of  the  Univeruty  club,  and  its  Bull  Run  defeat  of  July  zi, 
by  the  Eckfords,  19  to  11.  This  has  been  wiped  out  by  two  successive 
victories  over  the  same  clubj  i;  to  12  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30,  and  19 
to  17  on  Saturday,  Oct.  10.  Both  games  took  place  at  Hamilton  Park, 
were  finely  played  and  occasioned  much  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  which  was  the  dedsive  one.  The  gate  receipts  of  the 
two  matches  were  (17$,  which  the  Park  and  the  two  clubs  share  equally. 
A  sevcn-inninp  game  with  the  Libertys  at  Norwalk,  Saturday,  Sept.  26, 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Vale,  40  to  11.  The  IJbertys  were  the  winners 
at  the  "  tournament",  just  ended,  and  were  probably  too  tired  to  be  at 
thdr  best.  The  final  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  28,  with  the  club  from  Bridgeporl,  giving  victory  to  Yale  by  a 
score  of  14  to  6.  The  match  with  the  All-England  Eleven  was  given  up, 
on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposed  cricket-match.  The 
Atlantics  did  not  wish  to  play  until  they  had  contended  with  the  Mutu- 
als;  the  latter,  being  now  the  champions,  have  been  obliged  to  rcfiise  a 
match  on    account  of  pressing  engagements  elsewhere,  and  so    "  the 
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season"  of  '68  is  ended,  The'fce  of  I4S  for  the  ground*  hai  been  paid, 
but  there  a  still  a  debt  of  (13;  for  unifomu  and  expenses  at  Worcester 
and  New  York  la«  summer,  Nert  year  die  club  will  be  entirely  reor- 
ganized and  "the  best  men"  gjvena  chance  to  join.  It  is  expected,  too, 
that  better  arrangements  nil]  be  made  for  the  accommodation  and  enter- 
tainment of  guests  from  out  of  towa,  than  have  been  in  vogue  hitherto. 
We  had  almost  omitted  from  our  record  a  mention  of  the  grand  match  of 
Oct.  5  between  the  Chlorides  and  Baric  Sulphatet : — Though  what  the 
joke  was  we  hav'n't  yet  found  out.  The  Freshman  and  Scientific  club* 
played  a  match,  OcL  14,  when  the  former  were  victorious,  27  to  13. 
The  president,  vice,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  are  in  the  one  case :  G. 
Richards,  W.  C.  Beecher,  C.  French,  and  C.  P.  Smith,  and  in  the 
other:  C.  S.  Hastings,  E.  V.  Hoes,  and  J.  H.  Grant— the  latter  holding 
a  double  office.     These 

PersQnal  Items 

Suggest  others  as  of  possible  interest.  Two  of  the  '68  Lrr.  Board  are 
already  in  active  journalism  :  W.  A.  Linn  being  on  the  N.  V.  Tribune, 
and  W.  A.  McKinney  on  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  E.  G.  Coy  of  '6g, 
with  L,  W.  Hicks  and  T.  J.  Tilney  of '70,  represented  the  Yale  chapter 
at  the  Amherst  D,  K.  E.  convention,  Oct.  8  and  9.  Prof,  Northrop  was 
also  present  and  made  a  brief  address,  in  allusion  to  the  advantages  of 
secret  fraternities  in  college.  He  has  also  addressed  several  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  meetings  here  in  town.  Prof.  Silliman's  mineralogical 
collection,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  country  possessed  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, has  been  sold  to  Cornell  University.  Our  whilom  Delta  Kap 
classmate,  Kidder,  "  the  gentleman  from  Wilkes  Barre",  it  seems  has 
been  married.  "  Nixie"  Brown,  Yale  bow-oar  of  '66,  was  referee  at  the 
international  regatta  on  the  Connecticut  river  Oct.  2\,  and  satisfied  all, 
of  course.  Lacking  only  a  dsy  of  an  exact  year  from  the  »ad  Caking-off 
of  poor  Frank  Atwood,  death  has  again,  and  for  the  fourth  lime,  visited 
the  class  of  '69.  Carlton  Rogers  Johnson  died  on  Friday,  Oct,  16,  and 
the  usual  resolutions  have  been  passed.  He  was  a  native  of  Palmyra,  N. 
v.,  and  his  age  was  13.  Mr.  Street's  generosity  has  been  commemorated 
by  a  white  marble  tablet,  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Art  gallery,  which  he 
built  for  the  collie.  By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the  gilded  memo- 
rial of  old  Colonel  Trumbull  that  usad  to  adorn  his  Gallery  ?  H.  W. 
.Raymond  of  '69  was  "grand  marshal"  of  the  350  students  who  took 
part  in  the  "grand  Republican  demonstration"  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  10, 
and  marched  for  two  hours  through  the  principal  streets.  The  sub- 
marshals  were  Gulliver  of  '70,  Mead  of  '71  and  Feeter  of  '7a.  In  1864. 
on  a  similar  occasion,  "Yale"  was  in  the  van,  but  this  year  was  obliged 
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10  follow  the  little  8071  in  Blue.  If  ever  Brick  Pomeroy  learns  of  the 
iacuUy's  half  hour  let-up  on  recitations  that  day,  we  may  look  for  a 
KOTching  leader  on  the  "  notorious  partizanship  of  Vale".  Perhap, 
however,  this  should  better  come  under  the  head  of 

71u  Town  Shnos. 
Which,  in  doors,  that  is  to  say  in  Music  Hall,  have  been  many  and 
excellent.  Maggje  Mitchell  in  "Fanchon"  and  "Lorle",  Laura  Keene 
in  "  Our  American  Cousin",  and  Mrs,  Lander  in  "  Elizabeth",  were  all 
at  their  best,  wliich  is  saying  much.  It  is  not  too  much  to  add  that  from 
our  sixty  miles'  remove  they  appeared  superb.  Sharing  as  we  do,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  Weller  the  younger,  in  the  want  ot  a  "pair  of  patent 
double  million  magnifying  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power",  we  must  be 
pardoned  if  the  Icaaer  lights  have  escaped  our  usual  notice.  Camilla 
Urso,  we  understand  is  on  tiic  Institute  boards  again,  but  when  you  say 
Oh  fiddle  !  think  of  Ole  Bull's  ^nd  concert,  and  say  it  again  if  you  can. 
"Ole"',  by  the  way,  is  generally  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  as  an  abbre- 
viauon  for  "  Old",  which  strikes  us  as  a  very  comic  note  indeed  on  the 
great  violinist.  Had  the  poet  lived  in  our  day  he  might  not  have  been 
so  coniident  in  wridng  : 

"Paginini,  Pigidinil 

Never  was  there  such  a  geoj- 
tu  belbre  as  Paguuni." 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

CoDiTioct  Reader,  if  lo  be  that  you  have  the  diipoudon  to  eaunitie  with  ui  the 
treaiiuei  of  oui  this  montb')  Table,  we  javite  your  fint  actendon  to  the  namo  of  the 

Booh  Received^ 
For  we  can  do  Uicle  more  thin  tell  you  the  tittei.    Tbraagb  H.  H.  Peck,  ac  whose 
ouncei  they  miy  be  pnrehued,  we  have  from  ibe  publithen,  Lee  le  Shepard  or  Bottoa  : 

Life  and  PubUc  Serricej  of  General  Ulyjie»  S,  Grant,  from  hii  Boyhood  till  the  prei- 
CDt  time:  and  i  Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfiu.  By  Chula  A.  Phelps, 
late  Speaker  of  the  Masiachuem  Hoiue  of  RepreientitiTes,  and  President  of  Che  Mas- 
•achiuetn  Seiute.     People')  Edition.     Uluttratcd.     Pp,  it,  344.      1S6K. 

Our  Standard  Bearer^  or,  The  Life  of  Gener^  Ulysiel  S.  Grint;  his  Youth,  bis 
Manhood,  hii  Cimpiigiu,  and  hii  Eminent  Serrica  in  the  Reconstructjon  of  the  Na- 
tion hk  Sword  hu  Redeemed.  Aa  seen  and  related  by  Captain  Bernard  Galligaiken, 
Coimopoliun,  and  written  out  by  Oliver  Optic.     Illuatnted  by  Thotnat  Nasi.      186I. 

Our  future  President  is  juiC  now  paying  the  penalty  of  greatnen,  actual  and  prospect- 
ive, and  aufiering  untold  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  innumeiable  takers  of  his  lite. 
They  are  ftlenda  Ihim  whom  be  may  well  wish  himself  uved.     We  of  cause  have 
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read  neither  of  tbae  bi»lu,  but  from  their  dtla,  thai  aothoit,  uiil  their  genenl  ippeir- 
ince,  judp  the  Reuni  Taile  to  hire  been  con«ct  in  oOling  the  fiiat  mentioned  the  mnt 
tolctable  work  of  the  kind  yet  iuuedi  and  the  ochet,  "the  Tulgirest  ind  tloppist  of 
all  the  balderdash  in  the  wij  of  ompaign  hiognphy."  "  Wc  therefore  see  no  reaion 
to  doubt  ia  thorough  and  nnqnililied  luccxu." 

Freiki  of  Fortunei  or.  Half  Round  the  World.  By  OBter  Optle.  lUnWrated  by 
KUbum,      Pp.  303.      i86g. 

This  book  fbmu  the  leventh  volume  of  the  "  itiriy  6ag  leriea"  of  JuMniia,  and  ii 
"  afiecdonately  dedicated  to  my  young  friend,  Thomii  Powell,  Jr.,"  who  will  no  doubt 
purchase  KTcral  capio,  if  he  ii  the  good  boy  which  we  take  him  to  be,  and  feel  under 
gnat  obiigitiom  to  the  author  beiidu.  We  lee  no  reuoa  why  the  great  public,  which 
hai  twallowed  >o  many  "teriei"  and  Toiumei  of  Optic')  with  >uch  apparent  relish, 
•bould  net  welcome  and  enjoy  thb  btett  arrival.  It  ii  better  than  "opdo"  at  all 
CTcntt :  liM  we  can  tell  from  the  picturo. 

If,  Ye),  and  Perhapt.  Four  Poaibilicio  and  Six  Eiaggcrationi,  with  loine  Bin  of 
Fact.     By  Edward  Everett  Hale.     Pp.  ig6.     Bottom  Ticknor  Ic  Fields.      l86g. 

Spile  of  its  bad  title,  this  ii  a  good  book.  It  is  a  collection  of  those  wonderliilly 
ingcnioB)  "true"  stories,  which,  on  their  fiiet  publication  in  the  Ailantic  Maiahly,  and 
elsewhere,  everybody  wanted  to  believe,  without  quite  being  able  to.  "The  Man  With- 
out a  Country"  is  probably  the  best  known  of  the  doien  sketch ej  reprinted,  and  the  strange 
story  ii  no  doubt  rtgardeJ  by  many  to  be  historically  accurate.  Its  matter-of-&cC  air  is 
indeed  hard  to  resist,  and  the  game  mock  reihty  gives  their  greatest  charm  to  all  these 
stories.  The  book  ii  dedicated,  at  Milton,  June  6,  i86S,  "to  the  youngest  of  my 
friends,  not  two  hours  old" — which  liiend  we  hope  will  live  to  appreciate  the  honor 
thns  early  thrust  upon  hint.  We  also  trust  thit  if  he  ever  comes  to  write  so  eicelleni 
and  entertaining  a  boob  ai  the  one  beibte  us,  he  w31  hive  the  taite  to  give  it  a  better 
title  than  "  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps." 

And  having  thus  cleared  off  the  books  from  out  Table  let  as  glince  at  the 


Which  lie  duly  arranged  npon  it.  Thcie  are,  of  college  magaiinei  I  Beleii  Celligt 
MniUj,  Bmaaian,  Dartmeuth,  Denison  Cslligian,  Grimnld  Ctllegian,  Hamilion  IJI. 
MtvUj,  Mlckigm  Unniiriiry  Mnimini,  RIpon  Cellegi  Xiayi.  Of  college  newspapers  : 
AltHon  Celltit  Standard,  Airkiril  Studcnl,  Delaware  tfiUcrH  Ctlligiia,  EunYa  Ctl/il' 
yiJille,  HamiluK  Campui,  Harvard  Ad-Mcali,  Lmorimi  CalligiaH,  Miami  SlaJcul,  Mich- 
igan Unroiriiij  Cinnicli,  Monmouth  College  Qmrlrr,  Radne  Ctlli[c  Mircary,  Shurt- 
leff  ^i  Vhif,  Trimij  TMa,  Wesleyan  Celkge  Argut,  Williami  VidcHc  ;  and  of  out- 
side journals  :  AmtrUan  Putliiitri'  Circular,  Atlantic  MtalUy,  ancinnati  Medical  Rcftr- 
tery,  Celltie  Cturant,  arnbill  Manltlj,  Emry  Saturday,  Lillciri  Living  Age,  Naliin, 
NtiB  Bnglaxdir,  Ovtrlmd  Mnthly,  Sattali  at  Htnu. 

We  pride  onrselves  aomewhal  on  this  dassificatioD,  since  it  enables  you  at  a  glance  to 
tdl  the  nature  of  the  joumil,  the  college  it  represents,  and  the  name  it  goes  by,  and  so 
saves  us  the  trouble  of  explaining.  We  can,  however,  endure  any  of  the  ways  whcn- 
by  acknowledgmenti  are  made,  eicept  the  curt  annouaceinent,  "out  usual  exchange* 
have  been  received."  This  is  altogether  too  vague  to  be  satls&ctoiy,  and  we  hope  oar 
friends  who  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  tiiis  tabor-saving  practice  will  reform  at  once. 
We  do  not  ask  la  have  our  own  or  any  journal  "  noticed"  each  month  by  every  other 
cotemporary,  but  we  do  like  to  see  an  acluiowleilgment,  if  only  in  two  words,  that  It  lus 
been  duly  recetved  wherever  sent.    Having,  therelore,  in  duty  boond,  formally  inlro- 
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duced  all  of  oat  cotcmporuia,  it  may  be  wortb  while  to  "  take  a  note  on"  a  Tew  of 
thcli  aalicnl  [Kunti :  The  dtle  "  Mcmoiabilia  Gruwoldenua"  hai  ■  tathir  tuoiliai  look 
\3  ut.— The  leader  to  ihe  lut  Mich.  Uair.  Mag.  i>  b;  Dr.  Hairen,  the  proident.  In 
title  ii  "  Culture."  The  edicon'  nimei  do  not  itand  at  the  head  of  the  magaiine,  but 
are  preliud  to  the  "  Note),"  pouihly  to  indicate  that  the  latter  alone  are  lupplied  bjr 
[hem. — The  UnJTenity  Chronicle  begin]  the  new  Tolume  greatly  iiiipro»ed  typographi- 
cally.— The  lame  may  be  uid  of  the  TiiniCy  Tablet,  whote  appeitance  ii  very  neat  and 
■adalactoty,  and  which  deieivc*  mare  tupport  Iratn  the  graduate!  than  we  leal  they  are 
giving  it.  We  with  it  lucceu  in  aianting  the  boating  epiiit  once  more. — We  tniit  that 
the  oldeit  iccret  aociety  at  Dartmouth,  whote  name  it  "  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa,"  ii  not 
the  parent  chapter  of  itl  namctalie,  the  "Ku  Klni  Klan." — An  article  in  the  Argni 
on  "  Cnlciration,"  remindi  ui  that  the  word  at  Wcileyan  hai  a  ilang  (ignificance  which 
we  beliete  it  pccoljar  to  that  insdtDtioa.  At  MJddlelown,  to  "  cultivate"  >  man  Is  to 
electianeer  him  tor  a  lecrct  lociely. — "  P(l)ugnacity,"  heading  an  editoiial  in  one  of  the 
Union  pubiicationa,  alio  auggeiti  to  ui  the  propriety  of  mentioning  the  Etct,  thit  in  that 
college  a  "neutral"  it  politely  termed  a  "plug"  by  the  todtty  men. — Keit  to  our  own, 
the  Njttja  IJt.  Magaiine  it  the  oldeat  college  journil  in  the  country,  having  ttatted  in 
1842.  It  it  a  quarterly  now,  though  ori^nally  a  monthly,  and  preienti  the  beat  out- 
ward appearance  of  any  college  magaiine  yet  published. — The  Amhent  Student  hat 
got  a  good  deal  of  credit,  in  one  way  and  another,  for  in  double-page  leader  on 
"  Haling,"  and  the  lenior  clut  of  the  college  liecn  made  famotu  for  their  "  reioLucioni" 
upon  the  lubject.  To  judge  from  the  commentj  of  the  daily  papen,  the  idea  leemi  to 
pievail  that  Amhent  ii  now  free  from  thii  meanest  and  hence  moit  popular  of  **  col- 
lege cuitoms,"  never  to  be  troubled  again.  Now,  the  editorial  wai  well  enough,  and, 
aside  from  the  inherent  aUurdity  of  all  "  reforming"  teiolulloni,  the  public  vote  of  the 
jenioi  claii  wai  unobjectioaable  :  the  trouble  ia,  that  neither  were  tepretentitive  ictiou. 
It  ii  eaiy  to  write  good  advice.  It  ii  eatiei  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  itring  of  "moral"  ren>- 
iBtioni,  publicly  propmed,  than  againtt  them.  But  what  doei  it  all  amount  top  Thove 
philanthropiio  who  believed  that  the  ballot  alone  would  be  the  blacli  man'i  panacea  at 
the  South,  may  leel  lurc  that  '<  by  vote  of  the  senior  cbu"  haiing  can  be  abolished 
in  callegei.  If  it  leemed  lo  to  us,  we  would  join  in  their  rejiucingi. — The  Oaltland 
Cullegi  Ecko  bids  ut  gnod-bye  with  iu  iiiue  of  Auguit.  The  Aiiurj  Rtvinii,  Mt  Kim- 
irii  Rifoiiarj,  Indian  Siadiitl  and  Andet  Sadint  we  judge  to  be  dead,  and  iciatcb  from 
OUT  exchange  list. — Harvard  hat  thit  year  a  larger  number  of  undergraduatet  than  Yate, 
which  ii  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  rejection  of  "  the  Andover  crowd" 
when  they  came  down  lait  year,  through  tome  informality  in  their  "  characten."  Har- 
vard, with  a  teu  narrow-minded  policy  toolt  them  in,  and  Itt  data  of  '71  it  unuiually 
large,  while  Yale's  '71  i]  icmirlcably  smilL 

The  Hamilton  Campus,  of  Oct.  17,  printt  at  the  head  of  ita  columni,  ai  original,  1 
poem  entitled  "Cui  Bono?"  Inaimuch  at  George  Arnold  really  wrote  the  vertei,  will 
the  editor]  be  la  good  ai  to  publish  the  name  of  the  nice  young  man  who  would  tteal 

horn  hii  grave  the  dead  poet's  laurel*  ? Three  of  the   editon  of  the  Collegian  of 

Lawrence  Univenity,  Appleton,  Wii.,  are  ladiei.  O  teniue,  cjuaterque  beat! !  The 
paper  hai  joil  finished  its  fint  year,  and  tells  ui  that  the  leading-room  of  the  Univertity 

containt  "  Tki  Nra  Ttri  Ltdgir,  and  other  prominent  papert." The  Argut  tell*  a 

ttoty  of  a  '■Ftethman,  fitted  at  Wilbraham,  who,  jutt  for  the  tun  of  the  tlung,  patted 
the  entrance  eiaminitiont  to  three  coUcget  latt  lummer,  Amhertt,  Wetleyan  and  Yale, 
where  he  now  remiini."  Down  here  "out  learned  friend  "  had  only  patted  tlie  en- 
trance eumination  to  >  fieihmin  todety  at  lut  accounti.    Still,  we  prelome  he  may 
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finiUy  nuke  op  bit  condidoni,  and — nUoibe  to  the  Lit.  Id  return  for  oar  coiuidenlioii 
Id  fupprening  tiis  name. — —It  maj  be  wortli  while  Stx  u<  ta  tell  the  Advocatef  tbit  iti 
"  atom  **  in  regard  to  b  nuh  here  the  fint  Saturday  lught  of  the  tens,  U  Utc^ether  too 
large  an  atom.  The  two  gentlemen  airatcil  were  Junion,  who  were  quietly  witiJung 
the  iport^  ud  the  crowd  which  "  at  once  betet  the  oScen  "  nnmbered  left  than  6fef  at 

the  miat. The  eiaggencion  lemindi  ni  of  the  Woiceiter  "  witch  tCory  "  laiE  >um- 

mer.  The  college  hoy  who  chonghtlcaly  "  lifted  "  i  wooden  watch-tign,  regilEa  night, 
wat  made  lamoui  all  oTer  the  country  u  the  "  purloiner  of  a  five  hundred  dollar  gold 

witeh." The  Bnmonian'i,  "  Up  at  Worcester  "  wai  good.     It  truly  layi  that  the 

papen  bare  dindered  Yak. for  thii  year'i  WorceiteT  rowdyiim,  becauae — Yale  wud'i 

Aere. At  Trinity,  the  Tablet  teili  u,  one  of  their  peculiar  inadtatinni  ii  "  Com- 

penucion  Day,"  given  by  the  laculty  m  a  '■  compenucion  "  for  the  abolishment  at  the 
lixn-bdl  game  between  the  two  lower  danci.     The  traditional  Tiandi  of  the  occaaian 

are  the  lophorooric  cheeie,  crackett  and  ale. The  publiiben  of  the  Oakland  Ctllegt 

Esbt,  In  a  circular  dated  Aug.  ;i,  tell  ui  that  the  paper  may  be  leiived.  We  ihall  be 
glad  to  welcome  it  again,  but  we  hardly  eipect  to.     In  name  waa  certainly  a  happy 

one. The  Bcloit  College  Monthly  begint  in  fifteenth  volume  with  new  type  and 

other  impiavemenu. Where  are  the  Caf  and  Gtvim  of  Columbia,  and  the  fFahadt 

Magtmne,  of  Ciawfbrdiville,  lad.  ? The  College  Courier  propoundi  the  conundrum, 

"  Who  Ate  Roger  WlUiami  i  "     Give  it  op.     Next. The  Amherst  Student,  and  the 

Mich,  Univenity  Chronicle  are  conducted  by  Jonion,  both  papen  having  jtut  been  pven 

ofer  to  '70, The  latter  journal,  after  complimenting  the  Courant,  addi :  ■■  It  >•  not 

pobliihed  or  controlled  by  the  studeno,  however,  and  cannot  really  claim  to  be  daned 
mlh  college  papers." 

At  the  head  of  all  our  eichinges,  however,  chough  we  mention  it  lut,  we  place 

Tht  Harvard  Advacatt^ 

Which,  evnyching  considered,  we  talte  to  be  the  bat  of  college  periodicals.  It  enCen 
upon  in  fourth  year  this  term,  and  it  the  only  college  journal  whose  pdrchase  we  can 
honenty  recommend  to  acudcnn  In  general.  Published  fortnightly,  it  occupies  a  son  of 
half  way  ground  between  the  newspaper  and  the  magaxine — avrading  the  careless  incom- 
pletenesa  of  [he  one,  and  the  dignified  dulaess  of  the  other.  Recording  cntreni  evenli 
in  full,  it  yet  devotes  due  space  to  literary  articles,  and  in  them  generally  confine*  in 
enayitn  to  the  only  aubjecn  which  undergiaduates  should  be  allowed  to  write  abool — 
publishing  no  prize  articles,  not  "  reviews  of  Ptotenor  W.  E.  Aytoan  and  essays  oo 
William  the  Conqueror,"  and  keeping  wonderfully  clear  of  that  daas  of  writen  who,  as 
the  Natim  tnily  sayi.  '■  do  badly  what  older  writen  in  the  nagaainea  of  the  world  out- 
side the  college  yard  are  doing  better  or  well.'^  In  ^pograpbical  appearance  and  correct- 
nets,  too,  leiy  few  periodicals  in  America  can  compare  with  it,  and  we  doubt  if  one  can 
be  pronounced  In  luperior; — a  notable  circumstance,  when  we  reflect  that  good  looks  is 
apparently  the  laat  thing  thought  of  by  a  majority  of  the  "college  press."  How  the 
editor!  are  chosen,  we  do  not  know,  but  believe  chat  the  secrecy  of  the  editorial  office, 
made  necesMcy  kt  the  outset,  by  the  summary  anppresuon  of  the  Cellegim,  bai  been  fat 
tome  rime  abcliabed.  For  even  faculties  do  relent,  and  that  of  Harvard  was  at  length 
fiwced  to  admit  that  the  Adotcaa  had  earned  its  right  to  lire  as  a  creditable  undergrad- 
sate  representative  of  the  oldest  American  College. — It  may  well  tay,  ■■  Praise  from  Sil 
Hubert  Stanley  I"  when  complimented  by 
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Tbt  Nation^ 
which  excellent  weeLlj  wc  art  ilwayi  gUd  to  ncotRicenif  on  erery  ocuiion.  It  ii 
cotainly  ■  mnt  ciedicable  exponent  of  American  jaunulUm,  and  it*  influence,  which 
thoold  be  coBiiderable,  ii  altogether  i  good  iofluence.  The  good  lenie  of  in  ihatp 
comment!  on  the  erenti  of  "the  week",  and  the  iaimeH  of  in  editoriak,  are  admirable, 
while  in  enajri  in  breriEi  reach  a  itandard  of  eicelleacc  ai  gratifying  ai  care.  We 
cell  to  mind  at  the  preient  moment  an  euay  aboal  "Two  Girls",  printed  lome  time 
ago,  and  a  more  recent  one  coaeeming  "  Campaign  Enthutiitm",  ai  opediUy  utiifae- 
teij.  Politically,  iti  treatment  of  General  Butler  teemi  tooi  m«t  commendahle.  No 
educated  man  can  iRbrd  to  be  without  the  paper,  whoae  meiic  and  Influence  grow  with 
it)  yeart,  and  whote  lubicriben  neyer  withdraw.  We  regret  that  an  article  entitled 
"Oar  Two  Saturday  Reriewt",  iu  which  thii  journal  and  the  Ramd  Tatlttxe  compared 
and  cridciied,  wai  receired  too  late  for  iniertjon.  We  may  print  it  at  another  lime. — 
We  join  in  mth  the  lavoring  cry  wUch  haa  CTeiywhere  greeted  tbe  appearance  of 

Tbi  Overland  Monthly^ 
For  which  iti  publiihen,  Mean.  Roman  ft  Co.,  of  San  Ftandaco,  hare  out  beit  thanlu. 
It  will  no  doubt  inrpiue  many  good  people, — who,  in  ipile  of  ail  the  bomhatt  about  onr 
"  gnat  and  glorioui"  country,  have  little  idea  of  how  great  it  really  ii  and  how  gloriout 
it  may  be,  and  who  poMen  a  rague  nation  chat  Califbrnia  ii  a  place  where  unkempt 
minen,  horrid  with  bowie-knivei  and  reTulTen,  gamble,  dig  gold,  and  kiU  Chinamen,— 
to  be  toM  that  thii  Califbmian  Jlilanik,  thia  barbarian  monthly,  hai  at  tlie  outlet  leaped 
into  the  front  rank  of  American  magaiinei,  and  itandt  a  &ir  chance  of  diicandng  Itt 
better  known  liTali  of  "  the  Scatci."  Yet  luch,  it  appeara,  it  the  caae.  Bi«t  Haite'l 
"Luck  of  Roaring  Camp",  in  the  leeoud  or  Auguit  number,  ia  confcacdly  the  beat 
magaiine  ttoty  of  the  year,  and  ii  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  winy  <■  condenied  aoT- 
elJit."  The  September  leader,  on  the  "  Apache  Race",  ii  fiill  of  out-of-the-way  inlbr- 
matjon  on  an  important  subject  which  all  Americana  should  better  comprehend,  lla 
"  Califomjin  Abroad"  it  of  course  none  other  than  Mr.  Mark  Twain.  In  the  Octo- 
ber nnmber,  the  "  Story  of  a  Dictator,"  and  the  ■*  Gentleman  from  Reno,"  are  perhapa 
at  intereating  at  any  of  the  general  articles.  The  two  papers  on  "UniTetdty  Education  " 
haTc  alio  given  some  scniible  thought  on  a  somewhat  worn  topic  The  book-nodces, 
too,  are  more  readable  than  that  in  moat  of  the  magasinei,  which  are  too 
aftea  inspired  by  the  publisher*,  and  none  of  the  general  articles  thus  (u  can  fairly  be 
conaidered  "  padding."  The  whole  magaaine  "  ii  perradcd  by  >  Far  Western  flaior 
which  we,  lor  our  part,  find  Tery  much  to  our  taste."  It  imackt  of  the  toil.  And 
yet  it  it  very  ha  Arom  being  local  or  exdnuve  in  itt  character.  We  understand  that 
Mr,  Harte  has  done  much  for  it,  and  should  not  be  lurprited  to  find  him  its  editor. 
lie  hat  printed  many  dcTer  tMngi  in  the  .^ha  Califimian,  and  other  journal!  i^  the 
Pacific  ilope,  and  lecmi  loth  to  depart  from  the  Golden  Gate,  though  hii  old  comradet 
hare  drifted  around  to  the  £aitcm  than.  Of  tbe  trio,  "fellowi  of  infinite  jot",  who, 
unleit  we  are  miitaken,  worked  blether  in  Pwi  to  show  "  what  fbols  theie  mortals 
be",  Mr.  Sam  L.  Clement,  ("Mark  Twain")  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Webb,  ("John 
Paul")  have  been  tor  some  time  dtiTing  the  quill  in  the  metropolis,  where  their  admireta 
are  many.  Tbe  "Jumping  Frog"  book  of  the  former,  and  the  Tariont  trajestiet  of 
the  latter,  have  been  descrrcdly  popular.  In  hit  forthcoming  "  WIdcedeit  Woman  in 
New  York"  we  shall  look  Ibr  something  rich.  It  it  a  pi^,  howerer,  that  thcae  and 
other  liiimoriMa,  who  an  lat  ftom  dcMtnng  inch  i  panjthment,  hne  ftUen  into  tbe 
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hands  of  Mr,  CarlcMn.— Our  writer  on  Vanily  Fair,  hy  the  w»y,  makei  no  mendon  of 
the  Cali&miin  Pack,  which  wu  i  bettei  comic  paper  than  lome  which  be  relcn  to, 
ind  quite  a  credit  to  it)  pioduccrg.  At  the  dne  of  iS6;,  when  we  aaw  it  latt,  it  had 
liveil  a  year  u  1  monthly,  and  was  about  to  tiy  its  luck  u  a  hebdomadal.  Wc  judge  it 
was  not  equal  to  the  effort,  for  it  died  long  ago. — To  return  to  the  OvirlanJ .- — which, 
by  the  way,  ihould  be  placed  in  the  CoUege  Reading  Room,  if  not  there  already, — 
vc  wieh  it  all  lucceii,  a  reputation  (upcrior  to  earthquakea,  and  a  green  old  age  like  oor 
own.  We  aniiausly  await  the  time  when  its  tide  ihaU  be  a  miinomer.  When  the 
lion  Hone  ihail  tun  the  griizly  Beat  from  iti  cover,  when  the  P.  R..  R.  ihall  allow 
common  Yankee*  like  aunelifei  to  eiplore  ihoee  fimout  "  haunted  valleyi"  and  "roar- 
ing campa",  whereof  it  to  enticingly  discourses. — Thought,  howeTcr,  ii  swifter  than  the 
telegraph,  a>  Homer  go  well  remarked,  and  bringi  us  liom  Montgomery  Itteet  to  GroTe, 
quicker  thaa  we  cui  write  the  words :  OroTe  street,  if  we  mutt  eiplain,  being  the 


The  New  Englandery 

Our  city  cotemporary,  which  we  now  mention  to  p«nt  a  moral,  not  altogether  new,  but 
apparently  loit  sight  of  by  many.  The  review  in  qaation,  which  fills  so  well  its 
appointed  position,  is  essentially  a  Vale  al^i.  Its  editors  and  writers  are  with  very  rare 
exceptions  Yale  professors  or  graduates.  It  represents  the  college,  and  we  believe  it 
well  represents  it.  There  is  another  periodical  of  recogniied  importance,  the  Amtricam 
Jairn^tf  Sciina,  sometimes  called  "Silliman'a  Journal"  from  in  eminent  fbunder, 
which  may  alio  be  claimed  by  the  ioititotion.  Suppose  now  these  two  were  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  Lit.,  and  the  three  rolled  into  one,  the  reaultatit,  we  presume,  would  be 
able  to  compare  favnably  with  almost  any  college  review  or  quarterly  in  eusteace.  We 
repeat  this  old  theorem  by  way  of  explanation  rather  than  of  boast.  The  Lit.  may  be 
dull,  stupid,  uninteratinj,  if  you  will,  but  it  is  imJtrgraJmaU.  Its  writer*  are  all 
"  students  in  Yale  College."  And  these  make  no  pretense  to  rival  in  weight  of  logic, 
or  depth  of  intellect,  the  professors  and  graduates  of  other  institutions. — Wc  refer  to 

Tie  American  Literary  Gazette 

And  Publishers'  Circular,  to  eipress  our  surprise  and  regret  tliat  Mr.  Childs  ever  aaw  fit 
to  Cnnspoae  its  name.  Its  old  title  of  PublislKts'  Circular  bad  a  meaiung  to  It,  which 
(t>  present  one  lacks.  An)thing  can  be  "literary"  now-a-days,  and  when  one  bears 
of  a  "  liteiaij  gaiette",  no  particular  Idea  of  in  character  is  conveyed  lo  one's  mind. 
The  journal,  we  are  glad  to  say,  still  goes  by  the  old  name  of  Publishers'  Circular, 
which  we  wish  could  be  restored  to  in  proper  position  again  in  the  title.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month,  and  has  just  completed  the  eleventh  semi-annual  voluffle  of  in  octau 
series.  Its  special  value  to  literary  men  consists  in  its  complete  lists  of  American  and 
fbrdgn  publication),  and  its  fiill  book  advertisements.  In  "  notices"  are  of  no  critical 
worth,  but  form  good  enough  reading,  while  in  ralscellaneom  items  are  well  chosen, 
and  its  Paris  letter  of  "  O.  S."  are  always  readable  and  widely  quoted.  All  ui  all,  for 
one  who  wishea  to  keep  the  run  of  literary  matters  at  little  eipenie  of  time  or  money, 
this  two-dollai  fortnightly  ii  exactly  the  thing. — Our  eichanges  being  thus  disposed  of, 
a  chance  ts  o£red  fiir  an 

Explanatory 

Word  or  two  with  you,  ContteoD)  Reader,  whom,  if  not  directly  addressed  of  late,  we 
have  by  no  means  forgotten.     For  several   reasona   we  make  no  formal  reply  ta  a 
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**  criddun"  en  out  Luc  iaoe,  that  bai  appealed  in  a  ciCj  paper.  The  unngemcat  ia 
the  prcKnt  editorial  boifd,  wherebjr  each  member  hai  complete  conirol  of  the  niunbcr 
onder  big  charge,  would  of  iciclf  forbid  Ic  Sereial  eipreuioRi  whicli  hare  gained 
admictance  to  Ehe  prcKnt  number,  funhermote,  (giee  lomewhat  with  the  main  idea  of 
the  ardcle  in  queidon.  Though  that  thcf  were  not  uupired  b;  it,  or  bf  the  oumlicr 
"  diddled",  the  bct  that  (he  copy  for  the  fint  forty  pagea  wai  in  the  prinler'i  tundt 
before  either  appeared,  pravea : — if  it  ii  neceoary  to  prove  the  Alaity  of  10  honorable  a 
■nppotician.  Whether  K>  Utter  a  penonal  attack  it  worth  roenting  or  caking  notice  of 
in  any  waj,  we  leare  the  good  lenae  of  our  chairman  to  decide.  A  point  that  conceru 
onrKlici,  howeter,  we  will  reply  to.  The  object  of  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  Ntnk- 
mmftn  Fnt  Fna  wai,  that  iti  editor  ia  a  Yale  man  and  knew  whereof  he  ipoke,  ai  the 
critic  mnM  have  implied  had  he  read  the  nodce.  When  he  aika,  "Who  ever 
beard  of  the  E-atning  Ctmmtnotalii  f"  he  limply  betiayi  hta  ignarance  of  metropolitan 
joumalitm.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  ii  euealially  "  immodett"  to  i]uote  "  o^nions  of 
the  prea."  If  it  ii,  we  have  yet  to  be  ihown  a  "  modest"  journal.  In  any  cue,  for  a 
paper  which  haa  a  itercotyped  column  of  "  nodca"  which  it  inaerti  occaaionally ;  and 
which  regularly  leaTca  oat  "leretal  pagei  of  intereiting  matter  for  want  of  ipace", — 
tfaereby  pving  rite  to  the  current  mot,  that  the  "interetcing  matter"  neTcr  geti  in, — 
for  Inch  a  paper  to  object  to  "notice*",  and  the  absence  of  a  Table  in  a  magaiine 
oxtended  hot  paget  beyond  the  regular  uh,  leema  a  trifle  odd,  to  lay  the  leaat. — At  a 
'■pedal  favor  we  atk  that  the  npreuion  "green  old  age"  on  page  102  will  not  be  trifled 
wtb. — Precedent  ia  a  great  thing  in  college,  and  by  diiteguding  it  we  pteaame  we  have 
taken  away  moat  of  the  interest  in  the  proent  Lrr.  No  Freahroan  will  be  obliged  to 
■catch  the  catalogue  of  Seniora  and  Jnmon  in  learth  of  initial  letteia,  and  the  attractioD 
Khich  attachea  to  ThitfcUow'i  or  Thatmin'a  anide,  "mcmben  of  the  upper  claatca" 
Kill  be  unable  to  find.  Bat  it  ia  really  nobody'a  buineti  who  wricea  the  general  article*, 
aa  &r  ta  judging  of  their  merit  ia  concerned,  for  they  are  not  intended  to  be  peraonal. 
The  "  Editor'!  Table",  on  the  other  hand,  takea  moat  of  id  ligniflcance  from  knowing 
the  man  behind  it,  and  for  that  rcaioa  we  have  thii  month  departed  from  the  immemo- 
rial cuamm. — A  lellow  feeling  made  ua  kind  enough  to  iniert  the  venide  on  page  {9, 
thoogh  not  until  ita  writer  had  auured  aa  that  nothing  pcrtooal  waa  intended,  tliat  ha 
didn't  can  himtelf  a  poet,  and  that  he  waa  ready  for  any  amount  of  "  ctitidini."  The 
merit  of  the  thing  ii  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  neameti  of  ici  imitation,  and  the  lenae 
decieaaea  at  the  "oti^nalily"  growa.  How  the  relereacet  to  Euclid  and  Puckle  are  to 
be  eipbjned,  without  inppoaing  the  plucked  man  a  compoaite  character,  kicked  from 
two  clutet  at  once,  we  do  not  know.  However,  thii  may  be  hypercriticiam,  making 
too  little  allowance  for  licenae,  and  the  natural  feelinga  under  the  drcamitancet. 
Though  what  thete  would  be  we  cannot  imagine. — A  contributor  haa  eliewheii  alluded 
to  the  difficultiea  of  proof  reading.  Ai  we  were  not  allowed  to  io4pect  the  proofi  ot 
latt  month'a  Memorainlia,  an  nnuaual  number  of  blundera  crept  in,  among  the  niaC 
exerudadng  of  which  wen  "eipulaion"  for  ■< luapeoaion",  "June"  for  "July", 
"tteamed"  for  "ttreamed",  «lo"fi>t  "in",  "  191"  for  "161",  and  to  on.  We  wiU 
^^^^^^^  OUT  fnendi  if  ihay  will  be  10  good  m  to  ledjly  the  Grtt  named  errot. — The  Wil- 
liam! Vidette  will  plcaae  take  nodce.— In  the  preaent  number  we  think  there  will  be 
ftnnd  fewer  typographical  erron  than  uaual.  Nevertheleia,  owing  to  our  not  aedog  ■ 
"aecond  proof"  of  all  the  pagei,  teveral  miatalca  tuvc  crept  in.  "  Hia,"  beginning 
the  IburtEBnth  line  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  eighty-fifth  page,  should  of  coune  read 
oitf"  and  on  the  next  page,  in  the  line  next  the  latt,  "ilaahing"  thould  beintadtuted 
far  "Halting,'*  which  it  meaninglett.    It  wat  in  iSjS,  inatead  of  1853,  that  the  Anr- 
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ntr  W3I  issued  in  pamplilet  foim. — UoaniUble  irdda  on  "  Joaiah  Quncey"  >nd  "  Su- 
On  Speech,"  have  been  renuntd  to  their  vriten,  wi:h  thuiki.  "  Darnel  Boone"  mid 
"Tile  Educational  Reform  Question,"  whoee  aathon  ate  unknown  to  lu,  m>f  be  ob- 
tained from  oar  chairman,  Mr.  Coy.  If  not  called  for  within  a  fbrtDtght,  they  will  be 
destroyed. — Tiie  new  dren  in  which  the  present  nnmbet'  appears  will  we  think  be  voted 
an  ImpiOTcment  by  moat.  "  Circumitancet"  last  manth  prevented  Mag  from  itkpUyiag 
sdl  the  typognphical  idornmenti  prepared  for  her,  but  now  she  has  on  tier  best. 
The  new  type  was  procured  eipecially  for  the  Lit.,  from  the  foundry  of  McKellar, 
Smlthg  ii  Jordan,  Philadelphia,  by  our  printeis,  wbo,  in  the  aumerons  troablesome 
changes  and  ilteratioos  that  have  been  made  during  tbe  *'aeltiag  up"  of  this  nnmber, 
rendered  more  vexations  from  their  beiag  oveneen  at  a  distance,  have  displayed  nicli 
patience  and  good  natnie  that  we  feel  called  upon  here  to  eipress  to  them  onr  per- 
sonal obtigatioDi. — And  so.  Courteous  Reader,  having  &eely  disdoied  to  you  the  mys- 
teiies  of  our  sanctum,  we  clear  away  the  litter  from  our  Table,  and  lean  icrON  it  fcv 
alitde 

Personal  Chat^ 

Since  a  Table  ii  nothing  nnlen  personal  j  pcnonality  being.  In  (act, — to  use  a  Fmcb 
term,  found  in  the  phrase  liits  of  all  well-compiled  dictionatio, — iti  rai'wi  fiirt.  The 
Table  ii  expected  to  be  not  only  penonal  but  witty.  The  man  bcliiad  the  maik  must 
show  what  a  fiinny  lellow  he  really  ti,  and  say  any  number  of  iharp  and  tarcaidf 
thing*.  He  must  make  people  laugh.  That  done,  his  Iriamph  ii  asiured.  Whence 
this  idea  of  a  Table'i  duty  arose,  we  don't  know.  How  many  silly  utterances  adherence 
to  It  has  cost  coudentious  editors,  wbo  have  solemnly  joked  through  two  pgei  of  letter- 
press,  we  ate  not  aware.  We  merely  Mate  the  prevailing  idea  a*  a  recognized  fttt.  By 
simply  showing  you  what  actually  lay  upon  our  Table,  we  have  bid  defiance  to  precedent. 
It  is  a  way  we  have.  But  beudei  this,  we  don't  feel  at  all  tunny,  and  the  reiultani 
from  oni  attempted  wit  would  tw  lugubrious  rather  than  ludicrous.  It  generally  is,  in 
&Gt,  under  such  circumstances.  To  be  sure,  there  hive  been  timei  when  we  could  tell 
yon  that  the  Spoon  should  be  made  of  pap(D)lar  wood  instead  of  black  walnut,  and 
expect  you  to  laugh.  We  can't  now.  Did  the  pendent  sword  of  Dlonyiius  prick  on 
Damocles  to  the  utterance  of  stiarp  layingi  and  pointed  remarks  I  Let  Anthon's  Dic- 
tionary answer.  And  is  the  bideoui  goblin  of  Fourtermsexamination  careering  above 
the  editorial  head,  and  rettrained  by  the  single  thread  of  good  luck  and  professorial 
indulgence,  likely  to  render  us  humorous?  This  ii  a  question  of  appeal,  and  the 
answer  is.  No.  Whether  in  our  cttaracter  of  Greek  or  Roman,  of  German  or  Anglo- 
Saxon,  of  logician  or  natunl-  philosi^her,  of  astronomer  or  clwmiat,  jolting  were  ill- 
timed  and  out  of  place.  We  smile  not  when  we  read  of  the  star  whose  disappearance 
is  startling,  or  leim  that  a  pair  of  relativea  are  exemplified  in  Ather  and  son.  Mel- 
ancholy marks  ui  for  her  own.     Yet  we  do  sometimes  smile.     Grimly  and  terribly. 

It  u  when  we  brood  darkly  over  HCK,  utter  a  shtiU  HI  I    HI  1  and  think.  If. 

But,  enough  of  this,  Couneous  Reader,  fin  tlie  night  approacbeth  and  we  must  bid 
you  lareweU.  As  our  pen  traces  out  the  word,  the  towen  and  minattta  of  Wot 
Springfield  flash  brightly  under  the  setting  inn.  Myriads  of  honest  farmers  wend  th«r 
homeward  way  through  the  well-paved  streets.  The  laithfiil  Dotg  snores  contentedly 
beaide  m.  Again  we  say,  FarewelL  Give  us  your  best  vrishn  fiw  the  trial  of  the 
December  nones,  for  we  shall  need  them  all.  Pay  your  subscriptions.  Purthase  the 
Index.  And  awat  with  what  grace  you  may  the  coming  round  of  the  April  month, 
when  we  meet  again  at  Pliilip|ri.  L.  H.  B. 
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BY  RUF08  BVAM   RICHARDSON,   CROTON,   MASS. 

There  was  deep  meaning  in  the  spectacle  presented  at  Robert- 
son's grave.  The  spectacle  was  that  o(  Roman  Catholics,  Jews, 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians,  weeping  with  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  meaning  was  that  these,  having  seen  the  somewhat  rare 
phenomenon  in  ecclesiastical  history,  of  a  man  whose  heart  was 
too  laige  to  be  limited  by  the  boundary  lines  of  a  single  sect, 
came  to  confess  it  in  tones  not  loud  and  demonstrative,  but  sub- 
dued and  impressive. 

Those  who  bad  been  most  earnest  in  open  opposition  to 
Robertson  admitted,  upon  his  death,  that  however  false  his  doc- 
trine might  be,  they  had  never  met  a  more  manly  opponent ; 
while  those  who  had  calumniated  him  in  retirement,  sought 
opportunities  for  disowning  their  former  deeds. 

Soon  after,  his  sermons  and  letters  were  collected,  not  for 
souvenirs  of  the  departed,  but  on  account  of  the  vigorous  life 
that  was  in  them,  and  now  the  increasing  demand  for  successive 
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editions  of  the  sermons,  shows  that  the  bust  and  memorial  win- 
dow at  Oxford  and  the  monument  at  Brighton,  are  but  unsub- 
stantial intimations  of  that  earthly  immortality  which  he  ^ined 
without  seeking  for  it. 

To  anticipate  the  objecdon  that  this  essay  b  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  I  would  premise  that  I  do  not  intend  it  for  a 
memoir  of  Robertson,  for  that  would  require  a  volume.  I  shall 
shun  a  discussion  of  his  differences  from  orthodoxy,  for  a  like 
reason ;  also  for  two  stronger  reasons,  that  the  standard  of  ju(^- 
ment,  orthodoxy,  is  hard  to  fix ;  and  such  a  discussion  would 
lead  me  beyond  my  depth.  Waiving  judgment  upon  Robertson 
as  a  theologian  I  wish  to  treat  of  him  simply  as  a  preacher ;  and 
since  some  may  judge  that  I  have  expended  in  laudation  strength 
which  I  ought  to  have  employed  in  criticism,  I  may  as  well 
admit  that  as  a  preacher  I  rank  him  first  in  the  class.  Starting 
with  the  fact  of  his  remarkable  success,  I  wish  to  notice  a  few 
things  which  account  for  his  holding  audiences  in  breathless 
attention  to  subjects  on  which  the  majority  are  heard  with  tedium 
and  yawning. 

To  gifts  of  nature  which  are  rather  discouraging  to  an  emulator 
he  gave  an  unsparing  cultivation.  At  the  Academy  in  Edinburgh 
he  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  off  a  good  many  prizes.  At 
Oxford  he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any  such  way,  but  by 
hard  work.  At  the  period  when  he  entered  the  university  his 
mind  was  broadenii^  rapidly,  and  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  principles,  regarding  them  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
the  minutiae  and  technical  terms  of  a  science. 

Indignant  that  the  honors  of  the  university  should  be  given  for 
accuracy  in  trifles,  while  original  ideas  derived  from  the  compre- 
hensive gra^  of  whole  subjects  were  below  par,  he  regarded  the 
time  spent  in  preparing  for  honors  as  Uttle  better  than  wasted. 

The  result  of  this  turn  of  study  is  seen  in  the  addresses  of  his 
riper  years.  He  was  always  treating  not  of  isolated  phenomena, 
but  of  principles  to  which  those  phenomena  belonged.  If  he  saw 
an  act  of  unkindncss  his  thought  passed  at  once  to  the  spirit  of 
unkindncss.  And  so  with  every  form  of  evil }  he  seemed  to  do 
his  work  at  the  root  of  things. 

Burke  incurred  the  condemnation  of  classical  pedants  for  mis- 
pronouncing rectigal.     Robertson  might  have  been  detected  in  an 
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error  eqtiallj  offensive ;  but  like  Burke  he  had  the  redeeming 
quality  of  avoiding  absurdity  and  contradiction,  because  like  him 
he  claimed  no  advantage  over  a  subject  which  he  approached,  till 
he  held  its  citadel. 

In  his  taking  up  each  dc^ma  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  shak- 
ing out  the  k^nel  of  truth  which  he  saw  therein  encrusted  with 
error — and  I  may  say  in  all  his  discussions — one  prominent 
characteristic  is  a  certain  broadness  of  view. 

He  aimed  at  method  in  study,  and  arranged  all  his  ideas  into 
subjects,  declaring  that  be  hated  an  isolated  thought.  This  prin- 
ciple he  adhered  to  in  practice,  rarely  tailing  into  the  common 
but  grave  fault  of  introducing  a  thought  because  it  was,  considered 
by  itself,  a  good  one. 

This  omission  of  everything  superfluous,  preserving  the  con- 
nection between  the  really  pertinent  thoughts,  gave  one  of  his 
short  sermons  the  effect  which  is  obtained  in  the  massing  of 
battalions. 

In  reading,  as  well  as  in  university  studies,  his  principle  was 
ne  multa  discas  sedmultum.  To  show  how  slight  an  indication  of 
culture  he  regarded  the  length  of  the  catalogue  in  which  a  man 
numbers  up  the  books  which  he  has  read,  I  quote  the  following 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend.  '*  I  never  knew  but 
one  or  two  fast  readers  and  readers  of  many  books  whose  knowl- 
edge was  worth  anything.  Multi&rious  reading  weakens  the 
mind  more  than  doing  nothing ;  for  it  becomes  a  necessity  at  last, 
Uke  smoking,  and  is  an  excuse  for  the  mind  to  lie  dormant  while 
thought  is  poured  in  and  runs  through,  a  clear  stream,  over  un- 
productive gravel  on  which  not  even  mosses  grow,  I  do  not 
g^ve  myself  as  a  specimen,  but  I  know  what  reading  is,  for  I  could 
read  once  and  did.  I  read  hard  or  not  at  all — never  skimming — 
never  turning  aside  to  merely  inviting  books,  and  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  have  passed 
hke  the  iron  atoms  of  the  blood  into  my  mental  constitution," 

Having  regarded  his  mind  thus,  not  as  a  storehouse  to  be  cram- 
med, but  as  a  garden  to  be  cultivated,  he  did  not,  when  called 
upon  for  fruit,  bring  forth  a  stock  of  things  new  and  old,  the 
greater  part  strangely  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  parade 
them  before  men's  eyes ;  but  quietly  produced  to  suit  the  demands 
of  the  occasion.     Besides  the  discipline  which  he  gave  himself. 
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he  passed  through  an  involuntary  discipline  &r  more  severe  and 
more  valuable,  which  did  for  him  the  work  of  a  refining  fire. 

The  opposition  which  he  constantly  met,  so  bitter  in  its  thrusts, 
was  cutting  to  his  very  sensitive  nature.  His  own  experience 
put  into  his  mouth,  '*  There  is  a  persecution  sharper  than  that  of 
the  axe."  But  painful  as  this  was  it  was  also  salut^.  Indeed 
the  influence  of  opposition  is  rarely  otherwise  than  salutary,  bring- 
ing out  and  calling  into  exercise  manliness  wherever  It  exists. 
The  virtues  which  opposition  developed  in  him  were  firmness 
and  caution.  His  firniness  stopped  short  of  sternness ;  and  his 
caution  bounded  it  from  rashness,.  But  for  the  caution  thus 
developed  he  might,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  liberalism,  have 
gone  beyond  the  truth  in  that  direction,  when  opposed. 

Sickness  was  another  severe  teacher ;  he  tells  us  the  lesson  it 
taught  him  in  these  words,  '^  If  ever  that  superficial  coverii^  of 
conventionalities  falls  from  the  soul  which  gathers  round  it,  as 
the  cuticle  does  upon  the  body,  and  the  rust  upon  the  metal,  it  is 
when  men  are  suffering.  There  are  many  things  which  nothing 
but  sorrow  can  teach  us.  Sorrow  is  the  realizer.  Trial  brings 
man  face  to  face  with  God.  There  is  something  in  the  sick-bed 
and  aching  heart  and  restlessness  and  languor  of  shattered  health 
that  forces  a  man  to  feel  what  is  real  and  what  is  not," 

The  perusal  of  some  of  Cowper's  sweetest  poems  has  suggested 
that  the  human  heart  is  like  those  flowers  which  give  forth  their 
choicest  fragrance  only  when  bruised.  And  all  who  heard 
Robertson  listened  with  the  conviction  that  he  never  could  have 
spoken  as  he  did  if  he  had  not  been  bruised.  His  voluntary  disci- 
pline made  him  familbr  with  all  the  intricacies  of  modern  thought ; 
his  involuntary  discipline  made  him  familiar  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  human  heart. 

If  there  are,  as  our  speech  sometimes  seems  to  imply,  two  kinds 
of  courage  physical  and  mora),  he  possessed  them  both  ;  for  he 
could  leap  a  dangerous  fence  on  horseback,  or  talk  down  a  hissing 
audience  with  equal  calmness.  But  this  distinction  seems  to  re- 
fer to  the  different  modes  of  exhibiting  courage  rather  than  to  any 
divisions  of  the  quality  Itself.  If  there  are  two  kinds  they  are 
inseparable.  The  soldier  who  has  physical  courage,  that  is,  who 
sees  and  appreciates  danger,  and  then  faces  it,  needs  no  transfor- 
mation to  become  a  moral  hero.     A  boy  who  lacks  physical  cour- 
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age  to  give  back  a  blow  lacks  moral  courE^e  to  forbear  when 
others  cry,  for  shame  !  and  he  who  dares  to  give  it  back  dares  to 
forbear  when  judgment  declares  for  forbearance. 

Perhaps  then  we  may  refer  these  two  kinds  to  one  principle — 
course  considered  as  fearlessness  of  personal  harm,  allowing 
that  it  may  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  its  exhibition  from 
rashness  to  the  most  judicious  self-restraint,  ^t  any  rate  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Robertson  possessed  the  quality  of  genuine 
courage.  Not  always,  however,  was  it  tempered  with  wisdom. 
If  a  voice  within  suggested,  *^  Robertson  you  are  a  coward  ;  you 
don't  dare  to  do  that,"  he  was  very  apt  to  put  the  suggestion  to 
rout  by  accepting  the  challenge. 

There  is  one  form  under  which  courage  is  sometimes  exhibited 
which  we  do  not  find  in  him.  I  refer  to  what  in  another  depart- 
ment of  life  would  be  called  cheek.  This  lowest  form  of  cour- 
^;e  is  somewhat  prevalent  among  preachers.  Among  the  subjects 
which  they  handle  are  some  of  the  most  intricate  which  ever  per- 
plexed the  human  brain.  Now  frequently,  particularly  when 
inveigled  into  discussion,  preachers  will  talk  eloquently  on  a  sub- 
ject which  they  confess  to  themselves  they  know  nothing  of. 

When  a  question  which  he  could  not  readily  solve  was  put  to 
him,  his  courage  did  not  stimulate  him  to  a  muddy  discourse ; 
but  prompted  him  to  say,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  ocean  of  mystery  in  which 
ail  the  sounding  we  have  done  has  been  on  the  edge  with  the  tips 
of  our  fingers. 

If  science  and  Genesis  seemed  to  dis^ree  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment undertook  to  browbeat  science ;  but  by  an  interpretation 
neither  forced  nor  irreverent  maintained  that  the  disagreement 
was  only  apparent.  No  wonder  that  his  words  fell  like  a  sledge- 
hammer upon  a  point  which  he  did  attack  when  he  was  so  careful 
to  provide  that  the  point  was  vulnerable. 

In  the  transition  Irom  boyhood  to  manhood  his  courage  saved 
faim,  and  was  in  turn  saved  from  an  element  of  instability  which 
attends  all  courage  proceeding  on  uncertainties.  By  the  transition 
from  boyhood  to  manhood,  I  mean  that  period  in  our  lives  when 
we  begin  to  mistrust  the  principles  and  maxims  which  we  have 
learned  by  rote  of  our  teachers,  and  to  feel  that  we  could  rest  our 
house  more  securely  on  a  foundation  of  our  own  laying.     At 
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this  point  some,  though  alarmed,  await  with  apparent  indifference 
whatever  crises  may  come.  The  greater  part  strengthen  the 
tottering  structure  of  their  faith  with  props,  not  daring  to  loolc  at 
the  foundations  for  fear  of  seeing  the  danger.  But  the  judiciously 
brave  lilce  Robertson  go  down  to  the  foundation,  and  if  they  find 
it  only  sand    clear  it  away  and  lay  again  from  the  rock  upwards. 

With  him  this  process  was  no  child's  play.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
his  trial,  an  agony  from  which  he  came  forth  unscathed  only  by 
holding  fast  to  what  was  certain  still,  the  grand  and  simple  prin- 
ciples of  morality. 

No  one  who  has  followed  him  through  this  period  can  wonder 
that  after  this  he  exhibited  not  that  courage  which  dashes  forth 
unexpectedly,  and  fails  when  you  loolc  for  it  most,  hut  the  steady 
masculine  Roman  quality.  He  had  ceased  to  oscillate ;  he  had 
settled  himself  on  a  Jixed  foundation— eternal  truth. 

His  sympathy  was  very  strong  and  almost  universal.  He  found 
something  to  sympathize  with  in  eveiy  person  or  body,  even  when 
the  bad  was  in  excess  of  the  good.  He  possessed  in  return  the 
sympathy  of  his  congregation  at  Brighton  in  an  unparalleled  de- 
gree, although  he  seemed  to  perversely  ignore  the  fact.  This 
sympathy  was  the  thing  above  all  others  essential  to  his  success, 
for  it  is  the  cement  which  keeps  many  a  well  laid  tower  of  ai^u- 
ment  from  assuming  the  shape  of  a  sand  hill.  If  we  look  for 
the  causes  of  this  sympathy,  we  shall  see  the  first  cause  in  his 
healthly  objective  spirituality  and  (he  second  in  his  simplicity. 
The  former  enabled  him  to  throw  himself  into  sympathy  with 
others,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  invited  others  to  sympa- 
thize with  him. 

He  was  a  pre-eminently  spiritual  man.  Now  some  conceive 
of  spirituality  as  a  cloak  covering  some  of  the  finest  graces  of 
the  human  heart  so  closely  as  to  smother  them.  This  concep- 
tion no  doubt  arises  from  examples  which  they  have  seen  of 
what  was  current  for  spirituality,  but  was  really  nothing  more  than 
a  morbid  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  graves  and  skeletons 
and  a  longing  for  their  society,  springing  from  a  peevish  self- 
complacent  dissatisfaction  with  all  the  world.  This  is  indeed  a 
cloak  for  the  rarer  graces  of  Christianity.  With  this  feeling  he 
had  no  sympathy,  being  accustomed  to  express  himself  in  this 
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"  Tit  life  whereof  tnu  aerret  ue  nn^ 
More  lift  and  Ailler  thit  we  waat, 
No  heart  in  wfaich  wu  hulthfiil  hreith. 


His  s^nrituality  wks  like  that  immaterial  thing  which  we  call 
health.  You  would  hardly  notice  its  presence.  It  never  made 
any  show.  It  never  caused  him  any  personal  inconvenience. 
But  it  was  as  much  more  efficacious  than  the  other  as  health  is 
more  efficacious  than  a  cloak.  It  gave  to  each  of  his  Acuities  a 
vigor,  which  they  would  not  have  had  without  tt. 

Again,  Robertson  was  not  at  all  like  those  who  are  called 
spiritual  because  they  severely  objectize  themselves.  He  shunned 
that  high  road  to  selfishness.  His  life  was  objective.  About  all 
the  sel^xamination  he  ever  made,  he  made  as  a  work  of  iciince. 
In  performance  of  religitut  duties  he  acted  almost  exclusively  on 
others.  He  acted  on  them,  moreover,  in  that  vigorous  way  in 
which  one  flesh  and  blood  being  acts  naturally  upon  another. 
When  he  wanted  to  do  men  good,  he  went  among  them,  and,  as 
Elizabeth  Fry  did  to  the  prison  women,  took  hold  of  them. 

That  he  himseTf  ascribed  his  success  in  a  great  degree  to  this 
practical  objective  acting,  is  manifest  from  this  advice  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  ministry  he  gives  to  a  young  friend,  "Take 
care  that  the  mind  does  does  not  become  too  fastidious  and  re- 
fined. It  is  not  a  blessing  but  a  hindrance  in  the  work  of  life. 
For  a  clergyman  who  has  to  deal  with  real  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  I  believe  it  perfectly  possible  for  too  much  of  a  literary 
turn  to  mar  his  usefulness,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  him 
more  keen  sensitiveness  in  perceiving  that  it  is  marred.  For  this 
reason  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  be  anxious  to  give  life  as 
much  the  aspect  of  reality  as  possible,  which  a  student's  life  is 
apt  to  keep  out  of  sight.  I  would  read  for  honors  and  sacrifice 
everything  which  interfered  with  this.  But  in  vacations  I  would 
vary  this  with  systematic  visiting  of  the  poor,  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  brings  a  man  into  contact  with  the  actual  and  the 
real,  and  destroys  fanciful  dreams." 

He  made  his  blows  tell  far  better  for  being  unencumbered  by 
any  artifices  or  conventionalisms.  Believing  that  the  preacher  is 
not  an  inventor,  but  an  interpreter,  he  aimed  at  clearness  at  an 
interpreter's  chief  excellence.    To  attain  this  he  found  it  neces- 
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sary  to  break  open  some  of  the  dead  formulx  in  which  men  were 
wont  to  express  themselves ;  and  actually  startled  some  by  show- 
ing them  the  meaning  of  expressions  which  they  used  as  familiarly 
as  household  words.  To  estimate  correctly  the  necessity  of  such 
a  work,  we  must  remember  how  blindly  men  have  clung  to  words 
which  to  those  who  uttered  them  were  the  comparatively  valueless 
vehicles  of  invaluable  thoughts — the  result  no  doubt  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  materialize  spiritual  truths.  Like  the  heathen,  who 
worship  as  a  god  what  they  at  first  set  up  for  a  reminder  and  a 
temple  of  God  the  spirit,  these  word-worshippers  hate  the  man 
who  plays  for  them  the  relentless  image-breaker.  But  those  who 
amongst  the  rubbish  of  words  have  groped  for  the  living  truth, 
wilt  honor  and  love  him. 

If  a  man  will  be  candid  in  an  examination  of  Robertson's  ser- 
mons he  will  probably  judge  that  here  alone  rests  a  large  part  of 
the  charge  of  heresy  raised  against  him  by  those  who  had  appro- 
priated to  their  formula  the  title  of  orthodox.  I  do  not  say  all 
for  there  are  differences  real  and  strongly  marked  j  but  in  r^ard 
to  these  differences  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  for  Robertson,  or  so  much  the  worse  for  onhodoxy. 

The  simplicity  of  his  style  and  delivery  was  noticeable ;  as  re- 
gards the  latter,  to  be  sure  he  used  to  lean  over  the  pulpit  some- 
times, and  speaks  in  low  tremulous  tones — a  thing  offensive  when 
it  is  acted,  but  by  him  evidently  done  unconsciously.  He  generally 
stood  upright,  and  in  the  highest  surgit^  of  his  oratory,  exhibited 
about  as  much  motion  and  color  as  a  marble  statue. 

His  style  was  what  we  sometimes  denominate  the  su^estive. 
He  never  wore  a  thought  entirely  out  in  painting  it ;  nor  covered 
it  up  with  gaudy  rhetoric.  He  gave  his  hearers  an  opportunity  to 
do  some  of  the  thinking  themselves,  which  is  reckoned  the  chief 
requisite  of  a  good  teacher. 

A  reader,  after  reading  one  of  his  sermons,  feels  possessed  of 
original  ideas  enough  to  write  a  sermon  himself;  and  clergymen' 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  use  them  for  food.  This  suggestive 
quality  of  his  sermons  may  partly  account  for  the  composition  of 
his  congregation,  in  which  there  was  a  remarkably  large  propor- 
tion of  men.  Unthinking  girls  might  mistake  muddiness  for 
depth  and  flighty  rhetoric  for  strong  feeling ;  but  men  who  weigh 
and  judge  what  they  hear  like  to  get  the  main  thoughts  unimpeded 
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by  embellishments.  He  never  used  wit  and  rarely  sarcasm,  con- 
sidering these  below  the  dignity  of  that  truth  which  needs  only 
an  application.  Taking  style  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
used — to  denote  an  elegance  imparted  to  a  composition  by  a  care- 
ful choice  of  euphonious  words  and  an  exact  arrangement  of 
antithetical  clauses— Robertson's  style  was  absence  of  all  style ; 
it  was  unstudied  of  course,  because  extempore. 

But  taking  the  few  sermons  which  he  wrote  out,  and  you  will 
bless  that  propensity  of  his  mind — call  it  fancy  or  good  sense  or 
what  you  will — ^which  prevented  him  from  laboriously  acquiring 
the  style  of  any  standard  author,  because  in  acquiring  the  style  of 
another,  one  acquires  mostly  his  faults.  Robertson  had,  in- 
dependently of  models,  that  chief  excellence  of  all  good  writers — 
an  inimitable  excellence — the  naked  grace  of  naturally  expressii^ 
that  of  which  his  heart  was  full.  One  who  would  speak  like  him 
must  have  that. 

A  third  reason  for  the  sympathy  between  him  and  his  congre- 
gation, perhaps  stronger  than  all  others,  was  his  sublime  confidence 
in  humanity.  He  believed  every  man  true  till  be  found  him  false. 
Men  of  business  who  set  every  man  down  a  knave  until  they 
prove  him  honest,  may  smile  at  his  simplicity.  Nevertheless  I 
think  his  a  deeper  philosophy  than  theirs.  Theirs  may  be  the 
ben  policy  to  detect  knaves  j  his  is  certainly  the  best  to  make 
men  honest.  Theirs  will  do  for  them  to  make  money  by,  though 
they  create  knaves  by  unjust  suspicions.  But  his  is  the  only 
policy  for  a  Christian,  though  it  gives  him  now  and  then  a  bruise. 


Thk  Protestant  Church. — John  Wilkes  was  once  asked 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  in  a  warm  dispute  on  religion, 
"  Where  was  your  church  before  Luther  ?"  '*  Did  you  wash 
your  face  this  morning  V*  inquired  the  facetious  alderman.  "  I  did, 
sir."     "  Then  pray,  where  vras  your  face  before  it  was  washed  ?" 


Real  Manners. — Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those 
people  easy  with  whom  we  converse.  Whoever  makes  the 
fewest  persons  uneasy,  is  the  best  bred  in  the  company. — &oiJ\ 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

CoMFORTABiY  cnsconccd  in  our  sanctum,  we  arc  smoldng  a 
*'  Partaga"i  a  genuine  "  weed."  Aye,  we  confess  it,  we  are 
smoking,  and  what  is  more,  enjoying  our  smoke.  How  curiously 
the  smoke  rolls  out  and  curls  in  eddying  wreaths  above  the  smo- 
ker's head ;  how  delicious  the  fragrance,  how  br^ht  the  smoke- 
pictures  !  What  a  world  of  comfort  and  contentment  does  the 
smoker  draw  from  his  roll  of  dusky  leaves !  What  br^fat  vis- 
ions dance  and  flit  before  our  imagination  \  Welcome  thou  care- 
dispelling,  pleasure-bringing  dgarro ;  all  bail,  O  **  Partaga." 

Banish  Opera  and  Figaroy  avoid  like  poison  the  Cervantet  or 
the  Puff^  with  their  dismal  pictures  ;  their  stupid  ^cies ;  their 
dull  and  torpid  influence.  The  good  Cigar  brings  rest  and  com- 
fort ;  stirs  up  and  kindles  every  spark  of  intellectual  activity,  or 
soothes  the  wearied  brain  and  ministers  unto  the  "  mind  diseased." 
What  castles  in  the  air  can  you  not  build  in  smoke  i  What  de- 
lightful paintings  can  you  not  tint  and  color  to  suit  your  £uicy's 
play? 

Some  build  up  prospects  of  greatness  and  of  power  in 

smoke  !    ambitious  and  tottering  structures ! 

Some  find  treasures  of  domestic  ease  and  felicity  in smoke ! 

mere  searchings  and  gropings  for  an  unknown ;  only  imitation 
without  the  ring  of  the  genuine  metal. 

Some  see  the  poet's  laurels  twined  about  their  brow  in  a  wreath 
of  circling smoke !  Some  see  literary  greatness  and  an  un- 
dying fame  close  by,  within  their  grasp,  obuinable  in smoke ! 

Empty,  fruitless,  unsatisfactory  delusions ;  they  will  end  as  they 
began  in smoke !  Arc  we  uncomforubly  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging F  analyze  one  of  these  smoke-phantoms. 
•  Puff!  PufF!  How  the  rain  patters  against  the  window-panes  i 
how  cheerless  the  out-door  prospect ;  see  how  the  passer-by 
wraps  close  his  cloak  and  clings  to  his  umbrella,  as  the  drowning 
man  clutches  at  the  floating  straw.  Now  for  a  smoke  picture  I 
Paint  my  Future,  cherished  *'  Partaga."  Build  me  a  bright  tem- 
ple, with  gilded  halls  and  furniture  to  match.  Show  me  my 
portrait,  when  for  a  score  of  years  I  shall  have  sought  to  lead 
men's  minds  in  the  path  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
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PufF!  Puff!— Puff!  Puff!— Four  bare  walls-,  a  desk  covered 
with  books  and  papers ;  a  man  bent  over  with  care  and  hard 
work,  plying  the  pen  that  cannot  keep  pace  with  his  busy  mind ; 
a  thought  here,  a  thought  there,  the  space  between  filled  up  as 
oi^n  interludes  fill  up  the  space  between  the  stanzas ;  as  the 
meaner  jewels  of  the  royal  diadem  set  off  the  brilliant  diamonds. 
Unknown  yet  feared ;  ignored  yet  courted ;  jostled  in  the  surging 
crowd  by  the  very  man  whom  on  the  morrow  z  stroke  of  your 
pen  may  doom  to  infamy  ;  with  no  Future  but  that  of  the  hid- 
den power  "  behind  the  throne";  a  life  of  toilsome  obscurity ; 
death  unmourned,  save  by  a  feithful  few  of  fellow  workers,  for 
him  who  was  the  etjual  of  a  king ;  aye,  from  whom  kings  have 
stooped  to  borrow  wisdom  and  courted  with  smiles  and  favors. 
Oh  ''  Partaga,"  why  this  darkened  landscape,  why  so  many  sonv 
bre  shades  ?     The  smoke  rolls  away ;  the  cigar  is  out. 

As  a  reflection  from  our  smoke-picture,  there  is  a  sad  reality 
in  the  sketch.  Did  you  ever  think,  Mr.  Editor,  of  those  thou- 
sands of  talented  men,  buried  in  newspaper  offices,  whose  names 
never  come  to  light,  and  yet  who  give  to  the  journal  its  influence 
and  power  f  To  their  chief  belong  the  perquisites  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  his  name  may  be  a  household  word,  but  theirs,  they  who 
do  the  work,  who  ever  hears  of  them  ?  This  embodies  the  truth 
that  it  is  only  when  made  a  matter  of  commercial  value  that  the 
newspaper  gives  position  and  power.  As  a  shareholder  and  part 
proprietor,  the  editor  becomes  a  different  man.  His  interest  cen- 
tered in  bis  journal ;  his  pen  shaping  its  tone ;  his  voice  having  a 
controlling  power,  he  is  sought  after  and  courted.  But  how  is 
the  hard>working  writer  to  gain  an  interest  in  his  journal  f  Where 
are  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  acquire  his  shares  and  stock  ? 
Clearly  not  in  his  salary.  That  is  the  problem  every  editor 
spends  his  life  in  solving  -,  some  are  successful,  some  are  not. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  the  words  of  another,  '•'■  For  the  ed- 
itor there  is  no  Future !"     Is  not  that  true,  Mr.  Editor  f       *^* 


Success  in  Life. — Half  the  failures  in  life  arise  from  pulling 
in  one's  horse  as  he  is  leafung. 
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ON  THE  MISFORTUNE   OF    NOT  BEING  NEAR- 
SIGHTED. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  Heaven,  that  no  good  should  be  with- 
out its  compensating  evil.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  *•  pleasure 
unalloyed."  Show  me  an  object  which  casts  no  shadow  in  the 
sun  and  I  will  then  show  you  a  good  which  is  piuvly  good.  The 
latter  would  be  as  great  a  phenomenon  in  ethics  as  the  former  in 
nature.  This  is  needful  to  give  the  force  of  contrast  to  enjoy- 
ment, making  the  relish  more  intense.  A  seeming  evil  is  often 
only  the  reverse  side  or  countcipart  of  a  balancing  good.  In 
Mother  Goose  we  have  this  doctrine  of  compensation  epitom- 
ized. 

"Jack  Sprat  couW  Mt  no  fit, 
Hia  irifc  could  eat  no  leiD, 
And  go  betwiit  them  botli,  you  lee, 
They  Ucked  the  platter  clean." 

Here  the  fM.  which  is  an  evil  to  Mr.  Sprat  is  necessary  to  iuppU- 
meni  the  lean :  and  the  lean  which  is  an  evil  to  Mrs.  Sprat  is  ne- 
cessary to  supplement  the  fat. 

I  do  not  claim  then  that  the  delights  of  near  sightedness  are 
without  corresponding  inconveniences.  It  certainly  is  unpleasant 
to  embrace  fervently  a  middle  aged  lady  in  a  dark  railroad  depot, 
mistaking  her  for  one's  expected  parent.  It  is  embarrassing  to 
enter  a  brilliantly-lighted  ball-room  and  to  dimly  make  out  mov- 
ing or  stationary  masses  of  different  shapes  and  colors  which  you 
know  to  be  human  beings,  and  many  of  these  beings  your  lady 
friends  with  whom  you  would  tike  to  dance,  if  you  could  only 
get  near  enough  to  see  them  distinctly.  It  is  assuredly  provoking 
to  be  hailed  from  across  the  street  by  some  person  undescricd, 
and  to  remain  pensively  on  the  curb-stone  staring  after  his  retreat- 
ing form,  and  exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  the  multitude.  To 
this  species  of  annoyance  I  am  repeatedly  subjected  by  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  have  learned  of  late  to  detect  by  his  red-lined 
cloak,  and  by  his  always  addressing  me  as  *'  gigs"  or  "  lippus." 
When  thus  challenged,  therefore,  I  now  reply  triumphantly  by 
calling  out  *'  I  know  you ;  you're  so  and  so."  It  isn't  nice  to 
make  a  misuke  in  one's  orthography  whereby  "  Shore  Line  R.  R." 
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is  metamorphized  into  "  New  Haven,  Hanford  and  Springfield 
R.  R.,"  and  unpleasant  consequences  follow  the  error.  Yet  all 
these  disadvantages  slnlc  into  nothingness  in  the  light  of  counter- 
balancing good. 

First  among  the  proud  privilges  of  the  short-sighted  man  is  his 
eye-glass,  double  or  single,  gold  or  steel.  He  anticipates  the  pre- 
rogative of  age ;  he  bears  his  birthright  on  his  nose.  Nor  birth- 
right only,  but  a  badge  of  respectability,  for  your  near-sighted- 
ness is  a  gentlemanly  infirmity.  To  be  blind  is  piteous  ;  to  be 
deaf  is  ridiculous — it  involves  screaming  or  an  ear  horn ;  to  be 
bme,  halt  or  maimed  is  odious — it  involves  a  crutch  ;  to  be  near- 
sighted is  simply  gentlemanly.  Is  the  lucky  Aog  3  swell  i  What  . 
so  smiliy  as  a  pair  of  golden-rimmed  glasses,  or  better  still,  a 
single-barrelled  one  "suspended  dexterously  by  some  magical  pro- 
cess in  the  left  eye"  f  The  "  nattiest"  of  canes  or  even  a  Scotch 
terrier  is  not  half  so  effective.  Is  he  a  scholar?  What  so  schol- 
arly as  a  pair  of  sober  and  dignified  spectacles  \  It  ^vcs  an  in- 
vestigating and  weighty  air  to  the  face,  h  man  in  spectacles 
never  glances  or  winks :  he  gazes  and  stares.  A  professor  with- 
out specks  is  not  half  a  professor.  A  big  book  under  the  arm  or 
a  pamphlet  sticking  out  of  a  side  pocket,  is  not  one  third  so  literary 
and  so  learned.  Observe,  madam,  the  erudite  elevation  of  that 
nose.  The  professor  is  bringing  his  optical  batteries  into  range. 
In  a  moment  more  they  will  aim  full  at  your  face :  then  he  will 
survey  your  personal  attractions,  not  with  the  flippant  come-and- 
go  eye-flashes  of  a  gigless  man,  but  with  the  leisurely  view  of 
one  who  has  hard  work  to  see  you  at  all,  and  now  that  he  has 
your  pretty  countenance  under  observation  will  take  his  fill  of 
looking.  Moreover,  as  the  consciousness  of  a  respectable  bear- 
ing gives  really  respectability,  the  glass  is  a  great  educator  (mean- 
ing eye-glass  of  course  and  not  wineglass.)  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  person  in  '*giglamps"  picking  a  pocket  ?  Who  has  ever  seen 
a  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  spectacles  ?  I  am  convinced  that  a  near- 
sighted world  would  be  a  virtuous  and  law-abiding  world. 

But  the  near-sighted  man  in  glasses  is  as  nothing  to  the  near- 
sighted man  out  of  glasses.  Then  it  is  that  the  distinctive  and 
peculiar  blisses  of  the  thing  unfold  themselvesi  These  to  be 
understood  must  be  felt.  Yet  let  me  strive  to  convey  an  idea  of 
them  to  the  minds  of  such  unfortunates  as  have  the  full  use  of 
their  eyes. 
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First  among  them  is  the  sense  of  seclusion,  of  retirement.  A 
short-sighted  man,  like  a  planet,  is  encompassed  by  an  atmosphere 
of  his  own,  a  ring  of  distance,  an  unseen  rampart  built  of  the 
invisible  materials,  time  and  space.  Within  this  charmed  circle 
he  is  master  of  the  situation ;  everything  that  comes  into  it  is 
open  to  his  scrutiny ;  all  beyond  is  terra  Incognita,  The  diame- 
ter of  this  circle  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  light 
and  darlcnesG.  I  have  known  nights  of  extreme  miukiness  in 
which  the  diameter  of  my  own  immediate  circle  has  been  reduced 
to  an  infinitesimal.  On  such  occasions  I  have  frequently  come 
into  sudden  and  violent  contact  with  inanimate  bodies  or  vritfa 
other  persons  whose  radii  of  observation  were  in  like  manner 
shortened.  Thus  the  near-sighted  man  in  broad  daylight  and  tn 
a  crowded  street  is  sequestered  in  a  privacy  of  his  own.  The 
eyes  have  been  called  the  "  windows  of  the  soul,"  and  pursuing 
the  analogy  we  may  call  the  lids  the  curtains,  I  suppose.  But 
how  superior  to  the  simple  aperture,  the  mere  hole  or  fenestra  of 
the  ancients,  is  the  window  which  is  provided  not  only  with  cur- 
tains but  with  Venetian  blinds,  which  screen  the  inmate  from 
outside  notice  while  he  himself  peeps  through  the  slats.  With- 
drawn behind  the  friendly  shade  of  his  infirmity,  the  near-sighted 
man  may  pass  his  whole  list  of  acquaintance  in  the  street  without 
bowing  to  a  soul,  if  it  so  likes  him.  Perhaps  he  would  rather 
not  meet  such  a  one.  Perhaps  he  is  not  in  the  mood  to  take  his 
bat  off  to  such  and  such  a  lady.  He  goes  tranquilly  by,  looks 
blankly  in  the  person's  face,  sees  the  bow  or  smile  and  chuckles 
inwardly,  making  no  answer.  There's  no  offence,  his  near-sight- 
edness is  his  excuse.  Moreover,  as  his  sphere  of  observation  is 
narrow,  his  habit  of  taking  notice  within  the  limits  of  that  sphere 
grows  more  accurate.  As  he  is  more  or  less  isolated,  reflective 
modes  of  thought  become  natural  to  him.  He  gets  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  philosopher  from  being  thrown  back  on  himself.  His 
speculative  nature  is  quickened.  As  he  perambulates  the  street  he 
"  sees  through  a  glass  darkly,"  or  if  he  has  no  glasses  on,  he  *'  sees 
men  as  trees  walking,"  and  his  imagination  busies  itself  with 
speculations  as  to  what  nature  of  men  they  may  be.  A  dot  ap- 
pears in  the  distance :  it  has  position  but  not  magnitude ;  now  It 
comes  nearer ;  it  grows  into  a  good-sized  blot,  but  is  still "  with- 
out form,  and  void";  now  it  approaches  rapidly  and  is  seen  to  be 
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a  woman^ — but  what  sort  of  a  woman  i  Is  she  young  ?  Is  she 
pretty  ?  Is  she  an  acquaintance  ?  She  comes  within  the  circle 
of  vision,  the  doubts  are  resolved,  and  she  passes  away  again  into 
space.  Colors  come  into  sight  lirst,  outlines  last.  As  objects 
gradually  approach,  guesses  become  exciting.  Thus  near-sight- 
edness fosters  imagination.  The  im^nation  dwells  in  r^ions 
of  twilight.  Ignota  semptr  majera,  I  remember  the  shock  which 
I  received  when  I  first  put  on  glasses.  At  first  it  was  a  revela- 
tion. It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  truly  seen  before.  But 
very  soon  the  distinctness  of  every  twig  and  leaf  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  each  blade  of  grass,  and  every  minute  feature  in  the 
landscape,  grew  painful,  and  I  was  glad  to  return  to  my  old,  fii- 
miliar  world  of  comfortable  dimness.  There  is  no  cloud-land 
for  the  fancy  to  rest  on  in  that  world  of  sharp  outlines,  no  mel- 
low distance,  no  haze  in  blue  mountain  or  softness  in  the  sunset, 
no  sweet  hallucinations  dearer  than  realities,  no  illusions  which  it 
is  sadness  to  dispel.  h.  a.  b. 


Education. — ^There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  education  to 
cover  the  fingers  with  rings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  the 
sinews  at  the  wrist. 

The  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial,  is  better  than 
the  best  which  teaches  everything  else,  and  not  that. 

Industry. — It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  We 
must  not  only  strilce  the  iron  while  it  is  hot,  but  strike  it  till  "  it 
is  made  hot." 

Conversation. — The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth; 
the  next,  good  sense ;  the  third,  humor ;  and  the  fourth,  wit. 

Small  Knowledge. — A  luckless  undergraduate  of  Cambridge, 
bdng  examined  for  his'  degree,  and  filing  in  every  subject  upon 
which  he  was  tried,  complained  that  he  had  not  been  (questioned 
upon  the  things  which  he  knew.  Upon  which,  the  examining 
master  tore  off  about  an  inch  of  paper,  and  pushing  it  toward 
him,  desired  him  to  write  upon  that  all  he  knew. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

I  would  not  be 

A  Tojign  on  the  wiodf  leai : 

More  iweet  to  me 

Thi)  Eunk  where  ciicken  chirp,  and  bees 

Bun  drowi;  lunihine  minitreliics. 

I  wonld  not  Ude 

On  lonelf  heighn  where  thepherdi  dwell. 

At  twiligbt-dde. 

The  loands  that  Ironi  the  valley  swell — 

Saft-bteatbJDg  flute  ind  heidiman'B  bell — 

Than  muitc  of  cold  monatiin  rilli ; 
The  eTeoing  star 

Wako  lore  and  song  below,  but  chJUi 
With  milt  and  breeie  the  gloomji  billi. 

I  would  Dot  woo 

Soice  aconn-browed  Juno  queenly  fva. 

Soft  eyet  that  sue. 

And  Gudderi  blushes,  nnavaie 

E>o  net  my  heart  in  lilken  mare. 

I  do  not  love 

The  eyry,  but  low  wood-land  nest 

Of  cubic  dore ; 

Not  wind  but  calm ;  not  toil  but  rest. 

And  sleep  in  gnay  meadow's  breast. 


Lying. — Although  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  he  seems, 
like  other  great  inventors,  to  have  lost  much  of  his  reputation, 
by  the  continual  improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  htm. — 

Hook  and  one  of  his  friends  happened  to  come  to  a  bridge, 
*'  Do  you  know  who  built  this  bridge,"  said  he  to  Hook.  "No, 
but  if  you  go  over  you  'U  be  tolled." 

A  Lone  Man. — The  Pawnbroker. 
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WOODEN  GODS  ON  WHEELS. 

Tme  Wooden  God  on  Wheels  is  a  character  well  known  in 
college,  and  not  altt^ether  unheard  of  outside  it.  It  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  however,  that  he  ever  grows  old,  and  it  is 
therefore  natural  that  he  should  be  found  in  his  fullest  develop- 
ment at  institutions  of  learning,  where  the  youth  of  the  land  do 
congregate.  He  appears  under  so  many  different  forms,  and  pre- 
sents so  many  and  so  changeable  characteristics,  that  he  is  like  the 
chamelion,  easily  recognized  but  with  diiEculty  described.  Paint- 
ing the  lily  were  an  easy  task  compared  to  sketching  feirly  the 
Wooden  God,  and  at  the  outset  we  would  humbly  admit  that  at 
the  best  we  can  be  but  approximately  successful  in  the  presump- 
tuous attempt.     Still,  result  as  it  may,  the  effort  shall  be  made. 

The  Woodsn  Gods  whom,  of  a  sudden,  the  Freshmen  find 
themselves  following,  are  of  two  kinds :  the  Gods  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  who  are  backed  by  a  large  enough  crowd  of 
former  worshippers  to  enforce  homage  in  their  new  surroundings, 
and  the  Gods,  pure  and  simple,  whose  inherent  divinity  resist- 
lessly  asserts  itself.  These  latter  Gods  are  of  the  "  popular" 
kind.  They  are  good  looking,  and  wear  good  clothes,  and  are 
very  '*  old,"  and  use  such  smart  expressions,  and  don't  seem  to 
be  Freshmen  at  all,  you  know.  They  pass  notices  in  the  division 
rooms,  telling  about  the  rush  on  Library  street  at  seven  o'clock 
to-night,  and  every  man  must  be  there,  sure.  They  monopolize 
the  prerf^tives  of  the  well-known  Per  Order,  and  spread  abroad 
the  edicts  of  **  the  class"  without  dispute.  They  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  *'  our  fellows,"  and  whether  we  are  going  to 
submit  to  this  sort  of  thing.  They  give  big  suppers  to  the  upper 
class  men  initiation  night,  and  throw  out  dark  hints  of  friends 
who  got  them  through,  and  electioneer  for  the  right  men  for  soci- 
ety officers,  and  are  very  reckless  in  their  threats  against  the 
Sophs. 

This  kind  of  Wooden  God  is  rather  short  lived,  however,  and 
rarely  survives  freshman  year.  He  may  perhaps  stay  in  college 
after  that,  it  is  true, — though  he  usually  does  not, — but  somehow 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  God,  and  is  prominent  no  more.  Perhaps 
other  Gods  have  usurped  his  place,  for  a  new  set,  mounted  on 
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the  very  largest  Wheels,  have  been  rolled  out  from  the  depths  of 
the  freshman  soctedet.  These  arc  perhaps  of  the  "  literary" 
kind.  They  have  debated,  and  orated,  and  declaimed  befcH^ 
crowds  of  upper-class  society-runners,  until  their  worshippers, 
thunderstruck  by  the  fearful  and  wonderful  display,  have  hurriedly 
attached  the  Wheels  and  trundled  out  their  Gods  to  the  public 
view.  But  after  a  while  these  noisy  divinities  lose  their  power, 
and  many  of  them  are  suddenly  noticed  to  be  Gods  no  longer. 
Then  come  the  class  from  which  springs  the  greatest  number  of 
true  divinities,  who  join  with  the  few  survivors  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding series,  and  form,  for  the  rest  of  their  coll^  careers,  the 
genuine  Wooden  Gods  on  Wheels.  It  is  about  the  time  of  the 
sophomore  elections  that.thesc  Gods  get  fitted  into  their  true  po- 
utions,  which,  as  said  before,  they  generally  hold  till  the  end. 
They  may  be  in  rare  cases  repudiated  by  their  own  classmates, 
but  to  those  below  them,  Gods  they  are  and  Gods  they  will  ever 
be.  The  third,  and  on  the  whole,  the  most  enduring  class  of 
Gods,  are  generally  rather  "  quiet"  ones,  whom  the  fuss  and  fiiry 
of  their  noiscr  rivals  threw  a  little  into  the  shade  at  lirst. 
Whether  their  "  lay"  be  the  literary,  or  the  popular,  or  the  politi- 
cal, or  the  general  combination  of  these,  they  all  agree  in  main- 
taining a  modest  reserve,  and  without  exception  i»ttern  their  ac- 
tion upon  the  omne-ignetum-prih-magnijla  principle,  which  serves 
them  so  well.  We  have  said  nothing  of  scholarship,  for  there 
are  very  few  worshippers  of  scholastic  Gods,  and  these  latter,  if 
in  rare  cases  they  have  been  fairly  called  Wooden,  certainly  have 
of  late  years  never  been  mounted  upon  Wheels,  and  so  may  be 
left  out  of  the  account  altogether. 

We  admit  that  we  have  spoken  rather  disrespectfully,  not  to 
say  contemptuously,  of  the  Wooden  God,  yet  we  do  not  by 
any  means  invariably  hold  him  either  in  disrespect  or  contempt. 
We  often  count  him  among  our  friends.  We  not  unfrequently 
admire,  though  we  never  worship  him.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  bis 
being  a  God,  but  the  circumstances  which  make  him  one,  to 
which  we  give  our  attention.  Many  a  clever  fellow  has  been  in 
spite  of  himself  trundled  about  the  college  yard  as  the  laj^est 
kind  of  a  God  on  Wheels.  Many  a  one  has  roundly  cursed  his 
worshippers  for  their  mistaken  kindness  in  exalting  htm.  We 
ourselves  can  remember  a  time,  very  long  ^o,  and  a  locality,  very 
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obscure,  when  and  where  even  we  passed  for  a  Wooden  God  on 
Wheels.  The  sensation  was  essentially  disagreeable  ;  and  though 
we  like  to  ride,  we  had  far  rather  walk  with  the  feet  of  a  man 
than  ride  with  the  Wheels  of  a  God.  Our  own  experience 
should  have  inculcated  in  us  a  charity  toward  Wooden  Gods 
which  we  do  not  possess.  We  instinctively  dislike  them,  and 
though  subsequent  acquaintance  may  change  this  first  opinion^ 
we  always  regard  them  as  guilty  unril  proved  to  be  innocent. 
By  *'  guilty"  we  mean  proud  of  or  satisfied  with  their  positions  i 
Wooden  Gods  by  choice  or  attainment,  not  by  accident  or  in 
spite  oi  themselves.  We  think  that  the  Wooden  God  on  Wheels 
generally  belongs  to  the  first  mentioned  class,  and  though  in  this 
belief  we  may  sometimes  have  done  him  injustice,  we  trust  our 
treatment  of  him  has  in  the  main  been  &ir.  The  Wooden  God, 
as  such,  we  cannot  say  that  we  ever  liked.  We  have  fought  him 
for  several  years,  and  are  forced  to  admit  that  in  college  at  least 
he  has  frequently  got  the  best  of  us.  It  is  some'  satisfaction  to 
think  that  he  generally  dies  young,  and  in  the  outside  world  is 
not  very  often  met  with.  At  all  events  he  can  there  usually  be 
avoided,  and  even  the  most  belligerent  of  mortals  be  enabled, 
without  loss  of  self  respect,  to  avoid  crossing  swords  mth  him 
in  an  unequal  conflict. 


SioK  FOR  A  School. — A  widow-frietid  of  Lamb,  having  opened 
a  preparatory  school  for  children  at  Camden  Towtt,  said  to  him, 
'*  I  live  so  iax  from  town  I  must  have  a  sign,  I  think  you  call  it, 
to  show  that  I  teach  children."  "  Well,"  he  replied,  *'  you  can 
have  nothii^  better  than  '  Tbt  Murder  if  the  Intmtntt^  " 

That  was  a  triumphant  appeal  of  an  Irishman,  who,  in  aid- 
ing the  superiority  of  old  architecture  over  the  new,  said : 
'■'■  Where  will  you  find  any  wooden  building  that  lasted  as  long 
as  the  ancient  \ " 


We  thihk  so. — May  a  stupid  song  be  called  an  absurd  ditty  f 
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"GUI  BONO?" 

Truly,  *'  what's  the  use  ? "  I  compose  myself  to  write,  but 
"  cui  bono  f "  will  any  one  be  the  wiser  or  the  better  because  I 
have  written  J  I  doubt  it  much.  As  any  one  may  Icam  good 
from  the  vices  of  another,  so  perhaps  a  dutiful  reader  may  glean 
straws  of  Imowledge  from  the  careless  droppings  of  a  negligeat 
writer.  But  "ah  me  I"  I  sigh  with  all  mankind,  "what's  the 
use  ?"  Why  take  the  trouble  ?  How  much  pleasantcr  it  would 
be  to  sit  in  idleness,  building  out  of  the  smoke  from  my  ci^r 
ethereal  castles,  in  which  I  am  sometime  to  dwell,  and  from 
which  I  shall  look  out  a  serene  and  happy  monarch.  Unhappily, 
between  me  and  those  castles  far  away,  a  rough  and  tedious  road 
is  patent  to  my  naked  eye,  lying  so  low  that  I  can  easily  glance 
over  it  to  that  delightful  goal,  but  yet  always  lying  there  between 
me  and  my  haven.     But  let  me  dream  awhile. 

Before  me  I  descry  a  friend,  who  just  now  shared  my  seat  and 
fancies  with  me,  but  who,  of  sterner  stulT  than  I,  laughed  at  our 
foolishness,  and  left  me  idling  as  he  strode  away  to  Cramp  over 
the  rocky  realities  which  kept  him  from  the  realization  of  his 
golden  dreams.  Although  he  started  bravely,  yet  ever  and  anon, 
I  saw  him  seated  by  the  way,  footsore  and  sad,  muttering  angrily 
to  himself  *'  cui  bono  ? "  while  with  a  uemulous  and  weary  sound, 
the  echo,  wafted  back  from  the  windings  of  the  tedious  way, 
whispers  "  bono." 

I  cannot  but  think,  as  I  see  him  toiling  on  his  way,  that  I  am 
much  wiser  than  he,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure,  for  often,  as  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  face  far  away,  it  seems  bright  and  happy,  all  the 
plainer  for  the  cloud  that  just  now  hid  it. 

My  pleasure  is  to  dream  rather  than  to  work.  Althoi^h  as  I  ^ 
I  weave  yet  more  magnificent  castles  from  the  wreaths  about  my 
head,  and  as  they  grow  I  long  to  possess  them,  my  heart  fails  me 
as  I  glance  along  the  rugged  pathway  to  their  doors.  I  calm  my 
ruffled  self-complacency  with  the  thought  that  there  is  great 
pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  these  beautiful  creations, 
and  even  if  I  never  attain  to  them  I  shall  be  bcner  for  havii^ 
seen  them,  while  by  my  looking  I  gather  strength  for  the  strug- 
gle if  I  choose  to  undertake  it. 
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So  I  sit,  the  personification  of  idleness,  lazily  taking  in  the 
beauties  of  the  scene  before  me.  Plains  broad  and  green,  valleys 
soft  and  luxuriant,  the  cradles  of  the  sleeping  giant  rocks ;  moun- 
tains rough  and  high,  almost  terrible  in  their  grim  majesty ; 
streams  and  lakes,  sparkling  and  lovely,  make  up  a  soul-stirring 
picture.  While  far  away  the  restless,  merciless  sea  tosses  and 
moans,  seemingly  angry  with  itself  that  it  can  leap  no  higher. 
Yet  sometimes  tired  and  motionless,  it  plashes  sadly  on  the  sands, 
whispering  laintly  to  itself  "cui  bono?" 

Looking  again,  I  see  scattered  here  and  there  travelers  mov- 
ing slowly  along  the  wild,  thorny  paths,  all  apparently  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  but  all  wearily,  and  many  sadly. 

Here,  on  this  rocky  mountain  side,  I  see  a  pale,  worn  cripple 
toiling  up  the  steep  ascent.  His  thin,  transparent  hands  grasp 
convulsively  the  staff  which  holds  him  up  as  he  slips  and  strug- 
gles over  rolling  stones.  Now  his  tired  head  drops  in  his  hands, 
and  a  sob  bursts  from  his  desolate  heart,  "cui  bono?"  Yet  his 
despondency  is  only  for  a  moment,  and  as  if  a  rainbow  of  hope 
shone  through  his  tears,  a  bright  smile  supplants  the  gloom  of 
sorrow,  and  he  creeps  heroically  on  till  he  is  lost  to  my  sight  in 
the  windings  of  the  way. 

Moving  along  the  rocky  gorge  below  me  is  a  sli^t  but  beauti- 
ful girl,  who  picks  her  way  daintily  among  the  boulders  and 
brambles  which  obstruct  the  path.  She  sings  gaily  as  she  goes, 
and  seems  to  regard  the  journey  she  has  undertaken  simply  as  a 
tut  of  romance,  a  mere  pleasure  trip.  But  as  the  obstructions  in 
the  way  multiply,  and  a  coming  storm  obscures  the  sun  with  its 
dark  mantle,  while  she  shivers  at  the  touch  of  its  icy  breath,  and 
shudders  at  its  bellowing  thunders  and  its  lightning  glances,  the 
farce  quickly  changes  to  a  tragedy.  Terrified  she  sinks  beneath 
a  sheltering  rock,  alone  with  the  storm  and  the  wind,  wailing  in 
her  frenzy,  "cui  bono?"  In  the  gathering  clouds  she  too  is  lost 
to  my  sight. 

Excited  by  the  strivings  of  the  travelers  I  have  seen,  I  look 
about  for  more.     I  have  not  far  to  look,  for  they  are  all  about  me. 

Out  on  the  ocean  is  a  little  shallop  buffeting  the  dark  waves. 
A  single  man  urges  it  through  the  seething  waters.  The  wind 
steadily  rises,  whistling  drearily  over  his  head,  while  the  foaming 
billows  rear  their  angry  heads  and  hiss  at  him  like  raging  mon- 
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sters.  He  pulls  with  the  energy  of  despair,  but  his  boat  scarcely 
moves,  while  his  arms  grow  numb,  fats  hxx  is  rigid,  and  a  mock- 
ing fiend  whispers  "cui  bono  f "  But  his  better  angel  urges  him 
on,  and  I  see  him  gliding  into  the  haven,  a  conqueror. 

Here  a  party  of  men  are  fighting  savagely  for  precedence  in  « 
path  in  which  but  one  can  walk.  There  is  an  old  gray-headed 
man,  totterii^  with  uncertain  steps  along  the  mountain  road. 
Beyond  is  a  family  hand  in  hand  climbing  the  hillside.  Here  and 
there  are  uncared-for  children,  working  unaided  but  courageously 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  reach  their  journey's  end. 

As  I  watch  the  scene  before  me  I  think — *^  How  foolish  they 
all  are,"  *'  Why  could  they  not  be  satisfied  to  stay  where  they 
were  V  ^  What  the  use  of  all  this  trouble  ? "  But  as  I  sneer 
at  them,  I  see  my  friend  who  left  me  long  before  standing,  happy 
and  smiling,  in  that  castle  he  had  seen,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
treasure  he  had  sought — "  Success."  Then  I  knew  that  the  echo 
answered  truly — "  bono." 

Looking  to  the  right  I  see  the  cripple,  whose  progress  I  had 
watched,  seated  peacefully  at  rest,  and  he  too  held  the  treasure 
he  had  sought — '*  Success." 

To  the  left,  is  the  girl  whom  I  last  saw  desponding,  no  longer 
young,  but  very  lovely  with  her  joyfiil  face.  She  too  bad  reached 
her  journey's  end,  and  she  too  held  the  prize — "  Success." 

On  every  hand,  the  travelers  I  had  seen  were  coming  to  their 
destination,  and  I  began  to  understand  "cui  bono f"  All  who 
were  weary  and  sad  now  were  rested  and  happy.  But  was  not  I 
at  rest  and  happy  too  ?  At  rest,  certainly,  but  happy,  not  at  all. 
A  feeling  of  discontent  crept  over  me  that  I  did  not  possess  what 
they  had  acquired,  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  had  not  dared  even 
to  try  what  they  had  bravely  accomplished.  The  prize  I  desired 
was  greater  than  theirs,  so  my  inspiration  would  be  greater.  The 
path  which  led  to  it  was  plain  and  free  from  danger,  while  they 
had  traversed  roads  obscure  and  perilous.  I  was  strong,  perfectly 
prepared  for  my  journey,  and  had  no  adversaries  to  contend  with, 
while  they  had  been  weak,  unprepared  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
way,  and  hindered  by  powerful  enemies.  Argue  as  I  would,  the 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  me  that  I  was  a  coward.  The  of- 
tener  I  sneered  "cui  bono?"  the  oftener  the  echo  answered 
"  bono."     Mortified,  I  felt  that  nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to 
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undertake  the  journey  which,  though  tedious,  vould  bring  me  to 
''  Success."  Starting  impulsively,  I  put  an  end  to  my  dream, 
and  awoke  to  stern  realities. 

Well,  in  tiuth,  it  was  not  all  a,  dream.  For  years  I  have  been 
simply  sitting  still,  or  if  progressing  at  all  on  life's  journey,  it  has 
been  by  very  easy  stages,  and  over  no  obstacles. 

How  many  others,  like  me,  are  sitting  with  folded  hands,  di^ 
contented  and  com^ning,  dreaming  of  a  grand  success,  but  too 
indolent  and  cowardly  to  brave  the  toil,  while  multitudes  about 
them,  without  their  native  strength,  without  their  acquired  re- 
sources, and  over  ways  the  thorniest  and  longest,  are  marching  on 
to  honor  and  happiness  ?    . 

For  shame,  ye  lazy  souls  I  Why  are  you  idling  so  ?  You 
cannot  sail  through  Ufe  on  summer  seas.  No  man  deserves  the 
name  till  he  has  grappled,  fought  and  conquered  some  great  ob- 
stacle. Without  a  stn^le  in  your  lite,  you  must  die  an  infant. 
No  man  will  sit,  and  look,  and  sigh  over  a  dilficulty.  They  see 
and  tremble  perhaps,  but  fight  they  will,  and  conquer  they  must, 
who  with  determination  set  out  upon  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  Tau 
are  the  cowards,  yau  are  the  deserters  from  the  army  of  the  world's 
heroes  who,  endowed  with  strength  and  aided  by  circumstances, 
rtfuse  to  ^ht,  but  from  a  safe  distance,  (either  here  in  college, 
or  out  in  the  wide  world),  laugh  and  sneer,  and  cry  out  "  cuj 
bono  ?  cui  bono  i" 
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Vir^l  whose  magic  verse  enthralls, — 

And  who  in  verse  is  greater  ? 
By  turns  his  wand'ring  hero  calls. 

Now  piur  and  now  pater. 
But  when  prepared  the  worse  to  brave, 

An  action  that  must  pain  us. 
Queen  Dido  meets  him  in  the  cave. 

He  dubs  bim  Dux  Trojawus. 
And  well  be  changes  thus  the  word 

On  that  occasion,  sure — 
Fius  £nea5  were  absurd. 

And  Pater  permature. — Sydney  Smith. 
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SHOWS. 


The  sapient  editor  who  gets  up  the  Memorabil.  for  this  peri- 
odical has  very  properly  devoted  a  corner  to  a  record  of  the  Town 
Shows.  Perhaps  this  is  not  an  entirely  disinterested  proceeding 
on  his  part.  It  may  be  that  he  has  an  eye  on  Free  tickets  for 
the  board.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  none  the  less^gratify- 
ing  to  us  to  see  a  recc^nition  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  male  and  female  stars  in  the  pages  of  this 
excellent  Magazine.  It  is  an  important  matter.  Almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  &ct  that  some  base-ball  club  has  beaten  some 
other  base-ball  club.  Nay,  almost  as  important  even  as  the  fact 
that  the  University  crew  at  present  consists  of  the  following 
named  men. 

Haven't  there  been  Shows  from  the  banning  of  time  i  Don't 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day  have 
Shows  of  some  kind  or  other  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  Homer  and  Virgil  mere  descriptions  of  Shows ;  poor 
shows  moreover — mere  '■'■  fistic  entertainments"  i  Do  not  the 
youth  of  all  civilized  countries,  under  the  guidance  of  pious  di- 
vines and  learned  pedagogues,  spend  many  hours  in  reading  the 
report  of  **  the  mill "  between  the  Trojan  Bully  Dares  and  En- 
tellus,  the  Sicilian  pet  f  How  Entellus  was  punched  off  his  pins 
in  the  iirst  round,  but  rallied  and  punished  Dares  awfully  in  the 
second ;  and  bow,  finally.  Dares  retired  from  the  ground  with 
his  ^' mug"  very  much  disfigured  and  half  his  teeth  knocked 
down  his  throat. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Shows  were  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  Government  supplied  the  people  with  money  wherewith  to 
buy  tickets.  The  Thcoric  Fund  was  the  fruitful  source  of  many 
a  row.  Among  the  Romans,  Shows  were  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  not  only  to  the  specutors,  but  also  to  those  unhappy 
gentlemen  who  were  "  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holyday." 
The  ruins  which  attract  most  attention  in  those  cities  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  unalterable  law  of  decay  in  nations,  have  passed 
out  of  existence,  are  the  remains  of  buildings  devoted  to  Shows. 
And  at  the  present  day,  the  munificent  halls  and  elegant  Thea- 
tres which  ornament  every  city,  except  New  Haven,  arc  the  vt- 
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suit  of  the  universal  desire  to  see  Shows.  Certaiiily,  the  sage  of 
has  given  another  evidence  of  his  wisdom  by  de- 
voting a  portion  of  his  time  to  chronicling  the  Town  Shows. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  a  city  is  a  blind  wall 
covered  with  Show-bills.  These  works  of  art  are  of  all  charac- 
ters->-pathetic,  humorous,  and  exciting.  The  advent  of  such 
plays  as  "  Under  the  Gas-light"  and  "  After  Dark"  is  usually 
heralded  by  a  representation  of  some  heart-rending  catastrophe, 
in  glaring  colors.  A  villain  in  red  shirt,  high  boots  and  large 
black  moustache,  is  blazing  away  at  a  defenceless  female  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  a  young  child  in  her  arms.  Show-bills  are 
like  some  poems,  beautiful,  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  for 
their  suggestive  character.  They  suggest  a  comfortable  Thea- 
tre, a  collection  of  well-dressed,  happy-looking  people — a  low 
hum  of  conversation  interrupted  by  soft  laughter  and  the  rustle 
of  play-bills,  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  expectancy.  They 
suggest  a  squeaking  of  fiddles  in  the  orchestra  while  the  inevita- 
ble tuning  up  process  is  going  forward — the  cat-calls  and  other 
symptoms  of  impatience  from  the  galleries — and  finally  the  tink- 
ling of  the  bell  and  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  disclosure  of  a 
scene  of  dazzling  splendor,  kings  and  queens  and  courtiers,  in 
the  most  magnificent  apparel.  But  when  the  show  has  gone 
how  sad  are  the  Show-bills.  How  they  remind  one  of  pleasures 
gone  forever.  They  are  like  the  broken  remains  of  a  feast  with 
the  bright  morning  sunshine  filing  on  them  after  an  evening  of 
pleasure.  The  fun  is  all  over.  The  show  came  and  went. 
Hasten  and  paste  new  bills  over  the  old  ones. 

To  the  writer,  who  confesses  to  being  of  rather  a  romantic 
turn,  almost  the  plcasantest  part  of  a  Show  is  the  short  interval 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  There  is  such  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  expectancy  and  excitement.  One  wonders  what  sort  of  a 
play  it  will  be, — whether  Mr.  So  and  So  is  a  good  actor,  whether 
the  part  assigned  to  her  will  suit  Miss  Thingamy's  manner.  Or 
there  is  an  actor  whom  we  have  never  heard,  and  we  speculate 
upon  bis  good  or  bad  qualities.  We  suppose  that  a  time  must 
come  when  this  delightful  feeling  of  expectancy  is  lost ;  and 
when  this  time  comee  to  us,  we  shall  stop  going  to  the  play  and 
mourn  over  one  more  pleasure  gone ; — just  as  we  did  years  ago 
when  Santa  Claus  was  discovered  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  shave. 
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When  we  lost  &ith  in  that  great  personage,  Christmas  lost  nearly- 
all  its  chaim.  We  remember  well  the  fruitless  attempts  to  get  up 
the  old  boyish  feeling  of  excitement  and  joy  at  the  a^iroach  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  for  several  successive  years,  and  the 
feeling  of  sadness  with  which  wc  were  at  length  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  no  longer  possible.  It  is  a  sad  time  for  ev- 
erybody when  old  pleasures  cease  to  be  pleasures.  Yet  there  are 
some  fortunate  people  who  seem  to  retain  their  youth  to  the  end. 
We  have  seen  old  gentlemen  who  go  to  the  play  regularly  and 
enjoy  everything  that  h^pcns  from  half  past  seven  uitil  half 
past  ten.  Your  habitual  {day-goer  never  goes  late,  he  arrives 
about  twenty  minutes  before  the  curtain  rises  and  proceeds  to 
make  himself  comfortable,  stows  away  his  hat  and  cane  where 
they  will  give  him  no  trouble  during  the  evening — then  slowly 
reads  the  play-bill,  looks  around  the  house,  and  \yf  the  time  the 
curtain  rises  he  has  settled  himself  down  to  the  business  of  the 
evening  and  gives  undivided  attention.  He  enjo^  all  the  good 
points  immensely,  as  you  can  see  by  the  expression  of  his  face. 
He  applauds  anything  particularly  good,  not  loudly  but  softly,  as  if 
he  did  It  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  His  applause  is  the  invol- 
untary expression  of  pleasure  and  approval.  Who  will  say  that 
such  a  man  is  childish  because  he  is  so  easily  made  happy. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  Drama  is  supported  and  encour- 
aged by  the  students  of  Yale  College,  especially  in  its  present 
degenerate  state,  (meaning  the  Drama  and  not  the  College).  It 
is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  two  front  seats  in  the  galleries  occu- 
pied by  young  men  belonging  to  the  first  families  of  the  country. 
Genius  is  appreciated  here  at  all  events.  Does  not  Zoe  have 
full  houses  ?  But  there  actually  are  some  men  in  C(^^e  who 
never  go  to  Shows,  To  them  we  speak.  Let  them  mend  th«r 
ways.      Fivat  Tbeatntm. 


Good  Rulb.— One  of  the  wisest  rules  that  can  be  observed 
in  study,  is  to  eschew  those  subjects  which  afford  no  footing  to 
the  mind. 

Man  who  has  a  turn  for  Music :    The  Oi^n  grinder. 
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BASE  BALL  AT  YALE. 


[Base  Ball  has  become  a  leading  feature  of  our  College  sports. 
AH  like  to  witness  a  good  game,  and  many  like  to  try  their  band. 
In  Yale  particularly,  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  hall-fever  suc- 
ceeded the  typhoid,  hoth  taking  the  shape  of  an  epidemic.  Think- 
ing that  a  review  of  the  matches  Yale  has  f^jed,  her  viaories 
and  defeats,  together  with  a  short  history  of  the  B.  B.  Clubs, 
would  he  of  interest,  we  induced  a  Iriend  to  make  some  researches 
and  give  us  the  result  of  his  labors.  It  was  a  hard  and  ungra- 
cious task,  and  thanks  are  due  to  bim,  whose  modesty  will  not 
permit  even  the  disclosing  of  his  initials.  Mistakes  may  be  found, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  the  first  at- 
tempt.— Ed.  Lit.] 

Base  Ball  Clubs  ^ppeai  in  the  Banner  as  early  as  1859,  ^^^ 
the  national  game  did  not,  we  conjecture,  occupy  its  present  po- 
sition as  the  leading  sport  of  the  University  until  the  Fall  of 
1865,  when  the  class  of  '69  entered  Coil^.  A  "University 
Nine"  was  then,  we  think,  for  the  first  time  organized,  and  un- 
der the  captaincy  of  Harry  Reeve  (S.  S.  S.)  as  catcher,  and  Tom, 
Hooker  ('69)  as  pitcher,  soon  took  its  proper  place — in  primit. 
While  its  rival,  boating,  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  class  sys- 
tem to  sustain  life,  base  ball  has  steadily  increased  in  popularity, 
and  would  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  great 
disadvantage  under  which  it  as  well  as  boating  must  always  labor 
at  New  Haven,  viz :  the  great  distance  of  the  ball  ground  and 
the  water  from  the  Collie  buildings.  Yale's  truest  benefactor 
would  be  the  donor  of  a  ball  ground  something  less  than  two 
miles  away,  as  now.  Enthusiasm  which  has  to  contend  with 
such  an  inconvenience,  must  in  future  he  spasmodic. 

The  misfortune  of  our  Alma  Mater  is  not  damp  rooms  and 
an  unhealthy  cHmate  nearly  so  much  as  that  her  friends  ignore 
the  ancient  maxim  that  lana  mtni  in  cerferi  tano  semper  uhiqiu. 
The  gymnasium  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  ball  ground.  Surely 
we  are  leaving  the  footsteps  of  the  English  Universities  and  be- 
coming more  like  German  Universities  in  this  respect. 

Worcester  will  continue  to  be  an  unpleasant  name  to  the  ears  of 
Yale  men,  unless  Yale  imitates  her  elder  sister  in  providing  ample 
facilities  for  all  athletic  sports.     We  should  like  to  ^ve  the  Lit. 
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readers  a  complete  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Base  Ball  at 
Yale,  and  we  hope  some  one  of  the  Alumni  will  supply  us  with 
the  desired  information }  meanwhile  the  following  schedule  of 
games  played  during  the  past  three  years,  may  not  be  without 
value  and  interest.  We  regret  its  necessary  incompleteness  and 
inaccuracies. 

Yale  wwii 

Ntmt  »f  Ci*i.  Whtrtfrem.    IFJitn  ft^i.  Dtte.  Sort. 

We$ry«nUoi.,New  Hiven,    Sit,  Sept.  30, 


Wittcburr,  WiccrbuiT, 

Yde  '67  n.  '68, 

«    '66  n.  3.  S.  S., 
Yilc  Ti.  S.  S.  S., 

Charter  Oik,  Hartford, 

Sixer-Nine,  Yale, 

Charter  Oak,  Hartlbtd, 

Witerbury,  WaKrbury, 

Y>Ie'69Ti.HaTv.'69, 


Waterbuiy, 


Wed.,  Oct.   I 


1,  i86s,  39—13 
.  "  35—3" 
8,     "        s*-3o 


«  «     ,8,    « 

«  "     IS,     " 

Hirtfbrd,  Wed.,  May  lA,  ll 

New  Haven,  Frid.,  Tniie     I,     ' 

"  Wed.,   «      13, 

Watertnuy,  Sat.,       "       Jo, 

Worceater,  Thon.,  Jul)'  16, 

'69  VI.  Munula,  New  Haven,    Kew  HiTcn,  Wed.,  Oct    }, 


«    '70  " 

Yale  Ti.  Witetbory,  Waterbat;,  " 

"    '70  VI.  Motuali,  New  Hi*en,  " 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 

"'  WiCerhury,  Birmingham, 


Yale  -69  t. 

Na>a=, 

Prtnce'n,N. 

.Princeton, 

«    May      4,i!67 

Si-jl 

"     '70  VI. 

Bridgeport, 

"     "       »s.    " 

11—16 

Liberty, 

Norwalk, 

New  Haven, 

"    June      8,     « 

»9-.» 

^u '"'.?'?.■ 

«      «        11,    « 

SI— "3 

Rivenide, 

Norwich, 

Norwich, 

"  J>iir     4,   " 

M— 13 

" -70  T..  Harvard '7C 

Thiin.,JuIyi8,    " 

38-18 

"■fiSTiBarvMd'e^ 

13—11 

Walerbuiy, 

Watertinry, 

New  Haven, 

Wed.,  Oct.    9.    " 

13—  8 

C(diunbia, 

Colnm.CN.Y.        ■' 

Sat.,      "     19,    " 

46-1 « 

WMerbury, 

Waterboiy, 

Waterbuty, 

'■    Nov.      1,    " 
(tieo. 

16—10 
,A  inning}. 

Union, 

New  Haven, 

"    June      6,i8M 

,■4-16 

Lowell, 

Bo.ton, 

«    ■'"        13,    « 

13-"  6 

liberty, 

Norwalk, 

Wed."        17,    " 

»o—  s 

Namu, 

Priocet'n,N. 

J-     ;; 

Thut».,Jaiieas>    " 

30— ij 

Star, 

Brooklyn, 

Sat.,  July       4,    " 

31—14 

Union, 

Morriianla, 

T.«nont,N.V,Frid.,«       17,    « 

?-»9 

AtUntic, 

Brooklyn, 

Sat.,     «        Ig,     « 

16-40 

Eckford, 

Brooklyn, 

Tua.,"       w,    « 

11—19 

•7.  v..  Harvard -71, 

Wotcoter, 

Thun.,Julyi3,    « 

.8-36 

Harvard, 

Sat,        "     15,     " 

17—15 

Liberty, 

Norwalk, 

Norwalk, 

«     Sept.     16,     « 

40—11 

Eekfcrd, 

BtooUyn, 

New  Haven, 

Wed.,"       3".    « 

13—11 

Sat.,  Oct.     10,    " 

19—17 

Bridgeport, 

Wed.,«        a8,     « 

14-6 

Showing  a  Summary  of 

Oama 

played. 

44        Om  tnatchea,       - 

14 

Oama 

won. 

»3         Total  Yale  acore,       - 

-          106+ 

GanealoK, 

-      S58 

Unive 

rtity  matdw,  -        - 

i8 

Showing,  all  told,  a  pretty  good  record  for  Yale. 
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MINOR  TOPICS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preiciic  commodoTe  of  our  navy  is  a 
bidl^  abused  man.  For  three  yean  he  ha>  sturdily  pulled  his  oar  at 
Worcester  and  elsewhere,  and  other  men  have  got  the  credit  for  it 
Men,  too,  not  real  but  imaginary ;  mere  hypothetical  individuals,  conju- 
red up  by  newspaper  reporters,  and  known  to  none  others.  Shall  we  call 
up  the  long  list  of  Copps,  and  Clapps,  and  Copes,  and  Cobbs,  and  Cupps, 
and  Cubbs,  with  their  always  varying  initials,  whom  we  read  of  as 
"members  of  the  Yale  University  crew,"  and  whose  personal  peculiar- 
ities are  noted  at  length  in  metropolitan  journals  i  Truly,  did  these 
mythical  oarsmen  exist  in  the  flesh,  a  mighty  throng  would  they  form. 
As  a  matter  of  da,  however,  they  represent  one  man :  that  man  is  Copp, 
It  may  seem  an  easy  name  to  speU — but  it  is  not.  It  may  appear  that 
those  four  letters  can  be  correctly  combined  without  difficulty — but  ap- 
pearances were  never  more  deceitiiil.  History,  even,  seems  determined 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake ;  that  there  never  has  been,  and  never  shall  be, 
such  a  name.  The  unpleasantness  which  ended  at  Vorktown,  really  made 
its  first  noteworthy  manifestation  on  Copp's  Hill,  but  the  cable  newsman 
of  the  period  telegraphed  home  "Bunker's  Hill,"  and  deprived  Copp  of 
his  eminence  and  monument  together.  The  special  corresppndent  of  to- 
day follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  revolutionary  predecessor.  He  ignores 
Copp.  There  ia  no  such  man.  There  may  be  a  Cobb,  or  a  Clapp,  or 
a  Code,  or  an  anything  else  that  be^s  with  a  C,  but  there  is  no  Copp, 
The  "quivering  university  shell"  may  "dart  under  Tomlinson'i  bridge 
and  up  the  broad  Connecticut"  as  often  as  you  choose,  and  "  the  brawny 
arm  of  its  athletic  stroke"  may  direct  it;  but  it  carries  no  Copp,  and  it 
never  can.  Lately  a  new  element  has  entered  into  the  problem,  for  Cope 
has  joined  the  crew.  If  things  have  been  mixed  before,  what  may  we 
expect  next  year,  when  the  special,  jn  writing  up  the  new  men,  shall  de- 
scribe one  as  "  a  brother  of  the  well-known  Bill  Cade  of  '69,  commodore 
of  the  Yale  navy"?  We  shudder  to  think  of  the  proipectiye  blunders. 
Conflision  woiM  confounded  will  ezpren  it  but  mildly.  Yet,  after  all, 
why  should  we  care  ? 

What'iina  namef 

Him  whoiD  Yale  men  call  Corr, 

Under  motbtx  oune  miy  pull  u  well. 

The  majonty  of  those  who  try  to  "run"  a  newspaper,  can  only  "run  it 
into  the  ground,"  and  there  is  no  profession  calling  for  greater  versatility  of 
talent  than  journalism.     We  are  glad  to  see  how  widely  this  subject  is  being 
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looked  at  and  ducuased,  not  only  in  thta  but  in  other  countries.  Noble 
and  powerful  as  the  journalistic  profeiaion  is,  it  is  Hke  a  strong  citadel 
surrounded  by  many  outworks,  all  of  which  mnst  be  captured  and  held 
before  adtnictaDce  crd  be  gained  into  the  stronghold.  While  we  say  to 
the  would-be  editor,  "  Persevere,  and  do  not  be  discouraged,"  we  beg 
leave  to  temind  him  that  he  starti  on  ■  rough  ind  narrow  road. 

Pouncs,  properly,  have  no  place  in  a  College  magazine  like  this. 
As  a  general  thing,  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  the 
College  world,  but  the  importance  of  our  last  national  election,  the  won-^ 
derftJ  quiet  with  which  Americaos  enjoyed  their  greatest  privilege,  the 
triumph  of  true  Republican  principles  and  the  glorious  election  of  Gkaht 
and  Colfax,  demands  at  least  a  pas^ng  notice.  Now  at  last  can  we  feel 
the  security  of  a  genuine'and  prosperous  Peace  in  the  country  which  we 
love  so  well.  Other  nations  view  with  wonder  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  choosing  its  Chief  Magistrates,  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  with  almost  absolute  tranquility  and  quiet.  We 
Americana  regard  it  as  the  natural  sequence  of  a  genuine  Democracy. 

What  is  the  use  of  continually  cramnung  the  mental  stomach  with  an 
indigestible  piasa  of  Greek  roota  and  abstract  mathematical  formulae,  besides 
a.  dozen  other  eqoally  useless  studies,  which  those  whose  minds  do  not 
readily  adapt  themselves  to,  must  cither  "dtin"  or  "flunk."  There  it 
no  mind  so  dull  but  that  some  line  of  study  can  be  found  to  interest  it ; 
and  yet  the  patent  marking  system  makes  about  iialf  a  dais  of  only  "  av- 
erage" ability.  More  practical  studies  are  needed  in  the  course,  and  if 
the  theoretical  are  necessary  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  give  us  something 
practical  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  How  many  in  College  are  ^miliar 
with  the  history  of  thar  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  riiat  of  other 
lands?  We  would  be  almost  willing  to  print  the  names  in  the  lit.  of 
those  who  are ;  free,  gratia,  for  nothing.  How  many  liave  anything  more 
than  a  smattering  of  English  or  American  modem  literature  ?  How 
much  of  a  knowledge  of  Froich  or  German  is  acquired  in  two  or  three 
ternia?  Not  enough  to  enable  one  to  read  ten  lines  of  a  German  paper 
without  a  dictionary.  They  do  say  "  nil  de  mortuu  tasi  ionum,"  but 
would  not  a  little  more  attention  to  living  languages  be  better  than  three 
years  compulsory  study  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  i  What  a  valuable 
amount  of  chemistry  is  stored  in  the  Seniors'  brain  !  How  many  Junion 
would  like  to  pan  a  thorough  examination  in  Geography  ?  But  why  grum- 
ble, when  the  present  system  seems  to  others  pefection,  yidpng  by  ilie 
leluctance  with  which  .any  change  ia  made. 
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The  Colltge  OmratU  had  %  very  (enable  ardcle  in  an  isnie  of  some 
week*  afto,  headed  "  Ptya^nn."  A  copy  of  that  ardcle  ought  to  have 
been  lent  to  the  parents  of  erery  child  who  mutt  have  a  lubaiitute  for 
chewing  gun,  or  going  back  ihither,  a  rattle,  in  his  month.  Bot 
apart  from  the  diigusting  nature  of  thii  hztut,  and  ia  sickening  effect  on 
tfaoie  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  tobacco-chctrn-j  has  it  not  a  bad  influence 
f^yskidiy  on  the  individual  himielf  ?  Said  a  victim  to  this  habit :  "  Well, 
that  article  in  the  Ctmraai  didn't  say  it  hurt  a  man  to  chew."  Didn't ! 
All  light;  we  wiU  try  and  supply  the  defidncy.  Look  at  John  Sizak's 
woi^  on  "Alcohol  and  Tobacco"  (page  11),  where  he  modotly  states  a 
few  of  the  physical  efiects:  "  enfeehlement  of  the  human  mind,  the  loss 
of  the  powers  of  intell^ence  and  of  moral  eneigy ;  in  a  word,  of  the 
vigor  of  the  intellect,  one  of  the  elements  of  whi^  is  memory."  A 
case  is  dted  by  Dr.  CoitsoK  (page  28),  where  a  man  had  chewed  for 
seven  years  and  was  troubled  mth  "  nausea,  emaciation,  nervouinesa 
ajid  palpitation  of  the  heart."  And  as  a  general  statement,  a  few  of  the 
constiiutional  effects  of  chewing,  all  substantiated  by  many  cases  and 
years  of  experience,  aic  enumerated  as  beit^  (page  ag)  :  pddinMs,  sick- 
nesi,  dyspepsia,  daeaaed  Itver,  loose  boweb,  coogescioQ  of  the  brain, 
apoplexy,  palsy,  mania,  lou  of  memory,  amaurosis,  deaiheaa,  nervons- 
nets,  ematcnlation,  syphilis  and  cowardice.  All  tbeae  are  corroborated 
by  BovissiROH  in  his  Treatise  on  Tobacco,  and  a  few  more  are  added. 
How  is  that,  Mr.  Ptyalist  I     Does  it  hurt  a  man  to  chau  f 

Thb  Duchess  of  Devonshire's  original,  patent  "  Grecian  Bend,"  which 
the  ladie«  have  extensively  adopted,  is  thus  menUoned  by  an  exchange : 

"The  Grecian  Bend  is  readily  distinguished  from  colic — so  say  phyai- 
dans— by  the  expression  of  countenance,  which  in  the  farmer  disease  a 
complacent  and  self-satisfied.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases  the  patient  ap- 
peals as  if  she  had  eaten  two  green  apples  and  then  drank  a  [nnt  of  milk. 
Some  ms«  one  recommends  the  following  prescripdon,  which,  if  taken 
three  times  a  day,  after  b«ng  well  shaken  (that  is,  the  patient),  will  cer- 
tunly  cure : 

1  s  drops  of  paregoric, 

3  ounces  of  decency. 

4  ounces  of  conmon-senae." 

Our  only  excuse  ibr  clipidng  and  inserting  this  here  it  that  we  are  sorry 
to  tee  that  the  "  Bend  "  has  been  introduced  into  College,  and  is  known 
in  one  or  two  btinnces  not  to  be  the  result  of  hard  study.  Can  it  be 
that  straps  and  panniers  have  been  introduced  within  these  clattic  hallt  I 
Shades  of  departed  modesty  fortud  I 
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Now  that  ereiyone  hu  tpoken  on  the  nibject  of  removiiig  the  CoHege^ 
we  auppoie  the  old  Lit.  nu^  be  pennitted  to  ipealt.  The  irgumeDU  on 
both  udet  Kcm  to  be  about  nx  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 
The  Faculty,  beaides  other  conudcrationg,  do  not  care  about  giving  up 
their  preient  homes  or  walking  to  "  Bdgewood  "  ot  the  Hillock  estate,  in 
order  to  hear  a  reniatioD ;  the  Alumni,  to  a  great  extent,  don't  want  old 
associationi  destroyed  and  all  die  remembrancet  that  cluster  about  the 
ancient  lalei  of  brick,  banished ;  the  Corporation  don't  like  to  lose  the 
advantages  of  the  present  buildings  and  the  central  pontion ;  the  citizens 
are  divided  between  a  desire  for  the  elms  and  CoUege  lawn,  and  the  bliss 
of  being  relieved  from  "  noisy  students,"  etc. ;  while  the  trades-people 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  have  the  College  where  it  is.  The  Lrr,  thinks 
that  if  the  amount  of  cash  to  be  realized  by  the  transfer  is  sufficient  to 
make  any  real  difference  in  the  advantage*  of  ifae  insdtution,  by  all  means 
move.     The  whole  thing  seems  to  turn  on  this  mercenary  pivot. 

EvmiNCES  of  awakened  literary  zeal  are  manifest  in  the  increased  pat- 
ronage of  the  open  Sodeties,  by  men  of  all  classes.  Linonia,  of  late, 
has  had  as  many  as  thirty  within  its  walls,  and  the  Debate  has  been  sus- 
tained in  an  able  and  efiective  manner  until  after  ten  P.  M.  Good !  this 
it  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Where  extemporaneous  speaking  it  such 
an  element  of  power  as  it  is  in  this  country,  everything  that  tends  to  its 
encouragement  and  development  should  be  made  use  of.     Walk  up,  gen- 

Ah  Englishman  has  just  published  a  work  entitled  "  Happy  Thoughts," 
which  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  humorous  literature.  The  writer, 
in  a  quiet  way,  experiences  all  the  inconveniences  of  country  life,  and  af- 
ter each  experience  has  a  "happy  thought"  how  to  avoid  its  recurrence. 
Not  having  a  copy  of  the  work  we  are  unable  to  ^ve  extracts,  but  they 
run  something  like  thb: 

I  doze  •  •  •  •  sometimes  in  my  room.  I  look,  inquiringly,  over  the 
side  of  the  bed.  A  bull-dog,  alone  !  White,  with  bandy  legs,  a  black 
muzzle,  and  showing  his  teeth :  what  a  fancier,  I  beUeve,  would  call  a 
beauty.  Don't  know  how  to  treat  bull-dogi.  Wish  Boodles  would  shut 
the  door  when  he  goes  out.  I  look  at  the  dog.  The  dog  doesn't  stir, 
but  twitches  his  nostrils  np  and  down.  I  never  saw  a  dog  do  that  before, 
I  say  to  myself,  in  order  to  inspirit  myself  "  He  can't  make  me  out."  I 
really  don't  like  to  get  up  while  he  u  there. 

Happy  Thought — ^To  keep  my  eye  on  him,  sternly.  He  keeps  his 
eye  more  sternly  on  me.     Failure. 
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Happy  Tkaught. — One  ooght  alwa^  to  have  a  bell  by  the  bed  in  case 
of  robbere,  and  a  pi»Col.  7.45.  The  di^  ha»  been  here  for  h  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  I  can't  get  up.  Wilkg,  the  buder,  appcan  with 
my  clothes  and  hot  water.  The  dog  welcomea  him — go  do  I,  gratefully. 
He  la)'*  "  Got  Grip  up  here  with  you.  Sir  I  He  don't  Soften  make 
fHends  with  atrangera,"  I  aay,  withoat  explanation,  "  Fine  dog  that," 
M  if  I'd  had  him  brought  to  my  toom  to  be  admired.  •         •         • 

And  »o  on  through  the  work.  The  book  ii  one  of  the  "  Handy- Volome 
Series,"  and  i»  by  F.  C  Burband.  It  is  published  in  London  by  Brad- 
bury, Brani  &  Co.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  "  Blues,"  and  i»  quite  re- 
freshing after  reading  thirty  pages  in  the  "  Human  Intellect."  There  is 
s  possibility  that  it  ia  not  so  able  a  work  as  the  latter. 

PusiDBNT  Havew  of  the  Michigan  Univenity,  in  his  recent  report 
saya  some  very  sensible  things  about  admitting  women  bio  our  Colleges. 
Woman,  in  every  conceivable  shape,  is  being  pretty  well  discussed  at  the 
present  time.  The  question  what  she  shall  have  and  what  not,  drives 
the  ptulosopher  crazy  in  his  struggle  between  gallantry  and  expediency. 
But  certainly,  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  claim  as  extended  privileges  of 
education  as  man,  if  ike  wants  them.  The  New  Haven  Boarding  schools 
are  very  poor  substitutes  for  a  iemale  department  of  Yale.  By  all  means 
let  the  ladies  "  stop  that  knocking  st  the  door,"  and  let  those  who  have 
the  power  bid  them  "  Come  in,"  Tried  fairly,  the  experiment  can  d& 
no  harm,  and  if  successful,  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 

Tbe  greatest  obstacle  against  which  a  college  paper  has  to  contend  ia 
the  pecuniary  one.  Among  students,  it  is  natural  that  literary  ability 
should  be  more  common  than  financial  tact,  and  their  chosen  editors  are 
generally  better  writers  than  business  managers.  Hence  undergraduate 
tharers  of  editorial  honors  think  themselves  lucky  if  they  are  able  simply 
to  "pay  their  way";  while  a  college  joutnal  which  actually  makes  money 
is  a  rare  bird  indeed.  There  ia,  in  this  city  of  New  Haven,  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  College  Courant,  owned  and  published  by  a  gentleman 
whose  exceptional  business  ability  has  made  ii  a  financial  success.  It  is 
devoted  to  general  college  news,  and  educational  information,  "is  written 
fbr  by  tbe  professors  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  colleges,"  and  gives  up 
several  pages  to  undergraduate  mstcers  at  Yale,  which  are  attended  to  by 
three  editors  employed  from  the  Senior  class,  by  the  proprietor.  The  col- 
lege does  not  elect  the  editors  or  control  in  any  way  the  paper,  which  is 
as  much  a  private  property  as  ia  the  Palladium  or  the  Register. 

We  repeat,  then,  our  fonncr  atatement,  which  we  gave  as  a  well-known 
iact,  not  an  "o]Hnion"  of  our  own,   that  the   Courant  "is  not  in  any 
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KDK  a  member  of  the  'college  preaa.'  "  That  it  devote*  attention  to 
Yale  news,  and  $uppoits  Yale  incereat,  and  is  written  for  by  Yale  rneot 
and  is  owned  by  a  Yale  graduate,  doe*  not  tonch  tbe  queation.  Almoat  la 
much  might  be  said  of  the  New  EaglatuUr,  and  qiute  as  much  proved 
hy  laying  it.  By  the  "  college  preaa"  ii  asnally  underttood  those  papers 
and  periodical*  which  are  edited  and  publiahed  by  the  undetgtadoate  (tu- 
dents  in  the  different  college*,  and  theie  are,  with  few  exception*,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  college*  they  represent.  It  u  absurd  for  a  pri- 
vate enterpriie  like  the  Cowrant,  not  sati*£ed  with  its  recognized  pontioD 
in  the  Press  of  the  country,  to  claim  at  the  same  time  a  place  beude  these 
undergraduate  bantlings  which  it  long  ago  outgrew  ;  and  we  are  ^ad  to 
notice  that  the  different  college  papers  are  getting  to  appredate  thit  fact, 
and  refiise  to  admit  the  claim.  It  ia  due  to  themielves  that  this  should 
be  done ;  for  it  is  mamfeady  onjust  to  admit  any  competition  between 
undergraduate  "play-jourtialiam"  and  the  welt  eatabliahed  paper  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  active  Bfe,  which  happens  to  be  devoted  to  college  matter*. 
We  are  always  readv  to  g^ve  the  Coitrant  its  due ;  but  we  shall,  ai  often 
a*  may  be,  pablish  the  fkct  that  it  "  is  not  in  any  tense  a  member  of  the 
•  college  press.  * " 

NECRo-wtiiuHiPPiNa  individnals  have  always  shown  more  or  less  of  the 
symptoms  of  temporary  insanity.  In  their  overweening  anxiety  to  ride 
thor  "  hobby,"  they  ride  him  contiiiually  into  the  most  ridiculous  absord- 
ities.  In  the  Independent  for  Nov.  14,  Theo,  Tilton  declares  that  "  God 
has  predesdnated  the  negro  to  be  President  of  Yale  College."  Continu- 
ing his  vagaries,  he  aayt  with  prophetic  inspiration :  The  honr  of  the 
negro  is  done  ;  the  hour  of  woman  hat  come.  As  a  le^timate  conse- 
quence, why  not  amend  yonr  Stat  statement,  Theo.,  and  declare  that : 
God  has  predestinated  the  female  negro  to  be  Preudent  of  Yale  College !  I 
Both  propositions  have  the  same  elements  of  sense,  and  both  are — non- 
sense! 

We  propose  a  little  grumble  about  the  College  Choir.  It  i*  a  very 
threadbare  topic,  but  va  the  hope  of  drang  some  good,  dnce  it  u  imposn- 
ble  to  do  any  harm,  we  will  criticise  it  a  little.  Why  is  it  that  we  have 
music  in  chapel  so  poor  as  to  be  a  source  of  discomfort  to  all  of  any  mn- 
Mcal  taite,  and  of  shame  whenever  we  have  friends  there,  while  Yale  ii 
so  universally  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of  American  colleges  in  in 
oDt-of-door  nnging  i  The  faults  of  the  choir  are  patent,  bnt  the  cause* 
are  not  so  apparent,  and  as  for  any  means  of  reform  why,  no  one  seems 
to  think  of  that.  In  the  first  place,  the  selecdon  of  tones  is  poor ;  with 
the  vmces  most  students  have  (naturally  fine  it  may  be,  but  uncultivated). 
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the  selection  of  slow,  choral  tunea  is  simply  offisring  a  premium  for  bad 
singiDg.  We  are  not  equal  to  sustained  harmony.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  the  best  material  which  college  affords  is  not  always  in  the  choir. 
We  may  take  Beethoven  as  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  our  college  angers, 
once  there  a  man's  voice  is  the  only  conuderatioD,  not  his  class  nor  the 
length  of  time  he  has  been  a  member.  Why  is  it  then  that  we  so  fre- 
quently see  a  person  who  is  hardly  thought  competent  to  sing  in  the  cho- 
rus of  Beethoven,  a  solo  singer  or  even  leader,  in  the  Choir  i  Those  of 
us  who  remember  the  first  part  of  last  year,  need  look  no  further  for  an 
illustration.  There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  for  this,  first,  a  dislike  of 
the  style  of  munc  the  choir  ainga,  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
and  solensts  muse  be  from  the  upper  classes,  no  matter  how,  far  inferior 
their  abilidei  to  those  of  some  under  class  man.  It  is  not  many  years 
nnce  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  choir,  and  many  attended  chapel  espe- 
ciaUy  for  that  purpose.  This  superiority  was  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
belter  quality  of  the  voices  then,  especially  in  the  first  Tenor.  Such 
voices  as  those  of  Mead,  Barrows,  Butler,  Jennings  and  G.  Young,  are  no 
more  heard  among  us  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  employ  our  best  materials.  Why  cannot  the  choir  be 
reconstructed,  the  beat  singers  of  college  enlisted,  the  best  men  firrespect- 
ive  of  class)  be  made  the  soloists,  and  a  new  era  of  chapel  music  inaugura- 
ted? We  can  have  good  singing  and  do  have  it,  on  the  fence;  why 
must  we  be  compelled  to  listen  to  such  poor  attempts  and  miserable  fail- 
nteain  chapel? 

All  the  papers  throughout  the  country  have  discussed  the  late  Williams 
College  imbroglio.  Some  have  argued  the  cage  for  the  Faculty,  some  for 
the  Students,  and  it  \»  rather  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  "  poor  "  students 
have  bad  the  worst  of  it  in  these  newspaper  opinions.  Now  that  the 
matter  is  settled,  and  the  students  have  justly  been  obliged  to  haul  in 
their  flauQtiiig  banners,  the  foolish  nature  of  the  contest  is  readily  seen  by 
alL  The  rule  in  itself  may  have  seemed  unjust,  but  the  fiict  that  it  has 
been  in  snccexsTuI  operarion  at  Yale  and  other  Colleges  for  a  score  of 
years  or  more,  would  tend  to  prove  the  contrary.  That  the  whole 
marking  system  is  faulty  many  of  our  worthy  professors  are  beginning  to 
admit,  and  in  coune  of  time  it  will  probably  be  materially  amended,  if 
not  abolished.  But  Faculties  ore  like  a  good  many  other  people,  rather 
slow,  and  as  "  Rome  was  not  biult  in  a  day,"  so  all  great  works  take  time. 

Da.  Shaw,  the  naturalist,  was  one  day  showing  to  a  friend  two  volumes 
written  by  a  Dutchman  upon  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  in  the  British 
Museum.  "The  dissertadon  is  rather  voluminous,  perhaps  yoo  will 
think,"  add  the  Doctor  gravely,  "but  it  ia  immensely  important." 
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Kit  been  in  general  quiet  and  mChaaC  incident,  the  oaly  notewcntli]'  erent  being  tlie 
aodal  celebnticD  in  lionoc  of  A.  JotinHn'i  luc  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  the  account  of 
which  QUI  record  cIcaeL  An  icddentil  Ere  at  117  N.,  on  the  evening  of  Thunday, 
OcC.19,  wu  discoTcred  in  time  to  scare  the  occupant  and  live  the  building,  while 
watchmen  lying  in  wait  defeated  the  attempti  to  ignite  the  fence  uid  north  coal-yard  on 
the  evening  of  election  day,  Tueidiy,  Nov.  j.  These  latter  plcuintiica  were  doubtlen 
intendeil  ai  a  fitting  finale  to  the  minor  celebntions  xbout  town  earlier  in  the  erening,  In 
honor  of  the  "  gtoriouB  news,"  but  the  powen  that  he  Amtrated  them,  and  added  a  gen- 
eral dam-agea  item  on  the  term  billi,  beiidei.  However,  ai  the  louth  coal-yiid  hat  been 
■ubitantially,  not  to  ■>;  gorgeously,  rebuilt  of  brick,  perbapi  til  partiei  should  be  latiified 
with  the  final  result ;  we,  having  no  term  bill  to  pay,  certainly  are.  The  chapel  organ 
has  been  put  in  tune  and  the  choir  are  at  «otk  perfectiag  the  so-called  Chriitmai  an- 
them. Two  dayi  before  Chiislmai,  the  term  closes,  and  in  andcipadon  of  the  osoal 
examinations,  the  review  hai  began  in  most  of  the  itudtes.  The  Scnion  have  been  at 
work  on  Prof.  Porter's  new  volume,  inveitigadng  the  "  Human  Soul  "  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  pages  per  diem,  and  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  book  have  generally  disponed 
with  the  arm  exercises  at  the  gymnajium.  With  them  also,  Uebcr'i  "  Civil  Liberty  " 
has  succeeded  Perry's  "  Political  Economy  "  forume  weeki.  These  books,  by  the  vnj, 
teem  Co  ui  the  most  inceroting  of  the  coane  thni  far.  Compotidons  are  read  by  tbe 
Scnion  in  a  desultory  lort  of  wiy,  whenever  a  member  of  tbe  Acuity  can  be  Iband  to 
liiten  to  them,  and  the  price  of  subititutci  has  riien  to  $1.50  and  $3.00  per  compoudoD. 
The  usual  "  priie  lubjecu  "  have  alio  been  announced  to  the  Sophomores,  who  in  retoni 
have  forbidden  the  wearing  of  the  Alpine  bat  by  the  Fresh  of  '71,  and  stolen  from 
them  their  copiei  of 

Tbe  College  Catalogue 

For  )g6S-S9  which  WIS  iisaed  Thunday,  Kov.  ia,ftomthe  preu  of  Tattle,  Morehmue 
&  Taylor,  who,  since  the  closing  of  Mr.  Hayes'i  ofEce,  a  year  or  more  ago,  have  beco 
the  official  college  printer).  Among  the  ■■  feliowi  "  of  the  CDiporadon,  Rev.  George 
Richitdi  of  Bridgeport,  takei  the  place  of  Rev,  Joel  H.  Liniiey  of  Greenwich,  Brig. 
Gen.  Ben].  S.  Roberts,  U.  S.  A.,  is  put  down  as  "  Profeiior  of  Military  Science,  under 
appointment  of  U.  S.  Government,"  and  Charles  L.  Ivei,  M.  D.,  "  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine."  The  other  changes  have  been  noticed  before.  In 
all,  [here  are  53  iustructon  on  the  list,  the  same  as  last  year,  and  we  may  remark  that 
tbe  year  of  graduadon  decides  the  order  of  their  names,  which  at  first  glance  seems 
chaodc.  Of  the  total  7*4,  jig  are  academical  students,  divided  at  follows  ;  Senior* 
115,  Juniors  117,  Sophonorei  III,  Freshmen  176  j  the  ia6  others  being  thus  distiib' 
uted  1  Theological  15,  Law  17,  Medical  ij,  Sciendfic  140.  As  to  residences,  i6  State*, 
and  10  "other  places  "  are  reprcEenled.  Connecdcut  heads  the  list  with  ij],  Allowed 
by  New  York  with  100  less,  though  among  the  academicals,  N.  Y.  is  only  16  behind. 
MassachuKtn  stands  third  with  ;6,  and  Penniylvanla  close  behind  with  54.  Ohio  hat 
31,  Itlinoii  17,  New  Jersey  13,  Kentucky  14,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  9,  California  and 
Michigin  S,  Wisconsin  7,  New  Hampshire  and  Delaware  6,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  ami 
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Maiylaiid  5,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Diittict  of  Colombia  and  India  4,  Indiana,  Louliiana, 
Teiat,  OoUrio  ind  Wiln  j,  South  CuoUdi,  Oeocgii,  Minnoola,  and  China  a,  vhilc 
dtew  five  localitin  Knd  each  a  tingie  repracntatiTe  :  Ackanui,  England,  New  Bruns- 
wicb,  Ecuador  and  Scach  Africa.  We  have  condenied  the  aboTe  from  the  Cauranfi 
table,  without  taking  the  paini  to  verify;  "  if  miitakei  occnr,  therefore,"  etc.  The 
Jbllowing  lacei  in  regard  Co  raidcncea  in  the  city,  however,  we  have  aurgelves  arranged, 
bif  the  lid  of  the  olcnlni,  and  they  may  therefore  be  celled  upon  :  of  the  JI9  ander- 
(radiutei,  254  occupy  roomi  in  the  college  buildingi,  and  i6j  In  the  town  ouBide, 
sccflrding  to  the  following  lummacy,  in  which  the  "  ini  "  are  fint  mentioned  :  Senlon 
104,  Hi  Junion  88,  59;  Sophomorei  47,  6+;  Freihmcn  15,  lii.  We  learn  that 
the  Art  Gallery  ii  open  dally  from  10  to  i  from  December  Co  April,  and  in  addition, 
fiDin  3  [□  5  daring  [he  other  monthi ;  alio  that  owing  to  lack  of  fundi  no  insEcuclion 
can  at  pruent  be  iflbrded.  A  great  many  of  the  pictures  temporarily  placed  in  the 
GalleiT  during  the  gummec  monthi  have  been  recently  removed  by  their  ownen,  but 
enough  remain  to  make  the  [dice  well  worth  viiicing  by  all.  We  may  remark  while 
■peaking  of  catalogue!  chat  the  icrictures  of  a  Cnrent  correspondent  upon  the  lait  Pti 
Pcurri,  Kem  to  ua  juit,  In  the  main,  and  that  we  beUeve  it.  "  Table  Talk  "  wai  wone 
tkan  any  conceivable  college  "  club  "  would  ever  tolerate,— which  ie  laying  a  good  deal. 
The  wretchedly  dealgned  initiation  cut,  however,  suggots  a  little 

Society   Gossip^ 

In  regird  to  the  Eupper  given  by  the  lophomore  initiation  committeei  of  Sigma  £pi  and 
Delta  Kap  to  their  "  predeceuon  in  office,"  the  committen  in  '70.  This  took  place  at 
the  New  Haven  house  00  the  evening  of  Friday,  Nov.  13,  and  was  much  more  of  an 
aflair  than  utuil,  gorgeous  engraved  invitations  and  bills  of  fare  being  issued,  to  uy 
nothing  of  "  the  feed  "  inelf.  The  '69  committeei  were  alio  in  attendance  at  the  fei- 
dve  board — thou  who  are  left  of  them,  for  their  obituary  liiC  ii  ijaite  large.  Out  of 
regard  for  the  innate  modeaty  of  the  lurvivon  we  refrain  from  publishing  their  names. 

The  junior  locietia  have  gone  to  pledging  Freshmen,  after  the  old  manner ;  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  giving  notice  that  it  would  refrain  fma  [he  busi- 
ncM  no  lociger.  The  elective  glories  of  January  glitter  very  brightly  about  theK  times, 
and  a  "coalidon"  which  haa  been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  adapted,  gives  Pu  U.  Ave 
Cocbs  and  two  Editors  with  the  chairman,  D.  K.  E.,  three  Editors  and  four  Cochi,  with 
the  spoon-man.  The  members  of  the  clan  outside  thae  two  lodeties  we  understand 
nnmber  almcct  or  i|Dice  ai  many  as  those  who  are  in  them,  so  there  is  a  chance  of  fight- 
ing perhaps,  and  of  dividing  the  dais  on  "the  iuua  of  the  hour."  W.  R.  Beach,  H. 
B.  Mason  and  T.  J.  Tilney  were  elected  the  lait  week  in  October,  dan  historians  tor 
the  three  diviaioni  of  '7a ;  though  perhaps  this  is  a 

Personal 

Rather  than  a  political  item.  Of  the  fr>ut  historians  at  '7o's  annual  dinner  last  year — 
W.  L.  Burton,  G,  L.  Hantreas,  T.  T.  PUyer  and  D.  D.  Woliott— one  only  remains  : 
■uch  ii  the  fite  of  genius  ! — Of  the  recently  organiaed  "  lecond  tii  "  of  the  University 
crew,  C.  H.  Smith,  '6;,  has  been  elected  captain.  Mr.  Joih  Ward  has  inspected  ric 
Uoivenity  crew,  and  eipressed  himself  well  latiified  with  the  commodore'i  selection. 
Mr.  Dennii  Leary,  their  last  lummer'i  trainer,  by  the  way,  has  come  off  clear  from  the 
*<  Foul  Play  "  at  the  Broadway  Theater  in  which  he  was  concerned  some  time  ago. 
— Candy  Sani  has  "  seen  "  a  ghost,  and  our  old  Mend,  Daniel  Pratt,  Jr.,  has  made  a 
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■eDMdoa  It  the  Woman  Snffiage  Coavcndoo,  held  ar  Button  ■  Week  or  lo  ago.  Hi) 
lau  "  oration  "  wi>  prononnced  beliire  [he  Cambrrdge  Law  School,  and  in  a  recendj 
bined  drcnlar — "  which  any  man  of  knowledge,  wiidom,  and  nndentanding  will  not 
refiuc  to  pa;  15  cents  for" — he  givei  ua  the  piotpectiu  of  hii  new  paper,  Tlu  Pratt 
Htntln  GriJirtn,  and  complatni,  thai  though  he  "  hai  ipoken  more  than  100  mila  on 
the  Pacific  lajlwar,  iioDi  New  Yoik  to  Toledo,"  he  hai  "  onlj  received  $1,50  Irom  the 
preaidenti  of  the  loadB." — The  Incenutional  Copyright  AaiodaCiini  of  N.  Y.  ncentlj 
elected  a>  its  treaaurer  Mr.  Henry  Holt  of  '61  j  and  Mr.  Chailet  Aitot  filiated  of  '39,ui 
reply  to  a  minor  topic  in  lait  month 'e  Lit.,  hai  kindly  written  to  111  the  following  explana- 
tory note:  "There  ii  a  Tery  good  ttiion  why  'Five  Yean  in  an  Engliih  UniTerjicy  ' 
hai  not  ijeen  and  will  not  be  reprinted.  Since  its  publicadon  ¥>  many  cbanga  have  bees 
in  the  Cambridge  eiiminationi  and  the  mode  of  taking  HoDon  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  book  would  require  to  be  re-written."  Rev.  W.  T.  Bacon  of  '37,  foandei  of  the 
Lit.  and  aAerwardi  of  the  Meraing  Journal,  and  fbi  a  time  editor  of  the  Nrw 
SnglmdiT  has  recently  become  proprietor  of  the  Derby  Traaitripl. — The  Linonia 
Libtaty  has  been  so  thoroughly  re-arranged  and  daaiified,  by  E.  P.  Wilder  of 
'£9,  that  it  it  now  sometunei  potiibte  to  find  a  deiind  Tolome.  And  in  the  Li- 
nooia  "udety"  Stuart  Phelps  of '69,  hating  a  tattc  we  presume  for  galvanic  eipcri- 
mentt,  hai  propcted  a  conititutionii  amendment  which  begins,  "  No  one  shall  enter  into 
any  piite  debate  of  thii  society,"  etc.  If  the  "amendment"  went  no  fiirther  than  we 
have  quoted  it,  it  would  deserve  to  be  enacted,  especially  iftci  the  itrilcing  out  of  the 
word  "  priie."     And  hiring  gone  so  iki  ag  to  mention  Linonia,  we   can  liardly  retreat 


The  Thanksgiving  yubilee, 

which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Toaday,  Nor.  24,  afier  the  good  old  fathMMi. 
The  names  of  the  committee  in  charge  were  given  in  our  last.  Ai  uttui,  tlie  Senion 
came  in  by  way  of  the  back  door,  at  an  early  hour,  and  obtained  tbor  reserred  aeaO, 
while  the  Freth  and  outer  birbanan)  ruihed  madly  upwards  ai  the  show  was  about  to 
open,  and  obtained  lor  the  evening  tlie  "  higheat  tcands"  admitted  of  hj  drcumatancea. 
The  mythical  '*longeit  and  shortest"  of  their  number,  who  wete  all  of  an  equal  and 
modente  lizs,  were  duly  dragged  upon  the  stage  and  "  measured,"  Mr.  Martin  being 
■■president,"  and  Mr.  Panona  "lecretary,"  Under  the  charge  of  theie  two  gentlemen 
the  meeting  then  went  forward.  W.  C.  Oulliver  of '70  fint  pronounced  a  "aemon" 
upon  ■'Analytical  Malhematici  ai  a  Meant  of  Religioui  Inatruction."  Seieral  very 
good  hit*  were  made  in  the  course  of  hii  tambling  remarks,  wluch  were  of  the  incohe- 
rent sort  expected  of  Jubilee  oratora.  Then  came  "  the  ipacmodically  pharmaceutical 
tragedy"  entitted  "My Turn  Next  F'the  dramatis  penonz lieing  Junion.  G,  L.  Hnntren 
eicellently  luttained  the  leading  part,  and  the  "get  up"  of  J.  E.  Curran  as  "Farmer 
Wheaton"  was  iadicrous  in  the  eitreme.  The  other  acton  were  H.  J.  Faulkner,  R. 
Johnston,  F.  R.  Scheil,  C.  £.  Perkins  and  R.  Baldwin,  aU  of  whom  did  themielTca 
credit.  ■'Owing  to  circumstancea"  the  "  priie  debate"  between  Cleveland  and  Reeve 
did  not  take  place  as  announced,  and  "Three  cheers  for  Tutor  Keep  1"  were  given  in 
place  thereof.  The  "  CLASS^ca[l)odei"  by  C.  H.Smith  were  then  "re(a)d  hot.' 
[We  piint  the  title  in  the  manner  ^ven  on  tlie  programme,  to  bring  out  whatever  in- 
faerent  fiirce  there  may  be  in  the  joke.]  The  "odes"  were  good,  telling  over  as  they 
did  college  incidents  in  pleaiantly  written  vene,  and  wete  well  received.  Luc  on  the 
list  was  the  "mysterioui,  Milesian,  medieval   moral-play"  entitled  "Teddy  Roe,"  tlie 
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put  of  which  thwactrr  «m  tctxd  by  W.  O.  Alfer  of' 69  in  1  maiuwr  whkli  would 
baTc  done  no  dii|nce  to  ■  poftwi'inil.  "  Bobby  Oimut"  "  on  a  tight,"  by  A.  H.  B.  J. 
R.,  wu  praeateA  perfccdy — "  >o  naninl,  yon  know."  The  other  chanclxn  were  by 
W.  H.  Hinkle,  B.  Joaa,  K.  Baldwin  ud  A.  Cunenni,  with  whom  no  bolt  could  be 
found.  Thni  ended  the  "  looiit  Anmud"  ahow,  to  the  utiifiction  of  all  coDcerned. 
The  hill  wu  deniely  crowded,  and  there  were,  aa  ntiud,  occaiional  diaturbancea  with  the 
Freeh,  but  in  geaetal,  order  and  daconun  were  well  preserred,  and  the  memben  of  the 
bcnlty  who  were  preaenC  will  probably  haie  nothing  to  complain  of  OD  that  aeon. 
We  append  the  "  Etcetera"  i 

*■  The  proceaaion  will  DUith  npoQ  the  '  fint  itage  of  diadpUne'  according  to  the  follow- 
ing programme."  "  N.  B.  To  lecure  competent  oiEeen  Co  lead  the  meeting,  the  Com- 
mittee evpren  their  determination  to  go  aJI  Ifi^tks,  tktrt  of  abeolote  force,''  "  tjttrj 
andidate  (a  the  Prctidency  moat  hare  a  Hand  of  2 — feet — (in  hk  ■lockiagi.)''  "  At 
tUt  itage  of  the  pragninme,  the  ordef  of  the  proceedingi  will  be  leriotulf  interrupted 
l^  '  The  Wickedot  Theologue,'  who  will  be  indignantly  rejected  from  the  hall,  at  '  [he 
morala  of  thii  ihow  muat  be  preterved.' "  "  lo,  Fin — ale.  To  be  had  of  Moiiarty 
■iia  the  perfiitmaace."  "  Memben  of  [be  interning  dan  will  find  Kan  at  loOD  u  pcs- 
■ible."  "The  Femalet  who  appear  on  thii  occaiion  for  the  fint  time,  {'at  isch')  were 
maid  at  the  eipenie  of  the  Faciil^,who  havcltindly  loaned  them  to  the  committee.  To 
iToid  the  skaAa  of  Copld  they  are  miV-clad."  "  No  one  allowed  Co  be  high  eicapt  the 
aecrttaiy."  "  Eisitement  will  be  tomed  on  8(7.45  r.  m."  "Bt-Law.  A»  nooae 
will  be  pemittnl  to  enter  Prjie  Debate  who  la  not  picKat  at  the  JnEnlee,  mil  nnJu  atltud 
are  required  to  write  eicoae  papert,  atating  the  uuae  of  their  abaence.  Thcie  mint  be 
lent  with  Bath  Ticket  eodiaed,  to  the  Clerk  in  the  College  Poat  Office."  The 
miiuc  wa*  lupplied  in  the  intenala  by  the  "  Dulce  Strainen",  who  were  well  enough, 
tbough  they  might  have  been  better.  No  mentiaa  wti  made  of  the  Daditional 
"  opening  load." 

The    Town  Shmvt 

Of  die  month  luve  been  viricd  and  entataioing.  Theo.  Thomaa'  Orcheatra  wat  aim- 
ply  perfection,  and  in  anotlier  dinctioa,  almoat  ai  much  can  be  aald  of  the  eihibitian  of 
CamiUaUno.  Then  BUBmaa'*''OraadDiicheai"  and  "BarbeBleuc"  wore— well,  cbej 
were  Opcia  BooSe.  ChanfriD  made  two  appeatancei,  ai"  Sam  "and  "Joe;"  and 
Edwin  Adaroi  in  the  "  Heretic  "  and  ■■  Dead  Heart "  hdped  introduce  "  hia  trieoda." 
Chaile*  Barron  appeared  aa  Hamlet,  the  Drnnlurd,  and  Don  Coaar  Bazano  to  good  an- 
diencei.  Of  KHpatrick't  itirring  oratian  an  Shennan'a  grand  "  March  Co  the  Sea,"  and 
of  Oongh*!  lecture  on  "  Orcumatances,"  we  cannot  apeak  too  higlily.  The  Hoffinan 
concert,  the  readiop  of  Mn.  O'Danoran  Roaia,  the  lecture  of  Heniy  Vincent,  and  the 
joka  of  Id  Rne'a  minatiela,  complete  oar  record.  One  thing  we  have  paised  by — the 
"Stage  Smck"  lecnare  of  Miai  Olire  Logan,  delirered  November  ij.  It  waa  a  dit- 
heartcDing  loilure,  for  Co  the  beat  of  onr  belief  ihete  waa  in  the  whole  bouae  bat  a  ainglc 
appreciative  liatener,  of  whom  modeaty  forbida  the  mention.  Miaa  Lt^an  ia  about  the 
wittieEt  woman  now  belbie  the  pBblic,and  aenaible  withal,  and  we  do  not  wonder  theii 
diagoMcd  iritb  her  recent  cool  reception  by  unappredative  New  Englandeia.  Yet  cbeie 
aame  itolid  Puritan*  go  into  raptirea  over  the  tiiadea  of  Anna  Didcinaon  I  Well,  well, 
indi  ii  life.  Chacun  a  too  gout.  Bet  then,  you  know,  tome  people  never  uacd  to  icad 
H.  C'a  old  Seurdaj  Prat. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 
Exchanges,  Notes^  etc. 

The  following  eichangei  lii  before  m  on  oui  tabic  i 

Liximii-  MuBcal  Journal,  dllegt  Cmran,  fKisiern  Calltglati,  GrimsU  Ctltgiam, 
Amiricm  Literary  Geattre,  Willoughby  College  OlUgiait,  Hiioilton  Camfus,  New  York 
aihun,  ViiUitt  (Williami  College),  New  HtTen  Regiiur,  Pactarj;  Msnihly,  Uintr- 
litj  Chroiticli,  Deniion  UniTeniCy  CtHegiaB,  Amkira  Student,  Brswnim,  the  Naiium, 
Nirvkk  BuUtlin,  HiTTird  AJvtcau,  Naaau  Ulirary  Mjgaani,  the  SUund  TehU,  the 
Strath,  Jatmal  ef  Eiatann,  CnUtgi  Dayi  (Ripon,  Wii.),  Michigio  Uahiiriity  Mega- 
aisiy  Ltrwreiice  Callrgim  (Applctan,  Wi).),  Allantie  Mttlbly,  Hamilton  Littrarj 
Manthlj,  Trimly  Tailti,  Siai  Fivi,  (Shurtletf  Coll.),  Ave  Maria  (a  Catholic  Migaiine 
fiORi  Nocte  Dame,  Ind.),  Tit  &bi!aaic  Ttar  {tame  place],  Silall  SSnibly,  CkritH— 
Baimir,  Stttalk  at  Hemt,  dUigi  Standard. 

The  followjog  Ojnnioiu  of  the  Lit  are  seleclEd  ftoio  our  Eichangei.  We  alwayt  like 
to  know  what  othera  think  of  oi,  and  to  have  iaula  fonnd,  idmulatEa  n  En  temedj 
tbcm.     We  give  diem  at  being  of  interest  to  all  Lit.  leaden. 

"The  Yale  Lit.  weaia  it)  duny-four  yean  lightly,  and  becoina  mote  liTely  with 
euh  number,** — Advocatt.  • 

The  ^.  T.  CitRVn,  a  new  and  welcome  viiitot,  layii  "We  lu*e  iecei*ed  the  YAtB 
LiTULUY  Magaeihi  for  November.  Thti  peHodical  hat  laccerlj  been  a  credit  to  Yile 
College,  and  hai  been  conducted  with  a  ikill  and  jodgment  that  would  hardly  be  lodced 
fot  among  undergraduatei." 

Sayi  a  loice  Irom  St.  Louii,  the  yeyma!  if  Edtuttthn :  "  We  ate  glad  to  welcoiDe 
among  our  eichangct  the  Yale  LrraaAay  Maoaiiiii,  which  inituni  tlie  reputacioa  of 

Ripon  College  pap  ui  a  handsome  compliment :  "  The  Yai.>  Liteiaxt  Magahms 
lor  October  Ilet  on  our  table,  and  it  received  by  u  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Thb  pub- 
lication deserrediy  itandi  among  the  Snt  of  American  College  Periodical!.  Under  the 
head  of  Collegiana  we  find  artidei  of  intereit  to  every  college  Rodent.  May  proapnily 
attend  you,  and  may  yonr  merit  never  depreciate," 

Sayi  [he  New  Haven  Rigiitir  i  "  We  were  not  miitaken  when  we  laid  of  the  Octt>- 
bet  nnmbcr  of  the  Yau  Lrr.  Magaiihi,  that  it  wai  capable  of  better  thingi.  The 
November  number  now  before  Di  it  condnuni  proof  of  thji.  If  the  October  numbei 
wai  dull  the  piCMnt  one  makei  ap  for  it.  Fortunately,  the  "  Lrr.  "  ii  not  the  Nmtli 
American  Review,  and  ihoold  not  attempt  to  imiute  it.  The  atticle*  are  on  inbjectt 
pecnliatljr  interetting  to  itt  leaden.  Our  own  recolleetiaiia  of  College  liie  make  ni 
heartily  lympthiie  with  the  autiior  of 'Hard  Swearing.'  'Point'  contain)  lome  very 
■eniible  niggeatkini,  and  the  article  '  Vanity  Fair '  concaiiu  what  Piof.  Porter  could  call 
'  uteflil  ioformatioii,'  with  more  propriety  than  lame  thing)  to  which  he  attache!  that 
appellation.     For  aale  at  the  book-Motei." 

The  Norwich  Ba/Mn  add)  a  friendly  word  about  the  October  numbB-,  wliich  we  had 
not  ipace  for  in  our  lut  iiiue  1  "The  Yai-k  LrruAay  Maqaidii  comet  with  tlie  old 
title  page,  timiliat  to  College  !tuden[)  for  thirty-four  yean  pait )  but  we  regret  to  tee 
changes  inside  which  make!  it  leem  like  a  new  aciguaintance,  Itt  contents  are  very 
interesting.  The  'leader'  it  about  'The  law  of  decay  in  nationi.'  The  magazine  pre- 
■cnti  a  grati^dng  contrait  with  the  ponderous  TaU  Caaram  which  cornea  to  a  weekly." 

Those  ate  but  a  ■'  few  out  of  many  "  samples. 
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Nates,  etc. 

Speaking  of  CoDimenceiDCDC  iif  at  OifbtJ,  the  A''.  T.  yeiirnal  tj  Cfmtrte  tbinki 
chat,  "  In  point  of  deconim  it  ii  cvideat  our  Yale  and  Harvard  bave  much  the  adran- 
tige  of  their  iUutndiu  Engliih  coinin." 

We  find  ctie  fbUowiag  in  the  lajc  "Branoaiin."  "Witli  malice  toward  none,  etc.," 
we  inteit  it  here.     Marie  thii  quotation  and  reiervation  : 

"  The  Citltgi  Camratt  ai  Yale  beUerei  in  imall  wit  and  plenty  of  it.  Under  the  head 
of  Peppcr-boi  (>  Pjiii  Imperii '),  our  Iriend  waieth  very  ficeCioiu  over  the  recent  gift  of 
Che  Mean.  Hazard  Co  the  UniTenity.  ■  R.  O.  Hazard,'  ic  layt, '  and  his  ion,  Howlind 
Haiaid,  hare  juic  j^ven  $40,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  profesDnhJp  in  Biawn  Unl- 
lenity.  Poor  Btnwn  !  An  inicitutioa  of  learning  it  certainly  to  be  pitied  when  it  hai 
Id  rcaott  to  Haiird  fbi  endowmenB.'  The  mii->pe!ling  of  Mr.  Rowland  HaiacdV 
name  in  Che  fine  line  ia  intended  ka  1  joke,  no  doubt.  There  wai  a  iplendid  chance 
for  anothei  joke  there,  if  the  Omram  had  only  Ken  it.  Why  not  call  him  Howling 
Haaid,  and  aik  why  Btown  would  iiuiiC  on  Howling  heaia  her  Hazard  > 

"  'BuC  ia  ic  moral  or  commendable,'  proceedi  the  Couraat,  in  a  iCnin  of  eiqniiite 
nroum, '  co  maintain  a  piofenonbip  by  Haiird  ('  ■  Or,'  with  a  final  antbnnc  of  liin, 
*ii  cbe  proteaunhip  itielf  a  HaiardT 

"It  n  very  haaardoiu,  for  more  reaaona  than  one,  for  the  (Mutant  to  inaugnraCe  eiKh 
iakea  aa  chsc  Ic  ahould  remember  Yale  haa  a  name,  and  according  to  thii  lyitem, 
anybody  or  anything  which  haa  a  name,  ia  liable  co  be  tremendonily  peppered.  Thii 
Kyle  of  joke  can  be  prg^nced  in  any  quantity.  Our  devil  luggeau  the  following  iped- 
men :  Why  may  New  Haven  tCndenta  be  >aid  to  preler  malt  liquor  i  Ana — Becauu 
they  an  great  at  (Y}ile,  bol  teeble  on  water." 

We  notice  in  one  of  the  latt  "Harper'l  Weekly"  a  cat  of  the  Yale  Art  building,  and 
1  notice  cheieof. 

The  Jntmal  tf  EJuealien  coma  Co  ni  from  Sc.  Looii,  concaining  much  valuable 
infotnucion  abonc  educacion  in  the  Weac. 

The  Culligt  QmraKi  has  leaamed  publicacion  of  cbe  open  SocieCy  minoCes.  Thii  girei 
it  a  kittle  the  aemblance  of  a  "  TV/c  "  journal,  hut  the  roie  it  "  too  thin  1" 

The  Strnii,  "  devoted  Co  the  tnteretti  of  women,"  haa  taken  a  place  among  our 
eicliangea.  It  11  a  very  lentible  and  well-edited  paper.  It  contain!  che  &ihioni  for 
tattlcmc! 

The  Jfrto  Tirt  Crrisn  haa  any  quanticy  of  choie  incereiting  little  icemi  about  people 
and  thingt,  beaidea  tcoiiea,  poeoy,  etc.,  ad  infinimm, 

Tae  Nairn  Litirary  Moniklj  clalmi  the  eocDmium  of  being  the  hondvimcat  laeting 
College  periodicaL 

The  Harvard  AAvkbU,  No.  IV,  devoCei  lii  eolamna  to  Bate  ball  and  Ciickec. 

Leamit  Mtiictl  yimnul  tat  November  hai  Ita  oniil  fund  of  intereacjng  matter,  and  a 
lety  pretty  walti  by  Kinkel,  .called  "  Locta'a  FavoriCe." 

PukarJ'i  MmiUj  ia  alwayi  good.  It  ii  waging  a  righteoua  war  agiinat  che  ioiqaitiea 
of  Hew  York,  and  givei  tome  of  the  ihady  viewt  of  New  York  life. 

The  Rtmmd  Tailt  and  the  Naiitn  are  ai  full  ai  tuual  of  dear  and  If^Cat  article*  on 
the  variout  matceia  of  the  day.     They  Cake  the  lead  among  the  weekly  papen. 

The  Ailantii  Sisalilj  fat  December  fully  inaCaini  in  well  earned  reputation.  It 
teenu  almotc  nonacnral  Co  read  "  Fietdi,  Oagood  ft  Co."  where  "  Ticknor,  Fieldt  jc  Co." 
Kood  for  EO  long. 

By  the  Colltgi  jtrpu  we  tee  that  Warren  haa  been  engaged  by  the  dan  ^  '69  Co 
cake  their  ^tnrea.    That  it  very  good  for  Wamn,  "  not  >o  muchio"  foe  the  Cla«. 
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Srjt  the  HusiltoD  Camfui:  "The  CoUegt  CrMraal  coadaaet  ta  come,  nid  dallf 
growi  to  be  IcM  ind  liB  a  College  paper.  Ici  colDmni  m  Utdj  filled  widi  long  dufoi- 
lidoiu  on  the  dtf  of  New  HiTcn,  in  winti,  linla,  bid  Hreett  and  geoenl  degenoacy." 
The  Camfia  alto  pnblUhei  in  full  two  of  the  Lir'i  Uit  Minor  Topio. 

We  notice  in  the  Amtrkm  Liiirary  Gaactt€  and  Ptiluitr'i  Oircmlar  far  Not.  t6,  > 
nodee  of  Prof.  Pocter'i  new  boolc    The  book  !■  bcginmng   to  attract  genent  attendoa. 

New  Books, 

We  have  receiTed  the  following  booha  ftom  the  firm  of  Lu  Ic  ShitaU),  BoMDa, 
Maa.     The;  can  all  be  obtwned  at  the  ftoie  of  H.  H.  Pick  id  thia  cit;. 
A  TnonuND  Miui  Wale  Acaon  Soirra  Auutca.     Bf  K.  H.  Biahop. 

Tbii  book  ■•  the  aanadfe  of  a  young  Maauchuiett*  gentleman  vho  made  a  jounMjt 
of  ii/>oo  mile*,  of  which  1,000  were  made  on  Itxit.     He  itaited  nith  a  ca[Htal  of  fbttj* 
five  doUan  end  Rtonted  home  with  fifty.    The  book  ia  inteiBidag,  and  raluaUe  ■■ 
conveying  much  oieful  infbnnadon  in  aa  enteMaming  manner. 
Stdhib  Asuahci,  01  TiTiHa  t>i  Woilb.     By  Amanda  M ,  Don|U*. 

Thii  book  we  have  not  had  time  to  lead,  bnt  the  author  haa  publiihed  KTenl  wdl- 
known  worki,  inch  aa  Ih  Tantr,  Clavdu,  etc    The  Amerkaa  Ba/tiit  aayi  of  the 
writer'*  ityle :  "  The  incidenti  teem  more  like  pbotognplu  of  facta,  dnted  l>y  the  imag- 
Ination  of  the  writer,  eren  ai  a  picture  ia  tOBched  by  a  akillfiil  aitiit." 
Cbanciho  Baii.     By  William  Everett,  author  of  "  On  the  Cam." 

Aa  the  niotto  of  the  track  iadicatci,  it  I>  a  atoiy  of  boy-life  inferaatinglj  told,  and  fnll 
of  pleaiant  lacti.     The  plan  of  the  work  ii  embodied  in  the  Latin  linn  1 
"  Im  lOtitt  ifietam  nrn  cenliiigtre  mclam, 
Mulla  talk  feeitjHt  fatr,  miavh  <t  alih." 
DoHUTic  Urr.     By  Dr.  Byfbrd,  of  Chicago,  111. 

A  valuable  and  profitable  work.  Its  pDipote  it  to  let  fbtth  the  principlei  which  gov- 
ern our  domcitic  relationj  and  their  relative  importance  >a  compared  to  oar  other  poei- 
tioni  toward  each  other.     The  plan  ii  well  carried  out,  and  we  predict  for  the  work  a 

Thi  LrrTLi  SrAHtAao.    By  May  Mannering. 

Thii  ia  No.  4  of  the  "  Helping  Hand  "  Serie*.     Illuatraled  and  dmgned  to  convey 
valuable  trutht  to  the  young  "clothed  in  attractive  garb." 
DoTTv  DiurLi  Onr  Wear.     By  the  author  of  "  Little  Sandy," 

This  ii  No.  3  of  the  «  Dotty  Dimple  Stone*." 
LioH  BtN  or  Elm  Iiuucb.     By  Rev.  EUjah  Kellogg. 

Thi]  ia  No.  i  of  the  "  £lm  laland "  Stories  and  the  object  of  the  aatbor  k  well 
■tated  in  the  prefiice  to  chia  work.  "  The  deure  to  meet  a  want  not  ai  yet  fally  aatia- 
fied,  to  impart  pleaiuie,  and,  at  the  tame  tiine,  inijMrc  reapect  for  labor,  integrity  and 
every  noble  lentimeat,  bit  originated  tbe  itoriea  eontaned  in  the  '  Elm  laland  Seriet,' 
in  which  we  ahall  endeavor  to  place  before  the  American  youth  the  home  life  of  thoK 
fiom  whom  they  apmng.  *  *  •"  Price  $i.aj. 
Thb  HcHATt  IHTTLLICT.     By  Noih  PoTtcr,  D.  D.     Pnbliihed  by  C  Scribner  k  Co. 

We  do  not  propose  to  renew  thii  work  at  lengdi.  It  ii  nndoabtedly  one  of  the  great 
worka  of  the  age,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  icieadfic  men  u  an  etabonte  and 
exhamdve  treatiie  on  the  piychology  of  the  tool,  etc  It  a  lit  great  work  that  Prof. 
Porter  haa  tpent  a  acore  or  more  of  yeari  in  completing,  and  wbich  will  bring  honor  and 
fiune  to  him.  Lilcc  all  adentific  workt,  treating  of  abitract  nbjecti,  it  can  be  tntereating 
only  to  tboe  interated  in  the  author*!  theme.    A*  a  teit-book  ht  a  College,  while 
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more  coinplctc  and  thoroogh  than  HuniltDa,  it  k«dii  fw  cUtontt  for  the  linuoed  tuae 
ir  m  itndieiL  GeuEiiIitia  irc  ill  we  cao  hope  to  mntei  In  lix  ot  eight  wcelu  Itndf, 
■nd  to  compel  the  learning  of  tea  or  twelve  p4ga  on  >  lingle  idea,  it  to  innue  an  almoM 
tout  ignonace  of  the  entire  tobject  on  the  put  oT  the  majoiitj  of  itudenti.  Thii  eUb- 
oialioB  of  idea  ud  making  ditcuuioni  of  them  ixkauahii,  a  acoaarf  of  coune  to  the 
compleEciiea  of  the  wotk,  bat  not  to  it  u  ■  text-book.  For  inttince,  on  pp.  119  and 
110  IM  ^¥cn  a  complete  inmmaij  and  xcvicw  of  the  humdrtd  page*  preceding,  and  JR 
but  few  nodenci  wddM  icmember  even  chat ;  bnc  chat  conlaini  eaentiallj  lU  that  haa 
been  ipim  through  a  hundred  pagei.  If  a  condeDsed  review  and  lammirj  of  the  whole 
work  wai  prepated  and  atndied  carefully,  with  occaaional  poitioni  elaborated  bf  a  lectnic 
perhaps,  we  are  connnced  more  imdenn  woold  know  lomething  about  the  book  than 
will  do  ao  now.  Howerer,  the  book  ii  1  great  and  raloable  addition  to  any  library.  Its 
defecti,  if  any,  will  be  judged  by  abler  cridca.     It  cotnprifca  700  pagca.     Price  $5. 

editor's  table. 

At  length  that  bliafiil  period  in  the  Lit.  edicor'a  life,  when  be  ia  called  upon  to  fat- 
nkh  a  "Table"  ht  hia  nnmbcr,  tiaa  come  round  again.  What  ihall  we  aay,  and  what 
ihall  be  onr  leit  I  Variooi  Scriptura!  panagea,  lelectiora  Irom  Shakeapeare,  exttacti 
iTom  ■  tlaai')  jtri,'  (thia  joke  ia  not  original  and  will  probably  be  underttood  only  by 
one  of  the  Gtaraai  editon),  a  qnotadon  from  aome  of  the  diaiici,  have  been  luggeated, 
bat  we  are  obliged  to  diamin  them  all  lor  lack  of  time  to  "  read  up."  Ai  a  last  rcaort, 
a  line  or  two  Irom  one  of  our  moat  popular  loaga  of  the  day,  ia  moved,  aeconded  and 
OTTted.  Thia  long  we  premioe  it  one  of  [be  fcntlmenOl  ^eautf  apecica — tragicj  Ita 
melody  bringa  plcaiUTE  to  the  atadcnC  heart ;  in  rendering  by  a  inll  cbcnr  tbrilla  every 
nerve  with  joy  profbnnd  and  deep.  Need  we  mention  "  Conitantinoph:"  } 
"  IClnd  irienda,  your  pity  pray  bcatow 
On  one  who  ilaoda  before  yon, 

,  And  liaten  to  my  tale  of  woe" 

(The  next  line  ia  of  ncceiaity  omitted,  a)  we  can  mike  no  raih  promiaea.) 

Having  diacOTered  a  text,  the  next  thing  to  do  ii  to  write  aa  though  you  did  not  know 
what  it  mi.  For  a  precedent  in  thii  line,  we  re/cr  you  to  Artcmui  Wird'a  "  Babei  in 
the  Wood,"  ot  the  termon  of  almoit  any  divine  of  the  preienc  age.  Thii  style  of  writing 
U  all  the  rage  in  &a. 

With  thb  introdoctian,  we  crave  a  cliaHtable  judgement  ai  to  the  merit!  of  our  De- 
cember numbet,  at  the  hand*  of  the  Lit.  readera.  We  have  tried  to  publUh  an  inlercO' 
ing  magaiine  ntbet  than  an  "  able"  one.  We  shall  be  met  with  the  criadim,  proba- 
bly, that  in  onr  eSbm  to  attain  thia  end  we  have  iictiGced  the  Lrr'a  position  it  a  "re- 
pnuntatiTe  of  the  literary  ability  of  the  College."  But  that  theae  cHtica  are  hard  to 
pleue  ii  evident  from  the  fact  that  wheo  a  namber  h  publiihed  with  Che  incentlan  of 
bong  an  "  able"  (i.  e.  deep,  labored,  inCellecCual,  etc)  one,  theie  carpen,  being  anaUt 
to  tee  in  that  light,  call  it  "  heavy,  dull  and  proiy."    Verily,  gentlemen,  ye  ate  hard 

Lucif  uJm — To  aay  nothing  about  the  chaiacCer  of  the  next  number,  and  then  read  the 
criciciimi.     SiagBlar  bow  one  thinki  of  anch  thingi  juit  a  triiie  uw  late  to  put  tbem  in 

Now  a  word  to  the  Lit.  reads  ;  Yoar  dnty  ia  not  done,  ah,  when  yon  have  paid  yon 
eiahacxiptio&,  however  pleaaantly  yon  may  chooae  to  look  at  your  receipt  and  think  ao. 
That  the  Lit.  caniut  be  publiihed  nnlcat  it  hai  diii  pcconioiy  lupport  ii  nndeniably  true. 
But  la  to  what  it  viiU  be  when  publiihed,  you  yoonelf  are  to  decide.  If  yon  think  it 
would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  article  on  tlua  or  that  aubject,  lit  down  and 
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write  it.  Tbeie  U  the  euf  lolution  of  your  C9wa  problem.  There  it  id  (dTaotage  in 
maldog  a  penonal  applicalion  for  articlca,  it  ii  true.  You  mike  janr  own  inagttiDe 
and  know  jiuc  what  it  will  be,  and  can  usign  your  ewo  ■objecta.  But  the  jk^c  U  here  1 
contributors  ought  Co  come  in  trom  the  whole  College,  and  not  from  the  limited  circle 
af  one  man's  acquaintance.  The  Freahnun  bu  a>  moch  right  Co  be  heard,  and  hat  juit 
ai  good  1  chance  ai  the  Senior,  if  he  would  only  mike  the  attempt — and  iboTe  aU, 
write  on  familiar  topics.  But  how  is  the  sad  TcaliCj !  An  occaiional  article  on  an  ib- 
ttiact  inbject,  lometimes  diiplaying  wondertiil  ignorance  of  the  theme,  iinds  ill  way  Into 
the  P.  O.  boi,  only  to  find  its  way  into  the  watte  basket.  The  Lit.  should  be  the  bat 
place  for  heavy,  alodied, "  rtai-af  articles,  except  in  exceptional  cases.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  man's  own  thoughts  and  lentimenu  on  what  is  passing  about  him.  Give  ui 
these,  and  jou  will  have  variety  and  life. 

So  much  apace  fiir  grumbling.     How  abooC  current  events  P 

Fine,  Che  weather  11  detestably  fickle.  When  Old  Sol  ittt  condcicend  Co  ihow  ul  the 
light  of  hii  countenance,  we  have  bright  and  pleasant  days;  regular  Indian  Summer 
weather  in  fact.  But  when  he  dsn't  1  Oh  the  mud  and  che  wet  and  the  cold  and 
eTeiythiug  else  disagreeable  1 1 

In  the  astronomical  line,  we  had  a  good  shower  of  meteors  the  other  lught,  bnt  they 
came  rather  late  for  comtiirt.  What  with  meteoit,  eartluiaaket,  tidal  mves,  volcanic 
eruptions  and  a  few  more  of  Nature^a  little  pleasing  pracdcal  jokei,  the  Colleges  bid  fair  to 
be  removed,  whether  the  Faculty  and  Alumni  approve  or  noC— ^wc  nmum  iupinm, 
said  Eiannua,  which  laying,  as  we  itumbled  on  it  the  other  day,  recalled  to  mind  the 
new  dormitory.  If  Brinton  wants  to  write  a  volume  on  "  Mytiu  of  the  Nim  World," 
let  liim  devote  a  chapter  to  this  dormitory.  Our  childien'i  children  may  see  it  j  we  can 
only  mournfully  gaae  upon  the  four  icakci  marking  its  boundaries.  0  laiipara,  0  morti, 
when  reapeccable  men  promise  one  thing  and  do  another. 

Winter  drawa  on  apace.  Already  we  feet  ita  premonitory  lymptomi.  An  occasional 
clear,  cold  night  makes  the  traveler  think  of  fais  and  warmer  clothing.  The  eailf 
Iroita  that  ulvet  the  meadows  and  the  lieldi,  fbtEshadow  the  bcautifiji  snow-banka,  and 
the  thin  frozen  film  on  the  lurAce  of  the  quiet  pool)  betokeiu  the  approach  of  ice  and 
its  attendant  pleasures.  We  can  almost  hear  che  tinkling  ileigh-belli  sounding  in  the  cool, 
aisp  ait.  Look  to  your  ikates  and  scraps,  think  of  the  swift  cutter  and  the  buvy  robe 
which  tile  ptairie-lotd  contributes  Co  your  comfort,  dream  of  the  Christmas  fire  and  the 
ancient  Yule-log,  and  then  welcome  old  winter  with  hii  silvered  locks,  stern  jet  pleas- 
ant countenance  and  ftoscy  garb. 

"  Sec  wincer  comes  to  rule  che  varied  year," 
singa  the  aathot  of  the  "  Seaaoni." 

"  Therefore  my  age  Is  at  a  loicy  wincer, 
Ftoaty,  yec  kindly," 
nogs  tlie  immortal  batd  of  Aran. 

To  our  kind  friends  we  wish  you  all  a  very  merry  Christmas.  Before  we  meet  JOU  again 
with  our  familiar  feature),  the  wincer  will  be  two-chirds  gone  and  all  its  pleasures  tasted. 
May  no  home  have  a  vacant  chiir,  no  eyes  weep  liir  those  whcae  presence  filled  ihdr 
hearts  with  joy  but  a  short  twelve-month  before.  The  Lit.  wishes  you  all  success  in 
eiamlnationi  and  ■  happy  time  at  home,  and  craves  only  a  place  on  your  tabic.  Yea, 
Reader,  let  not  the  coldncas  of  the  coming  season  chill  your  hearts.  Have  a  warm  (dace 
for  all  yonr  friends.  Welcome  them  one  and  all  with  che  iime  fiuniUai  greeting  {  be 
they  old  one!  or  new,  give  them  a  place  at  your  fireside  and  bid  them  usher  np  che  fiiend 
who  will  tiy  and  EOEertain  you,  and  on  whose  card  Is  written  "  DiosUU  Lit." 
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T.  JONES  ESQUIRE'S  ELEPHANT. 

Perhaps  the  most  refreshing  thing  in  the  world — excepting 
always  advice  in  whatever  fonn  oiTered — is  to  hear  people  talk 
about  the  wealth  of  colleges.  One  would  suppose, — to  overhear  a 
five  minutes'  conversation  between  almost  any  two  persons  upon 
the  subject,  that  our  principal  institutes  of  education  were  stu- 
pendous hoarding  corporations  whose  outer  language,  indeed,  was 
that  of  sackcloth  and  the  beggarly  palm,  but  whose  cabinet 
speech  was  redolent  of  Erie  and  live-twenties.  A  choice  morsel 
for  the  sincerity-mongers  is  the  ever  repeated  cry  of  education, 
"  Give,  Give,"  viewed  in  connection  with  the  vast  quantities  of 
real  estate  and  the  uncounted  thousands  of  invested  legacy 
**  which  belong  "  to  such  colleges,  for  instance,  as  Yale  or  Har- 
vard, One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  bags  of  Tctzel's  gold 
nrhich  flew  over  the  Alps  and  alighted  on  the  Pope-fingered  walls 
of  St.  Peter's  very  much  as  feathers  would  fall  on  a  Cardinal's 
hat. 

While  therefore  the  public,  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the 
Williams  College  sensation,  is  discussing  the  merits  of  the  mark- 
ing system,  we,  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  most 
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ardently  wish  this  indulgent  public  would  at  the  same  time  acquaint 
itself  with  some  facts  bearing  upon  another  point, — the  true  finan- 
cial state  of  our  colleges,  and  some  of  the  embarassments  under 
which  our  *  marks  '-lectured  Faculties  have  to  labor.  Facts  in- 
deed are  already  coming  to  light.  There  are  a  few  real  friends 
of  colleges  who  understand  that  chests  of  treasure  locked  up  in 
bank  vaults,  duly  labeled  and  ticketed  ^'  For  Ephraim  Jones  & 
Co.  to  build  the  Air  Line  Railroad,"  or  '*  For  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  to  erect  an  Orphan  Asylum,"  do  not  particularly  enrich 
the  officers  of  the  bank  ;  and  so,  that  $50,000  from  John  Smith 
to  erect  a  Library  building,  and  Ten  Thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
land  from  somebody  else,  donated  on  condition  it  shall  never  be 
sold,  do  not  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  a  college.  These  facts, 
we  cheerfully  su^ct,  are  gradually  being  ascertained  ;  and  yet 
there  are  multitudes  of  people  to  whom  the  elephant  allusion  at 
the  head  of  this  article  conveys  no  meaning.  It  is  very  hard  to 
realize  that  a  college  may  have  millions  of  dollars  given  to  it  for 
specific  purposes,  hundreds  of  thousands  under  Axed  conditions, 
and  yet  be  after  all  very  poor  ;  that  the  care  and  using  of  this 
money  as  specified,  itself  costs  money  and  may  drag  hard  on  the 
treasury  ;  that  library  buildings  are  useless  without  books  in  them ; 
that  Professors  are  human  and  cannot  live  or  teach  unless  good 
salaries  be  provided  to  support  them  ;  that  even  memorial  chapels 
are  out  of  place  in  the  same  area  with  rows  of  tumble  down  fac- 
tory shaped  brick  buildings ; — that,  in  short,  an  elephant  is  a  very 
awkward  and  ruinous  gift  unless  the  donor  present  with  it  a  large 
amount  of  *  nutritious  aliment'  with  which  to  sustain  the  beast, 
and  build  for  you  a  barn  in  which  to  put  it.  Haven't  you  ever 
been  presented,  impoverished  reader,  with  a  fine  coat  and  pair  of 
boots,  and  been  compelled  to  mortgage  two  months'  earnings  to 
earn  vest,  pants,  and  hat  to  match  P  Or  has  Christmas  ever 
brought  you  a  neat  chronometer,  one  of  Ball  &  Black's  best,  and 
driven  you  to  your  wits'  end  to  secure  a  chain  for  the  article  ? 
And  the  chain  secured,  could  your  bosom  rest  content  with- 
out pin  and  studs  to  match  ?  Isn't  it  nice,  too,  to  find  a  pair  of 
slippers  worked  by  dainty  fingers  laid  at  your  door  some  fine 
morning,  and  afterwards  learn  that  it  will  cost  three  or  four  times 
as  much  to  have  them  "  made  up,"  as  the  entire  slippers  will  be 
wonh  f     But  then  it  is  so  vulgar  to  make  presents  of  things  that 
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will  be  really  and  immediately  useful !  And  so,  too,  it  is  so  '■  cut- 
ting *  to  give  ntcuey  to  a  friend  !  I  knew  a  country  parson,  once, 
a  meek,  pious  man,  whose  family  were  brought  to  the  very  verge 
of  starvation  by  the  gift  of  a  horse  and  carriage  with  which  his 
parish  kindly  presented  him. 

Still,  the  elephant  is  a  very  popular  animal,  of  which  to  make 
donations.  It  has  certdn  advant^^es  not  possessed  by  other  less 
pretentious  gifts.  It  is  very  large.  To  present  it  looks  generous 
on  the  part  of  the  pvcr.  Also  it  argues  well  for  the  receiver. 
Only  kings  keep  elephants.  A  college  with  two  or  three  im- 
mense endowments,  however  specific,  passes  for  a  very  royal 
institution.  Again,  the  sides  of  elephant  present  a  very  broad 
expanse  of  bbckboard  on  which  the  name  of  the  donor  may  be 
written  so  as  to  be  seen  of  men  afar  off.  Furthermore  the  elephant 
is  a  very  permanent  beast.  He  lives  to  a  very  old  age  and  can 
for  many  years  stand  a  monumentum  in  eburno  of  said  donor's 
liberality.  Other  advantages  still  belong  to  this  kind  of  gift, 
which  need  not  be  explained.  But  certain  it  ts  that  it  takes  en- 
tire precedence  of  those  humble  and  obscure  donations,  from 
unknown  givers,  which  flow  noislessly  into  a  Treasury,  furnishing 
the  life  blood  that  keeps  an  institution  breathing. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  Yale  College  is  mournfully  just. 
Real  estate  to  the  value  of  nearly  $70,000  looks  annually  to  the 
general  Treasury  of  the  college  for  payment  of  its  taxes,  while 
it  returns  to  said  treasury  not  one  cent.  It  will  be  useful  bye  and 
bye— certainly — when  your  grandchildren  and  mine  frequent  these 
classic  shades ;  but  is  that  the  best  kind  of  a  donation  ?  Some- 
body or  other  wanted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  make  Yale  College  a 
present  of  a  dormitory — a  very  laudable  wish,  abstractly  consid- 
ered, and  louchingly  suggestive  of  the  anguish  he  must  have 
endured  in  gazing  upon  our  present  structures.  So  he  must  pre- 
sent a  dormitory  fund,  insufficient  of  course  for  immediate  use, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be  allowed  to  "  accumu- 
late "  until  it  shall  have  reached  a  figure  high  enough  and  the 
inevitable  "price  of  building  materials "  shall  have  comedown 
low  enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  In  this  way 
$130,000  have  been  foisted  upon  the  corporation,  to  be  looked 
after  and  taken  care  of.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Joseph  Battel!,  a 
few  years  ago,  gave  $30,000  for  a  chapel,  which,  for  the  same 
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reasons  as  the  dormitory  fund,  is  still  accumulating.  So  Mr. 
Chittenden  founds  a  Professorship ;  Mr.  Dodge  otfcM  $10,000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  Theological  depart- 
ment ;  Mr.  Linsley  gives  $5,000  to  purchase  books  for  the  col- 
lege library,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  judicious  specification, 
if  you  must  label  your  money  at  all);  Mr.  Larned  bestows  $5,000 
for  musical  instruction  ;  somebody  else  $15,000  for  a  new  Pro- 
fessorship, and  still  another  gives  $500  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  religion  in  college  ;  (which  last  two  are  pretty  wee 
elephants) ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  An  interesting 
statement  printed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
the  Alumni  last  summer,  from  which  some  of  these  facts  arc 
gathered,  may  be  found  at  the  Treasurer's  office,  and  will  furnish 
still  fiirther  suggestive  facts  and  figures  upon  this  subject. 

But  meanwhile  the  general  fund  of  the  college,  upon  which 
nearly  every  one  of  these  specific  funds  makes  some  kind  of  a 
draft,  and  on  which  depends  almost  the  entire  management  and 
repair  of  the  buildings,  premises,  &c.,  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees,  the  provision  of  instruments, — anda  hundred  expenses' 
which  must  be  connected  with  a  great  college  like  this,  is  scarcely 
increased  a  particle.  During  the  past  nine  years  only  $5,000 
have  been  given  to  this  most  needy  of  all  departments ;  and  that 
was  the  "  welcome  legacy  of  Chief  Justice  Williams  of  Hart- 
ford," now  dead,  whose  small  but  effective  donation  compares 
very  favorably,  according  to  our  notion,  with  the  princely  thous 
ands  that  lie  fettered  and  almost  idle  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

We  were  astonished  to  discover  the  other  day,  how  few  of  our 
Professorships  were  endowed,  and  even  those  how  meagerly ! 
"  Only  one,"  says  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  to  the  Committee 
above  mentioned,  '^  has  an  endowment  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  family  in  New  Haven  "!  Poor  and  meager  then  as 
the  salaries  are,  actual  provision  is  made  for  only  six  or  eight ; 
and  all  the  rest  must  draw  from  the  general  fund.  Can  we  expect 
that  men  of  genius  and  note,  men  whose  services  would  be  of 
the  kind  which  such  a  college  as  Yale  should  have,  and  who 
would  lend  the  inspiring  influence  of  their  names  and  labors  to 
the  university  ;^-can  we  expect,  in  short,  that  distinguished 
professors,  who  would  amass  fortunes  elsewhere,  will  consent  to 
live  on  pulse  and   cabbages  for  the  sake  of  being  Daniels  at  our 
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court  ?  Isn't  it  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Professors 
such  as  Hadley  and  Dana  and  Porter  and  Loomis  and  SilUman, 
can  be  induced  to  stay  here  at  all,  when  "  receiving  "  to  quote 
from  the  same  pamphlet  "  hardly  two-thirds  the  amount  given 
to  some  of  the  youngest  ministers  in  the  city  ?"  And  all  these, 
with  many  others,  must  be  dependent  lai^ly  upon  the  already 
exhausted,  and  by  everybody  forgotten,  general  fund  !  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  surprised  that  the  corporation  can  give  our  profes- 
sors no  larger  salaries  ;  they  have  not  the  money  to  give.  Yet 
we  marvel  that  any  but  second  and  third  rate  men  arc  ever  willing 
to  attach  themselves  to  Yale  College  under  such  paltry  induce- 

You  see,  then,  the  drift  of  our  argument.  We  are  begging 
in  behalf  of  the  general  fund.  We  want  no  more  princely  en- 
dowments for  this  and  that  particular  object,  however  noble  and 
necessary  in  itself  considered.  We  wish  the  next  millionaire  who 
dies  with  benevolent  intentions  towards  this  college,  would  band 
over  half  a  million  dollars  to  our  Corporation,  with  a  "  Here, 
gentlemen,  take  this  and  use  it  as  you  please ;  improve  your 
buildings  and  grounds,  increase  the  salaries  of  your  professors, 
buy  boolcs,  apparatus,  furnishings  ;  if  you  need  more  buildings, 
build  with  it ;  do  what  you  will  with  the  pelf,  only  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible."  One  such  donation  would  do  more  for  Yale 
College  than  a  score  of  specified  endowments,  unbuilt  dormitories, 
desolate  artilleries,  and  starveling  professorships.  The  best 
gift  you  can  make  to  a  poor  man  is  dollars,  not  broadcloth  nor 
potatoes.  The  very  best  gift  you  can  make  to  a  College  is  also 
dollars  not  labeled.  None  so  well  know  the  immediate  and 
pressing  wants  of  a  college  as  its  faculty  and  corporation.}  and 
no  man  can  judiciously  flatter  himself  that  he  sees  the  exact  ne- 
cessity of  the  hour  with  clear  enough  eyes  to  warrant  putting  his 
money  there  and  nowhere  else.  Mr.  George  Peabody's  munifi- 
cent gift  is  perhaps  an  exception,  so  far  as  any  can  be.  That 
liberal  gentleman  saw  that  the  college  had  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  zoological  specimens,  rare  stones  and  precious  min- 
erals, and  no  place  to  put  them.  He  provided  the  place.  And 
yet  we  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Peabody's  $150,000,  if  thrown  into 
the  general  fund,  would  have  done  more  to  advance  the  interests  of 
this  college,  promote  its  real  growth,  development  and  reputation, 
than  ever  will  the  walls  of  the  future  Peabody  Museum  do. 
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We  arc  not  growing  up  on  all  sides  symmetrically.  Yale 
College  is  something  like  a  long  pier  or  dock  which  must  be  built 
out  into  the  water.  Plenty  of  people  stand  ready,  each  to  offer 
a  pile  to  be  pushed  down  into  the  earth,  but  very  few  care  to  do 
the  inglorious  task  of  filling  in.  The  result  is,  we  have  a  great 
many  piles  driven  in  far  out  from  land,  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
reach  till  we  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  solid  filling 
between. 

The  Street  Art  Gallery  is  represented  by  the  extreme  and  re- 
motest of  these  piles.  It  is  an  advanced  outpost  even  beyond 
hailing  distance.  Years  of  growth  and  development  must  elapse, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  must  be  given  to  the  general 
fund,  to  ramify  thence  through  the  various  channels  of  culture 
and  education,  before  we  can  hope  to  apprecieiie — much  less  use 
a  school  of  the  Fine  Arts  such  as  Mr.  Street  designed  and  founded 
for  us.  We  cannot  use  such  things  until  we  grow  up  to  them  ; 
and  meanwhile  those  who  give  them  to  us,  withhold  the  very 
means  by  which  they  might  hasten  our  growth.  All  honor  to 
Mr,  Street  for  his  munificence  and  his  honest  desire  to  cultivate 
here  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  But  he  might  almost  as  well  have 
placed  his  Gallery  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Rail  Road,  for  all 
the  good  it  will  do  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  same  might  be  said  as  truthfully,  though  not  as  forcibly 
perhaps  made  to  appear,  of  sundry  other  endowments.  We 
question,  indeed,  to  be  a  little  irreverent,  the  utility  of  t(ie  pro- 
jected Peabody  Museum ;  the  vast  treasures  of  which  shall  be 
concentrated  upon  a  six  weeks'  course  of  lectures  in  Geol<^  ! 
The  present  cabinet  collection  in  the  dingy  yellow  building  is  no 
mean  one ;  and  yet  we  venture  to  assert  that  scores  of  visitors 
have,  in  a  half  hour's  ramble  among  the  cases,  derived  as  much 
benefit  from  the  collection,  as  any  student  now  in  college  will 
ever  do.  Will  things  be  any  better  when  the  museum  is  erected  ? 
Perhaps  the  Faculty  will  add  six  weeks  to  the  course  of  lectures 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities  for  illustration  1 

Just  such  another  six  weeks'  lecture  course  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  in  this  college.  We  wonder  some  one  doesn't 
give  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  magnificent  lab- 
oratory whereby  that  course  might  be  illustrated !  We  cannot 
help  smiling  now  as  we  remember  the  patient  endeavors  of  Prof. 
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Silliman  last  term  to  teach  chemistry  to  the  Senior  class  in  six 
weeks.  We  verily  used  to  pity  that  earnest  man  as  he  stood 
lecturing  away  enthusiastically  to  an  audience  which  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  it  could  not  learn  chemistry  in  six  weeks,  and  so 
idled  the  hour  in  dozing  and  scuffiing.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  in 
defence  of  such  a  system  that  the  college  course  oiJy  aims  to  give 
a  taste  of  these  things.  Why  not  be  consistent  and  give  us  only 
a  taste  of  Latin  and  Greek  f  What  beneficial  elTects,  for  instance, 
might  arise  from  a  six  weeks'  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Latin 
language  !  How  it  would  '*  open  the  field  "  to  our  astonished  gaze, 
so  that  in  after  years  we  might  choose  it  if  we  liked  \ 

Still  less  satisfaction  is  it  to  refer  inquiring  visitors  to  the  Sci- 
entific School,  and  say,  *'  There  things  are  done  better.  There 
more  time  and  better  apparatus  are  devoted  to  these  studies." 
We  always  wonder  when  doing  it,  whether  the  Scientific  students 
refer  visitors  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  academicals,  to  find  what 
they  in  turn  are  deficient  in. 

The  difficulty  is  radical.  The  whole  system  of  education  here 
needs  to  be  changed.  We  must  learn  something  of  chemistry 
before  we  can  use  a  fine  laboratory.  We  must  acquaint  ourselves 
somewhat  with  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences,  before  a 
Peahody  Museum  can  be  of  advantage  to  us.  We  must  cultivate 
in  some  d^ree  our  tastes,  glean  some  knowledge  of  art,  and  pei- 
haps  expand  our  souls  a  little, — before  we  can  appreciate  3  fine 
Gallery  and  School  of  the  Fine  Arts.  To  do  this,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  cut  off  at  least  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  ;  to 
raise  the  whole  curriculum  two  years  at  least.  The  next,  to  set 
the  ^e  of  admission  two  or  even  three  years  farther  forward. 
Then,  with  the  number  of  students  much  diminshed,  and  a  better 
and  more  earpest  class  in  hand,  to  commence  a  thorough  and  long 
system  of  optional  studies, — a  system  which  shall  profess  to  carry 
the  pupil  a  good  distance  into  the  science  of  language,  or  art, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  he  may  choose.  Such  a  system  would 
require  heavily  endowed  museums  and  cabinets ;  it  must  have 
costly  and  complete  laboratories ;  it  would  need  munificent  art 
galleries,  and  not  only  these,  but  music  conservatories,  botanical 
gardens,  and  various  other  elephantine  accessories,  in  the  giving 
of  which  donors  might  indulge  at  once  their  liberality  and 
their  vanity  as  much  as  they  chose.     But  such  a  state  of  things 
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would  presuppose  all  that  immense  outlay  upon  the  filling-in  pro- 
cess, all  that  symmetrical  development  and  growth  which  can 
be  secured  only  by  a  full  and  unfettered  treasury  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  Corporation;  all  the  very  things  for  which  we  are 
contending.  The  system  we  speak  of  can  no  more  exist  until 
these  preliminary  steps  have  been  taicen,  than  a  palace  could  be 
built  before  its  foundations  were  laid.  And  no  more  absurd 
would  it  be  for  the  builders  to  gather  materials  for  tower  and 
turret,  for  gates  and  all  the  rich  adornings  of  the  palace,  before 
the  walls  were  built,  than  it  is  for  generous  donors  to  endow  a 
high  latin  and  algebra  school  like  this  with  splendid  museums  and 
costly  art-galleries.  Far  better  build  us  up  first,  educate  us  up  to 
these  luxuries,  by  giving  us  well-fed  and  well-brained  professors, 
whose  business  shall  be  to  kindle  and  develop  in  us  taste,  refine- 
ment, ideality ;  placing  us  in  comfortable, — nay,  beautiful — dwel- 
lings, surrounding  us  with  natural  and  artistic  forms  and  well  laid 
grounds,  walking  with  us  through  the  best  paths  of  literature  and 
giving  us  special  time  therefor,  so  that  our  libraries  need  not  be 
mere  huge  collections  to  which  we  can  point  admiring  friends, 
nor  gardens  in  which  each  hour  spent  is  stolen  pleasure. 

Mr.  Street  we  know  meant  to  do  us  the  highest  kind  of  good ; 
and  in  speaking  well  of  him  we  by  no  means  do  it  merely  out  of 
reverence  for  the  motto  *  nil  nisi  bonum,'  etc.  His  idea  was  to 
establish  here  a  genuine  and  active  school — not  a  mere  collection 
of  paintings  and  busts — in  which  art  might  be  practically  taught. 
But  if  his  aim  was  to  benefit  either  Yale  students  or  New  Haven 
citizens,  he  might  better  have  esublished  a  first  class  daily 
newspaper  and  built  a  good  opera  house ;  while  if  he  wished  to 
advance  art,  he  might  better  have  invested  his  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  artists  of  New  York,  or  to  fouqd  a  perpetual 
course  of  lectiu'es  in  that  city.  As  far  as  real  utility  is  concerned, 
for  the  present  generation  of  either  Yale  students  or  New  Haven 
citizens,  the  Street  SchooLof  the  Fine  Arts  might  almost  as  well 
stand  in  the  middle  of  an  Illinois  prairie  as  in  the  west  corner  of 
these  college  grounds. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  all  of  us,  New  Haven  citizens  especially, 
about  as  near  ready  for  an  art  school  and  gallery  of  choice  paint- 
ings as  the  Fatagonians  are  for  Prof,  Porter's  Psychology.  Not 
a  very  cheerful  reflection  perhaps,  nor  very  complimentary  to  our 
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neighbors  ;  but  wholesome  enough  for  3  community  which  will 
fill  Music  Hall  to  overflowing  for  a  scurrilous  minstrel  troupe, 
and  suffer  fine  Shaksperian  tradegy  to  play  before  empty  seats  j — a 
community  that  will  rush  frantically  to  see  low  comedy  played, 
and  let  Italian  opera  or  a  Thomas'  orchestral  company  go  starv- 
ing from  its  doors ; — a  community,  in  short,  that  will  see  Phillips 
and  Curtiss  utterly  ruin  the  financles  of  an  Institute  course,  so 
that  Anna  Dickinson  must  be  called  upon  to  restore  them.  We 
judge  of  soil  by  the  quality  of  its  crops  sometimes.  People  who 
show  good  taste  in  one  branch  of  art  are  not  apt  to  be  doughheads 
in  another.  The  head  that  carries  an  eye  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, generally  carries  an  ear  for  good  music.  The  soul  that 
expands  while  gazing  upon  a  beautiful  masterpiece  of  the  brush 
or  the  chisel,  seldom  fails  to  drink  in  with  delight  the  grand 
strains  of  a  Mozart  and  a  Beethoven,  or  the  strange  reveries  of 
a  Hamlet. 

Yet  we  would  not  make  a  sweeping  assertion.  There  are  peo- 
ple, a  few  in  this  city,  a  few  students  in  this  college,  who  visit 
the  art  gallery  occasionally  when  it  is  nat  a  reception  night,  and 
when  they  have  ml  friends  from  out  of  town  who  must  be  taken 
through  the  formality  of  seeing  the  great  elephant.  Now  and 
then  a  person  may  be  found  who  really  goes  alone  to  walk  up  and 
down  those  galleries ;  who  will  even  draw  a  chair  and  sit  for  hours 
before  that  dark  Murillo ;  who  will  turn  then  to  "Jeremiah," 
and  after  gazing  an  hour  into  those  prophetic  eyes,  venture  to 
doubt  that  the  prophet  is  a  blacksmith  after  all,  or  that  Barak  at 
his  feet  is  a  corn  doctor.  I  have  seen  persons  once  or  twice  in 
those  galleries,  who  I  really  believed,  if  put  to  the  test,  cou'd  tell 
the  difference  between  Byzantine  art  and  Flemish  j  or  distin- 
guish between  the  truth  telling,  bandy-legged,  and  often  repulsive 
figures  of  a  Rembrandt,  and  the  soft  colorings,  the  graceful  forms 
and  spirituelle  faces  of  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Such  persons  Stand 
long  before  that  exquisite  portrait  of  Mrs.  Trumbull  \  then  turn 
and  walk  for  days  together  among  the  Jarves  pictures,  extracting 
delicious  nectar  from  that  collection  of  dry  skin  and  bones. 

But  these,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  are  few.  Ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  who  enter  that  building  are  strangers  who  think 
it  would  be  scandalous  to  leave  the  city  without  seeing  the  Art 
Gallery,  together  with  their  citizen  friends  who  go  to  show  them  the 
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way  thither.  A  resident  or  student  frequenting  the  place  alone, 
and  in  earnest,  is  an  almost  unknown  phenomenon.  The  truth 
is,  we  all  of  us  know  about  as  much  of  art  as  we  do  of  Sanskrit,  and 
we  need  a  gallery  of  the  one  about  as  much  as  we  do  a  library  of 
the  other.  I  was  strolling  one  afternoon  through  the  south  room, 
when  a  party  of  ladies  attended  by  two  gents  came  in  and  wished 
to  know  where  the  Jarves  collection  was.  I  conducted  them  to 
the  door  of  the  gallery,  when  one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed  "  Oh ! 
ain't  they  exquisite  !"  "  Beautiful !"  echoed  a  second.  "  Ele- 
gant !"  murmured  a  third :  "  Superb  !"  chimed  in  one  of  the 
gents ;  while  I  stood  wondering  and  dumb,  straining  my  eyes  to 
catch  the  sarcastic  expression  which  I  supposed  of  course  was  on 
their  faces.  But  nothing  of  the  kind.  Each  pair  of  lips  wore  an 
impcrtuble  smile  of  approval!  I  turned  away  disgusted.  And 
to  explain  my  disgust  to  those  who  have  never  seen  this  Jarves 
collection,  let  me  state  here,  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  anything 
'exquisite'  or  '  beautiful '  or  '  elegant '  or  'superb'  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  an  intelligent  man  could 
spend  a  month's  hard  study  on  any  topic  with  more  profit  than 
on  this  same  homely  Jarves  coUection. 

At  my  left  as  I  turned,  stood  that  beautiful  sutuc  of  Ruth,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  student — a  senior  in  collie — with  a  feir  lady 
on  his  arm.  I  had  turned  barely  in  time  to  overhear  him  assur- 
ing his  assenting  companion,  that  he  "  believed  that  was  cut  out 
by  Raphael !"  I  rushed  out  into  the  south  gallery.  That  witty 
lady  was  not  present  who  once  declared  that  '*  if  old  Jeremiah 
could  only  see  Mr.  AUston's  picture  of  bim,  he  would  assuredly 
write  another  chapter  of  Lamentations ! "  Had  she  been  present 
I  might  have  asked  her  opinion  of  some  of  the  other  pictures, 
perhaps  that  gorgeous  view  of  the  White  Mountains,  by  Wust. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  she  would  have  remarked,  "  That's  nice !" 

Such  is  the  appreciation  of  our  last  and  greatest  elephant. 
What  shall  be  the  next  ?  Or  possibly  will  people  see  some  day, 
that  dolbrs — unlabeled,  undedicated  dollars — and  not  elephants, 
are  the  great  and  pressing  want  of  Yale  College  f 
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MR.  FOPP'S  MATRIMONIAL    HERESY. 

A  FEW  evenings  since,  we  were  surprised,  and,  to  tell  the 
trulh,  not  a  little  vexed  by  the  intrusion  of  Mr.  Fopp.  Of 
Fopp's  liability  to  drop  in  upon  us  at  any  time,  we  were  well 
enough  aware,  to  be  sure ;  but  we  had  taken  such  immense  pains 
that  Fopp  should  be  apprised  of  our  idea  of  him,  that  we  had 
confidently  looked  forward  to  a  discontinuance  of  his  calls.  But 
Fopp,  as  everybody  knows,  is  an  amazingly  cheeky  fellow.  Think- 
ing that  our  disparaging  remarks  about  him  were  aggravated  by  a 
surplus  of  bite,  and  that  the  acrimony  of  our  own  feelings  toward 
him  would  work  off  with  the  sourness  of  our  stomach,  he  had 
called,  he  said,  to  inquire  about  our  health,  but  really,  as  we  dis- 
covered, to  lecture  us  upon  matrimony.  No  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Fopp,  will  dispute  his  ability  in  this  sphere.  His  conversa- 
tion is  as  redolent  of  the  ladies  as  his  hair  of  pomatum — it 
sparkles  with  matrimonial  philosophy,  like  a  January  heaven  with 
stars. 

Scarcely,  said  Mr.  Fopp  after  a  few  preliminary  flourishes, 
scarcely  is  the  young  adolescent  uncaged  from  home,  before  he 
has  concentrated  his  affections  upon  some  sweet  Dulcinea.  The 
two  are  thrown  together  by  chance ;  their  hearts  are  bcserged  by 
a  reciprocal  emotion  of  love.  The  amorous  swain  awaits  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  for  declaring  his  passion ;  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunity very  soon  arrives,  the  happy  day  is  appointed,  and  the 
twain  become  one.  Such,  said  Mr.  Fopp,  with  note-worthy 
precision,  is  the  whole  history  of  plebeian  courtship  and  mar- 
riage ;  but  I  tell  you  that  the  rainbow  does  not  sooner  lose  its 
hues  than  do  such  hasty  marriages  their  hopes  of  happiness. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  young  friend,  (we  were  Fopp's  senior  by 
some  five  years),  depend  upon  it,  that  early  and  hasty  mar- 
riages are  among  the  curses  that  were  entailed  upon  an  erring 
race'.  They  are  forbidden  fruit,  of  which  to  partake,  experience 
has  demonstrated,  is  to  be  wretched. 

But  among  the  wealthier  and  higher  classes  of  society,  mar- 
riages are  contracted  less  hastily,  and  more  after  the  manner  of 
business    exactness.      Here  you  see  the  affections  bartered  for 
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beauty,  for  money  or  for  station.  The  patrician  young  lady  is 
educated  into  regarding  matrimony  as  the  grand  object  of  life. 
Every  thing  that  she  does,  is  done  with  a  view  of  facilitating  this 
desideratum.  The  delicacy  with  which  she  touches  her  piano  or 
harpstrings  is  one  of  the  jpclceyisms  of  the  trade.  The  lan- 
guishment  with  which  she  drops  her  throbbing  temples  upon  your 
manly  breast  in  the  midst  of  the  polka  or  the  waltz,  pursued 
Mr.  Fopp  with  becoming  warmth  and  eloquence,  is  an  enchant- 
ment designed  to  warp  the  victim's  judgment  before  she  assails 
his  heart.  And  it  is  wise,  wise  in  the  young  lady  to  do  so — for 
if  the  young  men  should  exercise  sound  judgment  in  the  disposal 
of  their  hearts,  I  &ncy,  said  Mr,  Fopp  in  a  tone  of  levity, 
that  the  connubial  epidemic  would  rapidly  abate. 

Music  and  dancing,  resumed  Mr.  Fopp  after  a  momentary 
pause,  arc  the  main  agents  in  the  matrimonial  market.  As  the 
soldier  is  allured  to  danger  by  the  inspiriting  power  of  the  fife,  so 
the  music  of  the  harp  or  the  plaintive- voiced  guitar  has  ravished 
many  a  young  man's  heart,  and  led  him  into  dangers  that  he  knew 
not  of.  Even  I,  quoth  Mr.  Fopp,  whose  heart  is  encrusted 
with  experience,  and  subordinate  to  the  brain,  even  I  have  some- 
times felt  the  lethargic  elTect  of  music  upon  the  judgment,  when 
listening  to  the  warblings  of  some  honey-toned  Amaryllis.  The 
young  man  mustered  into  society  and  unadvised  of  the  snares 
that  are  kid  for  him,  is  often  made  captive  by  some  virgin  war- 
rior, before  he  has  even  suspected,  much  less  provided  s^inst  the 
insecurity  of  his  situation. 

But  dancing  is  even  more  seductive  than  music.  Let  mc 
put  into  prose  the  poetry  of  your  ball-rooms.  Thither  go  a  hun- 
dred pretty  women,  a  few  in  search  of  pleasure  only,  the  most  in 
search  of  husbands  as  well.  Out  of  this  latter  class  wives  can  be 
selected,  which,  Hke  spectacles  (to  copy  from  Goldsmith),  are 
adapted  to  every  age  between  sixteen  and  sixty.  A  half-hour 
being  occupied  in  the  toilet  room  and  devoted  to  the  tightening 
of  corsets  and  the  application  of  rougt,  they  are  prepared  to  enter 
as  Saint  John  once  did,  into  the  market-place.  Their  adornments 
of  dress  and  gew-gaws  of  iinery  are  designed,  lotus-like,  to  in- 
toxicate the  unwary  victim's  judgement,  and  make  him  a  dutiful 
subject  at  the  shrine  of  female  power.  We  reminded  Mr. 
Fopp  that  he  was  transgressing  the  prose  which  he  had  promised 
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us,  but  heedless  of  the  interruption,  he  proceeded.  Soon  music 
rises  with  its  voluptuous  swell.  The  lady,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
horse-jockeys,  is  now  shown  off — in  other  words  she  dances. 
The  gentlemen  are  the  witnesses  to  her  graceful  curvetings,  to 
'the  tripping  of  her  light  fantastic  toe  'j  they  arc  invited  to  look 
at  the  symmetry  of  the  animal's  build,  to  note  its  movements, 
almost  as  airy  and  elastic  as  those  of  the  fabled  Pegasus.  Nay 
this  is  not  all.  The  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to  try  for  himself; 
he  may  clasp  that  tautened  waist,  he  may  measure  that  light 
step,  may  hear  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  soft  breathing,  may  refresh 
his  manliness  by  2  view  of  beauties  that  are  but  half  concealed. 

The  young  lady  of  the  ball-room  literally  '  may  be  seen  of 
men.'  The  '  human  form  divine '  is  put  to  the  use  of  a  mer- 
chant's show  case.  Those  articles  that  most  address  the  senses 
arc  carefully  exposed  with  the  view  of  facilitating  their  sale. 

Mr.  Fopp,  psychologically  measured,  had  reached  *'  Part 
Fourth";  he  turned  his  mind  in  upon  itself:  for  several  minutes 
he  was  strangely  reticent  and  reflective ;  then  exhausting  a  goblet 
of  wine,  he  proceeded  as  follows.  Love,  my  dear  fellow,  ap- 
pertains to  fogyism,  and  is  now  well  nigh  become  obsolete.  A 
few,  it  is  true,  even  at  this  late  day,  maintain  that  a  degree  of 
mutual  respect  and  affection  between  the  candidates  for  marriage, 
is  essential  to  their  contracting  the  matrimonial  alliance,  but  the 
advocates  of  such  an  idea  are  rapidly  becoming  of  fewer  number 
and  of  more  questionable  gentility.  These  few  belong  to  the  oi 
TOlio/ — to  the  under-siratum  of  society.  The  eminently  genteel, 
of  whom,  my  dear  fellow,  you  and  I  arc  a  part,  repudiate  this 
senseless  idea.  We  would  make  the  romance  of  the  heart  sub- 
ordinate to  the  dicUtes  of  judgment.  We  would  marry  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  and  not  for  a  fancied  affection.  We  would 
become  husbands  whenever  our  creditors  should  become  pressing. 
We  would  be  sons-in-law,  whenever  our  houses  should  get  mort- 
gaged. In  a  word,  we  would  marry,  if  by  doii^  so,  our  liabili- 
ties might  be  cancelled. 

Such  is  our  philosophy  of  marriage ;  a  philosophy  that  ought, 
at  once,  to  recommend  itself  to  every  prudent  and  thoughtful 
man;  and  yet,  said  Mr.  Fopp  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  even  among 
my  own  sex  I  have  encountered  objectors  to  this  doctrine — men 
who  prate  of  the  fancied  '  flame ' — who  complain  of  the  absence 
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of  the  '  divine  spark,'  and  raven-like,  croak  out  prophecies  of 
future  unhappiness ;  men  who  would  forfeit  everything  to  a  mere 
heart  affection,  which  their  seedy  coat  and  unpolished  boots  should 
teach  them  to  control.  I  tell  you,  it  makes  me,  who  am  a  pru- 
dent man,  blush  to  see  the  improvidence  of  such  men. 

Mr.  Fopp  paused ;  not  like  Antony,  that  his  heart  might  come 
back  to  him  again,  but  that  he  might  take  another  draught  of 
wine — which  being  done,  he  resumed  as  follows.  Let  us  suppose 
that  you  or  I,  or  any  other  poor  de?il,  has  married  an  heiress. 
Are  we  to  be  blamed  for  it  i  If  we  furnish  the  brains,  ought  not 
our  wives  to  contribute  the  funds  ?  Or,  if  we  be  good  men,  ought 
we  not  to  be  valued  at  a  high  price?  Are  there  not  traits  of 
character  and  gifts  of  education  which  will  outweigh  the  bulkiest 
purse  f  But,  says  the  objector,  you  altogether  ignore  the  existence 
of  love,  that  characteristic  of  humanity,  which  sprung  from  heaven 
and  which  glorifies  earth  ;  that  type  of  ingenuous  youth  which 
makes  life  a  holiday  and  the  home  a  paradise.  It  is  vain,  said 
Mr.  Fopp,  in  vain  to  reason  with  such  dogmatists.  They  for- 
get that  love  is  evanescent ;  that  like  an  ignited  taper,  its  first  is 
its  brightest  glow  ;  that  the  domestic  paradise  is  liable  to  the  in 
tnision  of  bitter  trouble,  and  a  serpent  tongue  whispering  of 
misplaced  confidence,  and  of  a  mis-mated  and  unhappy  life. 
Love,  my  dear  fellow,  requires  a  peculiar  regimen.  It  does  not 
fatten  in  poverty,  or  on  a  dinner  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  sprout  of 
the  heart,  requiring  for  its  growth,  the  clear  morning  sunshine  of 
youth  ;  but  clouds  of  care  and  trouble  will  sooner  or  later  come 
and  darken  the  sun-rays  and  like  the  sensitive  plant,  it  withers  up 
and  dies.  Yet  love  is  a  mighty  popular  and  pretty-sounding 
word,  and  one  that  you  could  scarcely  spare  when  making  your 
proposal. 

But  in  this  connection,  remarked  Mr.  Fopp,  as  though  he 
were  the  lecturer  and  not  the  bore,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
observe  that  female  beauty,  like  the  male's  education  and  talent, 
has  its  price.  The  maximum  value  of  beauty  is  a  lordly  million- 
aire. The  minimum  value  of  beauty  I  have  never  been  able  to 
satisfactorily  determine.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  a  city  mer- 
chant to  a  county  squire.  It  fluctuates,  like  the  gold  which  it 
covets.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  favorableness  of  the  lady's 
age,  upon  her  sprightliness  of  speech  and  action,   upon  her  mas- 
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tering  those  tender  blandishments  that  suggest  to  us  some 
naughty  thoughts,  but  win  for  her  the  desired  proposal.  The 
beauty  of  sweet  sixteen  catches  the  millionaire ;  but  when  six 
years  older,  unless  circumstances  unusually  befriend  her,  her 
beauty  begins  to  wane  and  her  chances  of  getting  the  millionaire 
become  less.  At  twenty-five,  she  lowers  her  hopes  another  peg ; 
and  now,  if  she  be  wise,  she  brings  her  remaining  charms  to  bear, 
not  upon  the  bloated  money-lender,  but  upon  some  flourishing 
city  merchant,  or  some  well-fed  city  official.  At  thirty,  when 
time  has  mildewed  her  complexion  and  her  chances,  she  retires 
from  her  former  sphere  of  operations,  becomes  of  a  sudden,  de- 
vout in  a  country  meeting-house,  makes  a  call  or  two  at  the 
country  parsonage,  and  finally  ends  her  virgin  anxiety  by  wedding 
the  clergyman.  I  would  not  willingly  misrepresent  any  one's 
motives,  said  Fopp,  as  though,  like  Brutus,  he  were  an  honor- 
able man,  but  I  can't  repress  the  suspicion  that  the  conversion 
of  your  faded  beauties  is  oftener  more  fictitious  than  real — that  it 
is  a  trick  against  the  unmarried  parson,  a  mere  bait  for  the  mat- 
rimonial noose. 

At  this  point  we  interrupted  Fopp,  as  is  our  custom  whenever 
he  reaches  such  a  d^ree  of  impertinence,  and  plainly  told  him 
what   we   thought   of  him.     Ah !   my  dear   young   friend,   he 

replied,  with  a  placid,  imperturbable  smile, but  we  had  placed 

already  a  door  and  a  flight  of  stairs  between  us,  and  submitted 
Joyfully  to  a  temporary  exile  from  our  domicile  which  should 
give  respite  to  our  lacerated  feelings.  We  take  the  liberty  to 
offer  these  pernicious  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fopp's  to  the  public, 
once  for  alt,  in  the  faint  hope  that  the  said  Fopp  may  therewith 
rest  content ;  or  at  least,  no  loiter  seek  heartsease  exclusively  in 
our  humble  hermitage. 
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TWO  MOONS. 

The  poet  wt  upon  the  fence,  * 

One  loTcly  night  in  Soph'more  year: — 
The  breeze  wu  loli,  [he  sky  wu  clear — 
He  thought  no  one  could  overheu. 
And  he  did  thui  a 


"Shine  on,  O  silver'heaniing  Moon! 

E'en  though  you  glow  with  borrowed  iaj«  i- 
No  Dickeimin  yout  coune  delays, 
AnJ  holds  you  back  '  until  you  pip," 
Aa  he  held  me  thU  noon. 


'Shine  on, 

0 

myitlc-fi 

.red  Moon  1 

VoMfao 

e  I 

think  is 

scly  check  :- 

I  wish  I' 

ih: 

id  it  all, 

lajt 

week. 

'  When  CO 

ape  .  flu, 

nk 

in  Greek 

I  feU  dowi 

"  shine  on,  O  ijuondam-wonhipped  Moon  f 
Your  ■  lay '  u  god  was  baled  on  rock : — 
Were  1  aa  unknown  in  the  tlock 
Who  run  me,  lorely  I'd  be  Coch, 
And  doubtless  cake  the  Spoon. 
"Shine  on,  O  cTcr-constanC  Moon  t 
.  I  love  your  lofi,  aUuring,  light  :— 
And,  as  I  bid  you  now  good  night, 
Rejmce  Co  think   no  foe  can  blight 
Your  glory,  which  will  stUl  beam  bright 
When  comes  another  June." 

The  poet  leaned  acrotithe  fi:nce. 
One  dismal  night  in  Junior  year  j— 
The  wind  wai  ch'iU,  the  iky  wu  drear. 
He,  careless  who  should  oierhear. 
These  words  did  thus  dlspenie : 

«  Keep  dark,  you  flickering  lunar  ball ! 

I  now,  abs  I  know  what  you  are  i — 

Yoor  ugly  mug  I'd  like  to  mar. 

And  smear  it  over  thick  with  tar. 

So  that  yoB  couldn't  ihine  ac  all. 

"  Keep  dark,  you  pock-marked  lunar  ball 
Old  Tycho's  Jtreaks  please  now  celai ; 
Remember  that  you  can't  melt  wa»  j 
Your  hoiiiDDtal  parallai 
I  neter  could  recall. 
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"  Kiep  dwfc,  eccentric  iDur  b«ll  I 

Ym  doublf  coned,  libntiog  orb, 

Oa  [he  blue  ikji  >  bideous  diub, 

Whjr  did  fou  all  my  ttaad  ahaoA, 

Which  at  the  beat  mt  imallf 

"  Keep  dirk,  iDtemperate  Innar  bill  I 
Ko  mtcr  can  four  lut&ee  ihow  ;— 
And  jet  your  baleful  beiDW  below 
CiuM  euthly  tidet  (a  ebb  end  flow. 
To  rile  and  then  to  AIL 

"  Keep  dvk,  inconilint  lunu  ball  I 

I  hate  your  ghoitly  glimmering  glare :" 
I  nov  vichdnw  me  to  my  lair 
A  ildiuilng  paper  to  prepare: — 
To-mafTow  I  the  fate)  mou  date, 
Iniide  Alomai  Hall." 


The  poet  haunt*  the  lence  do  more ; 
No  more  the  college  knowi  hit  iace : 
Fair  Luna^i  anne  he  coa]dn*t  tncc  i 
Tbey  theretore  "lat  upoD  hie  cue," 
And  «re  hk  lOB  deplore. 

The  moon  thinea  on  just  at  before, 
Apparently  all  anavrara 
How  much  it  adda  to  Kndent  care. 
How  tuud  it  makea  the  Jooiix  aweer 
That  annula  ate  a  bore. 


CANDY  SAMUEL. 

I  LEARNED  the  story  of  Samuel  Ferris'  life,  not  from  dusty 
folios  and  yellow  letters.  I  have  neither  seiircbcd  the  College  . 
records  nor  disturbed  the  books  in  the  libraries  of  Linonia  and 
Brothers-in-Unity.  No  discoveiy  of  hidden  manuscripts  has 
lightened  the  biographical  labor.  The  story  has  been  taken  from 
the  lips  of  its  hero,  and  is  in  substance  an  autobiography. 

Theodore  Ferris  was  born  in  the  month  of  April,  thirty  years 
ago.  He  looks  older,  but  for  this  appearance,  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  be  has  passed,  easily  account.  His  wrinkles  are 
made  more  by  experience  than  by  time.     He  has  not  always  been 

vot.  xxxiv.  12 
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a  citizen  of  New  Haven  or  the  Union.  Toronto,  in  Canada,  is 
his  birthplace.  The  Ferris  family,  however,  I  am  happy  to  write, 
is  an  old  United  States  one,  but  they  are  none  of  your  mushroom  ' 
aristocracy,  fresh  from  cane-iields  or  rice-swamps,  for  from  the 
earliest  records  they  have  lived  in  the  North,  and  in  the  days  of 
slavery  belonged  to  the  Ferrises  of  Westchester, 

Samuel's  father  sought  his  fortune  in  chopping  wood  and  doing 
errands  for  bluff  Canadians,  but  while  our  hero  was  yet  a  baby, 
came  bacit  to  the  United  States  and  found  employment  in  the 
tea  and  flour  warehouses  of  New  York  where  he  easily  gained 
large  wages,  for  he  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  not  afraid  of  work. 
Sam  grew  to  the  ^e  of  sixteen,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the 
metropolis.  Few  perceived  the  indications  of  iiiture  greatness, 
which  were  destined  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  purveyor  of 
sweets  to  Yale  College.  Our  hero  did  not  waste  his  time,  how- 
ever, but  advanced  through  the  third  reader  and  began  the  multi- 
plication table  and  elementary  geography,  although  he  confesses 
he  was  not  very  diligent  in  his  studies  at  that  time,  and  says  he 
gained  most  of  his  knowledge  away  from  school. 

In  1854  he  came  to  New  Haven.  He  was  the  smallest  of  the 
family,  but  strong  and  intelligent,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  as  well  as  any  man.  His  eyes  were  then  bright  and 
piercing.  Until  this  period  his  father  had  supported  him,  but  the 
boy  now  wished  to  make  his  own  living,  and  with  this  intention 
devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  cookery,  for  which  his  race  have  a 
peculiar  talent.  But  he  was  no  domestic  drudge,  whose  most 
distant  expedition  is  a  walk  to  the  docks  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
To  use  his  own  words,  fae  wanted  to  be  stirring  about  and  seeing 
the  world.  Through  this  love  of  adventure,  he  em.barked  on  a  ' 
coasting  schooner,  owned  by  the  Trowbridgcs,  and  set  sail  for 
the  West  Indies.  One  voyage  but  deepened  his  love  of  ocean, 
and  for  years  he  was  a  landsman  only  at  distant  intcrvab.  He 
became  an  adept  in  his  art,  or  he  says  with  just  pride,  he  ^'  could 
cook  as  well  as  a  woman."  In  stormy  nights  his  hand  was  also 
useful  in  reeling^  sails  and  pulling  ropes.  We  may  well  believe 
at  such  times  h&  was  no  skulker. 

The  staple  of  the  coasting  trade  at  the  time  was  molasses. 
Perhaps  this  circumstance  afterwards  inspired  him  with  his  im- 
mortal idea  of  making  molasses  candy.  This,  however,  is  only 
conjecture.     Our  bic^raphy  deals  with  facts. 
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One  summer  morning  the  schooner  Gil  Bias  cleared  from 
West  Haven  with  a  full  crew,  among  whom  was  Samuel  at  his 
usual  station,  by  the  brass  kettle  in  the  galley.  The  trip  was 
successful  for  the  owners,  but  unfortunate  for  the  cook.  His 
band  became  partially  disabled  and  his  vision  very  obscure.  He 
had  formed  bright  plans  for  a  voyage  to  Europe,  These  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  and  felt  very  badly  for  a  time,  but,  like  a  man, 
commenced  to  earn  his  living  by  peddling  oranges  and  lemons 
about  the  streets  of  New  Haven. 

He  was  now  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  career.  A  friend 
taught  him  to  make  molasses  candy,  and  destiny  led  him  to  con- 
centrate his  enei^ieg  in  selling  this  luxury  to  students.  His 
friend,  who  was  also  a  candy  seller,  bad  at  the  time  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  college  trade,  and  feeling  himself  above  compe- 
tition, was  perfectly  willing  to  instruct  Samuel  in  the  art  of  making 
candy  for  the  small  sum  of  thirty-five  cents.  He  had  no  idea  what  a 
formidable  rival  he  was  raising  up  against  himself.  This  little 
business  af&ir  was  the  most  brilliant  bargain  Samuel  Ferris  ever 
made.  He  says  himself  the  instruction  was  worth  far  more  than 
what  he  paid  for  it.  The  pupil  grew  mightier  than  his  master. 
He  commenced  a  brisk  competition  and  finally  drove  him  from 
the  contest.  His  instructor  has  worked  in  a  wagon  factory  ever 
since,  save  a  short  interval  when  he  was  In  the  army.  Sam's 
next  competitor  was  a  nameless  worthy  from  New  York,  who 
sold  such  excellent  cream  candy  as  to  secure  a  large  share  of  the 
college  patronage.  But  Hannibal,  who  then  worked  in  a  regular 
confectionary  shop,  taught  Sam  to  make  nicer  cream  candy  than 
his  rivalf  who  also  gave  up  the  contest,  sold  his  sugar  kettle  and 
chickens  to  Samuel,  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
But  of  late  years,  Hannibal  himself  has  entered  the  lists  against 
his  former  pupil,  and  the  competition  of  the  candy  men  waxes 
hot.  Sam  has,  however,  a  wily  plan  to  overcome  Hannibal  next 
summer,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  disclose. 

The  year  1859  was  marked  by  two  important  events  in  our 
hero's  career  ;  his  marriage  to  Miss  Wright,  and  his  purchase  of 
the  &mous  tin  box,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  carried  his  wares. 
The  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  four  children.  The  tin  box 
is  still  good,  although  it  has  lost  the  brass  handle  and  key,  which 
adorned  it  when  new,  and  has  received  but  one  coat  of  paint  in 
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nine  years.  When  Sam  commenced  trade  he  carried  with  this 
box  a  hasket  of  oranges.  The  principal  consumers  of  the  golden 
fruit  were  southern  students,  and  Mr.  Ferris  relates  with  appro- 
bation that  one  collegian  from  the  cotton  states  would  buy  about 
a  dozen  oranges  every  day  and  eat  them  from  morning  till  night, 
saying  they  reminded  him  of  home.  Since  i860,  when  the  stream 
of  southern  students  was  checked  by  war,  apples  have  been  in 
the  most  demand. 

Sam  has  appeared  in  Spoon  exhibition  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, and  says  he  had  the  best  time  two  years  ago  when  he  acted  as 
judge  in  prize  debate,  and  refreshed  himself  occasionally  during 
his  arduous  labors  by  sipping  champagne. 

When  Sam  was  a  sailor,  he  wore  a  fierce  moustache,  but  has 
softened  the  general  appearance  of  his  face  by  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  it  and  addti^  side  whiskers.  The  ring  in  bis  left  car 
was  presented  to  him  by  an  English  sailor.  That  in  his  right 
ear,  as  he  observed  with  a  chuckle,  was  given  to  him  by  a  young 
woman.  The  silver  ring  on  his  finger  belongs  properly  to  his 
aunt.  The  gold  ring  was  given  to  him  by  another  young  woman. 
I  accused  him  of  being  a  flirt  in  his  younger  d^ys,  but  although 
he  laughed  he  said  he  was  wilder  since  his  marriage  than  he  had 
been  before  that  event. 

Sam's  immediate  relations  are  not  &mous,  but  this  does  not 
prove  his  family  stock  to  be  a  lowly  one,  for,  like  the  century 
plant,  it  may  only  bloom  once  in  a  hundred  years  and  then  pro- 
duce a  perfect  flower. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  a  life  more  adventurous  than  many  of  us 
irn^ned.  We  hope  it  may  long  be  preserved,  for  if  the  Candy 
Man  were  removed,  college  life  would  lose  much  of  its  sweet- 
ness. H.   B.   M. 
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A  FEW  CONTRASTS. 

The  shortness  of  the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
is  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  our  college  life  }  to  those  who 
see  the  ludicrous  in  things  as  well  as  to  those  who  seek  a  moral 
for  every  event,  there  is  a  wide  iield  for  discovery  *,  and  he  must 
be  a  vegetable,  indeed,  who  can  pass  these  years  without  finding 
that  in  comparison  we  may  begin,  in  contrast  continue,  and  in 
merriment  end,  if  we  but  will,  the  days  of  our  college  years. 
The  Freshman  "new  to  earth  and  sky  "is  grieved  that  his  po- 
liteness to  the  conductor  of  our  matins  is  una[q>reciated,  and 
while  being  hurried  out  of  chapel,  finds  little  truth  and  less  con- 
solation in  the  wise  remark  of  Mr.  Descartes,  ^'  Cogito  ergo 
sum."  By  umilar  acts  of  comparison  we  are  all  often  obliged 
to  conclude  that  wt  are  mt  (some)  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  contrast  between  the  Professor  who  "  slightly  cauterized  his 
fingers  in  experimenul  research,"  and  him  who  makes  such  wise 
sayings  as  "  small  boys  swap  cents,"  is  usually  remarkable,  phys- 
ically as  well  as  psychologically  ;  as  Shakespeare  makes  Caesar 
say — 

"  Let  me  Iutc  men  aboot  idc  that  an  Ht, 
"  Sleek-beaded  men  ind  nich  n  ileep  o'  nigliti  j 
"  Yood  Cuuiu  hi)  ■  lean  ini  huagi;  look, 
"  *  *  luch  mea  are  dingerpu.** 

We  should  cultivate  the  former,  for  they  are  susceptible,  while 
from  the  man  of  lean  and  hungry  looks,  proceed  such  sounds  as 
"  below  average,"  "  conditions,"  "  dropped,"  and  such  like  hated 
phrases.  We  once  knew  a  man  so  bashful  that  the  sight  of  a 
hair  pin  or  a  lace  veil  would  bring  the  blush  ;  his  intimate  friend 
tried  to  inaugurate  for  him  a  flirtation  with  a  milliner's  wax  woman. 
We  cannot  commend  either  as  examples  to  our  tender  readers, 
but  merely  make  the  mention  to  show  a  law  of  contrast. 

Here  the  boating-man  and  the  dyspeptic }  the  jolty  man  and 
the  confirmed  croaker,  arc  harnessed  together  and  pull  well.  The 
**  Philosophicals"  and  "  Disappointments"  are  often  most  intimate, 
while  "  Colloquies  "  and  **  Obloquies,"  which  are  so  closely  alike, 
more  often  remain  apart.  Poverty  and  wealth  go  hand  in  hand 
for  the  coveted  sheepskin.     Most  of  us  long  to  be  just  what  we 
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are  not,  spite  of  the  fables  which  tcll  us  how  unfortunate  the 
realization  of  this  wish  has  often  proved.  To  see  the  LiHputian 
admire  and  envy  the  seven-footer,  while  the  latter  returns  the 
compliment,  merely  shows  what  ungrateful  wretches  we  can  be. 
We  are  unique  in  many  of  our  customs — barbarous  too,  perhaps 
— but  the  sight  of  a  dozen  Seniors  trying  to  exact  a  supper  from 
a  Freshman  ;  of  fences  and  buildings  painted  gratuitously  with  a 
taste  which  challenges  the  frescoes  of  the  old  cathedrals  in  all 
but  color  of  paint,  makes  us  long  for  the  flesh  pots  of  some  *'  fresh 
water "  College  where,  comparatively  speaking,  every  man  can 
recline  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  even  though  the  Fresh- 
man goes  unbled  and  the  citizen  buys  his  own  paint  pot. 

We  have  some  degree  of  gushing  affection  for  our  *'  Alma  Mater 
dear,  etc."  and  expect  to  have  the  requisite  supply  of  tears  sent 
on  for  class  day,  but  we  do  think  that  in  respect  to  many  small 
vices,  of  which  these  are  but  trifling  and  trtte  examples,  we  sufler 
by  contrast  with  our  more  inland,  and  therefore,  as  we  imagine, 
less  civilized  institutions.  The  distinction,  however,  which  here 
at  least  is  most  observable,  is  that  between  men  of  manly  indepen- 
dence and  unmanly  dependence^  which,  though  often  noticed,  ought 
never  to  be  an  exhausted  theme  until  the  "  fools  are  all  dead."  It  is 
not  less  amusing  to  note  the  deep  personal  interest  which  many 
men  take  in  their  division  officer,  or  even  in  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, when  an  examination  is  pending,  than  to  see  the  deep  lack 
which  is  not  unfreqiiently  returned.  These  decided  cases  of  love 
lost  conduce  to  a  smile.  But  the  mutual  tickling  plan  works  more 
smoothly  in  our  relations  to  each  other ;  we  are  more  ready  and 
easy  to  gull  and  be  gulled ;  and  the  radiant  smile  of  politeness  when 
there  is  an  axe  to  grind,  contrasted  with  the  refreshing  coolness 
when  the  notse  of  the  grinding  becomes  low,  is  fraught  with 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  for  the  party  of  the  second  part — 
but  with  most  ludicrous  feelings  to  disinterested  witnesses.  If 
we  could  see  ourselves  as  others  sec  us,  there  would  '*  probably  " 
be  more  manliness  in  the  world.  It  is  positively  astounding  to 
note  how  low  a  man  will  stoop  to  accomplish  ends  which  in  a 
year  he  will  look  upon  as  at  least  puerile.  Fortune  most  fre- 
frequently  deprives  these  of  their  glory  in  the  end.  Mark  the 
upright  man  who  scorns  this  groveling  meanness ;  inspect  his 
conduct  whose  independence  has  been  his  boast,   and  constrast 
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his  success  with  the  "toady's."  Where  has  the  latter  retained 
that  hold  which  he  has  gained  by  deceit ;  where  has  the  other  lost, 
hy  his  strong  character,  the  affections  of  a  worthy  man  f  And  yet 
men  will  insist  on  cutting  olF  their  own  noses  out  of  '*  sheer  cus- 
sedness."  Verily,  if  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  seen  half  the 
vicious  instincts  which  are  daily  displayed  in  any  of  our  enlight- 
ened communities  or  refined  and  select  cliques,  they  would  have 
repented  long  ago.  Why  should  we  let  manly  independence  die 
out  ?  We  admire  it,  but  shun  it;  we  preach  it,  but  look  to  others 
for  its  practice  ;  we  long  for  it,  but  hW  to  grasp  it  when  within 
our  reach.  Do  we  wait  for  secret  societies  and  the  marking 
system  to  be  abolished  ?  The  evil  will  be  the  same,  though  the 
immediate  causes  differ.  We  suspect  we  hit  the  answer  a  few 
lines  above  ;  "  Not  till  all  the  fools  are  dead."  We  can  then 
but  pray  for  an  increase  of  funerals !  We  close  with  the  hope  that 
you  will  remember,  gentle  reader,  the  proposition  which  we  had 
intended  to  prove  when  we  began,  but  which  our  digressions  have 
made  impossible — that  "  like  poles  of  a  m^net  repel,  and  unlike 
attraa." 


TWO   FLAWS  IN  THE  "SYSTEM." 

I  HAVE  long  wondered  what  ails  us  students  of  Americas 
colics.  What  is  the  reason  that  every  week  the  Courant 
finds  it  necessary  to  publish  a  fresh  tirade  against  college  misde- 
meanors }  that  city  papers  abound  in  sneering  allusions  to  stu- 
dents ;  that  worthy  old  citizens  pass  groups  of  us,  ominously 
shaking  their  heads,  and  nervous  landladies  prate  eternally  of  the 
good  time  coming,  when  they  shall  take  no  more  of  us  to  board ; 
while  the  city  must  keep  half  a  dozen  of  glaziers  in  constant 
exercise  upon  its  street  lamps,  and  the  Faculty  must  employ 
nightwatcbmen  to  prevent  the  "coal  yards"  being  burned,  the 
fence  torn  up,  or  some  slumbering  tutor's  windows  broken  about 
his  ears? 

I  take  consolation  in  knowii^  ttiat  we  of  Yale  are  not  the 
only  college  students  ^inst  whom  such   charges  might  be 
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brought ;  but  consolation  at  best  is  poor  stuff;  it  never  remedies 
the  evil.  To  gay  that  college  students  in  America  are  everywhere 
pretty  much  the  same,  viz ;  what  a  civilized  European  would  be 
likely  to  call  a  set  of  savages  or  idiots,  according  as  he  found 
them  drunk  or  sober, — is  not  veiy  gratifying  to  a  patriotic 
American.  It  aigucs  either  that  American  college  youths  are, 
in  every  point  of  common  sense  and  refinement,  inferior  to  the 
University  scholar  of  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  or  that  there  is 
some  great  fault  in  the  American  college  system.  To  these  two 
alternatives  I  would  like  to  ask  attention. 

Does  the  American  student  in  European  universities  find 
himself  at  once  among  equals — or  among  superiors  }  Does  be 
find  them  developing  forces  of  character  or  mind  that  are  new  to 
him ;  or  discovers  he  among  them  a  sense  of  honor,  a  h^b  tone, 
or  generous  sentiment,  to  which  his  own  soul  is  a  stranger  ? 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  other  alternative.  There  must  be 
some  great  defect  in  the  American  coll^  system,  that  shows 
our  young  men, — wh'tU  at  college  tnly^ — in  such  unhappy  contrast 
with  German  and  English  students. 

The  recent  disturbance  at  Williams  college  brings  up  again  a 
subject  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  chat  nothing  short  of  a 
most  menacing  condition  of  things,  like  the  present,  can  make  it 
interesting.  I  mean  the  subject  of  college  discipline.  Once 
more  we  have  thrown  upon  us  the  grave  doubts  and  ques- 
tions, the  numberless  speculations  that  have  been  expended  upon 
this  subject  of  *'  governing  "  college  youth. 

That  youth  need  "governing,"  is,  I  believe,  everywhere  in 
this  country  practically  assumed.  That  college  youth  especially 
need  it,  one  would  infer  to  be  the  conviction  of  at  least  all  our 
college  Faculties.  Certain  it  is,  that  college  youth  are  honored 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  it.  '^  Governing  "  is  made  a  part 
of  the  "  system,"  and  doubtless  our  intellectual  development 
would  be  incomplete  without  its  beneficent  aid.  This,  at  least 
is  the  practical  form  in  which  the  subject  is  put  to  us.  There 
is  scarcely  a  school,  seminary,  or  college  in  the  land,  whether  it 
teach  much  or  little,  well  or  ill,  that  is  not  fortified  with  a  stout 
disciplinary  code.  Brains  are  very  good  in  their  way,  and  it 
might  be  well,  under  favoi;^Ie  circumstances,  to  cultivate  them  ; 
learning,  indeed,  is  useful,  and  the  scholars  should  get  learning : 
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good  teachers  may  well  be  employed  to  instruct  these  youth,  and 
appropriate  studies  should  be  selected  with  care ;  but  above  all 
things,  let  us  establish  "  order,"  let  us  have  "  discipline ;"  these 
precious  souls  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  astray  ;  wc  must  hedge 
them  well  in  with  restrictions  ;  they  must  conform  to  "  rules  ;" 
ay,  regulation,  regulation  is  everything ! 

This  is  practically  the  language  of  our  Faculties  in  their  cabinet  ' 
meetings.  Accordingly,  much  pains  are  taken  to  form  a  suitable 
code-^a  code  which  shall  comprise  enough  restrictions,  prohibi- 
tions and  the  like,  to  secure  the  student  beyond  a  doubt  from  all 
paths  of  temptation,  all  deviations,  etc.,  and  which  shall  certainly 
train  him  to  be  a  great  and  good  man, — besides  fiimishii^  mean- 
while the  most  consoUng  sort  of  indemnity  to  anxious  parents  at 
home,  and  the  highest  kind  of  testimonials  of  the  mocal  character 
of  the  institution.  At  some  schools  these  rules,  published  together 
irith  the  catalogue,  form  no  ilUsoundii^  advertisement  that  the 
moral  trainii^  of  the  pupil  is  there  made  an  object  of  careful 
attention.  At  Mt.  Holyoke,  I  believe,  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  (which  is  palliated  in  this  case  by  the  h.ct  that  the 
actual  instruction  of  the  pupil  is  likewise  thorough),  the  rules, 
properly  sectioned  and  tabulated,  are  each  day  read  aloud  to  the 
members  of  the  institution  assembled  in  a  body,  doubtless  for 
their  daily  comfort  as  well  as  to  act  as  a  perpetual  lamp  unto 
their  path.  Here  at  Yale,  our  Faculty,  with  more  sense,  are 
content  to  distribute  them  in  a  formidable  pamphlet  form  to  each 
Freshman  class  as  it  enters,  and  thereafter  to  let  them  rest  undis- 
turbed, while  the  "  government "  of  college  goes  on  upon  an 
entirely  different  basis. 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  that  voluminous  publication  was 
handed  to  me  from  the  tutorial  desk,  with  what  trembling  awe  I 
hastened  with  it  to  my  room }  with  what  reverence  I  conned  its 
pages,  carefully  committing  the  very  words  of  each  solemn  "  rule," 
and  wondering  how  in  the  world  I  should  escape,  in  view  of  such 
regulations,  a  speedy  expulsion !  Since  then  years  have  passed, 
I  came  across  it  the  other  day  hidden  under  a  pile  of  rubbish  that 
I  tenderly  call  "  memorabil."  I  drew  it  forth,  gazed  upon  its 
venerable  and  long  foi^otten  features,  and  smiled  aloud.  Ah  ! 
thought  I,  it  was  well  that  my  "mat^culation"  was^putoff" 
until  my  memory  had  become  weaned  from  that  pamphlet  and 
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my  conscience  bad  ceased  to  be  a  Freshman's !  At  least  until 
the  latter  process  had  been  completed,  I  never  could  have  taken 
that  matriculation  oath. 

Honestly,  now,  isn't  it  time  to  admit  that  this  matter  of  so 
many  "  rules  "  is  all  nonsense  ?  Does  it  not  belong  to  a  set  of 
ideas  of  the  past,  which  in  most  other  departments  have  long 
since  been  exploded, — ideas  which  some  people  are  fond  of  call- 
ing '■'■  puritanical,"  and  which  not  unfitly  perhaps  may  be  termed 
puri-tyrannical  i  Are  they  not  at  least  based  on  a  false  notion  of 
education, — a  wrong  estimation  of  human  nature?  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  young  men  who  flock  to  our  univcruties  and  semi- 
naries come  as  a  body  from  the  most  depraved  classes  of  society ; 
— that  they  require,  therefore,  extra-judicial  restraints  to  be  placed 
about  them  j  that  they  need  to  be  hedged  in  with  rules  and  pro- 
hibitions iirom  which  common  young  men,  city  clerks,  ^rmers' 
boys,  and  bctory  operatives  may  with  safety  tie  exempt.  What 
purpose  arc  these  restrictions  intended  to  serve  i  Merely  as 
chafes  and  fetters  to  take  the  place  of  the  asperities  of  the  old 
monastic  life  f  If  so,  then  let  us  have  done  with  the  medizval 
barbarity  at  once !  Or  are  they  only  formulae,  like  the  cap  and 
gown,  to  lend  dignity  to  the  vocation  of  the  academy?  Then, 
by  all  means,  away  with  the  rubbish !  Or  are  they  really  sup- 
posed to  be  usefiil  in  the  way  of  discipline  to  the  student  himself? 
Then,  surety,  they  atgue  little  for  the  course  of  education,  the 
actual  instruction  given  and  the  class  of  studies  adopted,  if  these 
cannot  develop  and  discipline  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  a  fac- 
titious disciplinary  code !  If  a  university  education  is  worth 
anything  at  all,  it  ought  to  reach  into  the  man's  mind,  set  up  there 
its  throne,  get  possession  of  his  reason,  and  thence  work  out- 
ward into  his  every  day  life  and  conduct.  It  is  surely  a  lame 
system  that  first  puts  both  hands  upon  2  man,  clothes  him  in  a 
strait-jacket,  cuts  off  here  a  privilege,  there  a  liberty,  denies 
him  the  free  action  of  a  man ;  then  whispers  a  few  words  of  its 
philosophy  in  his  ear  and  turns  him  loose  upon  society,  expecting 
him  to  show  forth  a  developed  and  disciplined  mind !  Develop- 
ment, indeed,  is  gained  fast  enough  in  this  way, — development  of 
all  the  restless,  law-hating,  extravagant  propensities  of  his  nature, 
but  discipline  never !  It  is  in  human  nature  to  chafe  under  re- 
strictions of  every  kind,  unnecessary  restrictions  to  abhor.     Gov- 
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ernments  are  gradually  learning  this,  are  gradually  tending  towards 
republicanism  and  the  guaranteeing  of  individual  liberty.  Those 
people,  it  is  universally  admitted,  arc  the  most  civilized,  best 
developed  and  best  behaved  who  have  to  submit  to  the  fewest 
restrictions,  who  are  the  least  subject  to  rules  and  powers.  Our 
College  Faculties  have  yet  to  learn  this  &ct !  In  these  enlight- 
ened centers  of  civilization  the  old  curriculum  is  still  rigidly 
embraced ;  and  while  the  noblest  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
self-government,  together  with  all  the  liberalizing  influences  of 
classical  and  scientific  studies  are  dealt  out  by  the  professorial 
tongue,  the  same  old  narrowing  "  discipline  "  of  arbitrary  power 
is  dispensed  from  the  professorial  hand  ! 

Narrowing,  do  I  say  ?  Precisely  so.  For  what  can  more 
effectually  neutralize  the  broadening  influence  upon  the  soul  of 
an  extensive  course  of  study,  than  the  enforcement  of  the  little, 
petty,  contemptible  rules  that  infest  every  educational  institution 
in  the  land,  and  the  consequent  feeling  engendered  between 
Faculty  and  students  ?  You  see  the  result.  In  every  college, 
students  arrayed  against  Faculty,  in  every  seminary,  pupils  gainst 
teachers,  upon  the  universal  principle  of  "  You  try  to  compel 
me,  and  III  dodge  you  if  I  can," 

Who  can  say  that  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  Faculties,  of 
resistance  under  compulsion,  does  not  abundantly  account  for 
the  great  army  of  student  misdemeanors  which  so  plainly  are 
injuring  the  reputation  of  American  colleges  i  Why  these  un- 
happy distinctions  perpetually  drawn  between  American  students 
and  European  \  Every  observer  notes  how  boyish  we  are,  bow 
we  lack  manliness  of  action,  and  independence  of  thought. 
Every  professor  who  has  travelled  abroad,  complains  on  return- 
ing, of  our  utter  indifference  to  the  subjects  we  Study,  our  disre- 
gard of  the  instruction  given  us,  and  even — with  shame  be  it 
said — our  scandalous  deportment  at  lectures  and  recitations  1 
How  many  of  the  ridiculous  pranks  that  even  Seniors  in  college 
may  under  such  circumstances  be  guilty  of,  how  much  of  the 
silly  nonsense,  the  puerile  playing  and  scuffling,  the  idiotic  snick- 
ering at  every  peculiar  expression — not  to  say  natural' in finnity— 
that  the  professor  or  reciter  may  betray ; — how  many  of  these 
things  may  be  explained  by  this  simple  view  of  the  case,  let  every 
one's  experience  decide.     I  do  not  believe  that  American  youth 
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are  naturally  depraved.  I  have  the  acquaintance  of  several  for- 
eign univcreity  men  now  in  this  couatiy,  whom  perhaps,  it  is  fair 
to  talce  as  average  types  of  their  university  culture ;  and  I  do  not 
find  the  majority  of  my  classmates  less  courteous  in  society,  or 
less  honorable  in  mutual  intercourse,  than  they. 

The  system  of  Steipiine  we  believe,  then,  is  liaulty ;  and  chiefly 
because  it  engenders  those  bitter  feelings  between  Faculty  and 
students,  which  give  rise  to  this  sort  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  We  know  it  is  regarded  as  unorthodox  for  the  governed 
to  find  fault  with  the  system  of  government.  We  are  aware  how 
*bad'  a  'sign'  it  is  for  young  men  to  show  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation. But  it  is  not  of  this  that  we  would  be  guilty.  Ours 
rather  is  the  temerity  of  deploring  that  regimen,  that  disciplinary 
code,  which,  in  every  college  and  seminary  creates  a  feud  between 
Faculty  and  students.  We  admire  not  the  system  which  must 
necessarily  array  the  one  of  these  parties  in  opposition  to  the  other, 
which  must  set  at  variance  interests  that  out  to  be  thoroughly  one. 
We  disapprove  of  that  mode  of  discipline  which  forces  the  Faculty 
into  the  unnatural  position  of  a  gBveming  body,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  in  the  recent  unfortunate  Williams  rebellion,  lays 
them  open  to  the  charge  of  tyrannical  government,  while  its 
effect  upon  the  student  is  to  make  him  dishonest,  foigetliil  of 
the  object  for  which  he  goes  to  college,  and  even,  as  in  that 
case,  rebellious. 

A  feeling  of  cordiality  between  the  two  i»rties  would  make 
this  state  of  things  impossible.  We  should  see  no  more  oi  this 
resistance  to  authority,  this  continual  evasion  of  college  rules, 
this  notion  which  most  students  seem  to  entertain,  that  every 
requirement  escaped  froin,  every  lesson  "  cut,"  every  rule  dodged, 
is  so  much  clear  gain.  Immediately,  this  is  the  result  of  the 
whole  nurking  system,  which  occasioned  the  disturbance  at  Wil- 
liams and  which  is  the  ground  of  untold  itl-feeling  in  every 
collie  J  but  remotely  it  is  the  effect  of  this  very  feeling  of  hos- 
tility between  Faculty  and  students  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  has  brought  the  marking  system  into  use.  Do  away  with 
the  one,  and  the  other  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Now  mthout 
stopping  to  condemn  the  course  of  evasion,  dishonesty,  and  un- 
manliness,  which  young  men  in  process  of  intellectual  traiaing 
are  so  prone  to  take, — it  condemns  itself  fast  enough,-~we  may 
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io  well  to  coiuider  how  fas  our  Faculties  are  responsible  for  this. 
If  any  part  of  the  responsibility  foils  upon  them,  we  have  a  right 
to  look  to  them,  as  our  most  learned  and  wisest  bodies,  for  the 
initiative  steps   to  reform. 

First  then,  let  their  conduct  and  bearing  toward  the  student  be 
unexceptionable.  Second,  we  arc  no  friends  to  arbitrary  power. 
Its  effects — wherever  exercised — are  pernicious.  It  reflects  un- 
profitably  upon  those  who  exercise  it,  and  is  fotal  to  the  large 
manly  development  of  those  who  are  its  victims.  Let  this  be 
abolished. 

While,  therefore,  we  impiUe  none  but  sincere  and  honorable 
motives  to  our  college  Faculties,  we  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  them  measures  to  bring  about  a  more  wholesome  and  coi^ 
dial  feeling  between  themselves  and  those  who  come  to  learn 
of  them.  The  establishment  of  more  social  and  friendly  rela- 
tions would  be  the  iirst  step  in  such  a  movement.  A  great 
deal  of  assumed  dignity  would  have  to  be  laid  aside.  The 
bars  would  have  to  be  thrown  down  for  a  freer  intercourse, 
a  more  unrestrained  imerchangc  of  thought  and  opinion  between 
professor  and  pupil.  The  professor  would  have,  in  many  cases, 
to  come  down  to  the  level  of  his  piqtil  in  order  to  reach  him. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Is  it  the  d%nity  of  the  Prof,  or  the  instruc- 
tion and  development  of  the  stiulent,  that  the  college  coufse 
is  designed  to  secure  ?  We  question,  indeed,  whether  any  real 
dignity  is  ever  tacriiiced  by  such  a  course.  Im^ne  the  fol" 
lowers  of  Plato  or  Socrates,  or  those  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  paying  an  txacttd  homage  to  their  leader,  or  tremlv^ 
ling  under  the  perpetual  threat  of  a  ^^  mark "  for  disrespect 
or  cUsobedience  !  For  my  part  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
dignity  assumed  by  many  college  Profs,  is  mere  *'  bosh ;"  and 
just  here  I  suspect  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Williams  college 
disturiiance.  A  feeling  of  distance  between  Faculty  and  students, 
an  imperiousness  on  the  part  of  the  former  which  forbade  parley- 
ing with  the  laner, — the  consequent  in^ssibitity  of  comity  to 
an  agreement,  or  settling  of  grievances, — and  so  the  rupture. 

Such  conduct  never  kindles  awe  in  the  breast  of  a  student.  It 
never  begets  a  reverence  for  the  professors.  But  it  does  develop 
all  the  inferior  and  unmanly  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
studeitt.     I  kn«m  one  such  {wofessor^ — no  matter  whom,  nor  in 
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what  college, — a  man  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  dignity  and  the 
*'  authority  of  the  law."  He  could  tolerate  00  fomiliarity  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  His  dictum  was  final.  Expostulation  with 
him  was  always  impertinent.  Should  a  student  be  unlucky  enough 
to  consider  himself  aggrieved,  let  him  beware  how  he  expressed 
himself  to  Prof.  ■— — .  "  What,  what,  sir !  Do  you  call  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  in  question  ?"  Trifling  improprieties  of 
conduct,  unintentional  errors  of  deportment  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer, — little  things  which  a  man  of  real  dignity  and  a  large 
heart  would  never  think  of  noticing,  were  sure  to  call  down  a 
rebuke  from  the  doughty  professor  as  "  disrespectful." 

Here,  we  are  confident,  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  This  is  the 
reason  that  American  youth  are  placed  in  so  frequent  unhappy 
contrast  with  the  students  of  the  European  universities.  It  is 
nonsense  to  explain  it  by  saying  we  are  younger  and  more 
boyish,  and  need  therefore,  more  "  safeguards  "  placed  about  us. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over.  The  Yankee  boy 
enters  Freshman  as  honest,  as  manly,  and  with  as  fair  promise  of 
noble  achievements  in  life  as  ever  the  pupil  from  Eton  or  the 
Gymnasia  passes  into  the  University.  And  when  the  four  years 
are  over  and  life  has  laid  upon  him  its  heavier  hands,  he  shows 
himself  in  time  eveiy  whit  as  strong  and  honorable  and  dignified 
a  man  as  the  university  graduate  of  the  old  world.  If,  then,  the 
character  of  our  youth  show  such  a  discrepancy  merely  while 
going  through  our  college  course,  and  neither  before  nor  after,  it 
surely  argues  some  defect  in  our  college  system.  This  defect,  we 
believe,  is  the  one  we  have  mentioned,  viz ;  the  absence  of  warm 
friendly  relations  between  Faculties  and  students,  and  the  entrus- 
ting of  too  much  arbitrary  power  to  the  Faculties.  Power  is 
mischievous  even  in  the  bands  of  educated  men, — when  made 
discretionary.  The  unwarranublc  action  of  our  own  Faculty, 
which  in  general  is  remarkably  firce  from  this  fault,  in  compelling 
the  entire  Junior  class  to  pass  a  second  examination  in  Natural 
Philosophy  at  the  last  annual, — the  consequently  unjust  suspen- 
sion of  one  member  of  the  class  who, — however  unvrisely — 
declined  to  submit  to  the  requirement ; — and  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  singling  out  certain  individuals  of  the  Sophomore 
class  to  pass  through  a  second  examination  in  French  for  sim- 
ilar reasons : — these  instances  abundantly  show  the  tendency  of 
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great  powers  unwUcljr  invested  ;  and  doubtless  the  experience  of 
every  college  in  New  England  could  add  strength  to  this  position. 
If  ever  our  people  wake  up  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  re- 
quire our  educational  institutions  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  and 
liberalizing  policy,  the  first  reform  demanded  will  be  the  cutting 
down  at  one  stroke  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  college 
Faculties. 

I  have  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eikonoclast,  having  laid 
down  only  two  positive  propositions,  to  wit ;  the  establishment 
of  more  cordial  relations  between  Faculty  and  students, — which 
can  be  done  by  the  Faculty  themselves, — and  the  stripping  of 
arbitrary  power  from  Faculties  (save  the  power  to  dismiss  a  stu- 
dent), which  can  be  done  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion  actii^ 
through  college  corporations.  In  a  future  paper  I  may  inflict 
upon  the  readers  of  the  Lit.  some  fiirther  [vopositions  of  a 
more  positive  and  definite  nature. 


"THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA." 

The  Toilers  of  the  Sea  should  have  been  a  chapter  in  Les 
Mtserables — an  episode  in  the  life  of  Jean  Valjean,  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  would  have  made  the  necessary  alterations,  since  the 
similarity  between  the  characters  of  the  two  men,  the  convict 
and  the  fisherman,  is  so  marked  that  the  one  immediately  sug- 
gests the  other.  The  same  herculean  strength,  the  same  melan- 
choly amounting  to  misanthropy,  the  same  manner  of  Ufe  so  far 
as  circumstances  would  pcnnit,  the  same  singleness  of  purpose 
thwarted  by  no  self-sacrifice  however  great,  the  same  kindness  of 
heart,  whether  exhibited  in  the  princely  benevolence  of  the 
wealthy  manufacturer  or  in  the  humble  endeavors  of  the  Guernsey 
fisherman  to  rescue  from  the  cruel  boys  the  nest  homes  of  the 
birds  of  the  cliff.  Such  is  the  impression  received  upon  reading 
'*  The  Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  after  a  perusal  of  Lcs  Miserables. 
"  Les  Miserables  "  was  the  life  work  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  The 
Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  but  a  day  dream — the  su^estion  of  an  idle 
moment — a  side  play  in  his  great  drama.     We  can  almost  trace 
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the  asBociaCion  of  ideas  which  led  him  to  its  composition ;  some  one 
of  the  acts  or  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Jean  Valjean — per- 
chance the  scene  at  the  Navy  Yaad,  where  the  marine  was 
rescued  by  the  convict,  resulting  in  the  latter's  escape— Klevelt^ 
ing  a  trait  which  would  have  made  him  a  fine  sailor,  a  smuggler, 
or  coaster — nay  even  an  island  fisherman.  What  more  was 
needed  to  suggest  Gilliatt }  For  as  to  the  "  Toilers,"  the  use  of 
the  term  is  unwarranted.  There  was  but  one  toiler,  the  central 
figure — the  sine  qua  non — the  "  malicious  Gilliatt " — talce  him 
away  and  what  remains  but  a  few  dry  disquisitions  on  natural 
history,  such  as  those  on  that  ocean  myth,  the  "  Devil  Fish,"  or 
philosopbizings  on  the  rocks  of  the  channel,  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  the  influence  of  fogs,  the  s^ns  of  the  weather,— mixture  of 
wisdom,  superstition  aud  nonsense,  in  which  Victor  Hugo  delights 
to  indulge ;  which  is  continually  cropping  out  in  all  his  works, 
stamping  them  with  a  marked  individuality  ever  betraying  thnr 
authorship,  giving  them  that  indescribable  tone  and  finish  which 
we  insensibly  and  naturally  designate  as  peculiarly  French.  We 
stated  at  the  outset  that  the  adventures  of  Gilliatt  should  have 
been  woven  into  the  life  of  Jean  Valjean — that  the  Toilers  of  the 
Sea  should  have  been  a  chapter  in  Les  Miserables,  It  may  have 
been  a  presumptuous  assertion ;  one  which  would  not  perhaps 
meet  the  approval  of  the  admirers  of  these  two  productions  of  our 
author — of  those  who  would  object  to  any  addition  being  made 
to  the  one  or  any  substraction  from  the  other.  No  one,  perhaps, 
would  wish  to  diminish  the  writings  of  Victor  Hugo,  while,, 
nevertheless,  the  opinion  might  be  entertained  that  some  thii^ 
were  out  of  place  in  the  two  novels.  Take  out  of  the  Toilers 
of  the  Sea,  the  ch^iters  an  witches  and  haunted  houses,  devil 
fishes  and  submarine  caverns,  rocks  and  currents  of  the  sea,  to- 
gether with  the  thousand  and  one  grotesque  fancies  in  which  the 
book  abounds,  and  there  would  be  husked  out  a  very  fine  chg^Mcr 
for  Les  Miserables.  From  the  latter  take  that  much  and  justly 
admired  description  of  Waterloo,  which  for  vividness  and  accu- 
racy is  unsurpassed,  and  which  enchains  one's  attention  with  itt 
absorbii^  interest,  and  which  so  exhibits  the  varied  talents  of  the 
author  that  we  are  at  loss  at  to  which  wc  should  admire  most, 
his  powers  of  description  or  his  philosophy  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  assigning  the  causes  of  Napolcan's  defeat,  and  estima- 
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t!ng  the  results  of  the  battle.  Yet  with  all  its  interest  what  has 
it  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  Jean  Valjcan  or  even  of  Thcnardier  ? 
necessary  neither  to  the  plot  of  the  story  nor  to  the  development 
of  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors.  A  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  history,  of  no  value  to  fiction.  That  novel,  it  appears 
to  us,  would  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection  into  which  there 
was  admitted  no  passage  or  sentence,  certainly  no  chapter,  which 
had  not  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  story,  being  absolutely  necessary 
either  to  the  construction  of  the  plot  or  the  development  of  the 
Itading  eharaciers.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  school  of  modern 
novelists,  taking  their  cue  perhaps  from  Scott — who,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  very  careful  to  put  all  his  history,  &c.,  in  the  shape  of  an 
introduction — who  del^ht  in  this  digressive  style  of  writing,  and 
who  make  it  a  point  to  alternately  set  before  us  scraps  of  Philos- 
ophy, History,  Fiction,  Poetry,  and  what  not  else  that  go  to  make 
up  a  literary  patchwork  by  no  means  readily  named,  and  so  we 
find  ourselves  almost  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  we  shall  call  the 
contrivers  of  these  nondescripts.  Historians,  Poets  or  Novelists. 
But  as  long  as  writers  of  genius,  like  Hugo  and  Dickens,  give 
countenance  to  the  ^shion,  the  small  fry  will  mock  with  their 
tinklings  the  ring  of  the  true  metal.  That  these  digressions  are 
faults  and  that  they  are  found  repeatedly  in  Hugo's  writings,  can- 
not be  denied.  Though  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  they 
should  be  assigned  another  place. 

But  irrespective  of  all  this,  there  is  a  bscinating  interest  in  the 
Toilers  of  the  Sea  by  itself,  that  enchains  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  reveals  the  powers  of  the  author  ;  a  work  possessed 
of  merit  sufficient  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  writer  other 
than  the  author  of  Les  Miserables.  Although  it  is  confessedly 
a  love  story,  the  interest  which  is  excited  by  it  centers  in  the 
great  life  work  of  the  hero.  What  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
material  rather  than  the  sentimental,  the  means  rather  than  the  end, 
the  lonely  toiling  on  the  rocks  of  the  Downes,  the  rescue  of  the 
engines  from  the  wreck  of  the  Durande — everything  else  is  for- 
^gotten,  we  have  no  thoi^hts  of  Lethiemy,  the  existence  of  Dem- 
chette  even,  is  for  the  time  being  blotted  from  the  memory — the 
same  fascination  allures  us  which  is  the  charm  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe ;  the  manifold  contrivances  and  ingenuities,  successes  and 
disappointments  which  precede  the   ultimate  attainment  of  his 
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object,  continually  adds  to  the  interest,  and  we  are  hurried  along 
to  the  end,  which,  when  we  have  reached,  causes  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  there  is  nothing  further  to  learn,  and  which  diminishes  our 
satisfaction  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  task. 

Gilliatt,  as  wc  have  said,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  story  ; 
the  Jean  Valjean  of  the  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Like  him  he  is  pro- 
scribed by  society  ;  like  him,  his  life  is  solitary  and  sad  ;  we  see 
the  heart  sorrow  of  the  exile  author  in  both  of  his  creations. 
The  melancholy  which  tinged  their  lives  is  but  a  reflection  of  his 
own  sadness.  This  tenderness  of  sentiment,  however,  which  is 
a  mark  of  a  refined  and  educated  mind,  seems  in  our  view  to  be 
inconsistently  displayed  in  the  ignorant  Guernsey  fisherman  ; 
while  his  love  for  Demchettc  partakes  of  all  the  romance  of 
chivalry,  and  in  &ct  the  whole  love  af&ir  is  to  say  the  least, 
strange.  The  two  lovers  being  as  fiir  apart  as  the  two  extremes 
of  English  sodety  admit,  while  the  loved  one  seems  to  occupy 
the  mean  between  them,  too  high  for  Gilliatt,  too  low  for  Cau- 
dray,  and  here  again  the  Parisian  is  seen  in  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Demchettc.  She  makes  her  debut  in  the  opening 
chapter  with  a  graceful  little  act  of  flirtation,  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Paris  belle.  That  word  **  written  by  her  with  such 
naivete  on  a  white  page."  The  name  of  Gilliatt  traceJin  the  snow 
was  destined  to  result  in  serious  consequences.  The  victim  of 
this  bit  of  coquetry  seemed  as  unimpressible  as  a  stoic — but  that 
little  act  kindled  a  love  within  him  that  ceased  only  with  death  ; 
while  to  the  maiden  he  was,  and  continued  to  be,  nothing  but  a 
name  and  all  thoughts  of  him  vanished  from  her  mind  as  did  that 
Christmas  snow  before  the  morning  sun.  And  yet  what  was  there 
in  the  character  of  Denichette  to  inspire  such  love  ?  A  pretty- 
faced  dolt,  well-nigh  characterless  in  her  aimless  life,  uneducated 
as  well  as  unsophisticated,  her  innocence  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  Imbecility — secluded  from  society,  she  was  the  childish  com- 
panion of  a  solitary  and  unpopular  old  man. 

**  Gilliatt  had  never  spoken  to  Denichette ;  he  knew  her  from 
hkvli^  seen  her  at  a  distance,  as  men  know  the  north  star  ;*'  ha%l 
it  been  otherwise,  the  charm  would  have  been  broken  j  that 
'*  charm  of  distance  which  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  The 
practical  fisherman  was  for  once  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  sen- 
timentality, while  to  his  lady  love  he  was  nothing  but  a  name. 
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'^With  Denichette  impressions  vanished  like  the  melted  snow." 
Even  her  guardian  uncle,  who  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any 
reqtonsibtlity,  was  forced  to  reprove  her  girlishness — "  Come, 
no  more  childish  tricks — you  are  a  great  girl." 

That  there  was  considerable  romance  in  this  love  affair  no  one 
will  deny.  A  crisis  at  length  seems  to  come.  The  Durande  is 
wrecked  on  the  Downes.  Iness  Letfaierny  is  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy only  by  the  rescue  of  the  boat's  engines  from  the  wreck. 
"  The  man  does'nt  exist  who  could  do  it,"  remarked  a  bystander. 
If  he  did  "1  would  marry  him,"  said  Derucbette  innocently. 
That  was  enough  to  determine  Gilliatt.  With  the  utmost  secrecy, 
as  though  "  escaping  from  justice,"  and  with  an  eager  haste  which 
impelled  him  to  ukc  the  shortest  and  most  dangerous  route 
through  the  fear  of  a  rival  in  his  most  desperate  underuking,  he 
hurried  to  the  wreck — so  unreasoning  is  love  I  This  is  the  in- 
troduction to  by  hi  the  most  meritorious  portion  of  the  work. 
As  a  portrayal  of  the  energy  and  endurance,  of  the  self  sacrifice 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  which  love  can  inspire,  it  is  probably 
unsurpassed.  The  power  with  which  we  are  made  to  realize  the 
stupendousness  of  the  undertaking  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  enterprise  ;  the  distinctnees  with  which  arc  presented  to  the 
mind  the  countless  expedients  and  inventions  to  which  necessity 
compelled  him  to  have  recourse,  the  gloomy  wildness  of  the  place, 
the  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  *'  Toller,"  his  anxieties  and 
discouragements,  his  heart-sickening  dread  lest  after  all  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  object  of  all  his  sacrifices  and  labors ;  but 
above  all  the  intense  degree  of  sympathy  awakened  for  the  tire- 
less worker,  and  the  joy  with  which  we  hail  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  undertaking — all  these  reveal  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  compensating  for  all  defects  and  revealing  the  true  merit  of 
the  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  and  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
from  any  reader  expressions  of  admiration.  But  when  we  exam- 
ine it  from  a  different  standpoint,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  undertaking — that  a  man  single  handed, 
unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  mechanics,  without  tools, 
in  the  midst  of  storms,  should  succeed  in  removing  from  almost 
inaccessible  rocks  the  ponderous  engines  of  the  Durande,  surpasses 
belief.  But  Victor  Hugo  delights  to  indulge  in  the  improbable  and 
grotesque.     All  his  characters,  as  well  as  the  scenes  in  which  he 
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places  them,  are  strangely  unreal — the  same  impossibilities  and  in- 
congruities  are  ever  cropping  out,  and  with  a  reckless  boldness  which 
is  sometimes  quite  refreshing,  he  endows  his  heroes  with  traits  that 
in  actual  life  are  never  found  combined.  Gilliatt  is  incompre- 
hensible. He  is  at  one  time  endowed  with  the  non-impressibility 
of  the  stoical  German  ;  he  next  appears  with  all  the  sentimental- 
icy  of  the  Frenchman,  as  Troubadour-Iilce  he  indulges  in  nightly 
serenades  to  his  "ladie  hire"  when,  Presto,  change  !  andhe 
immediately  appears  in  a  new  role,  exhibiting  all  the  pluck  and 
resolution  of  the  Englishman,  combined  with  the  ready  invention 
of  a  genuine  Yankee.  While  his  Deruchette,  in  turn,  is  passing 
from  girlish  fickleness  to  irrepressible  womanhood  and  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Caudray,  the  Parish  Priest,  evincing  by  this  fully  as 
much  romance  in  her  composition  as  was  exhibited  in  that  of  her 
absent  lover.  While  the  finale  of  the  whole  story,  the  cruel 
disappointment  of  Gilliatt  when,  after  his  safe  return,  crowned 
with  success,  he  learns  the  death  of  all  bis  hopes,  his  noble  sur- 
render of  all  claims,  his  well  laid  plans,  even,  to  secure  the  success 
of  his  rival,  awakens  within  us  feelings  tn  turn,  of  admiration  and 
pity;  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  confess  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  human  nature,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  de~ 
veloped  character  of  Gilliatt — but  pre-eminently  was  it  an  incon- 
sistency to  make  the  patient,  self-controlled  hrave  Gilliatt  to 
cauuardly  take  refuge  in  self-destruction.  The  man  who  could 
endure  every  distress  of  mind  and  body,  was  certainly  not  afraid 
to  live.  Victor  Hugo  made  an  impossible  combination  ;  nobody 
but  a  Yankee  could  have  rescued  the  engines  of  the  Durande 
from  the  rocks  of  the  Downes — no  one  but  a  Frenchman  would 
have  died  on  the  Gild  Holm'  Ur.  F.  s.  w. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 

Our  Record 

Embraces  the  two  preceding  months,  aod  closes  with  Feb.  ],  in  the  midst 
of  a  driving  storm  of  rain  and  aleet.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  weather 
in  (he  interim,  warm  and  spring-like  days  alternating  with  those  of  cold- 
ness sufficient  to  freeze  up  Ssltonstall  and  the  ponds  at  Hamilton  Park  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Green,  which  latter  the  ciiy  officials  have  kindlj- 
flooded  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  fry  who  arc  its  chief  patrons.  There 
have  l>eeD  only  a  few  "skating  days"  at  Saltonaul!  and  the  Park,  how- 
ever, and  "  the  season"  in  this  respect  has  been  a  failure.  The  only  no- 
table thing  about  the  usual  term  examinations,  was  the  employment  of 
Calliope  hall  by  the  Senioia,  as  their  German  ex.  was  a  written  one,  and 
no  other  college  room  wiijch  can  be  warmed  is  of  sufficient  siie  to  allow 
sixty  men,  "  at  the  proper  distance  apart,"  to  be  seated  within  tt  It 
was  terribly  cold  there,  however,  and  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  place 
would  have  to  be  improved,  along  with  the  rest,  before  it  could  be  made 
1  very  popular  billiard  hall,  as  some  one  {an  unfortunate  reader  of  Eg- 
mont,  doubtless,)  has  wildly  suggested.  The  term  closed  Dec.  zz,  and 
the  coUege  choir  was  safely  delivered  of  the  usual  "Christmas  anthem," 
the  previous  Sunday  morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  alL  Thursday,  Jan.  y, 
was  the  opening  day  of  the  present  term.  "  Sam,"  elsewhere  immortal- 
ized, began  the  year  with  i  new  box,  gorgeously  lettered,  of  which  his 
hbtorian  has  made  no  account.  The  clock  "goes"  now  and  then,  and  is 
supplied  with  new  hands, — or  those  which  seem  as  good  as  new  after  their 
long  absence.  The  moon,  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  authorities, 
has  had  an  eclipse,  though  the  clouds  spoiled  part  of  the  show.  On  the 
last  Satuiday  night  of  January,  however,  it  shone  with  sufficient  brightness 
to  disclose  a  first-class  "  rush"  between  Sophs  and  Fresh,  to  admiring  oui- 
nden.  It  came  off*  about  midnight  on  West  Chapel  street.  No  peelers 
or  iaculty  interfered,  and  the  contestants  rolled  one  another  In  the  mud 
most  beautifully.  Plugs  and  bangers  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  may  be 
expected  shortly,  we  presume.  Of  a  more  original  character  than  this 
last  rush,  was  the  snow-ball  fight  between  the  two  classes  last  December. 
This  occurred  one  noon  on  Library  street,  and  we  believe  the  Fresh 
claimed  the  victory.  The  College  Bookstore  has  been  sold  to  J.  W. 
Hartshorn,  Lit.  editor  in  '67,  by  its  former  proprietor,  H.  B.  Mead,  of 
'66,  and  its  competition  with  "  the  down  town  concern"  continues  to  be 
as  profitable  as  ever — to  the  students.  Sarony  has  nearly  linished  taking 
the  class  negatives,  and  the  proofs,  so  far  received,  pve  remarkably  good 
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satisfaction — some  men  actually  t>eing  content  with  a  aingle  ntting !  A 
foot  race  at  Hamilton  Park  between  a  Soph  and  Junior,  who  were  for- 
mcrly  clsKmates,  "  for  Sio  and  glory."  furnished  considerable  sport  one 
cold  Saturday  afternoan :  the  succe»fu!  contestant  making  his  four  miles 
on  the  icy  track  in  37m.  54s.  The  velocipede  is  the  plaything  of  the  hour 
among  the  Seniors,  who,  next  to  haunting  the  room  of  the  picture  com' 
mictee,  find  in  iu  subtle  and  alluring  capabilities  their  chief  amusement. 
At  the  close  of  the  term  in  December,  the  usual 

Junior  Appointments 

Were  announced,  as  follows:  Philosophical  Okatiohs — Chandler,  6. 
Chase,  Dana,  Learned,  Welch  ;  High  Orn/imu— Andrews,  Logan,  Mor- 
row, J.  H.  Perry,  Randall,  Steams,  Strong,  Tilney ;  Orations— G.  h. 
Beardsley.  Buck,  McCutchen,  Metcalf,  Ross,  Spaulding,  Warren;  Dis- 
sertations— F.  S.  Chase,  Cope,  Cummings,  Hume,  Jewett,  C.  W.  Kelly, 
McClure,  Scaife,  Shcpard,  Tyler,  White  j  First  iJu^ufM— Baldwin.  Dc 
Forest,  Kendall ;  Second  Disputes — M.  B,  Beardsley,  Cary,  Eddy,  Linda- 
ley,  Riley,  Shatiuck ;  First  Colloquies — Clark,  Countryman,  Drew,  Fiero, 
Gould,  Lewis,  Selden,  Terry ;  Second  Coifoquies — Clapp,  Coy,  Crane, 
Gaylord,  Hutchins,  Jenkins,  Van  Schoonhoven.  The  Junior  Ezhitntion 
takes  place  Wednesday,  April  7,  and  the  class,  after  referring  the  matter 
to  a  committee,  have  decided  to  hold  the  usual  farcical  "  promenade"  the 
evening  before,  and  help  pay  the  faculty's  muuc  bill.  Messrs.  DeForest, 
Hume,  Huntress,  Kelly,  Reeve,  Ross,  Shattuck,  Terry,  and  Tilney,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  mournful  aSir,  and  we  pre- 
sume are  ready  to  pay  a  round  price  for  the  glory  of  their  positions ;  for 
we  doubt  if  the  Fresh  and  Sophi  will  be  seduced  into  ^ving  thdr  support ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  class  tax — Well  I  we  admit  we  are  disgusted  at 
the  action  of  the  class,  and  turn  even  to  a  consideration  of 

The  Term's  Studies 

To  bring  us  relief.  These  are,  for  the  Seniors,  Lieber's  Civil  Lilierty 
(just  finished),  and  Woolsey's  International  Law,  to  the  President ;  Psy- 
chology (just  finished),  and  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy,  to  Prof.  Porter; 
*nd  History,  to  Prof.  Wheeler.  Lectures  on  History  by  Prof.  Wheeler, 
and  on  Moral  Philosophy  by  Prof,  Porter,  take  the  place  of  evening  reci- 
tations. The  two  gentlemen  are  the  respective  division  officers  of  the 
first  and  second  divisions.  Two  compositions,  on  subjects  selected  from 
the  1  iS  different  ones  proposed,  must  be  written  by  each  man  daring  the 
term,  and  Irom  the  "  average"  of  these  and  the  two  written  last  term,  a 
dozen  men  or  so  will  be  awarded  prizes.  The  second  daily  recitation  of 
the  Senion  begins  at  noon,  instead  of  at  1 1.30  with  the  others. 
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The  Junion  reate  Latin  (Germania  and  Annals  of  Tacitua)  to  Prof. 
Thachcr;  Otto's  Gennaa  Graitunir,  with  proipeciive  Lebensbilder,  to 
Prof.  Coe;  and  Natural  Philosophy  to  Tutor  Smith.  Calculiu,  as  an 
"optional,"  in  place  of  Ladn  or  German,  is  recited  to  Prof  Newton  by 
gome.  Prof.  Loomia  glvei  lecturea  on  Natural  Philosophy  three  timn  a 
week,  which  the  ScientiHcs  as  uaual  attend  ;  and  two  "  forensic  disputa- 
tions" in  the  course  of  the  term  are  required  from  each  man.  Scholar- 
alup,  instead  of  the  alphabet,  decides  the  order  of  the  divisions,  the  seats 
in  chapel,  and  so  on  :  which  will  rather  "  mix  things"  for  the  class  bisto- 
lians,  we  imagine.  The  first  division  are  not  "  marked  "  for  their  daily 
recitations  in  Philosophy,  but  are  sul^ected  to  fortnightly  ezamioationa 

The  Sophomores  also  arc  this  term  divided  and  seated  according  to  thdr 
"stand,"  as  a  sort  of  subadtute  for  the  private  announcement  of  Kholat- 
ehip,  usually  ^ven  them  about  this  time.  Last  term  the  "mathematical 
stand,"  alone,  determined  the  order  of  their  divisions.  They  recite  Greek 
tragedy  (Antigone  of  Sophocles)  to  Pra£  Packard ;  Latin  (Cicero  de 
Amicitia)  to  Tutor  Otis;  and  Davies'  Analytical  Geometry  (which  is  a 
milder  type  of  Puckle)  to  Prof.  Newton.  Compoutions  are  read  every 
fortnight,  and  Prof  Northrop  has  instructed  all  haw  to  take  the  first  prize. 
Prof.  Bailey  also  ^ves  lecturea  on  Elocudon,  and  conducts  declamation 
ezerdaes  at  such  odd  times  and  in  such  places,  as  the  faculty  see  fit  to 
grant  him  for  the  purpose. 

Tutor  Sumner  in  Greek  (Odyssey,  and  now  Herodotus),  Tutor  Miller 
in  Algebra,  Tutor  Richards  in  Euclid,  and  Tutor  Keep  in  Latin  [Quin- 
cilian's  Institutions),  attend  to  the  Freshmen,  according  to  the  old  pro- 
gramme. It  ia  Doticeabte  that  this  class,  spite  of  the  uaual  mortality, 
keeps  up  its  numbers  wonderfully,  being  largely  recruited  trom  '71,  which, 
we  understand,  hardly  musters  an  hundred  men,  all  told.  The  respect- 
ive division  officers  of  each  class  stand  in  the  order  named. 

The  Seniors  begin  Feb,  a»,  attending  Prof.  Sanfbrd's  three  weeks 
course  of  lecturea  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  at  the 

Medical  Callegt ; 

The  commencement  exercises  of  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  Jan.  14.  Luther  H.  Wood,  Ph.  B.,  of  New  Haven,  read 
the  theu*  for  which  the  Silliman  prizeof  9150  was  awarded;  George  W. 
Benjamin,  M.  A.,  of  New  Haven,  delivered  the  valedictory  address,  upon 
the  subject,  "Scientific  Progress  as  relating  to  Medicine";  and  Dr.  E.  K. 
Hunt,  of  Hartford,  offered  to  the  graduating  class  some  "  Advice  for 
Young  Phyaicians."  The  ezaminadons  occupied  the  two  preceding  days; 
and  the  degrees  were  as  uiaal  conferred  by  the  President  in  person.     In 
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iddidon  to  the  two  metiiioned,  the  namea  of  the  graduating  class,  with 
thdr  theses,  are  as  follows:  David  Crary  of  Hartford,  "Phenal";  John 
Morgan  of  Hadlyme,  "  Scarlatina";  Byron  W.  Munson  of  Seymour, 
"The  General  Practice  of  Medicine";  David  Poll  of  Hartford,  "Scar- 
latina"; Gould  A.  Shelton  of  Huntington,  "Diptheria';  Hanford  L. 
Wiion  of  New  Haven,  "Phthisis."  The  next  session  extends  from 
Feb.  10  till  July  10,  with  a  prospective  attendance  of  some  Chirty  students. 
We  may  remark  also  that  the  Theolo^cal  College  building  will  soon  be 
in  process  of  erection,  as  a  !' little  gift"  of  $30,000  has  lately  been 
bestowed  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  same.  This  York  stttct  show 
naturally  excited  less  attention  than 

The  Prize  Dtbates 

In  Alumni  Hall,  though  these  passed  off  more  quietly  than  usual.  The 
Linonia  Sophomores  contested  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  18,  over  the 
resolution  "  That  the  State  ought  to  enforce  the  Education  of  all  Children 
within  its  Jurisdiction."  The  judges  were  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  Prof.  J.  M. 
Hoppin,  and  Hon.  G,  H.  Watrous ;  the  speakers  were  Frank  Johnson, 
of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Alfred  B.  Mason  of  Chicago.;  George  A.  Strong  of 
St.  Louis,;  George  C.  Jewell  of  New  Haven.;  Edwin  F.  Sweet  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  and  John  W.  Starr  of  Guilford  ;  and  the  three  prizes  fell  to 
Sweet,  Mason,  and  Strong.  The  Sophomore  Brothers,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Jan.  20,  tried  to  answer  the  conundrum ;  "  Are  sumptuary  laws 
expedient  i"  Hon.  L.  B.  Bradley,  J.  W.  Ailing,  M.  A.,  and  S.  A.  York, 
LL.  B,,  were  the  judges ;  Henry  R.  Elliot  of  New  Haven,  James  Mc 
Naughton  of  Albany,  Herbert  E.  Kinney  of  Griswold,  Howard  Mans- 
field of  New  Haven.  Watson  R.  Sperry  of  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  Oscar  H. 
Cooper  of  Teirt,  and  Cornelius  E,  Cuddeback  of  Port  Jervis,  were  the 
speakers.  Manslield  took  the  .first  prize,  Cuddeback  and  Kinney  the 
second,  and  Elliot  the  third. 

The  Senior  Brothers,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  1 9,  discussed  a  some- 
what longer  question  :  "Should  the  English  Government  compel  the  sale 
of  Irish  Lands  in  order  to  establish  Peasant  Proprietorship  ?"  The  judges 
were  Prof.  George  E.  Day,  Prof  James  Hadley,  Tutor  Robert  P.  Keep  j 
the  speakers  were  Rufui  B.  Richardson  of  Groion.  Mass.;  WUlard  G. 
Sperry  of  Billerica,  Mass.;  Bernadotte  Perrin  of  New  Britain.;  Cornelius 
Sullivan  of  Bristol,  and  John  B.  Isham  of  New  Haven;  and  the  three 
prizes  fell  to  Isham,  Perrin  and  Richardson.  The  Linonia  Seniors,  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednesday,  zo,  considered  the  "  Expediency 
of  Penal  Colonies."  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  and  Prof. 
Wheeler  listened  to  the  arguments.     The  speakers  were  William  A.  Copp 
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of  Grafton,  Mass.;  Henry  J.  Button  of  EUsworth,  Me.;  Edward  Heaton 
of  CiDcinnati.;  Henry  V.  Freeman  of  RocJtford,  111,;  A.  James  Copp  of 
Grafton,  Mass.;  Edwin  Hedges  of  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y.;  Henry  W. 
Raymond  of  N.  Y.  City.j  and  Edward  P.  Wilder  of  India.  The  first 
prize  fell  to  Wilder,  the  second  to  Copp  and  Freeman,  the  third  to  Hea- 
ton and  Raymond.  This  latter  gentleman,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  '69  who  has  participated  in  all  four  of  the  prize  debates.  The 
Freshmen  and  Juniors  are  reserving  their  powers  for  next  term,  when  the 
former  make  their  first  and  the  latter  their  last  ("effective")  strike  for 
the  bubble  reputation.  Though  in  another  direction  the  usual  number 
have  already  gone  up  to  glory  through 

Tht  Clais  EUeiicnSy 

Which  toot  place  in  the  President's  lecture  room  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  27,  with  the  following  result :  Cochleaureati — David  M. 
Bone,  Petersburg,  111.;  Henry  A.  Cleveland,  New  Haven ;  Henry  J. 
Faulkner,  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Ross  Johnston,  Pittsburg;  James  G.  K. 
McClure,  Albany  j  Samuel  S.  McCutchec,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Edward  G. 
Selden,  Norwich ;  John  W.  Shattuck,  Coleraine,  Mass.;  Roderic  Terry, 
Irvington,  N.  Y.  EDtTOM  Yale  LiTERARr  Magazine — Edward  P. 
Clark,  West  Springfield,  Mass.;  Jotham  H,  Cuminings,  Worcester,  Mass,; 
WUUam  C.  Gulhver,  Knoiville,  111.;  Charles  H.  Strong,  New  Orleans ; 
Thomas  J.  Tilney,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Gulliver  was  afterwards  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  Spoon- 
man.  The  meeting  was  controlled  by  the  junior-society  coalition,  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  and  few  outside  the  members  of  the  two  ruling  societies 
were  present.  All  others  will  refuse  their  support  to  the  Spoon  Exhibition 
and  Lrr.  for  the  coming  year,  according  to  the  published  statements  of 
thrir — presumably  authorized — representatives.  The  Cochs  were  duly 
initiated  at  the  New  Haven  House,  Jan.  29,  and  performed  certain 
uproarious  pranks  about  the  college  early  in  the  following  morning.  We 
are  not  permitted  to  disclose  all  we  know  in  regard  to  the  unlimited 
"  smear  "  partaken  of  by  the  officers  and  invited  guests  of  the  occasion. 
On  Saturday,  23,  the  Seniors  likewise  assembled  to  dispose  of  the  last 
elective  spoils  of  the  course.  The  contest  though  short  was  sharp  and 
fi>ught  out  tb  the  end  with  that  good-natured  hatred  and  lazy  energy  so 
characteristic  of  Sixty-Nine.  Did  those  who  think  political  corruption  in 
college  is  confined  exclusively  to  bloated  and  insolent  coaliuons,  understand 
how  many  "  Index  "  checks  were  distributed  without  a  ^uid  pro  quo,  and 
&ct8  of  that  character,  they  might  possibly  take  a  difierent  view  of  things. 
However,  we  must  forbear,  lest  by  further  insinuations  we  offisnd  those 
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"  popular  idolt  of  a  triumphant  majority :"  Henry  A.  Been  of  Hartford, 
Class  Okatok  ;  Lyman  H.  Bagg  of  West  Springfield,  Class  Poet. 
Ac  the  same  meeting 

Tbt  Stating  Intertst 

Was  attended  to  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  class  crews  ; 
Captain,  EU  I.  Hutchinson  of  San  Franciscoj  Li^utevMnt,  A.  ]ima  Copp 
of  Grafton,  Mass.;  Purser,  E.  Riizema  De  Grove  of  New  York.  The 
Freshmen,  also,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  their  former  captain,  ha»e 
promoted  their  old  officers,  making  J.  P.  Studley  captain,  L.  S.  Boomer 
first  lieutenant,  and  W.  H.  Bradley  second  lieutenant.  H.  W.  B.  How- 
ard remains  purser  as  before.  Commodore  A.  D.  Bisiell  of  '68,  recently 
presented  the  navy  with  $86,  by  receipting  a  bUl  for  that  amount  which 
had  long  been  due  him.  A  three  mile  course  has  been  marked  off  on 
Lake  Saltonstall,  and  the  spring  races  will  probably  be  rowed  there.  Pet- 
haps  if  the  etperiment  proves  suecewful,  the  university  crew  may  practice 
there  to  get  accustomed  to  still  water, — though  we  understand  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  Harvard  crew  offering  to  pull  the  neit  race  on  the 
Connecticut  river  at  Springfield.  Commodore  Wilbur  Bacon  of  'fij 
published  some  time  ago  in  Wilkes's  Spirit  oj  the  Times  the  facts  and 
evidence,  which  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  collect,  in  regard  to  the 
time  made  by  the  victorious  Yale  crew  in  1865.  His  letter  seems  to 
prove  concluuvely  that  the  "  time  "  in  question  was  "  17  minutes  and 
4:  J  seconds,"  instead  of  a  minute  more,  as  has  been  urged  by  partisans  of 
Harvard.  To  &cilicate  reference  to  the  &ct9  we  may  remark  that  the 
entire  letter  was  republished  in  t.h.e  Courant  of  Dec.  12.  Gymnastic 
exhibitions,  for  the  navy's  benefit,  will  probably  be  held  toward  the  close 
of  the  term;  and  possibly  Beethoven  may  ^ve  a  concert  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose.^at  least  its  occasional  posters  inform  us  that  this  fra- 
ternity is  etill  alive.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  coo,  is  reported  to  have  sold  a 
charter  to  Rutgcr's  College  and  paid  off  the  boat-house  debt  with  the 
proceeds ;  while  a  still  more  improbable  rumor  says  that  the  three  senior 
astronomical  prizes  {awarded  Jan.  19  to  Charles  D.  McNaughton  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.;  Charles  W.  Bardeen  of  Ficchburg,  Mass.;  and  Charles  H. 
Bullis  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.)  have  been  invested  in  horse-car  tickets,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  university  crew,  by  the  well-known  oarsmen  who  received 
them.     It  is  not  imposrible  chat  an   additional  revenue  may  be  derived 

The  Alumni  Assaciatims^ 

Which  have  been  holding  their  annual  "bums"  of  late,  and  have  doubtlesi 
amassed    much  money  thereby.     The  Chicago   association   met  on  the 
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evening  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  ig,  N.  C.  Ferkini  of  '57  presiding.  About 
50  membere  were  pretcDt,  repiaenting  half  chat  number  of  dusea,  from 
*3S  CO '68.  The  PhilidelphiaauociauoQ  held"!  banquet  "  at  Auguitin'i 
on  the  evening  of  Thunda}',  Jan.  21,  the  prcaidenc.  Judge  WitUam 
Strong  of  '28,  in  the  chair.  Preaident  Wooliej'  and  Ptoft.  Fisher  and 
Packard  represented  the  college,  and  responded  to  the  toasts  in  its  honor. 
Over  60  were  in  actendence.  S.  C.  Perkins  of  '5S  is  Kctetuy,  and  H. 
M.  Dechert  of  '50,  treasurer  of  the  association.  Aa  the  latter  was  "  a 
pronunent  boating  man  " — perhaps — we  expect  great  things  from  him. 
The  Boston  aasociation  "smeared  "  at  the  Parker  House  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  Jan.  i;.  The  college  was  represented  by  Pro&  Hadley, 
Hoppin  and  Lyman.  Dtvight  Foster  of  '48  is  president,  and  Asa  French 
of ';  t  secrecar}',  for  the  ensuing  year.  Last,  but  not  least  of  all,  the  New 
York  association  "ccicbraled;"  following  up  these  provisional  gatherings 
with  a  truly  metropolitan  convocation.  Some  350,  or  about  half  the 
supposed  number  of  Yale  men  resident  in  the  city,  assembled  at  Delmon- 
ico's  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  ig.  Attorney  General  Evarts — better 
known  as  Yale  Lrr.  editor  of '37 — presided.  Preudent  Woolsey,  Proft. 
Porter,  Thacher,  Silliman,  Newton  and  Gilman  were  in  attendance,  as 
well  as  the  veteran  electrician,  S.  F.  B.  Morse  of  1810,  and  many  others 
not  unknown  to  iame.  The  meeting  was  held  upon  the  aniversary  of  the 
day  in  1779  when  Preaident  Ezra  Stiles  dismissed  the  college  for  a  fort- 
night's vacation,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  "gnib  "  in  common's  hall. 
President  Wooiscy's  address,  apite  of  hia  implied  desire  to  the  contrary, 
has  been  reported  in  the  papers,  and  so  is  public  property,  we  suppose. 
He  referred  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  college  corporation,  whereby 
the  "  six  senior  senators  of  the  State  of  Connecticut"  may  be  displaced  by 
college  graduates,  and  ^vored  the  idea,  remarking  that  there  is  nothing 
likely  to  oppose  its  being  put  in  practice,  if  the  graduates  choose  to  make 
the  effort.  If  they  do  not,  things  will  go  on  as  before — the  "  six  senior 
senators  "  being  practically  little  more  than  a  name,  and  doing  neither 
harm  nor  good.  As  for  removing  the  college,  he  remarked  that  the  col- 
lege was  not  rich  enough  to  move — whereas  we  always  supposed  its  pov- 
erty  was  thie  very  thing  which  made  removal  dewrable.  His  closing 
remark  that  the  college  and  its  officers  should  have  more  money,  no  one 
knowing  the  facts  can  dispute.  Mr.  Evarta'  perversion  of  the  well  known 
line  in  Horace,  whereby  "  Vividus  Morse  "  took  the  place  of  Pallida 
mors,  was  "  well  received,"  and  consequently  has  been  going  over  the 
country,  fearfiilly  and  wonderfully  misspelled,  for  the  benefit  and  delight 
of  provinnal  readers,  upon  whom  it  is  palmed  off  as  "  an  extract  from 
Virgil."  If  the  jokes  reported  in  print  seem  atale,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  lU  table  talk  is  apt  to  appear  pointless  to  an  ouiuder.     We  da 
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wish,  however,  that  the  alumni  would  have  enough  regard  for  the  feeliDgs 
of  undergraduates  to  refrain  from  "  toasting  "  the  "success  of  Linonia 
and  Brothers,"  as  if  those  defonct  institutions  were  really  in  existence. 
If  they  must  call  up  "  old  memories  "  regarding  them,  let  thera  "drink 
to  the  dead,"  a^ter  the  approved  fashion,  and  we  can  endure  it. 

Prof.  Porter's "  Human  Intellect,"  which  has  gone  into  a  second  edition, 
has  received  all  kinds  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  critics,  but  all  seem 
to  agree  in  admiring  the  &irne»  with  which  he  treats  theories  and  posi- 
tions hostile  to  his  own.  Prof.  Dana's  Mineralogy,  has  also  been  compli- 
mented by  the  best  qualified  judges  as  "  a  truly  wonderfiil  book."  Prof. 
Silliman  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  at  New  York, 
Dec.  18,  on  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Tea  Kettle,"  which,  with  the  rest 
of  the  course,  was  reprinted  in  the  Tribune.  Prof,  Northrop  has  also 
been  lecturing  in  the  country  towns  of  this  state  and  Massachusetts. 
Prof.  Gilman  was  elected  early  in  December,  secretary  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony  Historical  Society.  The  "  Minister's  Association  "  of  this  city 
has  instituted  a  "home  course  "  of  seven  lectures,  which  are  delivered 
fortnightly  in  the  First  Methodist  church  by  various  city  pastors  and 
D.  D's.  The  opening  one,  on  "  Books  and  Reading,"  was  by  Prof.  Por- 
ter, Jan,  II  ;  and  the  fourth,  on  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  is  to  be  by 
President  Woolsey,  March  25.  Inasmuch  as  the  lectures  are  delivered 
for  the  general  good  rather  than  for  lucre,  tickets  for  the  whole  seven  are 
sold  for  a  dollar — and  the  joke  is  said  to  be  on  several  senior-society  men 
who  purchased  them  while  unaware  of  the  fact  that  all  the  lectures  are 
given  on  Thursday  evenings.  This  course,  however,  was  not  intended  as 
a  rival  to  the  regular 

Town  Showsj 

Which,  during  the  last  two  months,  have  offered  many  and  varied  allure- 
ments. Lecture  goeia  liave  had  their  choice  between  such  extremes  as 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Robert  Laird  Collier,  George  William  Curris 
and  Anna  Dickinson,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Henry  Vincent.  Theodore 
Thomas  has  given  two  or  three  orchestral  concerts,  which  failed  to  receive 
the  support  they  deserved.  Parepa  Rosa  also  paid  us  another  viut.  Mrs. 
General  Lander,  "  the  tragic  queen,"  as  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,"  sat- 
isfied the  admirers  of  her  "  Elizabeth  "  impersonation  in  Octolwr.  Clarke's 
Comedy  Combination,  [no  connection  with  58  s.  m.]  presented  "  Nan  the 
Good-for-nothing,"  "Slasher  and  Crasher,"  "The  Day  of  the  Wedding," 
etc,,  very  acceptably,  early  in  December  ;  and  Miss  Major  Pauline  Cush- 
man,  who  didn't  pick  a  man's  pocket  in  New  York,  illustrated  that  great 
moral.  Ledger  story  of  the  "  Hidden  Hand."     For  minstrels  we  were 
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fitvored  with  Duprez  &  Benedict's,  La  Rue's,  Buckley's  and  Haverly's,  all 
oFwhich  were  good,  except  the  last ;  but  all  entirely  eclipsed  by  Kelly  jSe 
Leon's  company,  who  on  Jan.  2;  and  z6,  gave  the  but  minstrel  entertain- 
ments we  have  ever  visited  in  New  Haven.  The  burlesque  operas  of 
"  Grand  Dutch  S,"  and  "  Belle  L.  N.,"  were  quite  ahead  of  anything  on 
the  programmes  of  the  average  travelling  minstrel  troupes,  and  in  absurdity 
are  only  surpassed  by  the  reaL  The  Lingard  gave  one  of  his  character- 
istic entertainments  the  evening  after  Christmas ;  and  Maggie  Mitchell, 
a  "  Fanchon  "  and  "  Little  Barefoot  "  delighted  as  usual,  her  many 
admirers,  and  convinced  them  anew  of  her  wisdom  in  refusing  to  go  out- 
side the  field  wherein  she  has  no  rival.  She  was,  100,  unusually  well  sup- 
ported, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hackett,  the  FalsEaff  in  "  King  Henry 
Fourth,"  wherein  Hotspur  was  ably  impersonated.  The  sword  thrust 
which  finished  him  seemed  genuine  and  naturaL  As  for  Hackett  himself, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  cling 
resolutely  to  the  old  classic  dramas,  and  fight  honestly  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican stage  respectable.  Such  deserve  all  credit  therefor.  We  shall  be 
interested  to  observe  how  the  "  Fabtaff "  of  Mark  Lemon,  the  vetwaa 
editor  of  Punch  who  is  soon  to  visit  the  country,  compares  with  that  of 
Hackett ;  as  the  former  is  the  only  actor  who  does  the  character  without 
padding.  During  the  entire  week  ending  Jan.  13,  we  were  fevoredwith  a 
first-class  dramatic  company  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Pray,  in  which 
a  new  and  rising  star.  Miss  Ethel,  was  the  chief  attraction.  Her  renderings 
in  "Camille,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  and  the  "Hunchback,"  won  much 
admiration  and  many  friends.  The  entertainment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney 
Williams,  under  the  management  of  Lowell  and  Simmonds,  on  Friday, 
29,  brought  out  the  amusing  points  of  the  bould  Irish  nature  ;  and  Mrs. 
G.  C,  Howard,  who  appeared  as  "  Topsy  "  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
Chnscmas  eve,  finished  the  month  by  presenting  a  stage  version  of  "  Oliver 
Twist "  in  which  she  sustained  the  part  of  "  Nancy  Sikes  "  (or  "  Sykes  " 
as  the  programmes  called  it).  Dickens  however,  cannot  be  dramatized, 
and  an  admiret  of  Oliver  Twist  would  hardly  be  delighted  with  last  Sat- 
urday night's  show  in  Muuc  Hall.  This  week.  Max  Maretzek  treats  us 
with  "  Norma,"  and  Edwin  Forest  appears  as  "  Jack  Cade  "  and  "  Met- 
amora,"  The  only  fiiture  announcement  we  have  to  make  is  a  reading  by 
Prof.  Bailey — this  time  in  a  hall  not  provided  by  the  faculty. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Beets  Received, 
A  goodly  number  of  boob  have  been  sent  to  us  to  be  noticed  in  this 
issue  of  the  Lit.,  some  of  which  are  valuable  and  some  ilmott  worthless. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  all  in  the  brief  time  which  Editors 
of  a  College  Magaune  can  devote  to  genera]  reading.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  from  which  we  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  pro6t ;  and 
which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  fellow  students  aa  the  very  best 
kind  of  investment  for  loose  dollars  and  spare  time. 

Landmarks  or  Histoky.  By  Miss  Yonge,  Author  of  the  "  Heir  of 
Redclyffe."     New  York:  Leypoldc  ti  Holt,  1868. 

A  work  of  three  volumes  of  unequal  uze,  and  produdng  therefore 
upon  fastidious  eyes  a  not  very  pleasant  effect ;  but  abundantly  redeem- 
ing itself  when  opened.  The  lirst  volume  points  out  the  prominest 
'  Landmarks  of  Ancient  Hutory,'  down  to  the  Mahometan  Conquest 
(which  Miss  Yonge  spells  in  a  manner  much  to  our  Mohammedan  dis- 
gust) in  the  eighth  century.  The  second  carries  the  narrative,  under  the 
head  of  '  Medizval  History,'  as  iar  as  the  Refbrmarion.  The  third, 
which  is  written  with  more  care  and  skill  than  either  of  the  others,  and 
contains  as  much  matter  as  both,  brin^  us  down  to  the  death  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  [his  third  and  last  volume  which  is  the  best  feature  of  the  work,  and 
which  will  well  repay  careful  reading.  To  the  present  Senior  class  espe- 
cially, in  connection  with  Prof.  Wheeler's  lectures,  we  can  do  no  greater 
kindness  than  to  recommend  Miss  Yonge's  third  volume  (or  diligent  peru- 
sal. The  great  necessity  with  college  students  in  reading  history  is  a  work 
which  shall  be  brief,  a  devourer  of  Uttle  time.  But  no  work  can  be  brief 
and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive,  without  being  somewhat  dry.  If 
the  historian  ^ves  us  condensed  pages  of  fitcts,  names  and  dates,  we  will 
not  read  them.  If  he  attempts  to  show  forth  '  principles'  too  freely  his 
work  does  not  comprehend  enough  &cts,  without  being  so  bulky  that  we 
cannot  venture  it  in  that  case  dther.  Miss  Yonge  has  taken,  between 
these  two  extremes,  just  about  the  path  which  we  like  to  follow.  Her 
great  charm  as  a  historian  ii  in  keeping  constantly  before  the  reader  all 
the  different  portions  of  contemporary  history  at  once,  and  b  their  reh- 
Uons  to  each  other.  She  gives  us  a  bird's  eye  view  of  events.  She  then 
fastens  our  attention  upon  a  number  of  prominent  points,  clusters  every- 
thing temporarily  about  these,  but  leaves  larger  works  to  fill  up  the  chinks, 
HiicoriiDs  usually  have  much  to  say  about  'principles,'  by  which  they 
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mean  th«r  own  optnionB,  and  with  which  the}'  staff  us  to  repletion.  We 
are  especially  gratefiil  to  Miss  Yonge  thai  in  her  wotk  a  iharp  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  prindplet  and  opinions ;  and  that  while  her  ot>- 
rious  aim  is  to  enforce  the  former,  she  troubles  us  with  few  of  the  latter. 
No  one  can  read  the  "  Landmarks  of  History"  without  being  surprised 
to  find  how  many  ideas  as  well  as  facts  he  has  gathered.  A  rery  valuable 
chronolo^cal  index  of  events  since  Napoleon's  fall  (bnns  the  clowng  fea- 
ture of  the  work.     For  sale  by  Judd  tc  White. 

Thb  Ideal  in  Art.  By  H.  Tmhc,  translated  by  J.  Durand,  New 
York:  Leypoldt  i  Holt.     Pp.  186.     1869. 

A  rare  little  book,  deserving  a  long  review.  Those  worshippers  of  the 
beautiful  who  remember  M.  Taine's  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Art," 
■  few  copies  of  which  found  their  way  to  this  country  some  years  ago, 
will  hail  the  renewed  popular  interest  in  that  gentleman's  works  as  a  revi- 
val of  art  itself.  We  were  delighted  some  months  ago  in  reading  his 
"  Italy,  Rome,  and  Naples" ;  and  now  comes  another  book.  The  Ideal 
in  Art.  giving  definite  shape  and  completeness  to  those  beautiftil  theories 
advanced  there  and  in  the  "Philosophy."  The  present  volume  forms, 
like  the  "Philosophy"  mentioned,  a  portion  of  a  course  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Paris;  and  the  author's  aim, 
we  should  judge,  was  not  more  to  advance  Art-culture  and  worship  itself, 
than  to  correct  some  prevailing  errors  and  lay  down  sound  views  of  Art 
critiinsm.  One,  to  feel  the  (iiU  value  of  the  book,  should  read  it  after 
Ruskin.  It  will  act  as  the  best  tonic  and  corrective  that  can  anywhere 
be  found,  after  a  rich  and  sometimes — it  must  be  confeased — not  very 
wholesome  dmner  at  the  table  of  that  generous  host.  Especially  fine  is 
that  element  of  M.  Taine's  theory  of  Art  criticism,  which  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  reducing  judgment  upon  all  works  of  Art,  as  is  so  often  done, 
to  a  nngle  standard.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  of  two  specimens 
totally  difierent  and  based  upon  totally  different  rules,  each  may  be  per- 
fect,— a  theory  which  people  are  generally  willing  to  accept  in  regard  to 
all  things  except  art  and  reli^on.  The  true  province  of  the  critic  is  to 
place  himself  if  porible  in  the  artist's  very  soul,  enter  into  his  feelings, 
fancies  and  aspirations,  and  so  work  himself  into  sympathy  with  his  de- 
signs ;  rather  than  to  perverxly  attempt  bending  these  to  his  own  precon- 
ceived notions,  or  to  somebody's  set  rules  of  criticism.  This  is  precisely 
irhat  M.  Taine  starts  with ;  and  the  result  is  he  leads  us  through  ever 
fresh  and  wholesome  paatares  wherdn  art-hungry  souls  can  feed  without 
fear  of  being  nusled.     One  objection,  however,  we  have  to  M.  Taine. 
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His  remarks  about  literature  do  not  altogether  pleaK  us.  We  would 
rather  his  digressions  into  this  department  of  art  had  been  fewer  and  less 
extensive.  His  theorjf  in  the  main  is  doubtless  correct.  For  instance, 
wc  can  see  that  in  regard  to  many  thirgs,  mankind  outgrows  the  taetes 
and  aptitudes  of  one  age  in  the  totally  changed  relations  and  ciicumstan' 
ces  of  a  later.  The  finest  relics  of  Byzantine  art  do  not  please  us  so 
much  as  pictures  oi  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  school ;  which,  however 
homely  and  commonplace  in  their  designs  and  coloring,  have  a  certain 
bold  truth  fulness,  a  fidelity  to  nature,  which  irresistibly  attract  us.  These, 
in  turn,  imbued  with  the  stern  austerity  of  the  Protestant  mind,  fail  to 
Stir  the  soul  as  do  those  still  later  warm  delicious  masterworks  of  the 
Catholic  schoob  of  Venice  and  especially  of  Florence.  But  when  M. 
Tainc  turns  a^ide  to  seek  illustrations  of  this  truth  in  literature,  he  proves 
too  much.  To  be  sure,  the  spirit  of  our  past  age  cannot  enter  wholly 
perhaps  into  the  enjoyment  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  venera- 
ble Bede.  But  before  boldly  asserting  that  between  the  two  intel- 
lectual eras  a  great  gulf  is  iixed,  M.  Tainc  should  stop  to  consider '  What 
if  Bede's  and  Malmesbury's  chronicles  should  be  translated  into  strictly 
ninetecth  century  English }'  Would  there  in  that  case  be  anything  unin- 
telligible after  all  in  the  spint  of  that  ancient  literature  f  And  when  at 
last  M.  Taine  assures  us  that  the  clowns  of  Shakespeare  no  longer  please, 
our  indignation  scarcely  knows  bounds.  We  reply  that  they  are  almost 
the  only  clowns  in  the  whole  field  of  literature,  that  do  please. 

However,  as  a  treatise  designed  to  convey  sound  views  of  art,  M. 
Taine's  little  book  is  a  jewel ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  those 
solitary  frequenters  of  the  Art  Gallery  to  whom  aUusion  is  made  tn  the 
opening  article  of  this  magazine.     For  sale  by  Judd  &  White. 

Tobacco  and  Alcohol  ;  It  does  pay  to  smoke  ;  The  coining  man  will 
drink  wine.  By  John  Fiske,  M.  A..  LL.B.  New  York  ;  Leypoldt  & 
H&lt.     Pp.  158.     1869. 

This  book  is  designed  evidently  as  an  annihilator  of  Mr.  Parton,  whose 
chapter!  on  "  Smoking  and  Drinking"  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  have  lately  been  published  in  book  form.  We  remember 
with  what  an  air  of  triumph  the  Anti-tobacconists,  Anti-license-Uw  peo- 
ple, and  Champions  generaUy  of  the  various  "  movements"  all  over  the 
country,  received  Mr.  Parton's  sentiments  when  they  were  first  published  ; 
and  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  it  by  the  uproar  of  approval  from  an 
opposite  quarter,  which  now  hails  Mr.  Fiske's  reply.  The  controversy 
ia  interesting,  for,  though  it  partakes  of  the  nati:re  of  most  controversies 
in  that  it  can  never  be  settled,  it  is  likely  to  bring  out  a  good  many  fects 
which  the  public  can  suffer  no  harm  to  know,  especially  conducted  as  it 
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ii  hy  two  jQch  peraotu  as  Mr.  Pirton  ind  Mr,  Fukc,  neither  ot  nhom 
deals  very  itrictly  wilt  argument,  but  wander  off,  each  into  numerou* 
nde  inaCB  and  nairativet  often  quite  luggcitive  and  entertaining.  Mr, 
Parcon  was,  to  begin  with,  a  little  unfortunate  to  not  being  ^miliar  with 
the  rules  of  the  ayllogisin,  and  in  beg^g  most  of  the  questiong  which  he 
Kt  out  to  prove.  He  accordingly  placed  himself  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
Mr.  Fiske.  who  caking  the  full  benelic  of  the  position,  batten  hit  adversary 
with  ridicule  and  tarcaun  to  a  pitiful  past.  In  ha  we  cannot  call  Mr. 
Fuke'i  book  written  in  either  the  most  manly  style  of  argument  or  in  the 
beat  of  taste.  He  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  very  same  illogical  de 
ducttoDS  which  he  laughs  at  in  Mr.  Parton.  The  latter  gentleman  declares 
that  he  once  stood  near  a  party  of  men  who  were  unoking  and  swearing 
simultaneously  ;  also  that  had  they  not  been  smoking  they  would  not  have 
been  swearing ;  and  concludes  thence  that  tobacco  is  demorali^ng.  Mr. 
Fiske,  after  laughing  roundly  at  tliis,  and  declaring  it  his  intention  to 
proceed  in  a  much  more  logical  way,  argues  as  follows :  Those  things 
which  are  deadly  poisons  when  taken  in  large  quantities  are  not  necessarily 
poisonous  in  small  doses.  Very  true.  But  listen :  Salt  taken  in  large 
quantities  is  a  deadly  poison;  in  smaller  doses  acts  as  an  emetic;  in  very 
small  ones  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  life.  Hence  tobacco  which  is  fatal 
in  large  quantities,  and  nauseating  in  smaller  must  be  necessary  to  the 
system  in  very  small  quantities  !  Ergo,  it  docs  pay  to  smoke  !  Now  we, 
for  our  part,  &il  to  see  much  difference  betw:een  the  two  styles  of  ai^> 
menc  Mr.  Fiske  of  course,  will  get  by  tar  the  larger  part  of  popular 
applause,  will  be  petted  and  flattered  on  all  sides,  and  told  that  ills  rea* 
Boning  is  very  conclusive, — because,  as  is  plain,  those  who  smoke  and 
drink,  at  least  among  the  male  persuasion,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  who  do  not.  Even  the  Nation,  whose  dictuma  we  generally  swallow 
down  as  so  much  gospel,  asserts  that  Mr.  Fiske  discusses  his  subject  with 
"  moderation,  clearness  and  penetration ;"  whereas  we  think  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  impartial  nun,  if  such  a  one  could  be  found,  that  Mr. 
Fiske  does  nothing  of  the  land.  That  gentleman  is  certainly  safe  in  assert- 
ing that  the  coming  man  will  drink  wine.  Bnt  he  nowhere  ^ves  proof 
that  wine  will  be  a  benefit  to  him.  He  might  have  said  the  same  of 
tobacco,  for,  to  the  best  of  our  prophesying,  that  weed  will  be  used  by 
tour-fifths  of  the  coming  men  for  several  coming  generations.  But  we  liul 
to  find  evidence  in  Mr.  Fiske's  book  that  tobacco  or  any  other  stimulants 
will  improve  the  health  of  our  grandchildren;  and  when  he  attempts  to 
prove  by  appeal)  to  scientific  authorities  and  knowing  alluuons  to  pnen- 
mogastric  nerves  and  medulla  oblongatas,  that  tobacco  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  healthy  digestion,  etc.,  he  ramply  appears  ridiculous.  Every 
body  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  scientific  authority,  knows  that  the 
vot.  X5aav.  14 
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great  preponderance  of  it  Ilea  an  the  aide,  except  in  rare  caMs  and  for  nrictlf 
medicinal  purposes — against  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol.  But  the 
truth  is,  scientific  authority  will  be  allowed  little  weight  in  the  matter 
anyway.  So  long  as  people  like  these  things  they  will  use  them  ;  and 
there  perhaps  the  diacusuon  had  better  rcsL 

Mr.  Fiike's  book,  however,  is  worth  reading,  and  may  be  found  at  Judd 
&  White's. 


Gloversok  and  his  Silent  Partnexs.      By   Ralph    Keeler.       Boston: 
Lee  it  Shepard.     Pp.  372.     1S69. 

This  is  ■  novel  of  California  life,  as  it  b  lived  in  San  Frandsco  at  the 
present  time.  Its  plot  b  not  rery  deep,  nor  are  its  characters,  when  out 
of  the  commonplace,  especially  life-like.  Had  the  most  orig^al  of  them. 
Miss  Garr,  been  called  Miss  Kai-gar,  we  think  the  atithor  would  have  been 
troubled  to  explain  the  ellipus,  and  show  "good  reason  for"  her  existence. 
Though  we  should  judge  that  he  was  not  a  "college  man,"  his  classic 
allusions  are  not  infrequent,  and  tus  metaphors  often  mathematical ;  the 
best  of  them,  and  in  fact  the  best  single  phrase  in  the  book,  being  thb : 
"  The  expression  of  Sophia's  face,  at  this  moment,  may  be  stated  as  zero 
^vided  by  infinity.  Nothing  so  blank  and  disagreable  can  be  found  any- 
where ebe,  outside  of  algebra."  If  the  author  thought  it  necessary  to 
represent  Mr.  Gloverson  as  sa^ng"  you  be  damned,"  to  his  clerk,  he 
should  have  honestly  spelt  out  the  word,  as  Dickens  does  when  he  allows 
the  Cheerybles  to  damn  Tim  Linkinwater.  Dashes  only  add  to  the  vul- 
garity. Bad  taste  b  shown  in  printing  the  monogram  "  SG,"  and  also 
the  letter-heads,  "  Office  of  George  Lang,"  etc.  In  this  latter  case,  too, 
it  is  a  lair  ciitidsm  to  charge  against  the  author,  since  he  goes  so  far  out  of 
tus  way  to  place  before  our  eyes  the  exact  lettets,  that  his  omission  of  the 
yeiw  from  the  date  of  the  letter  is  a  serious  blunder.  In  printed  letter- 
heads it  u  always  indicated.  The  most  reprehenuble  thing  in  the  book, 
however,  is  the  printing  the  music  to  the  "  song  of  fi^endship,"  and  then 
adding  in  a  foot-note  :  "  TMs  song  b  also  pubUshed  in  sheet-music,  with 
accompaniment  for  the  piano-forte."  Why  couldn't  we  be  told,  as  well, 
that  "  Mrs.  Clayton's  elegant  furniture  came  from  Cole  &  Co's  on  Pine 
street  "i  or  that  "  Dixon  engaged  Locan  is  Co.,  of  6as  Clay  to  procure 
for  him  his  present  to  the  Garr"?  or  that  hb  own  good  clothes  in  which 
he  bids  us  adieu  in  Chapter  XXXVI,  were  "from  Bullock  &  Jones,  the 
well-known  clothiers,  on  Montgomery  "i  So  much  for  "  sarcasm."  If 
the  book  has  truly  depicted  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  locality  of 
which  we  should  all  know  more  than  we  do,  it  will  deserve  to  have  thete 
minor  blemishes  overlooked  and  for^ven.      For  sale  at  H.  H.  Peck's. 
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D>.  Howell'^  Fauilt.     By  Mn.   H.   B.  Goodwin.      Boston :  Lee  te 
Shepard.     Pp.  361.     1869, 

This  is  I  very  disagreeable  story  of  the  "  pious  "  sort ;  an  overgrown 
tpecimen  of  tKe  most  virulent  class  of  Sunday-school  books,  wherein  the 
good  boy  reads  tracts,  learns  his  lessons  and  ^vcs  his  money  ta  the 
heathen,  dying  happily  at  the  age  of  eight,  while  the  bad  boy,  hia  cotem- 
porary,  in  attempting  to  rob  a  bird's  nest  falls  and  breaks  his  leg,  but  mana- 
ges  to  crawl  into  a  sail-boat  for  a  pleasure  ride,  and  the  day  of  course  being 
Sunday,  is  consequently  drowned.  As  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural 
and  immoral  than  the  nature  and  morality  of  the  typical  Sunday-school 
book,  we  are  not  aware  that  anything  &rther  needs  to  be  9iid  in  regard  to 
the  present  volume  in  which  the  fundamental  idei  is  ampliiied  to  the  con- 
ditions of  maturer  years.  There  is  nothing  excessively  inspiriting  in  the 
right  of  waz-ligures,  nor  would  their  companionship  be.  likely  to  induce  a 
state  of  boisterous  joviality,  yet  to  our  mind  enstence  among  such  would 
be  fie  more  tolerable,  than  among  the  terribly  unreal  personages  who 
make  up  Dr.  Howell's  Family.  The  imagination  that  can  conceive  of 
luch  impossible  beings  a*  real,  must  certainly  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  is 
evidently  in  need  of  rest  and  retirement.     For  sale  at  H.  H.  Peck's. 

HitxsBoiLo'  Fakus.     By  Sophia  Dickinson  Cobb.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.     Pp.  423.      1869. 

"  This  little  book  does  not  claim  to  have  any  special  moral  or  misuon. 
Its  author  has  not  aimed,  through  it,  to  teach  anything,  or  to  prove  any- 
thing. She  ha»  looked  on  nature  and  life  in  some  of  their  quiet  and  little- 
noticed  phases,  and,  loving  what  she  saw  there,  has  tried  upon  her  modest 
canvass,  to  paint  it.  If  her  readers  shall  find  the  picture  true,  her  abject 
will  be  gained,''  After  quoting  this  modest  little  preface,  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  our  part  for  saying  more,  since  "  additions  would  be  useless." 
Supporing,  though,  that  we  deemed  the  book  deserving  a  terrible  criticism, 
how  should  we  be  able  to  correctly  address  the  author  P  The  question  is 
old  but  ever  appropriate,  for  repetition  brings  reform  at  UsL  When 
wili  "  authoresses"  learn  to  prefix  the  all-important  "  Miss  "  or  "  Mrs." 
to  their  names,  and  so  save  their  critics  from  the  most  distracting  guesses 
as  to  the  proper  title  }  We  recommend  the  Sorosis  to  attend  to  this 
matter  forthwith ;  especially  since  it,  by  reported  legislative  enactment,  is 
about  tochange  its  State.     The  book  may  be  had, at  H.  H.  Peck's. 

Rosamond  Dayton,     By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner,  author  of  "  Rosedale,  ■ 
Story  of  Self-Denial,"  etc.     Boston  :  Lee£:  Shepard.     Pp.  234.    1869. 

The  pre&ce  of  thb  book  announces  as  its  object,  "  to  teach  this  one 
truth — that  accountable  human  bnngs  have  no  right  to  live  just  for  them 
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•elves."  By  thu  nmple  aanouncement  Mn.  Gardner  hfi  defieated,  we 
fear,  her  very  object  in  view.  People  ire  not  apt  to  open  thenuelve*  to 
thote  who  proclaim  beforehand  that  their  intention  is  to  convert  them. 
We  wonder  indeed,  taking  lociety  a*  it  rum,  that  the  publiihen  did  not 
object  to  Mn.  Gardner'!  preface  at  likely  to  bjure  the  lale  of  the  book. 
Really,  however,  the  book  teaches  not  only  the  truth  advertised,  but  a 
number  of  other  truth),  and  teaches  them  too  without  employing  any  of 
thote  obnoxioaa  inferences  and  that  orthodox  cant  which  characterize 
■  nearly  every -book  with  a  moraL  We  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  itory  more 
than  this  of  Rosamond  Dayton  ;  and  yet  it  ii  not  much  of  a  story.  The 
author  has  not  succeeded  in  making  her  conversations  always  sparkling  or 
even  natural.  There  is  plenty  of  that  bookishness  in  talk,  which  puts 
long  affectionate  sentences  into  the  mouths  of  little  people,  and  makes  old 
people  guilty  of  half-hour  homilies;  but  there  is  also  a  deal  of  {reedom 
from  this.  On  the  other  hand,  tHe  sly  touches  at  popular  wcaknewes,  the 
"take  ofi"  upon  individual  follies  and  peculiarities,  remind  m  strongly 
of  Rev.  Cream  Cheese  and  hit  fiock,  in  the  iniroiuble  Potiphar  Papers. 
They  are  admirable.  The  book  will  pay  reading.  To  be  found  at 
H.  H.  Peck's. 

Madame  de  Beaufre.     By  Mrs,  C.  Jenkin,     New  York  :    Leypoldt  & 
Holt.     Pp.  178.     1869. 

This  is  a  love  story, — a  picture  of  the  social  life  of  to-day  in  a  little 
town  in  France.  The  picture  teems  true  and  natural,  though  to  be  mre 
we  have  never  "been  there",  and  the  course  of  the  "grand  paanon" 
is  traced  out  in  a  manner  apparently  Ufe-Uhe  and  probable,  though  at  to 
this  also  we  must  plead  ignorance,  if  we  are  wrong.  The  book  is  after 
the  manner  of,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  inferior  to,  the  "Psyche  of  To-day", 
which  preceded  it,  but  will  be  sure  of  a  welcome  from  the  many  admirers 
of  the  latter.  If  it  teaches  no  partieular  moral,  it  ta  at  least  easy  to  read 
and  intereiting  throughout,  and  this  is  about  a!!  a  novel  reader  cares  for. 
To  help  pleasantly  while  away  a  day  of  leisure,  we  are  sure  the  avenge 
reader  coutd  ask  no  better  companion  than  the  fascinating  little  Madame 
de  Beaupre.  As  to  faultfinding,  our  critical  eye  noted  some  half-dozen 
typographical  blunders,  which  escaped  the  "reader",  and  are  likely  to 
escape  most  readeis  also,  we  presume.  We  object,  too,  to  the  arbitrary 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Jenkin  interchanges  her  French  and  English  words  and 
titles,  calling  a  man  "Pastor"  in  one  line  and  "Pasteur"  in  the  next, 
and  so  on.  Lastly,  we  protest  against  a  book  printed  in  November, 
1868,  bearing  the  imprint  "1869", — though  we  know  of  course  that 
"they  all  do  so,"     For  tale  at  Judd  &  WhJte't. 
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A  Mantal  of  Mytholooy  ;  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Ananer.  By 
the  Rev.  Geoi^  W.  Cox.  M.  A.  New  York  :  Lej^poldc  tt  Holt, 
Pp.  ago     1868. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  we  don't  think  mnch  of.  We  can't  be  con- 
ristenc  and  do  so.  No  clatsicalljr  educated  man,  no  good  college  student 
can.  We  feel  towards  this  piece  of  patch-work  verf  much  aa  the  regular 
physicians  do  towards  advertised  drugs  and  patent  medicines.  The  fact 
that  the  patchwork  is  well  executed,  does  not  help  the  case.  It  occupies 
the  place  in  classical  literature,  which  almanics,  cook  books,  and  those 
jack-of-all-trades  productions  called  "  Facts  worth  Knowing"  occupy  in 
general  literature.  No  master  workman,  no  man  of  any  special  profession, 
ever  likes  such  books.  Still  the  present  little  volume  is  likely  to  be  popu- 
lar ;  and  there  u  a  large  class  of  penons,  dabblers  in  the  classics,  village 
■choolmasters  ignorant  of  Latin,  third-rate  lecturers,  and  that  very 
numerous  class  who  "  have  had  few  advantages",  but  would  be  good 
talkers, — to  whom  the  book  will  be  poutively  usefiil.  For  academies  and 
non-coUegiate  schools,  such  as  "commercial",  "military",  and  the  like, 
it  is  just  the  thing.     For  sale  at  Judd  Ic  White's, 

A  Nrw  Gun>E  TO  Gekuah  Cohveuation,  containing  an  alphabetical  list 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  &miliar  words  similar  in  orthography  or  sound 
and  the  same  meaning  in  both  languages,  followed  by  exercises ;  a 
classified  vocabulary  of  words  in  frequent  use;  familiar  phrases  and 
dialogues;  a  sketch  of  German  Literature;  idiomatic  expressions; 
proverbs,  letters,  etc.;  and  a  synopsis  of  German  Grammar,  arranged 
from  the  works  of  Witcomb,  Dr.  Emil  Otto,  Flaxmann,  and  others, 
ByL.    PyiodeL     New  York :     Lcypoldt  fc  Holt.     Pp.  274,      1869. 

In  spte  of  its  length  there  ii  more  in  the  book  than  in  the  title  ;  and 
all  ID  a  little  volume  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket.  Furthermore  it 
is  just  what  it  profesKS  to  be  ;  and  for  the  tourist  in  Germany,  or  the 
student  who  would  learn  to  converse  in  that  language  in  this  country, 
it  is  the  very  best  thing  we  have  seen,  because  it  is  at  once  so  small,  so 
comprehensive,  and  without  burdening  the  mind  with  grammatical  "  line 
print"  hits  so  many  necessary  points.  Those  unlucky  ones  who  have  got 
a  term's  Deutsch  to  cram  for  next  Annual  will  find  a  wonderfiil  atustant 
in  this  little  book.     For  sale  at  Judd  Ic  White's. 

Woaos  OF  Hope.     Boston:     Lee  &  Shepard.     Pp.355.     1869. 

A  truly  valuable  comforter  for  those  in  sorrow ;  and  one  in  senubk 
contrast  with  most  of  the  long-drawn-out  volumes  of  consolation  usually 
published  by  the  Tract  Societies,  and  hawked  about  the  country  by  col- 
porteurs.     The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  not  written  by  any  one  man; 
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bui  u  compoBcd  of  ezCracu  from  a  great  many  disuoguished  divines  and 
pious  writers  both  of  former  timet  and  of  the  present.  Promiiiently  we 
notice  the  nsmcs  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Bethune,  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
BrowTung,  Rev.  John  Foster,  Madime  de  Gasparin,  Rev,  Robert  Hall, 
Rev.  John  AogeU  James,  Rev.  J.  A.  Maekenwe,  Rev.  F.  W.  Robert»on, 
Zchiikke,  etc.    For  sale  at  H.  H.  Peck's. 

The  Mimic  Stage  ;  A  Scries  of  Dramas,  Comedies,  Burlesques,  and 
Farces,  lor  Public  Exhibirions  and  Private  Theatricals.  By  George 
M-  Baker,  author  of  "  Amateur  Dramas",  "  An  Old  Man's  Prayer', 
etc.      Boston:      Lee  &  Shepard,      Pp.  290,      1869. 

This  little  book  meets  a  want  which  is  being  more  and  more  felt  in 
many  of  our  social  circles,  as  the  stage  is  coming  gradually  to  be  respected. 
It  meets  the  want,  too,  much  better  than  any  other  similar  compilation 
now  published  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  plays,  "Down  by  the  Sea" 
and  "  Capuletta",  which  last  is  an  intenKly  comical  take-off  on  "  Romeo 
and  Juhet",  differing  from  the  original  on  the  theory  that  all's  well  that 
ends  well, — are  really  capital.  The  plays  are  not  all  good ;  the  one 
entitled  "  Humors  of  the  Strike"  is  wretched;  and  there  are  sundry  over. 
franuc  attempts  at  wit  in  alt  of  the  plays,  which  might  well  be  culled  out. 
But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  Hrst  rate  book.  We  recommend  it  to  OOT 
Sophomore  and  Junior  Societies,  and  especially  to  the  next  Jubilee  com- 
mittee.    For  sale  at  Peck's. 

Mace  or  Buak  ;  or,  the  Rich  Man's  Dau^ter.     By  Oliver  Optic. 

Chahue  Bell,  The  Waif  of  Elm  Island.  By  Rev.  EUjah  Kell<^t 
author  of  "  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators",  &c, 

A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,  or  a  Collecrion  of  Stories  for  Children,  showing  them 
how  to  prevent  quarreling.     By  Henry  C.  Wright. 

The  Proverb  Series,  in  three  volumes. 
Birds  op  a  Feather. 
Fine  Feathers  do  not  uake  Fitre  Birds. 

Handsome  is  that  Handsome  Does.  By  Mn.  Bradley  and  Kate  ).  Neily. 
This  lot  of  books  whieh  we  group  together  have  all  been  sent  us  by  the 
firm  of  Lee  k  Shepard.  What  these  excellent  publishers  could  have  had 
in  their  heads  when  they  sent  this  juvenile  trash  to  the  eiUtors  of  a  maga- 
zine which  is  addressed  to  a  class  of  students  and  scarcely  seen  by  any 
but  students  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  we  cannot  imapne. 
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If  we  had  ■  circalation  among  the  geoeral  public,  we  ahould  be  mott 
happy  to  wade  through  the  p^es  of  these  book*,  and  set  forth  out  viewi 
of  them  in  the  hope  of  benefittiDg  tomebody.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  no 
javenitea  of  our  own  (the  college  laws  not  allowing  us  those  luiuries)  ;  it 
is  too  late  to  pve  them  to  our  miaBion-school-"  wictim"  friends  to  mate 
Christmas  presents  of  to  their  benighted  urchins;  and  the  boob  hang 
literally  worthless  upon  our  hands.  All  the  other  books  noticed  in  this 
number  oi  out  magamie  are  such  as  will  interest  a  student  community ; 
and  sinular  books  we  shall  be  happy  to  norice  at  any  time.  But  we 
would  beg  our  publishing  friends,  if  they  must  send  ua  juvenile  literature, 
to  send  it  just  before  Christmas  and  the  season  of  the  Sunday  School 
Annivcnaries,  to  that  we  can  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Exchanges. 

since  oor  lut  inue,  in  Deceoilxr,  we  hiTC  recriTcd  erery  college  jminul  knowa  tn 
m,  with  the  lingle  exception  of  the  Nanan  Lil.  The  following  complete  Ikt  of  the 
fcrt<r  Americaii  itudent  periodicala  will  hence  be  of  interen  on  iu  own  iccount. 

CoLLiai  Maoaiihu  :  Bt/«i  Ollegi  MiniUj,  Bni«,nian,  Chicigo  L-ie*  Unnerii- 
tMtti,  Cbiiinan  Uaiia  Liurarj  M^amini,  Danmumtb,  Deniion  Cti/igiaa,  GrinoiU  Cil- 
Itiian,  Hamilun  Uurarj  Mrntilj,  Itaian,  Mickigan  Univirti^  Magtmne,  Ripon  OBcgt 
Itayi,  Unin  CtlUgi  Megamiiu,  yirghia  Uni-Bcriilj  Magamit,  miliam  ^uanerJj. 

CoLLioi  PAru* :  Alhioa  al/tgi  StaaJard,  Amhtru  SitidiKt,  Columbii  Caf  (3  Gtian, 
Coratir  Bra,  Delaware  ff'tuir,  OlkgUn,  Eurtta  Olligt  Viiitu,  Hamila«  Campui, 
Harrard  Advccau,  Hiram  Sudtnl,  Indiana  SluJal,  Iowa  Univcriitf  Septrltr,  Lavirtacc 
Call's'*",  McKnirte  Repeiiurj,  MaJimntniii,  Miami  Sluicnl,  Michigui  Univiriilj 
CirtHielt,  Monmouth  C»llf[t  Ctaricr,  Pardee  Uitrarj  MiuingtTj  Racine  Celligi  Mir- 
turf,  Shurtleff  ^i  *7>m,  Trimrj  Tablit,  Waihlnglon  Ctlligiaft,  Weileyan  Ctlligt  Argat, 
Willianu  Fidtiu,  milnagiij  ClUgian. 

Oirrani  Piuodiuu  :  Amirican  BJucalitnal  Meaikly,  American  PMiiktr'i  Cirmlar, 
Allamlic  Mtmtily,  Ciarck  Mmtklj,  Ciaiinaali  Jt&diial  Rtftrurj,  College  CwroM,  Lif 
n/Ti  Lnrii^  Age,  Loomii'  Mutical  Jeuraal,  Mickigaa  Tiatkcr,  Nolan,  tieai  Englanitr, 
N.  r.  JmrnaJ  of  Eiiuatisa,  Onct  A  Mmrk,  Overland  Mentilj,  Patiard'i  Miniilj, 
Fitnigrafiit  PTaitr,  SaUuai  ai  Htmi,  Scioslmaaer,  Stmii,  StaUimea. 

We  hare  alto  teceiTed :  Blemd  Virgm  Atmual  «r  Ave  Maria  Almanac,  Beak  Bujtr, 
Ciriaiaa  Banner,  Harfer't  Trade  Lia,  Heme  Jetrnal,  Initianaftlii  Evening  Mirror, 
MtltnUu,  IfliB  Haven  Bigioer,  Nerlk  Granville  Annwal,   Weterbnry  Daily  AmerUia. 

Nttis. 

Some  of  tbe  aboTe  college  exchange),  ihote  muked  with  a  itir,  an  what  the 
"  Amhent  Student"  woold  ciU  "  bibes."    We  hail  with  lympathf  their  birth  into  the 
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literary  woilj;  uid  bape  cich  of  them  m^  bivc  ■  career  commennirMt  wkh  that  of 
the  college — no,  UniTer(icj--irhiite  "  cngan"  each  profetMi  to  be.  Take  college  p*fett, 
all  in  all,  aad  tbey  ifSxd  to  the  inquiring  reader  aoiiie  of  the  moit  pecoliar  pabolum  he 
aay  ever  see.  We  ahoiild  pity  the  roan,  for  ioitance,  vho  ibould  undertake  to  write  a 
book  about  Ameiiceo  coUega  from  the  Ideal  he  might:  deiiie  of  them  by  peruaEng  these 
orgim  of  thcin.  Kb,  rather,  we  ihould  pity  the  collegci  after  tbe  book  wat  publiihed. 
Some  are  wise  enough  to  lay  nothing  whatever  about  their  lollegei,  confining  thtmitlTea 
to  Btunniug  articlea  on  Spring  and  Winter,  and  Sleighing  and  the  like;  or  guahing 
tiomiiiei  on  Woman'i  Sphere  (tlieae  latter  come  from  what  are  called — we  tuppoie 
ftccliouaiy — "  mixed*^  collegca)  and  very  aound  aiticia  on  the  Bendita  of  an  Ednationf 
ftc.  Ice.  Our  Southern  eichanga,  in  particnlar,  wax  eloquent  in  tbe  uie  of  large 
sdjectiTCt  and  long  (enlencci  j  but  we  muit  not  crilicLie  tbe  rhetMie  of  that  rqiion  too 
(CTcrely,  ieat  we  be  accuaed  of  cherithing  unlnteinal  (eeliagt.  We  take  warning  tinm 
the  lite  of  the  '■  Natioa,"  which  journal  had  the  temerity  a  few  weeka  ago  to  denomi- 
nate certain  characttriitia  of  the  Sonthetn  pen,  '  proTincialiami'j  and  ihortly  aiierwarda 
wiithed  under  a  withering  rebuke  from  the  Baltimore  Stateiman. 

Northem  papen  however,  and  eapedally  tome  of  our  eichanga  from  Weatem  col- 
leget,  are  not  altogether  free  from  what  we,  with  our  nutmeg  notiona,  ihould  call  at 
leaaC  lingular.  The  Iowa  Univenity  Reponer,  for  instance,  publiabea  reporti  of  tbe 
weekly  priyet-meednga  held  by  the  itudenD,  with  the  names  of  tboae  who  apeak  and 
pray  I  What  a  Paradiie  that  muit  be  for  men  of  fbrty-aeren  marka  and  doabtfiil 
morality  \  Cannot  the  Courant  take  the  cue,  and  do  the  unluddy  loni  of  Yale  a  ainiilat 
ftror  f  We  hate  almoat  a  mind  lo  undertake  the  thing  wuielTei, — bnt  then — really — 
we  ate  to  aged — thiity-loDT  yean  you  know — and  it  ii  lo  hard  for  na  to  get  out  of  the 
old  conventional  run  [  The  Courant  ii  young  and  rigoroni ;  let  it  btaTe  cotEom,  illBnu- 
nate  itt  colomnt  at  the  Tciy  neit  iaaue  with  a  liit  of  the  memben  of  the  Yale  Murioa- 
aly  Society,  and  then  follow  the  example  of  the  Iowa  UniTenity  Reponer  I  A  rerinl 
wc  think  win  certainly  be  the  remit. 

A  leii  itactUng  peculiarity  is  that  of  the  McKendrec  Repoailoty,  and  one  or  two 
othera  of  our  eicbangei,  in  giving  fiill  reporti  of  the  Debating  Sodetiei  with  cjilidanu 
upon  each  ipcaker,  hia  manner,  ityle,  blunden,  worth  of  hia  atgumenia,  Ice  We  dare 
not  contemplate  what  would  be  the  rsult  if  the  lileiury  orgiei  of  Unoaia  and  Brother! 
in  Unity  ihould  be  thui  publicly  tteaced.  The  ipuk  of  life  now  in  them  would,  wc 
prophecy,  be  utterly  quenched  by  lo  hanb  a  Nor'weiter.  In  fact  we  are  not  lure  but 
the  Courant'i  nnwillingnen  to  pnbliih  even  the  Vice  Secretary'i  minutei  ■•  after  all 
chatitable  I  But,  by  the  way,  ipeaking  of  the  McKendree  Repoiitoty,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  "Moonlight  Reverie"  by  one  Diotrephei  in  the  number  of  that  p^et  for  Nut. 
iSth  of  laat  year,  containing  two  linea  which  particularly  icmck  ua : 

"  There  11  a  dreadfiil  lomethtng  after  death 
Awaiting  tboae  who  gotiip  here." 

We  ihould  like  to  recommend  the  thought  to  thsie  charitable  periona  who,  when  one 
of  the  priie  ipeaken  at  tbe  Linonian  Prize  Debate  the  other  night  haitened  to  attend 
the  bedude  of  a  d^ng  friend  in  New  York,  gave  out  that  he  had  gone  to  the  city  to 
celebrate  hi*  victory  by  a  great  iptce. 
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jflumnous  Patchwork. 

The  WiiUami  Quarteriy  a  a  good  dknncc  aborc  tbe  mttgc  of  colkge  publiuttam, 
Tbe  great  tnnble  with  ill  of  these  pnhliuitioni  s,  thK  one  nerer  knowi  after  reading  a 
capital  aiticle,  whether  to  accredit  it  to  an  uadergndvate  vtodent  or  aanw  bearded  Alum- 
na. It  i>  a  ATorlte  method  of  tbk  SamiUon  Lit.  &a  initince,  to  fill  jti  p>f^  with 
Inten  from  gndnatei  of  ■  (|uarter  centniTt  although  it  il  liank  enough  10  »ow  tlM 
face  Bnt  tre  woaldn't  gi*e  a  fip  for  anjr  put  of  it  laTe  the  edttoiiali  and  thoae  few 
trtiGtea  which  we  know  are  written  bj  underftidute  Mudenn.  If  we  want  to  read 
beaTT  attidei  by  old  men,  or  biognphical  iketcbai,  Ancjr  pecei,  ttoriea,  and  dinjoin- 
tioDi  by  experien<:ed  writen,  we  tiun  to  the  Nae  Bngkmder,  the  AttanUc,  Barper't, 
01  the  Overland.  Bat  when  we  turn  to  i  college  magaiiM  we  loak  for  nmetbing 
treih  and  youthful,  litetally  buoyant,  loinething  rougb-bewn  and  nnrhetorical  if  yen 
pkaK,  but  after  all  lometMng  which  ahiil  be  a  lUr  indei  of  the  litoaty  capadty  of 
Mher  yoDDg  (juUl  driien  like  oonelTa,  with  whom  we  may  compare  netea  and  meaame 
anu.  The  uncertunty  hanging  about  the  authotihlp  of  moat  college  migiiine  anidea 
n  feaifnll]'  hanwing,  and,  according  to  onr  Tiew,  not  itrictty  legitimate.  If  a  magaiim 
or  paper  wiaha  to  be  conaidered  a  college  publicabonf  Lt  it  no  more  than  boneat  that 
it  be  made  np  entiiely  of  the  wiitingi  of  college  •todenti  j  and  tbeae  which  do  not  tbii, 
angbl  not  to  led  abused  at  leeing  themieira  pot  down  in  exchange  liili  at  non-coil^ 


Faculty  Frtnchism, 

To  return  howeier  to  that  eatimable  magaiine,  the  Williama  Quarterly,  we  iind  in 
in  lift  number  a  few  editorial  remarki  which  we  cannot  mote  heartily  endone  than  by 
IrinKribing  them  Id  theae  pagea.  "  We  believe,"  tayi  tbe  editor,  "  in  the  ^cedom  of 
tbe  preaa  at  all  timet  and  in  all  placet,  and  we  feel  mad  at  a  bull-dog  when  an  attempt 
it  made  to  rettiaia  out  Rreedora.  The  ptett  it  a  power  against  every  abuse  and  every 
evil  thing  Che  whole  world  over,  with  one  lolitaty  exception.  That  exception  ii  abuie 
of  power  in  tbe  bandt  of  college  tuthoritiei.  Aa  Co  the  inlallibiiicy  of  thit  great  Sanhe- 
drim, the  Facolty,  there  muit  be  no  diicouion.  If  they  blunder,  and  the  college  preaa 
adverti  Co  it  nerer  to  lightly,  a  committee  it  lent  to  caution  the  edicoia  againtt  circulating 
any  criticiim  wbiterer.  If  ■  Blud '  Cellt  a  little  Ciach  in  a  ^cedout  way,  it  ii  declared 
by  (aid  committee  to  be  wholly  out  of  place.  Tbe  Quattetly  may  calk  about  everything 
else,  buc  mutt  maintain  a  patient  ulence reipecting  tbe  'higher  powen',  unleit  it  choote 
Co  lather  them  with  wordj  of  praise.  Now  while  we  grumble  and  growl  at  being  forced 
CO  obey  what  w<  deem  nnjiut  and  tyrannical  liwi ;  while  we  muit  lubmit  to  tbe  blun- 
dett  of  gentlemen  in  authority  without  being  allowed  the  common  tight  of  talking  about 
them;  we  wish  Co  lay  juit one  thing  ;  we  havealwayi  undentood  chat  thatinfimibility — 
thac  htdinen  which  hidet  itself  from  the  light  of  free  ditcuttion,  it  a  mere  pretention— • 
•bam,  and  thacinthority  which  mainCaiui  iiself  by  thuCdng  the  mouth  of  honest  debate, 
il  a  weak  unjutt  thing."  If  the  editors  of  the  QaaTlerly  or  Tidttbs  are  really  suAirinf 
Irom  any  such  censanhip  as  it  complained  of  above,  we  will  join  them  in  huriing  English 
at  tbe  Faculty  of  WlUlami  College  to  the  best  of  our  venom.  But  we  are  loath  Co  fblty 
beUere  it.  We  tutpect — vc  hope — the  ediura  of  che  Qaarierly,  unoauaily  eloquent  bi 
the  remembrance  of  the  late  Williama  rebellion,  may  bsve  itruned  ttnth  a  little  Co  make 
■  pdnc  It  ii  difficult  to  conceive  of  snch  impertinence  ouctide  of  Fiance.  We  nmeot- 
ber,  however,  the  &Ce  of  the  CiJlegiaa  from  whose  aihei  che  Harranl  Advocice  tpruag. 
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ind  open  oat  crcdnlitiei  to  ilmott  mnythini.  Oiu  object,  tbooth,  in  qnatinf  tile  above, 
ii  DM  pirticDliriy  to  mum  the  knucklet  of  oiu  o*n  Facoll^r,  for  whow  good  Kiue  ia 
mitten  of  thii  kind  we  lure  conaidenbls  leipect  j  bnt  nthet  to  ibow  what  woold  be 
oar  teatimenti  in  *  cue  of  like  neceaaity.  The  genenl  principle  ii  Nond.  We  hare 
alwayi  noticed  in  lili:  tbil  men  of  ml  worth  and  dignity  an  far  more  amiable  in  goT> 
eming,  and  aecnre  reapect  by  lit  Iet>  Tiolence  and  uanrnptioD  thin  the  imperriow 
nnderlingi  wbote  infignificince  leeki  weight  Id  narmy  word*  and  miny  ammuida. 
Thoae  frequenten  of  Muiic  Hall  who  luTe  leen  iroall  boy*  in  the  gallery  rongUy 
handled  by  a  certaio  indiridiul  in  blue,  with  1  thield  on  liii  breatt  and  a  hic  that 
laemblei  a  hickory  knot,  irill  ondentiod  the  force  of  thii  remark.  Umally  too,  the 
purchaaen  of  Rampi  at  the  north  window  of  the  Poat  Office  will  find  a  ittiklng  conDaal 
between  die  ifaarp  impudence  and  inqniutiTenen  of  the  lub-offidal  who  it  then  ataBomd, 
aod  the  politeaeai  of  PoM-Maiter  Spcrry  in  the  little  room  not  lii  feet  aS.  To  take  a 
•dll  farther  point  of  departore,  »>  hiTe  noticed  quite  a  dil!erence  between  the  orerbear- 
ing  ohitreperona  manner  of  one  mollcn-bead  who  it  lieatenant  of  that  mo«  laic  eaeco- 
tire  body — the  New  Haven  Police — and  the  quiet  affability  of  Mr.  lincoln,  who  bat 
the  miiliirnme  to  be  aMociated  with  aaid  body  ai  ilt  chief. — Tlie  tame  lOR  of  coatratu 
nay  perhapt  extend  to  college  Faculoa.  At  all  erenti,  the  reapect  which  Yale  itndenn 
have  for  nearly  all  the  memben  of  out  own  Faculty,  at  contraited  with  the  ill  ieeUng 
and  lebelliouiacii  at  Willianu,  aigua  poorly  for  the  govemoii  of  the  latter  coU^e. 

Tbi  "  r™  F,r,l." 

The  Dartmouttt  doKi,  with  iti  November  number,  ili  lecond  volume.  We  cannot, 
■1  we  have  remarked  before,  tell  how  large  it  the  ratio  of  undergradnate  to  aluninaoi 
compotilioQ  in  it,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  and  specially  in  Tlew  of  an  only  two  yeara'  eape- 
rience,  it  ii  thebett  college  magaalne  we  receive.  Iticriticitm  of  the  common  eipnanon 
"  the  two  fine",  "  three  fint",  iic,  initead  of  the  Gnt  two,  Jfc,  it  what  particularly 
warmt  our  fedlingi  towardi  it.  We  cannot  aay  that  we  belong  to  the  Moon-WUte 
tchool  of  hypercritio ;  and  yet  we  mnit  proteit  agalnit  thii  continual  laceration  of  oar 
eira  by  toch  eapreasioni  ai  the  above.  People  forget  that  there  can  be  bat  one  fint  and 
one  latt  in  any  teriei,  at  alto  but  one  liett  and  one  wont ;  and  it  ia  the  luperlative  abue 
of  language  to  dilute  the  force  of  the  third  degree  of  an  adjective  by  dividing  it  amoof 

Juit  in  thii  conaectioa  we  would  IJke  to  remind  the  /found  TaMe,  (tee  ita  article  on 
Mutical  Publication  in  the  United  Sutet  in  the  number  for  Dec.  36,)  that  deTe]op(e) 
and  develap(e)ment  are  ipelled  without  the  third  e.  We  thould  piu  it  over  at  a  typo- 
gtaptiical  error,  did  we  not  tec  it  aevenl  timet  repeated  in  the  coune  of  a  angle  ihott 
article, — and  eipecially  in  the  Round  Table. 

A  Little  Legitimate  Fanity, 

The  Oritwold  Collegian  leemt  to  be  diipleated  becaute  we  laid  in  our  November  naot- 
ber  that  "  the  title  Memor^ilii  Gritwoldentia  had  a  rather  ^miliar  look  to  ui."  We 
of  coune  take  ita  word  thai  it  did  not  "ape"  ui  in  cheating  the  title,  though  aar 
"Hemorabil"  hai  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Lit  for  almoiC  twenty  yean,  and  we 
had  no  pouible  idea  of  copyrighting  the  word  or  claiming  it  at  our  own.  The  Collepan 
it,  however,  tingularly  at  ^ult  when,  on  the  u  jiHj*e  principle,  it  citei  ai  two  "  nmatk- 
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able  coincidcnca ",  that  ooi  arrangcmeot  of  ooi  exchange  Ikt,  en  wUch  wc  '■pridct) 
eunelves",  and  our  adveititing  nout,  wae  limilar  to  the  coiretpoading  leaCiiret  in  ita 
own  October  inne.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  laid  October  tHoe  wu  not  received,  and 
wepreaume  not  publiihed,  until  loDgiftei  our  Navember  number  ippeared;  lo  that  if  there 

from  rather  than  by  the  Lrr,  if  borrowed  [hey  were.  But,  in  the  lecond  place,  the 
"lemirluble  cobcideacea"  were  not  cdnddencea  at  all,  for  the  ■'arrangement  on  whkh 
wt  prided  ounelTci"  had  these  fam  dktinguUhing  "marka":  it  wu  alphabetical,  it 
pK  the  exact  title  of  each  publication  in  itallca,  it  ptefiied  the  name  of  the  college  when 
not  coDOined  in  the  ialidxed  title  tmA  it  made  aeparate  liiEi  of  the  college  papeta,  college 
m-igaxioei,  and  ouCilde  publication!.  Id  thii  laat  rapect  atone  it  uuncided  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Collegian, — and  of  a  half-dozen  other  papen  for  that  matter.  The 
relerence  to  "  adiettiaing  notea "  i>  Mi  anger  yet.  The  idea  itielf  ii  at  old  at  newipaper 
history ;  while  at  to  position,  mr  "  nota  "  were  put  in  our  adTcrtiiing  tupplcmenl,  and 
■u  in  the  body  of  the  migaiine,  as  were  the  CoUegian't.  The  CoUegian's  attempt  at 
detecting  "  coinddeacei "  B  not  a  luccesi.  We  commend  to  its  attention  ai  well  at  to 
that  of  our  other  eichangei,  our  method  of  arrangement,  on  which,  for  the  honeit  work 
it  involiea,  we  ttill  "piide  ounelTea". 

iHteUigtnt  Newtmangers. 

It  it  wonder^  how  fttt  newt  Riet  in  ibii  age  of  lailroadt  and  telegtaphi  I  Some  at 
oar  enchangci,  for  inttance,  ban  juit  diKoreted  that  Prof.  Thacher  hat  adopted  the 
Gennan  UniTenity  method  of  teaching  Latin  in  Yale  College  t  By  next  July  we  ihall 
expect  to  hear  that  Pinf.  Coe  hai  taken  up  a  limilar  coune  with  the  Germanl  Othen 
are  rolling  at  a  iweet  monel  under  the  tongue,  that  choice  bit  of  intelligence  that  the 
KnM*al  of  the  "light"  of  Yale  College  it  contemplated  [  Of  these  last,  however.  It 
h  bat  lair  to  tay  that  the  Hamilton  Campui  aiiutB  ui  It  li  our  du,  not  ligb,  which  it 
to  be  Kmoved.  The  Campus,  by  the  way,  haa  not  liiited  onr  uncnun,  until  latt  week, 
for  more  than  two  montht.  We  had  prepared  a  first  dan  obituary  notice  of  it,  the  puh- 
licatioa  of  which  ita  timely  atTival  only  barely  preventt.    Editort  Campui  pleaae  lake  notice. 

The  "  Corning"   University. 

Cornell  College,  in  ipite  of  the  commanicatiTe  "  Era  ",— almoat  the  only  coUege  papet 
in  the  coonety  that  tellt  anything  about  the  college  it  cornei  from, — itill  remaint  to  moat 
af  ut,  agceat  "What  it  It",  an  uniolied  problem.  Time,  we  luipect,  will  offer  the 
only  pottible  tolution;  but  we  are  not  u  well  latiiGed  at  the  Hamilton  Camput,  that 
"Time"  ii  gtung  la  "knock  ict  peculiar  notioiu  in  the  head."  It  is  amusing  to  K< 
with  what  jealouy  the  tittle  one-bone  colleges  of  New  York  State  cait  eyes  at  Cornell. 
ETerythiog,  from  its  military  lystem  to  its  pancity  of  Seniors,  from  its  lectures  on  eggs  to 
its  bbor  tyitem, — ererything  about  it, — legitimately  or  not-^i  made  the  lubject  of 
ribaldry  and  nil  prophesying.  One  it  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  boy  and  the  Aog*- 
The  latter,  you  know,  croaked  eloquently,  but  the  result,  if  we  remember,  was  after  all 
bad  for  the  frogs.  We,  who  are  lomewhat  dittant  (pectaton  of  the  Iray,  da  not  feet 
very  languine,  it  must  be  confessed,  about  tome  of  Mr.  Comell't  experiments ; — especially 
the  labor  and  military  ayatemi.  The  former  we  do  not  believe  can  ever  work  well  in  a 
thorough  clauical  and  idenuGc  institution.  The  latter  we  fear  will  have  a  tendency  tn 
run  the  Uniteiity  down  into  a  tecond  rate  afiair,  but  little  above  the  scores  of  other 
"miUtity"  schoola  that  infiat  the  country.     Mr.  Cornell,  we  think,  had  better  not 
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dabble  with  miUtiry  dctla  it  all,  unlen  be  intenda  to  make  bit  coUege  i  r^ular  Wen 
Point.  Still,  we  would  chrow  no  obiuclei  norominoiu  prophecia  io  the  wijr^f  >  college 
fiir  which  we  wiih  the  Tcry  hJEhesC  luccen  ;  and  the  founden  of  which  biTC  probablf 
uinoyanca  enoagh  to  contend  againit  jiuE  now,  wltboat  being  pestered  by  our  adnce. 
AboTc  all,  we  hope  the  new  college  will  not  be  hamssed  by  the  woman  r^uestion.  If 
we  can  find  Uy  fadt  it  all  with  Mr.  Cornell,  it  ii  that  he  did  not  gire  hit  money  to  the 
gtneralfiatd  ofiome  already  well  endowed  and  coniiderable  college,  like  Tale,  or  Har- 
Tard,or  Amhenlf  »  that  he  might  leehis  magnificent  icheme  of  a  Unjvenity  realiied 
within  t  generation  or  two.  Wlial  education,  i.  e.,  the  highat  kind  of  education,  aeedi, 
ia  Iremend/nu  etmceniration  of  maiey  and  brains  at  a  few  ieolated  pointe.  At  thiop 
ate  at  present  in  New  York  State,  the  veiy  bat  thing,  in  out  opinion,  for  the  tfoop  of 
■mallB-  college),  luch  u  Hamilton,  Madison,  Hobut  (Geneva),  Roctater,  &c.,  ii  to  do 
ai  quickly  ai  pouible  one  of  three  ttiingi.  Kther,  itt,  to  die  without  delay  ;  or,  zd,  if 
their  "iphcre  of  oieAilneii "  itill  wairanta  an  eiiatence,  to  relapae  at  once — name  and 
all — into  really  thorough  and  fint  dan  pieparatoty  ichooli ;  or,  3d,  what  would  be  bat 
of  all,  luITet  themielTcs  to  be  fiued,  together  with  Union,  into  one  grand  UniTsiicy  at 
Albany,  according  to  the  oBer  now  pending  trora  that  dty  to  Union.  Our  next  with 
would  be  for  Cornell, — that  Colnmbii  College,  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  whatever  other  coUegei  lie  in  the  toathem  portion  of  the  State,  ihould  be  merged 
into  the  Ithacan  UaiTetNtj,  there  to  form  a  riTil  of  the  one  at  Albany.  Then  waitif 
the  Empire  State,  with  two  luch  imperial  Uni*ei«rie>,  might  challenge  not  only  all 
the  education  of  America,  but  even  the  Oifisdi  and  Berlini  of  the  old  world  to  corapC' 
rilion  I  No  tongue  can  eatimate  tba  tremeDdoot  impolie  to  cdocatiaii,  an  impalK 
extending  through  all  in  minutcK  and  loweit  department*, — which  two  nch  magnifioeat 
UniTcrtitie*  in  the  State  of  New  York  would  gire  t  How  they  would  tend  to  build  vp 
and  elerate  a  national  character  ]  what  inperb  indiementi  would  they  aSbrd  to  aoond 
icholanliip  {  how  give  birth  to  1  race  of  Americaii  acholan  1 

The  Michigan  Law  School. 

Ttte  Salami  SlmiUwt  of  December  pnblithei  a  letter  from  a  itudent  of  that  place  *iti^ 
ing  at  the  Mich^n  UniTcnity,  which  coDtaina  tome  ideal  about  the  law  ichool  of  the 
latter  college  so  new  to  ui,  that  we  quote  Irom  it  foi  the  benefit  of  thoac  Yale  student! 
who,  haling  marked  out  a  Weateia  future,  intend  to  read  law  at  Ann  Aibot.  in 
doing  10,  liowever,  we  bear  no  acm  of  ill  will  to  the  Midiigan  Law  School  j  and  aball 
be  liappy  to  give  our  readert  any  light  which  the  Uniiersity  Mag.  or  the  Chronicle  may 
flunlsh  UI  on  the  other  side.  "In  this  d^artment"  (the  law),  sayt  the  Miami  SmJial, 
"  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  are  from  our  common  schodt,  with  few  adTantagat 
erer  enjoyed  before  coming  here.  Ont  of  a  class  graduating  last  year  146  lawyers,  only 
14  bad  been  through  the  liccnry  department  of  any  college.  At  a  conieiguBnce,  all  the 
perfbrmancet  in  the  literary  societiet  of  the  law  department  partake  Tety  strongly  of  the 
' schooi-llouic  element*,  and  are  very  boiiterooi;  and  strange  outlandish  cxpreisioOt 
and  wild  featuret  ire  the  order  of  the  day.  In  these  aocietiei  J.  J.  Davitea  and  Byrketti 
are  unlcnown.     The  discipline  of  these  societiet  it  veiy  low." 

Babnfirtbi  Vgij. 

At  the  Virginia  UniTenity  they  do  not  have  a  Wooden  Spoon  Eihlbitian,  nor  aa 
annual  Thanb^ving  JuUlee  ;  but  they  do  have  an  "  Ugly  Club  "  which  occationallf 
cdebratea.    At  auch  timei  the  "  smallest  Fretbman "  is  not  tossed  up )  but  thai  thqr 
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tun  mMlI  men  u  ippirent  ironi  the  Tin  [bat  he  who  ii  man  dtttiagnuhed  it  prcMsted 
irith  ■  qmntiqr  of  tuiAy.  Neiiher  'u  the  "  longut "  "  paned  orer,"  but  the  "  prettiett " 
nc«ivei  >  fine  beaTs-.  Alto  it  it  of  lome  idTintage  to  be  ngly  at  (uch  a  time,  inaimuch 
M  the  one  cmuieDlly  to,  gen  a  good  pair  of  booti.  Not  even  ia  the  "  mott  conceitEd  " 
Dun  detpiied,  fiv  whether,  like  oanelTCS,  they  exclude  him  iTam  locietiei  and  coalitioiM 
or  not,  they  at  leait  fumiih  him,  at  the  celebiadon  of  the  ogly  dab,  with  a  pair  of  fine 
■lippen.  We  ihall  expect  that  a  fiili  tialf  of  our  Janior  dui,  opou  Keini  thia,  will 
fbrthwicb  eoUEiate  to  VXcgliiia  UoiTcnity. 

77it  Dtad  Sccitties. 

The  Cap  imd  Otain  ii  a  new  monthly  p^cr,  aa  neat  ud  taitcAd  almoM,  u  the  Hai- 
w4  AdracMe,  and  pubUabed  at  ColuznUa  College  IB  New  Yerfc.  It  ia  one  of  oar  b«M 
cnJiu«eL  We  notkc  that  the  Collete  of  the  City  of  N«w  York,  and  a  good  muy 
otbir  caUega^  baTcaGoKom  of  ptttiii(  their  litani]r«ocietia  apinateactotbar  in  debate. 
Alaa  t  Linoaia  aad  Brodun  bi  Unity  I  How  would  inch  riraliy  afiect  job  I  It  ia  only 
fire  ot  lii  yeaia  ago  liace  a  tnanendooi  t^xK  wai  made,  headed  by  Pnf.  Noitbiop,  to 
bring  aboat  a  i^^tion  in  tboae  aocietiet,  by  introducing  regular  CongrcMional  practice 
Each  waa  to  be  in  tiun  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  RepretentatiTea  for  a  leaaon )  all 
Ulla  puling  the  lower  tiouae  mnit  be  lent  up  to  the  lenate,  &c ;  and  for  a  time  It  Memed 
■a  if  there  wai  to  be  an  actual  reilTal  of  letten  on  the  lecond  door  of  Alnmn!  HaU. 
But  it  loon  became  erideot  that  the  undogiaduata  of  thii  college  ws<  not  yet  quite 
TOiy  to  be  Seoaton  and  Repietentatirei  j  ttie  intercM  gndoally  died  away  j  and  now 
■Dcietiei  lanpitl'  aa  uaoaL  Ode  dnwa  a  long  btanh  and  itka  "  Can  anything  breathe 
liie  into  theae  dry  bonei  i" 

Sarony-iteif  N.  B. 
Tha  i^'  Fiv  (of  Shmideff  Collie)  for  Janoaiy,  talk  of  a  atodent  in  that  collie, 
who  haa  a  way  of  arranging  the  ^otagrapba  of  ha  ftiendi,  tliat  ia  deddedly  aniqae. 
We  repot  it  lor  the  benefit  of"  69,"  who  hare  got  aome  tta  danalbnmi  to  fill.  Thia 
MBdent  "  hu  two  dan  alboma — one  fijled  with  all  the  prettteat  fmaa  he  conld  find,  the 
odier  whh  the  commoner  or  hom^  aott.  By  naat  fireak  hit  own  ■  among  the  lattar. 
He  made  the  ftmiei  collactioD  by  a  Tait  eipenae  and  an  citenairc  eomipoDdcnce. 
The  latter  tfae  laacal  aayi  he  got  moatly  around  her*.  He  abowa  the  fbniis>-~wliich 
ia  quite  anull  by  the  way — moM  folki,  he  eayi,  are  diaappointed  in  not  finding  their  face* 
anoDg  the  bciBtia,  and  generally  lay  down  the  aecoad  in  a  paauon,  or  change  the  mb- 
We  hope  no  member  of  the  Senior  data  will  malce  nich  "  odioo* 
M  arrangiog  of  hit  data  pictwo.     "  Let  at  have  peace." 

That  which  tut  call  a  roit,  lU. 
The  Ctratll  Era,  which  the  Hamilnn  Gamf*i  dnba  with  the  endearing  epithet  of 
"aockling," — the  latter  bong  a  ibeet  of  four  pagei  and  the  fiirms  of  eight — ia  in  grot 
diatreaa  for  a  Latin  name  for  ita  UiiiTeiaity.  Cornelia,  Comellia,  Comelliana,  CotQcllen- 
aia,  and  a  whole  liat  cf  leiquipedalian  ticlet  hare  been  Wooght  into  reqniaitioii,  but  none 
•eem  to  init.  Meanwhile  tile  Ithacana  are  becoming  Tery  aniiont  to  know  what  heavy 
nymic  ahal)  itand  at  tbe  top  of  their  Latin  diploma)  next  Commencement.  For  our  part, 
we  would  like  to  ace  aome  rapectable  college  like  Cornell  that  could  afibrd  to  ran  the 
ritk  of  the  innofatioo,  inaugurate  the  uae  of  gisJ  plain  Ei^iiih  in  iti  diplomat  and  cata- 
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There  wai  a  tune,  two  or  three  hundred  yein  i|o,  when  Latin  wai  univerully  ipjken 
bj  educated  men,  and  wa>  the  bnguage  proper  of  the  Academy.  Ai  that  time  the  cu>> 
toni  wai,  no  doubt,  ipproprtite  enough.  But  in  theie  dayt  when  no  one  profexei  to  hne 
anything  more  than  a  wretched  reading  ac^ualntaacc  with  the  language,  aod  when  then 
it  icarcely  one  graduating  itndent  in  aix  who  cao  write  and  ipell  *  four-page  letter  in 
Engliah  conectly,  we  think  it  high  time  our  coUcgea  became  enamored  of  the  motha 
tongue.  Our  older  instltutioni  cannot  be  eipected  to  break  oS  the  ancient  custom  it 
once.  We  hare  called  our  own  college  "Yaleniii"  for  ijo  yean,  and  it  would  be 
•omethiag  of  i  job  Ibr  ut  Hud  New  EngUnden  to  change  luddenly  now.  We  wul^ 
indeed,  it  might  be  done,  and  we  predict  aame  day  when  it  will.  Bnt  Comell  it  yoong 
and  fm  ftom  century  cuitomt.  Let  it  boldly  proclaim  inelf  an  American  UruTeiaity^ 
and  ita  language  the  American  tongue.  Thia  haUt  of  cataloguing  good  nmna-pue 
Yankee  namea  ifiEr  the  **  Eduardua  "  and  "  Johanna  "  taahion,  or  dubbing  ereiy  i  iillni 
with  an  -coiii,  and  filling  up  iti  aheepakim  with  a  mat  of  Latiniied  jargon  that  wooU 
mike  dd  Qcero  ipit  fire  to  read  it,  itrikea  ui  aa  neither  particularly  rlaitinl,  nor  panic- 
nlarly  kvned,  Dor  particularly  anything  except  pedantic 

Uncut    Leaves, 

There  it  another  thing  about  tome  ol  our  exduagei,  tnch  a)  C<^cgt  Days,  Itmieai 
Advocate,  alio  LMeii'i   Living  Age,  the  Kound  Tbbte,   the  yaHon,   and  a  good  many 

leaTei.  An  eight-page  paper  with  uncut  leavca  we  can  tolente.  But  when  yon  go  ht- 
yond  that  and  cany  tlK  practice  into  sixteen  and  twenty-page  publicationt,  into  migaiioei, 
and  eren,  ai  ii  tomelimei  the  caae,  into  booki,  it  lookt  not  merely  ilorenly — it  it  bat- 
barou).     We  know  the  Engliah  have  a  fancy  for  that  kind  of  job  work, — and  they  h»»« 

■  fucy  too  ibr  ornamenting  their  aldewallu  with  hordea  of  paapeia  and  rarioiii  odkcr 
peita  that  annoy  the  viiitor  in  London ; — bnt  that  ii  no  reaion  we  ■honU  ape  them.  It 
■Imoat  brought  the  tean  to  our  eyea  the  other  day  to  lee  an  exqniiite  little  book,TaiiM'l 
Ideal  in  Art,  tamed  off  by  the  pubUihera  in  tliia  ihabby,  half-finiihed  way.  We  eipec- 
iilly  admire  the  Stateaman,  pubUihed  at  Baltimore,  and  by  the  way,  tlie  liittst  auonUng 
to  otir  notion,  and  mott  intelligent  democratic  paper  in  the  cooatry, — for  the  good  *en>t 
it  abowi  in  biving  iti  twenty  pagei  per  week  tewed  down  in  the  middle,  erenly  est,  and 
lent  out  to  ita  rcaden  in  neat  ihapc. 

Things  IVortb    Noticittg. 

The  Sirnii  Tiet  with  the  College  Couranc  in  the  hriUiincy  of  ict  pteminm  lilt,  E.  §,, 
"  For  one  tubtcription  at  $3.00  we  will  send    Planchette,  or  the  inperior  cook    book, 

■  What  Shall  We  Eat  r  "  It  hai  the  taate,  howcTcr,  not  to  pat  anch  itnlf  on  ita  edimial 
page,  or  in  the  body  of  the  paper.     It  alao  liaa  the  good  icaie  to  cot  and  trim  id  learei. 

Tit  RniidTahlt,iam  asat  of  Dec.  ifi,  remarking  on  the  bidtaiteofthe  pnUiihin 
of  the  "  Charles  Didteni  Edition  "  in  appending  an  extended  adrertiaing  lapplement  to 
the  cluing  volume  of  the  leriei,  well  aayi ;  ■'  The  practice  of  diifiguring  booki  with 
price-liat)  and  advettiiemenli  of  the  publiiher  ii  onetbit  we  do  not  greatly  fancy,  thoagh 
we  areai  little  inclined  to  watte  on  it  an  ineTitibty  fiicile  oppoution.  When  a  hone  of 
iDch  proTerbial  taate  and  liberality  at  Meuri.  Fieldt,  Oagood  le  Co.  hale  alwayi  (hown, 
givei  way  to  thae  profitable  Tulgaritmt,  it  it  perhipi  time  to  thrug  one*a  ahoulden  ind 
hold  one'i  peace.    If  the  i«adin|  pul^c,  however,  would  reuriulely  itfdtt  to  b<7  any 
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look  »  ditfitarcd,  it  might  go  lar  towaril  imcnding  cbe  erii."  Now,  hj  in  (hM  c(dDci> 
denCE,  the  aamc  oambet  of  the  paper  cDnOinlng  chli  very  juit  iCiictiire,  being  the  final 
one  of  the  Tolnme,  >1k>  cantniDcd  a  tide  pige  ind  index  j  upon  the  icrene  or  whkh  title 
page  and  &dng  the  index,  wu  1  fiill  page  "  diiplay  "  idvertiienienc  of  thii  aame  Beaton 
boolt-firni.  Now  we  (reitlf  donbt  if  even  Keldi,  Oigood  k  Co.,  were  tlieir  "  prof  erbla] 
Inte  and  libenlitj  "  waatiog  altogether,  would  dare  to  print  botinot  nodcet  on  the 
leaTCf  which  are  <unall]i  left  blink  between  the  title  juge  and  table  of  content).  And 
we  aie  greatly  lurptiaed  that  the  Sand  Ttbli,  whoe  preceding  Tolnme  wu  tnpplied  with 
1  more  complete  and  cihiuftiTe  index  than  an]>  other  American  weekly  ever  boaiCed  of 
thoold  hsTc  taken  the  back  track  and  reduced  ICi  Index  by  half,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  "pnifiEable  Tulgaiiam."  Certainly  the  act  will  oBe&d  more  reiden  than  any  adver- 
tiaing  npplemcnt  appended  to  a  book  ever  could,  and  we  tmt  it  will  not  be  repeated* 
If  the  Rtund  Tatit  icceneit  any  Chriatmai  preaeal  it  wu  evidently  not  "  the  jewel  con- 

The  Jannaiy  OvirUnJ,  beginning  the  lecond  Tolume,  tnttiini  the  well'won  reputation 
of  the  half-doiea  preceding  numbert.  Mr.  Harte  ^TCi  ni  another  of  hii  ioimitabls 
tketchei  entided  **  The  Outcam  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  the  editor  {mutaa  mmiiu  t)  reriewi 
Pirton'i  «  Smoking  and  Drinking,"  in  a  way  likely  Co  delight  the  heart  of  John  Fukc, 
LL.  B.,  or  of  any  of  hit  many  adherenli.  *<  Our  Brother  from  Califonlia  "  and  "  Buried 
AIiTc  in  [he  Sea  "  are  good  example!  of  nugaiine  ttoriet,  though  the  wicul-up  of  the 
latter  ii  jut  a  trifle  too  horrible,  pcrhapi.  Sextoi  Shearer,  Lrr.  editor  of  '6i,  contribnlet 
Kune  ont-of-the-way  ideaa  concerning  that  little-known  book,  the  Bible,  which  are  worth 
attending  to.  The  ha.  of  thcprocnt  bong  a  "lioliday  number"  icconnti,  wepreiume, 
for  the  prominence  given  tlie  Ughter  articlti,  though  the  "  lolid  "  onei  are  not  wanting,  and 
all  are  readable. 

We  would  remind  the  Ctlligf  Mircurj,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  rtaden  of  iti  iuue  of 
Jan.  5tb,  tlut  there  ia  no  inch  publication  aa  the  "  Yale  Literary  Companion."  By  the 
way,  the  ifercurti  tallu  aboDt  the  "imoking  room,"  "billiard  table,"  etc.  of  Racine 
College  in  a  manner  to  gladden  the  boiomi  of  Oatman'i  and  Eli'i  pairani. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  pobliiha  cable  of  foreign  poatal  chargea, 
bat  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  in  the  habit  of  lending  che  Lrr.  Co  "C  C.  Manh, 
care  of  Brown,  Shiplef  Ic  Co.,  London,  En;.,"  we  may  remark  that  the  poacage  which 
muit  be  prepaid  on  our  Magaiine  to  Kcure  JD  tranimiauon  to  England  ii  six  csnli.  Our 
ladly  depleted  tiehiury  hai  been  Coo  long  laid  under  contribotion  by  tlie  apparent  ignorance 
of  the  afbre  mentioned  peiaon,  who  haa  repeatedly  pot  hit  Cnut  in  a  two-cent  itamp. 

One  Lawrence  S.  Benton,  whoae  wonbleat"  Geometry  "  hai  recently  been  adopted  by 
■erenl  educational  officiali  in  New  York,  and  on  that  account  been  ventilated  in  a  tate 
Renmd  Table,  adda  to  his  other  dtlca  "  of  noUlity  "  printed  in  full  on  the  title-page  of 
the  work  in  qoeation  1  "Hon.  Mem.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Univenity  of  Oeoi;^} 
Bim.  Man.  Bmihere  Sodelg,  Yale  CoBege,"  and  10  on.  Oh  Brother!,  Brother!  in 
Unity  I  To  what  base  uta  have  yon  come  at  last  I  If  Mr.  Benun  will  only  come  hen 
again,  we'll  make  biman  "Hon.  Mera."  of  NnTan  Phi! 

Pretty  "  Strong." 

A  good  deal  la  old  about  deieciadng  the  Chapel  pillan  with  black  paint  and  tar;  and 
annual  dagiut  ii  eipreraed  at  a  certain  Icind  of  Freshman  ptaaka  known  a>  midnight 
dauUng.    The  good  dtiieaa  of  New  Haven,  whoae  righteooa  ind'^nadou  il  never  very 
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backward  OTcr  the  mota  in  lEudcst  cja, — mighl  have  bad  an  opportUoilT  a  few  wcekl 
ago  to  pluck  a  beam  of  dkc  aboTc  Eianicatiag  dcacfipticn  out  of  one  of  thcLr  own  cjet. 
Going  to  bieikJajt  one  martung,  we  wen  appalled  at  finding  finnty  attached  to  each  of 
the  pillaii  of  the  Chapel,  ■  glaring  handbill  adroliuinent  of  one  "  £.  Strong,  Dentiit  I" 
Jf  anybody  think)  that  Freth  and  Sophi  uc  (he  only  heathen  in  the  world,  we  chink  thk 
pietty  Strong  piece  of  villainy  onght  to  diiabnce  him  of  inch  an  opinion.  We  nero 
expected  to  have  our  lenie  of  decency,  oar  reipect  for  comecnted  placa  of  wonlup,  to 
gioHly  vioUled  by  a  gnwn  man  and  >  ciciaGn  of  a  diiliaed  conununity.  And  ai  for  the 
di^icnce  between  amearing  the  Chapel  piUan  with  paint  and  paating  them  orer  with 
handbilli  we  fail  to  lee  moch.    Tile  latter  atrilcei  w  u  only  a  little  lew  daring,  uid  not 

Laaferj. 

Speaking  about  the  Chapel  by  the  way,  remindi  Di  of  thoie  very  mannerly  young  geiv- 
tkmen,  who  ahtnr  th^  idrntntion  of  the  dreai  and  beaaCy  in  the  galleriei,  by  hsJiUiBg 
together  in  the  porch,  lining  bothiiilet  of  lite  walk,  and  filling  up  the  doorwayaof  Nartb 
Middle,  to  gaee  at  the  ■'  Snab  "  ai  it  paiui  out.  We  nndeitooJt  an  argument  with  ome 
of  tliete  CheatetfieUiuu  one  Sabbath  moming  on  the  lubject  of  taate ;  but  we  ahall  never 
do  it  agun.  He  bravely  rebuffed  ni.  We  then  imploted  liim  Co  get  behind  a  pilar  and 
paep  DuC ;  or  to  run  to  hij  room  and  grati^  bii  manly  ouiooty  by  looking  out  of  the 
window  ]  we  at  tan  offered  to  loan  him  our  open  glaai ; — but  no,  he  teeoted  chained  to 
the  ipot,  nor  did  he  move  till  the  laat  lady  had  paiacd.  Enough  hai  already  been  Mid,— 
In  the  Coorant  and  elaewher^ — to  remedy  thii  abue  of  our  Chapel  viiitoR,  if  it  wen 
remediable.  Our  aim,  therefore,  in  allnding  to  ic  again  is  not  to  core  the  evil ;  but  to 
warn  the  the  public  generally  and  eipeeially  the  lady  fricndi  of  the  Lrr.  againat  nainng 
the  College  Chapel  uolen  prepared  to  be  thoroughly  looked  over.  We  might  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  poiuble  few  among  ni,  that  it  it  not  lurpiieing  the  New  Haven  public  ate 
unable  to  diacHminace  between  ttudenti  and  other  Icinda  of  loafen. 

P&ile  Nicetiana, 
We  haTe  read  Parton,  and  we  have  read  Fiake.  But  we  have  never  read  anything 
quite  10  aljmy  at  an  article  on  "  Pcyaliam,"  by  an  individual  ligning  himadf  at  above, 
which  appeared  in  the  Couranc  of  Jan.  1 6.  We  don't  know  who  the  writer  was.  We 
have  charity  enough  fi>r  tlu  female  ta  to  believe  he  wa>  not  a  woman,  though  he  haa 
triad  hard  to  make  ui  believe  it  by  the  name-term  inacion  he  hai  cboaeo.  But  we  do 
belivc  that  any  man  who  will  amear  dean  foolicap  wich  such  naujeating  aencence*  aboot 
■piccic ;  any  tobacco-chewer  who  will  vindicate  man's  laperiority  over  the  bnice,  on  the 
evidence  that  he  can  and  ought  frequently  to  ipit, — ought  to  have  his  taste  giacificd  by 
bong  made  Co  lit  in  a  puddle  of  the  ttoff  and  uied  ai  a  mark  to  be  '*iquirted  at"  for 
tin  teat  of  hiinatuni  life.  We  appeal  to  any  one  who  hai  a'iCrong  enough  itomach  b) 
read  the  article  mentioned,  if  oor  judgment  ia  too  Bevere.  Whatever  our  vievra  ofcobicco 
or  alcohol  may  be,  it  not  to  the  point.  But  we  have  an  opinion  on  che  lubjecc  of 
nealnen  and  decency.  We  walked  once  with  a  daumate  to  che  poit  office — three  blocJta 
— during  which  journey  he  regaled  ui  vrith  no  letithan  chicty-ctiree  cipectoraciontaDtbe 
iidewalkl  And  he  wai  not  "diewing"  either.  He  had  timply  l^en  into  the 
habit,  and  did  it  oncontciouily.  We  have  placed  the  bat  chair  in  our  room  near  the 
coal-KUttle  (we  don't  keep  a  ipittoon),  well  knowing  a  certain  nnmber  of  our  viaiton  wQ] 
need  to  n*e  it.     N.B. — Thoae  who  don't  ipit  will  find  comfortable  chalrt  on  the  other 
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«dc  of  tbe  nnm.  Indeed  we  hive  a  great  deal  of  lympithy  far  that  Profeuor,  (we 
beUcte  it  wai  Prof.  Hadley )  who,  after  being  aBiuyed  bejond  all  patience  by  thii  thing 
in  tbe  rednrion  room,  at  length  eiclaimed  "  Thoae  who  coutinnally  eipectorate  oo  the 
floor  oecd  not  expect  to  rate  Ugh  on  mf  book)." 

Mmit  HnU. 

"  Out  Dianucic  CritiG  **  for  the  Lit.  doe*  not  exiit.  The  lame  mighc  be  aaid  of 
«Ter]r  other  publication  ia  thii  city.  The  dailvpapen  abound  ia  commODplace  **  noticei  " 
of  Iroupei  of  playen,  flat  criticiaDU  on  Toicei  and  drenei,  and  occaaional  apuna  at  the 
proTerbially  bad  taate  of  New  Haven  amuiement  leeken.  But  there  ia  no  one  compe- 
tent to  JDdge  of  dramatic  perfbrmancei,  who  will  take  upon  himielf  to  build  up  a  nlined 
ttate  in  thii  community,  by  regular  publiahed  critique*  upon  the  Uuk  Hall  perAcmancea, 
There  U  no  calculating  what  an  amount  of  good  leoie  luch  1  petaoo  might  drill  into  the 
bead)  of  the  New  Haven  people.  But  fiir  the  praent  we  take  our  opinion!  of  acton  and 
ptayi,  a  good  deal  aa  moR  people  take  iheira  about  Prof.  Porter'i  "Human  Intellect," 
— from  the  acribblingi  of  penooj  who  know  nothing  about  the  boolc  Ttiey  have  read 
tbe  title  page  and  pieAice  {  and  )0  have  our  newapiper  "  Reporten  "  read  the  play  lulla  i 
and  that  ii  about  ilL 

Tbe  pa))ing  winter  would  have  already  fiuniihed  a  tplendid  itock  of  matcHali  to  inch 
a  critic  a)  we  have  mentioned.  We  have  had  eatertaioment)  of  almoat  every  imag- 
inable kind, — irom  Mn.  Lander  in  ■*  Mary  Stuart  "  to  Pauline  Cuihman  in  a  Ledgnr 
■tKy, — from  Theodore  Thoma)  (whom  wc  think  another  vlail  to  thii  city  would  utterly 
impoveriah)  and  the  Ontorio  of  the  "Heaiiah,"  and  finally  thii  week  Korma, — to  min- 
mkI  iongi  and  "  Old  Folki "  concert).  The  great  tieati  of  the  month  have  been  Hackect 
M  Falati^  and  Mia  Agnet  Ethel  at  Juliet.  Somebody  or  other  told  the  New  Hivenen 
that  Falitaff  waa  a  comical  character,  and  10  they  turned  oat  to  give  Mr.  Hicknt  a 
laige  hooK.  Mia)  Ethel  wa>  leaa  fortunate.  It  wa)  hinted  about  that  thii  wai  "  reg- 
alai  dtama  " — "tragedy" — "  Shal[e)peaTian  "  etc ;  and  10  of  coutie  the  Hall  wa)  not 
half  filled.  Not  even  the  bewitching  rumora  that  the  itar  wat  a  young  lady,  beautiful, 
accompliahed,  of  wealthy  parena,  and  Juat  aacending  the  itage, — and  that  too  not  for 
Jtelf  but  for  "  pure  love  "  of  the  an, — not  even  theie  could  bring^be  good  burghen  out. 
What  cared  they  for  beauty  >  Helen  Wcitern  and  Bonlani]  to  be  lure  were  "  good  to 
look  at/'  but  what  wa)  beauty  covered  up  wth  clothe)  t  Hadn't  they  all  fair  daughter* 
^-drened  ?  And  ai  lor  the  romantic  story,  pthaw  1  didn't  every  number  of  the  Police 
Oaiene  have  choicer  moneli  for  the  tongue  than  thii  I  And  bother  on  Shakeipeare  I 
Cooldnt  they  read  him  any  dme  f  Wain't  Judd  &  White'i  Cheap  Book  Store  right 
down  Chapel  itteet? 

Neverthelea,  Mia)  Ethel,  for  whom  thia  vrai  the  Kcond  debut,  fought  it  out  bravely 
«n  thk  line  for  a  whole  week ;  three  nigha  of  Camille,  two  of  Julia  in  the  Hunchback 
and  tvni  of  Juliet,  it  waa  in  the  laat  character  that  ihe  moat  delighted  ta.  Her  imper- 
lonatioa  of  what  waa  undoubtedly  Shakapeore'a  fint  love, — gentle,  fair  but  toll  of  hero- 
JWi  that  ia  intensely  great,  ahowed  her  a  genuine  artlit.  There  are,  too,  many  natural 
giacea  about  Miu  Bthel  which  admirably  fit  her  to  play  Juliet, — a  limplicity,  an  utter 
Irecdom  fiom  "itageefiart,"  and  a  modeaty  withal,  which  bring*  u)  a  little  nearer  to 
Shakeipeare'a  conception  of  that  heroine  than  we  have  ever  come  before — in  a  theatre. 
But  we  adviae  Mka  Ethel  to  play  no  more  of  Camille,  Though  a  pupil  of  Matilda  Heron, 
that  lady  bai  tailed  to  impart  to  her  any  of  the  daib — the  French  a 
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Mr.  J.  Lolie  Gonia  lUo  plcwd  at  vaj  much  aa  Romeo.  There  a  ■  good  detl  of 
the  •une  kind  of  euneimev  iq  hli  acting  thit  we  oodced  in  Min  Ethel,  thoagh  i  little 
more  of  the  rant.  It  wu  an  immeniE  relief,  however,  Irom  the  McKein  Bnchaiun 
■t]rle  of  acting.  PacticuUrly  fine  wu  the  polion  icmE  at  the  tomb  of  the  Capnlen. 
Bnt  Mr.  Oooin  too  maka  an  even  greitet  failure  ■>  GuCon  than  Min  Ethel  ai  CamiUe  j 
which  ii  Dot  damning  him  with  lain!  pnite  by  any  meina.  The  whole  tnmpe  wu  s 
good  way  above  the  avenge.  New  Havener!  who  did  not  lee  it,  hive  miueil  a  treat 
luch  u  they  rerely  get.  We  hope  Mr.  Piay,  the  nciUent  manager,  will  eooie  thfawaj 
■gain.      And  he  encouraged  oa  to  belisre  that  lome  time  in  March  he  would. 

Advice   Gratis. 

And  DOW,  benevolent  reader  who  hait  wided  through  our  migiiine,  wa  want  to  Uke 
bold  of  yonr  hand  fbr  a  moment,  and  ipeak  a  brewell  word  of  advice.  It  will  apply 
more  immediately  to  the  clan  of  '70,  but  we  ihall  be  pleaaed  if  all  clauei  take  it;  and 
that  we  mean  it  in  eimeiE  you  will  lee  from  the  probable  fact  that  the  Coaisnt  mil  not 
copy  it  into  iti  "  Pyiii  Piperii".  Laat  Juoe,  yon  remember,  we  moumfolly  wiabed  lome 
change  could  be  made  in  the  manner  of  diipoung  of  leata  fiv  the  Wooden  Spoon  Eitii- 
bitioD.  We  recommeoled  the  lale  of  diem  jut  ai  for  any  other  exhibition  at  the  hall ; 
and  iBggcited  that  the  procecda,  if  any  ihould  remain  after  meeting  eipentei,  might  be 
nied  in  paying  off  that  ilale  Navy  debt.  Wc  thought  that  by  thii  meant  a  great  deal  of 
ftvoriliim  would  be  circumnavigated,  come  artful  dodging  aviuded,  and  much  more  gen- 
eral latiifaction  given.  All  that  we  laid  then  wewiab  to  repeat  now;  and  devoutly 
hope  we  ihall  have  to  go  through  no  tape-raveling  to  get  tcao  ibr  'yo'i  Spoon  Eihibidoa. 

One  thing  fiuther, — not  eiactly  in  the  way  of  advice,  but  luggeition, — we  with  to 
offer.  Music  Hall  i>  a  tearfully  hot  place  for  a  dance  on  ■  midsummer  night.  The 
beautirnl  lawn  in  front  of  the  college!  would  make  a  very  fine  place.  If  the  Spoon 
Committee  of  '70  ihonid  lay  oat  a  half  or  Cwo-thirdi  of  the  money  necoaary  to  hire 
Mnuc  Hall,  in  illuminating  thii  lawn  and  the  treet  that  arch  it,  their  Promenade  Concert 
might  be  made  the  most  brilliant  afliir  that  New  Haven  has  ever  witnessed.  The 
treei  might  be  decked  with  beautiful  illuminated  deiigni,  lights  might  be  placed  at  ihort 
interval!  all  over  the  green  j  the  elevated  eeata  occupied  on  Praentadon  Dtj  might  be 
thnwQ  into  a  more  open  •emi-cirde  fbr  ipectaton;  and  we  might  enjoy  as  merry  ■ 
time  at  the  Harvardi  at  their  Clan  Day  dancet.  Here  ii  a  chance  now  for  '70,  who 
have  already  introduced  two  or  three  new  thingi,  to  favor  our  cuitom-mililewed  college 
with  a  right  senubjf!  and  jolly  innovation.  Ai  much  taile  can  be  displayed  and  mooey 
lavished  in  illuminating  the  lawn  as  the  cIiu  please  ;  and  if  the  custom  can  be  once 
introduced,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  live  long  before  wc  give  it  up  fbr  a  better.  In  caae 
the  weather  is  stormy,  Muiic  Hall,  of  coune  can  be  reserved  as  usual.  Let  as  see  on 
the  evening  of  the  next  Spoon  Promenade,  this  old  green  merry  with  the  tripinng  of 
light  fantasdc  feet,  the  elm  Inpi  gracefully  bending  to  the  strains  of  sot)  music, — and 
our  social  festival  enjoyed  in  the  comfort  of  an  airy  and  spacious  reveling-ground. 

Our  further  couideradon  Avon  this  plan.  It  will  be  much  more  likely  to  heal  over 
the  scars  received  during  the  recent  election  war  in  '70,  than  luch  an  eiduuve  party- 
tiidval  ai  a  Promenade  in  the  hall  would  neceoarily  be.  All  who  wished  could  take 
part  in  it,  and  inany  who  now  feel  (very  justly)  tore  and  sulky,  would  be  apt,  at  such  a 
meny  time,  to  ijury  old  scores  and  "  be  decent"  again.  Furthermore,  if  the  plan  pro-  . 
posed  for  lelling  leati  for  the  Spoon  Eihibidon  be  a^pted,  the  Committee  can  probably 
alTord  to  make  the  Premenade  Concert  tree  to  all  itudentt ;  and  thus  the  last  objectioD 
will  be  removed. 

It  remains  for  ui,  in  closing,  to  hold  out  our  inky  fingen  tiir  a  grasp  with  thoae  who 
luve  been  chosen  to  fill  our  places  around  this  famous  old  Lit  table.  Two  more  num- 
ber! and  we  shall  be  gone.  Five  more  onfottuDatet  will  then  have  to  be  recaved  into 
the  triangular  myKeries  of  this  fraternity.  We  could  wiih  they  were  init  into  ovr 
sanctum  ai  cordially  as  they  will  be  received ;  bnt  it  is  not  in  out  province  to  look 
behind  the  vail  of  college  election), — now  that  onnelves  have  patted  entirely  out  of  the 
temple.  When  we  were  Juniors  we  too  "coiletced"i  but  we  are  not  partkalail; 
proud  of  it  now, — cave  in  the  recoUecdon  that  it  gave  "us  Neutrals"  a  repretentatioa. 
There  it  fumest  in  all  thingi, — tave  politics  }  but  it  is  well  to  remember  what  ■  half  of 
the  Junior  class  seemi  diipaaed  to  itujst  on,--that  "Who  lii«alu,  paji," 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Lit.  appeared  an  article  which  vig- 
orously  demanded  from  future  givers  to  the  college,  donations  to 
the  general  fund,  instead  of  gifts  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose, 
which  have  often  proved  "  elephants  "  thrown  on  the  hands  of 
the  corporation.  While  approving  this  request,  and  sharing 
earnestly  in  the  desire  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sute 
of  the  college  finances,  that  those  who  have  wealth  to  spare, 
would  donate  it  free  from  burdensome  conditions,  there  is  yet 
one  **  elephant "  which  we  would  lilie  to  see  presented,  and 
whose  appearance,  we  venture  to  say,  would  be  hailed  with  a 
universal  shout  of  approbation.  We  mean  a  donation  of,  say 
$100,000  expressly  for  the  Library.  We  are  careless  what  con- 
ditions are  imposed^  provided  only  that  a  large  fund  can  be  secured 
for  the  use  of  this  institution,  the  most  important,  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  assert,  of  any  single  department  of  the  College.  That  we 
do  not  overrate  its  importance,  will^  we  think,  be  evident  from  a 
brief  consideration  of  its  relations  to  the  University. 

At  this  time,  scientific  knowledge  is  steadily  progressing.  To 
every  department  of  learning,  new  additions  are  constantly  being 
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made  by  a  great  anny  of  explorers  in  the  wide  doi 
thought.  To  most  men,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
with  this  progress  is  not  absolutely  imperative.  It  is  not  so  to 
men  with  whom  learning  is  merely  a  recreation,  Ailing  the  leisure 
time  not  demanded  by  other  pursuits.  But  to  the  Faculty  of  a 
Universityyit  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  choice;  it  is  rather  a  necessity 
of  their  position,  a  duty  no  less  than  a  pleasure.  The  Instructors 
in  a  Univeraty  are  not  studying  for  themselves  alone.  They 
must  labor  to  acquire  for  the  sake  of  the  Institution,  that  they 
may  meet  the  constant  demands  upon  them  by  the  youthful 
seekers  after  knowledge  who  throng  its  halls.  To  them  also  the 
community  has  a  right  to  look  for  advanced  thought  and  infor- 
mation. They  are  expected  to  lead  the  learning  and  the  science 
of  the  country,  and  even  to  contribute  to  the  constantly  accumu- 
laring  wealth  of  knowledge,  gems  of  their  own  discovery. 

To  do  this,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  kept  well  informed 
of  the  prioress  that  is  being  made  elsewhere.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  mineralogist,  the  naturalist, 
who  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  is  being  or  has  been  done 
in  his  depanmcnt,  feels  that  he  is  working  in  the  dark.  He  may 
spend  weeks  of  precious  time  in  describing  and  classiiying,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  some  original  contributions  to  his  favorite  science, 
and  when  triumphant  success  has  crowned  his  labors,  make  the 
mortifyii^  discovery  that  some  one  has  anticipated  him,  and  that 
others  have  just  before  performed  the  task  and  carried  off  the 
laurels  that  he  had  supposed  were  his  own.  Precious  time  that 
might  have  been  employed  to  advantage  in  making  stiil  further 
advances,  has  thus  been  completely  wasted— wasted  for  the  la- 
borer and  wasted  for  the  science.  There  can  be  few  things  one 
would  think  more  disheartening  than  such  an  experience. 

To  obviate  such  a  difficulty,  the  man  of  science  must  know 
exactly  what  others  have  done  up  to  the  latest  times,  involving 
the  necessity  of  becoming  familiar  not  Qnly  with  the  sandard 
works  upon  his  subject,  but  also  with  the  more  recent  and  con- 
stantly accumulating  reports  of  the  diSerent  learned  academies 
throughout  the  world.  To  make  such  works  his  own,  however, 
would  require  an  outlay  far  beyond  the  means  of  any  but  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth  such  as  rarely  &lls  to  the  lot  of  instructors  in 
a  University.      He  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  College 
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Library  to  supply  his  needs.  In  Yale  College,  particularly,  *'  the 
oldest  professors  receiving  hardly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  given 
to  some  of  the  youngest  ministers  in  the  city,"  the  Library  ought 
to  contain  all  available  historical,  sctentilic  and  literary  publica- 
tions. In  view  of  such  considerations,  we  can  hardly  overrate  its 
importance  to  the  men  who  make  the  College,  and  to  the  scholar- 
ship which  is  what  they  make  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  importance  to  the  students 
of  having  access  to  a  large  and  well-appointed  library.  There 
are  many  now  in  College  who  have  often  regretted  their  inability 
to  procure  hooks  treating  of  subjects  they  have  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine, which  they  have  afterward  been  able  to  find  in  the  Astor 
or  one  of  the  large  Boston  libraries. 

A  great  University  ought  to  present  attractions  to  literary  men, 
such  as  to  induce  them  to  gather  under  its  shadow,  bringing  with 
them  that  atmosphere  of  scholarly  culture,  of  refined  uste,  of  stu- 
dious application  that  shall  in  turn  react  upon  the  character  of  the 
Institution,  creating  that  "quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  of 
which  Milton  speaks.  Hither  should  come  the  historian,  the  phi- 
losopher, the  poet,  and  find  within  the  Library  walls  the  fullest  ma- 
terials for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  Here  should  be  stored 
up,  not  only  the  standard  books,  but  the  pamphlets  and  ephemeral 
publications  of  the  present  and  the  past ;  publications  that  may  have 
to  *'  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,"  but  which  some  time  in  the 
remote  fiiture  may  enable  another  Macaulay  to  depict  for  the 
instruction  of  that  age,  the  more  transitory  thoughts  and  emotions 
as  well  as  the  great  historical  facts  o£  this. 

We  imagine  that  comparatively  few  of  the  graduates  and  students 
of  this  College  have  any  proper  ideas  of  the  condition  of  the  Li- 
brary, and  still  fewer  have  ever  entertained  the  thought  that  they 
could  do  anything  for  it.  A  comparison  of  our  own  with  a  few 
libraries  at  home  and  abroad,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  volumes 
and  available  resources,  may  serve  to  enlighten  some  of  us. 

In  this  country  the  largest  library  is  that  of  Congress,  which 
contains  i75,cx>o  vols,  and  over  50,000  pamphlets;  next  come 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  144,000  vols,  and  about  20,000 
pamphlets;  the  Astor,  138,000  vols.;  Harvard  College,  118, 
000  vols,  and  100,000  pamphlets;  the  Boston  Atheaeu'm,  100, 
000  and   70,000  pamphlets ;    New   York  Mercantile,   98,000, 
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while  Yale  has,  countit^  Linonia,  Brothers  and  the  profes- 
sional schools,  which  are  properly  a  part  of  the  College  Libnuy, 
about  85,000  vols,  and  20,000  pamphlets.  Some  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Europe  have  as  follows :  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
about  300,000  vols,;  Gottingen,  400,000  ;  Heidelberg,  100,00a. 

A  comparison  of  the  resources  available  for  the  increase  of  the 
Library,  with  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  others,  is  still  more  un- 
favorable. The  Library  of  Congress  receives  gratis  a  copy  of 
every  American  book  under  the  copyright  act,  and  has  a  yearly 
appropriation  of  $10,000  entirely  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
books,  expending  in  addition  $1,500  yearly  for  periodicab.  T^e 
Boston  Public  Library  has  an  income  of  $17,500,  while  Harvard 
has,  we  believe,  less  than  g2,000,and  Yale  only  $1,700,  the  use 
of  which  "  has  been  anticipated  to  such  an  extent  that  but  few  pur- 
chases, and  those  only  of  absolute  necessity,  can  now  be  ventured 
upon."  Of  late  years,  however,  Harvard  has  received  large  gifts, 
one  gentleman  alone,  it  is  said,  having  given  $5,000  yearly  for 
several  years  in  succession. 

The  Library  is  now  in  debt  about  $3,200,  and  out  of  the  $1,700 
income,  the  expenses  of  binding  must  be  paid,  as  well  as  all  new 
purchases  be  made.  It  is  evident  that  this  sum  cannot  go  a  great 
ways,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  books,  which  are  the 
most  desirable  and  very  expensive.  Many  times  have  the  libra- 
rians been  obliged  to  permit  the  purchase  by  others  of  rare  and 
valuable  books  which  have  somehow  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  and  have  been  advertised  for  sale,  and  which  they  felt 
they  might  never  again  have  an  opportunity  of  getting.  At  least 
$100,000  yielding  an  income  of  six  or  seven  thousand  is  needed 
to  enable  the  Library  to  maintain  a  respectable  footing  and  supply 
the  demands  upon  it  of  the  College. 

The  Library  has  received  surprisingly  few  and  small  donations, 
when  we  consider  its  s^e  and  importance.  The  largest  single 
amount  given  by  any  one  person,  was  $10,000,  contributed  by 
Mr.  Perkins  of  Norwich.  There  have  been,  however,  valuable 
gifts  of  books.  Pres.  Woolsey  has  lately  given  nearly  1,000 
volumes, "  the  chief  part  of  his  Greek  library  and  the  most  valuable 
donation  of  books  which  the  library  has  received  since  that  of 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  1733."  But  of  ready  money  the  amounts 
given  have  been  small  and  far  between.  We  have  hopes  that 
this   state  of  things  will  be  remedied   before  long.      But  in  the 
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meanwhile,  there  are  very  few  graduates  or  students  who  cannot 
increase  its  acquisitions  by  obtaining  and  forwarding  either  books 
or  pamphlets  which  are  of  but  little  value  to  them,  but  which 
may  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  Library.  In  many  an  old  an- 
cestral home  can  be  found,  lurking  in  garrets  and  out  of  the  way 
corners,  old  books,  old  files  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the 
records  of  a  bye-gone  age,  and  generally  regarded  as  worthless. 
Send  them  to  the  Collie  Library  and  they  may  prove  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  some  investigator. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  is 
at  all  interested  in  his  Alma  Mater's  prosperity,  but  sends  yearly 
a  box  of  such  materia),  files  of  local  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
to  the  Harvard  Librarian.  If  the  statement  is  not  true, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  ought  to  he  true  not  only  of  Har- 
vard but  of  Yale  as  well.  And  to  any  one  who  may  be  contem- 
plating a  gift  to  the  College,  and  to  those  who  are  not  contemplating 
such  gifts  but  ought  to  be,  we  would  say,  "  Remember  the  Col- 
lege Library."  It  is  a  good  one  as  fax  as  it  goes,  and  possesses 
many  rare  and  curious  literary  treasures ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
every  son  of  Yale  will  echo  the  wish  that  it  may  soon  become 
second  to  none  on  this  continent. 


PRESENTATION :  '68  AND  '69. 

Their  lonp  m  done,  their  fonni  ire  gone, 
And  Time  for  lu  hicb  [urned  the  glau  : 

We  heed  not,  ii  we  tike  theii  lean, 
How  downitird  twift  the  red  iiadt  pm. 

We  heed  doc  how  the  claad  comes  00 
Thit  itudowi  ill  the  idrd;  land — 

The  diy  when  heut  iroiii  hcin  miut  put 
And  dinging  hind  unlink  from  band. 

Whit  ihill  that  Din  Ine  give 

In  place  of  tint  it  ukca  away ; 
How  fiU  the  time  we  hare  Co  Iitc 

White  youth  treidi  downward  to  deti)'  ? 

Good  bye,  true  friend  {  Oood  bye  old  Yale ; 

Good  bye,  each  deir  familiar  iipot  j 
Good  bye,  iweeC  leaion  of  our  youth — 

"The  golden,  hippy,  unforgot." 
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REAL  CHARACTERS  IN  MODERN  FICTION.* 

A  Fiction  is  "an  invented  stoiy"  and  its  characters  are 
in  general  taken  from  that  same  dreamy  realm  whence  its  plot 
and  incidents  have  been  evoked.  And  before  we  can  properly 
judge  of  their  reality  or  non-reality,  or  even  decide  in  what  such 
reality  consists,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  an  opinion  concerning 
this  mode  of  invention. 

As  long  as  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  new  color,  totally  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  nor  even  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  reason  teaches  that  objects  might  produce  upon  us  if 
we  had  faculties  suiBciently  high  for  their  appreciation,  I  shall 
not  believe  that  the  human  mind  can  create.  Even  genius  itself 
is  powerless  to  imagine  that  which  does  not  in  scattered  parts 
really  exist.  Our  ideas,  even  if  they  are  not  wbtUy  derived  from 
sensual  experience,  at  least  seem  to  be  confined  by  certain  inviola- 
ble laws  of  space,  time,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  arrat^ment.  Under- 
neath eveiy  class  of  natural  objects  there  lies  a  typical  form, — 
the  abstract  denoted  by  its  name.  For  although  we  iay  man  ab- 
stractly, yet  we  cannot  imagine  such  a  beit^.  The  body  may  be 
indeterminate,  but  we  are  nevertheless  clothing  it  in  an  earthly 
form.  This  proves  that  these  models  of  classes  exist  in  the  mind 
as  ctnditions  afthougiity  and  that  every  attempt  to  sunder  them  from 
it,  or  add  anew  to  their  number,  is  far  beyond  mortal  power. 

At  lirst  sight,  one  would  hesitate  before  comparing  the 
imagination  to  an  operation  in  mathematics  ;  but  it  seems  to  mc 
a  great  algebraic  process — an  analysis,  a  transposition  and  uniting 
of  terms :  the  universe  proper  on  the  one  hand,  an  assembly 
of  meager  skeletons  within  the  mind,  and  on  the  other,  forms  with 
which  to  clothe  them  in  beauty  or  in  ugliness  preserved  by  experi- 
ence, and  heaped  up  by  memory  from  the  manifold  impressions  of 
the  senses.  Assort  them  as  we  may,  the  equality  holds.  If  we 
add  to  the  human  type  its  usual  members,  the  extremities,  however, 
being  replaced  by  those  of  a  goat,  we  obtain  the  mytholc^ical 
conception  of  a  satyr — to  the  imagination  a  man  of  nature ;  if 
upon  the  model  of  advanced  animallife  we  fling  the  head  and  neck 

•  The  ibore  was  written  M  a  diTuion  compotitioD  bjr  in  lamentid  luthor,  the  lite 
Fnnk  Atwood  of  '6;,  uid  wh  dm  inMnded  for  publtution.  It  wu  found  imong  Ui 
pipen  after  big  death,  and  it  publiihed  not  to  much  u  an  eiample  of  hit  litemy  talent! 
u  to    gratify  the  wiih  of  many  of  hi>  diiamatei  to  poneu  lome   productian  of  hji  in  ■ 
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of  the  lion,  agoat's  body  and  a  serpent's  tail,  we  have  the  fabulous 
chimera — a  monstrous  animal,  Scylla  and  Cerberus,  the  ancient 
Tritons  and  modern  Mermaids  are  formed,  in  like  manner,  of 
still  more  varied  elements.  The  work  of  imagination,  then,  in 
regard  to  material  forms,  is  reduced  to  composition. 

In  the  same  manner  all  fictitious  characters  may  be  termed  real, 
in  the  sense  of  being  com[>osed  of  or  caused  by  existing  realities. 
Liice  the  oval  upon  which  the  artist  paints  every  possible  counte- 
nance, the  circlet  in  which  the  gems  of  character  are  set  is  ever 
the  same.  This  belongs  to  the  author,  and  with  him  lies  the 
arrangement,  whether  he  choose  the  diamonds  of  truth  and  the 
pearl&of  virtue,  or  the  rubies  of  passion  and  jet  of  remorse.  Thus 
his  field  for  originality  is  as  broad  as  that  of  nature.  The  permu- 
tations of  the  different  elements,  together  with  their  variable  values, 
have  furnished  all  human  characters  thus  far,  and  will  still  afford 
an  infinite  number  more.  Certain  qualities  may  also  be  left  out 
entirely,  as  in  Mrs.  Smith's  conception  of  the  "  Sinless  Child,"  or 
its  opposite,  the  Mephistopheles  of  Faust. 

In  fine,  the  province  of  fiction  is  unlimited,  and  its  characters 
as  aSiected  by  association,  development,  early  education  and  nat- 
ural surroundings  may  be  infinite  in  number. 

Probably  in  modern  fiction  many  of  these  have  no  counterparts 
in  reality.  But  in  historical  romances  and  such  works  as  "  Charles 
Auchester,"  we  find  characters  purposely  designed  to  imitate  the 
real.  Still  these  are  unlike  their  originals,  for  it  is  granted  only  a 
few  select  companions  to  intimately  know  a  genius — and  these 
seldom  erect  an  unreal  monument  in  his  praise,  and  it  may  also 
be  justly  doubted  whether  any  person  ever  arrives  at  more  than  a 
faint  conception  of  another's  real  character. 

Although,  as  I  first  attempted  to  prove,  all  these  inventions 
night  be  real,  because  derived  from  past  experience,  yet  under  the 
present  constitution  of  nature,  some  will  probably  never  exist. 
And  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  best  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  reality  of  a  character,  is  the  sympathy  of  soul  excited 
byiti  not  a  trifling  curiosity  or  desire  of  the  mind,  nor  yet  mere 
admiration  for  its  ingenuity,  but  a  real  heartfelt  interest  in  its  wel- 
&re,  and  a  love  for  it  as  genuine  as  that  for  a  dear  friend.  When 
I  close  a  volume  and  feci  towards  its  hero  as  the  author  must  have 
felt  during  its  invention,  I  call  it  ingenious ;  when  I  ask  myself 
why  this  very  person  never  existed  in  the  flesh,  I  consider  it  trat ; 
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when  it  takes  hold  on  my  soul  and  has  so  entwined  its  tendrils 
about  my  heart  that  I  could  grieve  at  every  calamity  and  rejoice 
at  each  success,  then  I  believe  it  reai. 

Among  Hawthorne's  characters  there  are  two  which  may  well 
be  noticed  in  this  connection, — Donatello  and  Clifford  Pynchcon. 
The  former  is  a  very  peculiar  charaaer,  and  does  not  at  first  seem 
to  admit  of  our  classification.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  charm  and  beauty  which  attend  upon  the  conccf^ 
tion  of  a  being  similar  to  Praxiteles'  faun,  and  in  fact  there  is  not 
a  little  of  the  poetic  sentiment  in  it.  In  itself,  his  nature  is  im- 
probable i  his  descent  from  fauns,  mythical ;  his  connection  with 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  whimsical.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  com- 
munion with  the  brute  creation  is  beautiful,  his  rustic  simplicity 
and  rural  life  in  bis  old,  gray,  moss-covered  castle,  before  he  came 
to  Rome,  charming ;  his  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  love  of 
nature,  cheerful.  His  gentleness  is  also  winning  and  his  love  and 
devotion  pure,  unhesitating  and  sublime.  When,  at  his  mistress* 
bidding — for  even  Hilda  considered  it  as  one — he  hurled  the  friar 
down  the  Tarpeian  roclc  and  became  transformed  by  remorse  into 
an  austere  penitent,  his  severe  self-denial,  that  solemn  reconcilia- 
tion with  Miriam,  and  finally  the  giving  himself  up  to  punishment^ 
so  bear  along  the  reader  in  his  behalf,  that  one  feels  that  he  is 
unjustly  bound  in  chains  and  hesiutes  to  leave  him  in  dungeons 
deeper  than  those  of  St.  Angelo,  but  e^erly  wishes  to  see  that 
*'  sunlight  upon  the  mountain-tops  "  which  Hilda  with  purer  gaze 
than  ours  even  then  discerned.  Many  complain  of  its  indeiinite- 
ness  and  would  even  be  told  whether  his  ears  were  leaf-shaped  and 
moreover  furry.  For  such  critics,  allegories  were  never  written  j 
for  such  readers,  Hawthorne  never  wrote.  Taken  literally,  it  is 
neither  a  satisfactory  nor  a  real  character.  But  its  power  in  eli- 
citing our  sympathy  proves  it  to  be  not  a  direct,  but  a  su^estive 
one,  and  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  this  light  that  its  position  as  a 
character  should  be  judged. 

Far  different  from  Donatello  is  Clifford  Pyncheon.  Both  move 
powerfully,  the  one  in  shadow-land  by  its  beauty  ;  the  other  in 
some  old  decaying  corner  of  a  veritable  New  England  village,  by 
its  truth  and  pathos.  The  chief  incident  of  his  life  falls  in  the 
background,  its  effects  constitute  our  story.  While  yet  a  young 
man,  possessing  a  most  sensitive  and  highly  cultivated  nature, 
with  a  love  for  the  beautiful  equal  to  that  of  a  Shelley  or  a  Poe, 
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he  was  immured  for  thirty  years  in  a  lonely  cell,  without  com- 
panions or  recreation.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  sent  to  his 
sister's  ancient  home,  *'  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  His 
character  is  one  of  almost  total  ruin.  Utterly  bowed  and  broken 
down  in  mind  and  spirit,  the  narrative  of  his  simple  life  is  most 
pathetic.  His  step  though  heavy  had  no  force.  His  voice  though 
musical  and  feeling  was  very  indistinct.  His  reason  seemed 
scattered  and  almost  hopelessly  lost,  but  his  absorbing  love  of 
beauty,  that  divine  instinct,  yet  remained.  Flowers  were  his  de- 
light. His  fency  was  active  hut  his  judgment  passive.  The  worn 
and  faded  countenance  of  Hepzibah,  though  dimmed  for  his  sake, 
could  but  be  disagreeable ;  the  charming  influence  of  rosy  Phoebe 
cheered  him  like  sunshine.  We  cannot  smile  at  his  adventures  at 
the  fountain,  his  attempted  visit  to  the  church  or  the  blowing  of 
soap-bubbles  from  the  arched  window.  They  are  the  marks  of 
a  touching  second  childhood.  Here  and  there  we  see  glimpses  of 
his  former  character,  but  it  is  immaterial  to  notice  them.  They 
are  only  back  lights  shining  through  in  shimmering  rays  to  make  us 
appreciate  the  darkness.  It  is  a  faithful  and  real  delineation  of 
character.  Well  docs  Hawthorne  say : — "  Alas  !  poor  Clifford  I 
You  are  old,  and  worn  with  troubles  that  ought  never  to  have 
befallen  you.  You  are  partly  crazy  and  partly  imbecile ;  a  ruin, 
a  failure,  as  almost  everybody  is, — though  some  in  less  degree, 
or  less  perceptibly  than  their  fellows." 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On  a  ladden  my  drumi  to  a  diiUnc  home 

Tniuporced  me ; 
Aha  fram  my  miicres*  of  fantlci  to  mm 
More  liihtly  ihao  Hiubing  billow'i  comb 

My  loul  wu  ficc. 

Yet  I  dimly  felt  with  a  feTCrish  beat 

My  dreama  o'eruit ; 
Quick  Tanliheij  thi)  leme  with  a  kiu  lo  iwcet 
Ai  from  only  one  I  can  ever  meet ; 

My  hurt  but  fut. 

Awaked  by  thlt  bliti — bat  a  mmnent  delayed — 

Its  came  I  learcbed  ; 
Ai  agiinit  the  window  :hc  mow  had  played, 
A  flakctet  over  tht  top  bad  itnyed, 

On  my  llpl  'Iwaj  perched. 
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THE  COURT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  am  come  by  a  manuscript  (no  matter  how) 
bearing  no  date,  but  with  T,  Chatterton  writ  on  the  back.  It  is 
a  play  called  The  Court  in  the  Wilderness  and  in  pronounced  im- 
itation of  Shalcspeare's  comedy  writing.  "  The  wondrous  bojr " 
has  not  dealt  herein  with  his  usual  luck  at  forgery.  The  plot  is 
but  indifferent  and  there  is  no  likeness  to  the  master  but  in  a  few 
outward  semblances.  Notwithstanding  the  thing  is  of  value, 
being  sworn  genuine  by  them  that  should  know,  the  proof  wbcretrf 
shall  appear  with  the  play  which  is  now  in  press,  and  I  shall  look 
for  much  profit  thereby.  Meanwhile  the  secret  hath  been  but 
ill-kept  by  some  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  wherefore  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  the  publishers  that  you  should  have  the  printing  of  a 
scene  or  so  in  advance.  The  following  I  have  chosen  out,  not 
as  greatly  expressing  the  plot,  but  for  a  iaii  ensampler  of  the  gen- 
eral method.     It  is  from  the  second  act.  h.  a.  b. 

Scene  II,      The  Sea-shore.     Enter  Lasques. 
Lasques. — Here  am  I  harbored  from  the  storm  of  tongues 
Whose  windy  It^ic  and  high  billowy  terms 
Went  nigh  to  whelm  me.     Great  god  Mercury  ! 
What  solemn  fools  these  rhetoricians  be  ! 
Spendthrifts  of  golden  time  by  hours  and  days 
In  syllogistic  trifling  ! 

Samty  cries  one, 
It  aunter  nothing ;  all  ts  counter  none. 
Thereto  a  twenty  throats,  like  hounds  in  chase 
When  the  hare 's  spied,  open  deep-mouthed  and  full. 
Some  clamor  middle  and  some  predicate 
Or   mimry  till  my  cars  are  stufTed  with  sound 
Idle  as  moonshine  or  an  April  tale. 
Yon  wet-soled  gulls,  that  down  the  hollow  waves 
Scream  their  sea-music  to  the  thankless  wind. 
Have  more  of  matter  in  their  shrill  discourse. 
O  !  I  could  rail  for  years,  and  't  were  more  gain. 
Here  lying  on  my  belly  in  the  sand. 
To  kick  my  heels  i'  the  sun  and  scold  for  aye. 
Than  vent  indoors  such  philosophic  breath. 
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That  vile  Greek  Aristotle  with  his  quirks 
Makes  madder  men  than  wine,  Qr  love,  or  debt. 
Fever  or  prison  or  the  wizard  moon.        Enter  Dtnnit. 

Dennis. — The  merry  lord  Lasques  !  What  make  you  here  with 
your  elbows  in  the  sand } 

Lasquei. — Dents,  good  Dennis.     Come  you  from  the  Court  ? 

Dennis. — Dents,  good  Lasques. 

Latques. — Nay,  but  answer  me  in  good  faith,  good  Dennis. 

Dennis. — Then  in  good  faith,  I  do. 

Laiques. — Do  answer  ? 

Dennis. — Do  come. 

Lasqnes. — What  does  the  Prince  ? 

Dennis, — Sits  in  an  alcove  and  whirls  the  great  globe 'twixt  thumb 
and  finger.  Jfill  it  please  yau  Sir,  ta  take  an  airing  ? 
says  one  ■,  the  new  rtan  is  hnught  ta  the  dior  even  now. 
Hum  f  fourteen  meridiansy  quoth  he.  And  anon.  Here  in 
the  boreal  summer  the  sun  runneth  abaut  the  heaven  Hie  a 
race-harse.  He  is  in  such  case,  poor  roan,  with  bis 
books  and  his  charts,  that  he  has  no  stomach  left  for 
any  gentlemanly  diversion. 

Latjues.~—ls  he  indeed  in  such  a  book-case  i  Then  were  he  best 
cast  in  a  royal  quarto  and  bound  in  calf  (which  j,umpeth 
well  with  his  humor),  and  his  crown  beaten  into  gilt 
lettering  for  his  back.  A  plague  on  such  a  prince  !  A 
Prince  f  A  schoo^-dame !  By  my  head  a  school- 
damc  !     What  do  the  rest  ? 

Dennis, — Lady  Margaret  sits  opposite  him  with  ink-horn  and 
script,  inditing  of  Alexandrines ;  the  remnant  wrangle 
in  the  hall  and  their  argument  is  the  sometbingncss  of 
nothing. 
Lasques. — Oh  !  but  it  passeth !     Oh  !  to  think  that  men. 
Tail  fellows  that  can  ride  and  leap  and  fight. 
Should  sit  and  clack  like  dairy-maids  at  churn. 
Or  Twelfth  Night  gossips  cutting  cake  for  rings ! 

Dennis 

Dennis. — Yonder  comes  Lady  Mary.  Let  us  get  to  our  feet. 
The  Lady  Kate  comes  with  her.  What  a  merry  devil's 
in  her  eye !  Now  is  there  some  biting  conceit  forging 
on  her  brain's  anvil  which  presently  shc*U  sub  us  with. 
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May  I  be  married  an  she  hath  not  a  very  bkter-sweet 
wit.     It  stings  most  honicdly.      Enter  Lady  Mary  and 

Latques. — Stings  most  honiedly  f     A  vile  phrase.         \Ladj  Kate. 

Dennis. — God  ye  good  morrow,  ladies. 

L.  Mary. — Well  met,  good  Dennis.  What's  2  vile  phrase, 
sirrah  ? 

i.  Kate. — Oh  Lord !     Oh  Lord  !     Hast  seen  the  County  ? 

Lasques. — Yea :  this  morning  at  the  astrolabe.  What  has  come 
to  him  ? 

L.  Kate. — Oh  'tis  a  matter  for  a  fortnight's  laughter.  He  hath 
changed  Minerva  for  Venus.  -  His  philosophy  is  thawed 
away  liice  a  sugar  heart  in  a  school-boy's  pocket'.  Walk- 
ing on  the  sands  and  spouting  half-conned  elegies  to  the 
airs,  he  hath  stumbled  over  some  kitchen-wench  that 
lay  asleep  in  the  sun,  and  is  straight  gone  mad  with  the 
love  of  her.  You  shall  hear  the  talc  from  himself 
presently,  for  he  walks  hither. 

Lasquei, — Oh  rare !  Now  will  I  drug  his  love-sickness  with  nau- 
seous pills  from  his  geography  books,  and  pepper  him 
with  pellets  of  learning. 

L.Mary. — But  what  tattle  stirred  between  you  as  we  came?  I 
heard  you  say.  Sir  Lasques,  it  is  a  vile  phrase. 

Dennis. — I  used  a  pleasant  conceit  of  Mistress  Kate's  wit  and  he 
grudged  at  it. 

L.  Kate. — Did  he  so  ?  The  curmudgeon  I  It  will  hear  no  praise 
but  its  own.  In  good  sooth  now,  sweet  Master  Dennis, 
what  gallant  thing  said  you  of  my  poor  wit  ? 

Dennis. — Faith,  I  said  but  that  which  I  will  maintain  with  my 
sword ;  that  your  ladyship  had  a  wit  most  spicily  com- 
pounded and  that  stung,  as  'twere,  honiedly. 

Lasques. — Yea^  as  'twere  my  cousin  Bess'  mouth,  when  she  had 
eaten  of  ginger  sweetmeats ;  which  same  in  my  bread- 
and-butter  days  I  once  kissed  in  a  dark  conserve-closet 
where  I  caught  her  stealing  comAts  from  a  jar. 

L.  Kale. — Did  you  that  f 

Lasques. — Aye,  by  the  Holy  Mistletoe  did  I,  that  she  shrieked 
like  a  shrew  mouse  in  a  trap.  Look  you  :  here  stands 
the  door  on  the  jar  and  here  she  stands  within  it,  and 
the  jar  in  her  hand. 
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L.  Katt. — What  \  the  jar  in  her  hand  and  the  door  on  the  jar  and 
she  in  the  door  ?  Then  were  she  over  the  jar  and  un- 
der the  door  and  like  to  be  crushed  betwixt  'em. 

Lasquts, — And  here  I  come  behind  her — thus. 

L,  Kate. — What  are  you  at,  sir  ? 

Lasqutt, — Plucking  hcansease. 

L,  Kate, — Your  heansease  will  prove  your  head's  bane.  Take 
that  for  your  picking  and  stealing.  strikes  him. 

Lasques, — Alack  !  my  lady  Kate,  your  fingers  are  heavy  to  be  so 
white.     I  would  they  and  my  ears  were  less  acquainted. 

L.  Kate. — I  would  thy  tongue  and  the  bottom  of  thy  mouth  were 
better  acquainted,  saucy  knave  ! 

L,  Mary. — Peace  I  Leave  your  chiding.  Yonder  comes  the  count. 

Dennis. — Think  you  he'll  tell  this  matter  of  his  love  ? 

L.  JTiT//.— Tell !  Publish  it  by  herald's  proclamation  ; 
Call  Jove  to  witness ;  clap  hands  on  his  heart 
And  roar  in  Sapphics  like  a  love-sick  bull. 

Enter  Count  Guy. 

C.  Guy. — Good  morrow,  friends.    Ladies,  I  kiss  your  hands, 
Albeit  I  parted  from  you  even  now. 

Dennis. — What's  this  new  marvel  hath  befallen  you  i 
'Tis  said  a  Siren  met  you  on  the  sands 
And  hath  bewitched  you,  count. 

C.  Guy. —     ■  Alas !  'tis  true. 

And  yet  no  Siren,  but  a  mortal  maid 
Fairer  than  moftal. 

Dennis. —  Tell  us  of  the  thing. 

C.  Guy. — Pacing  the  winding  shore,  as  is  my  wont 

When  fain  to  commune  with  my  private  soul, 
I  spied  a  maid  asleep  beneath  a  rock 
On  a  dry  heap  of  slippery  dead  sea-weed. 
Her  face  was  ruddy  and  her  yellow  hair 
Royal  beyond  her  state,  for  in  gray  serge 
Her  dainty  limbs  were  clad,  and  her  bare  feet 
Like  rosy,  twisted  shells  lay  on  the  sand. 
Thereto  a  wallet  resting  by  her  side 
Showed  her  an  agate-gatherer  for  bread. 
Yet  no  king's  daughter  is  one  half  so  fair. 
And  much  I  marvelled  that  the  barren  shore 
Should  bear  so  sweet  a  blossom  on  its  breast. 
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There  as  I  looked  my  heart  grew  soft  as  wax ; 

I  stooped  and  kbsed  her  tips  for  love  of  her. 

Laiquei. — That  was  a  vampire  trick,  to  suck  the  breath  out  of  the 

mouth  of  a  poor  sleeping  maid. 
C.  Guy. — And  then  I  left  in  quittance,  where  her  eyes 
Should  see  it  waking,  a  rough  signet  ring 
Beat  out  of  Guinea  gold,  my  Other's  once, 
Who  got  it  of  a  strange  sea-luring  man. 
And  therewithal  I  laid  these  versicles 
Writ  on  a  book-leaf: 

Stranger  maiden,  when  you  waken, 

If  you  miss 
So  much  sweet  as  may  be  taken 

In  a  kiss, 
What's  a  mouthful  musk  or  civet  ? 
Sure  you  would  not  grudge  to  give  it ; 
(In  your  dream 
You  did  seem 
Smiling  ya  tho'  blushing  nay). 
Yet  I  would  not  choose  to  thieve  it 
Like  the  bee 
Who  sippeth  free, 
Therefore,  sweet-heart,  here  is  pay. 
Be  not  frayed  to  see  this  token  ; 
No  shame's  done  nor  secret  spoken 
Fair  name  fouled  nor  fond  heart  broken. 
Latjues. — Ods  bobs !     County,  I  would  that  Queen  Catherine 
here  were  as  good  a   paymaster,       I   like  not   silver 
knuckles  as  well  as  gold  rings.     ^  iist  and  a  cuff  art 
twice  enough,  says  the  saw. 
L.  Mary. — I  pray  you,  sir,  what  did  you  next  ? 
C.  Gwf. — Hid  me  behind  the  buttress  of  a  rock 

To  watch  the  chance.     The  sea-wind  round  her  sung  -, 

The  amorous  tides  crept  nearer  as  she  slept. 

But  waking  presently  she  'gan  to  stare 

On  ring  and  paper,  and  when  this  she  read. 

The  angry  carmine  painted  all  her  eheek ; 

And  crumpling  it  she  cast'it  in  the  brine. 
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But  doubtfully  and  long  she  eyed  the  seal 

And  lastly  dropped  it  in  her  agate-bag 

And  passed  with  quick  steps  from  the  yellow  strand. 

Casting  around  her  fearful,  startled  eyes. 

Dear  eyes  I     Sweet  hemispheres  wherein  are  set 

Unfathomed  seas  and  boundless  continents  ! 
Lasquts. — Heaven  help  us !  I  had  looked  elsewhere  for  continence 

than  in  a  wench's  eyes. 
C.  Gwf. — Keep  your  wit  in  leash.  Monsieur  Lasques. 
Dennii.—lio  not  fear  to  let  it  loose,  sir.     It  cannot  overtake  you, 

being  but  a  slow  hound. 
L.  Kate. — Yes  ;  for  it  runneth  by  scent  and  smelleth  out  a  foul 

occasion  even  with  the  wind  in  the  contrary  quarter. 
Lasqutt, — Alack !  into  what   brambles  is   my  poor  wit    fallen  ! 

Thou  wcrt  best  turn  tail  wit,  when  the  quarry  stands 

thus  at  bay. 
L.  Kate. — And  if  he  proved  as  slow  in  flight  as  in  chase  he  would 

be  but  the  shadow  of  a  wit  before  sundown. 
Dennis. — I  sec  the  Prince  coming,  Lasqucs.     Mind  thy  p's  and 

q's  and  say  naught  of  this,  an'  thou  lovest  sport. 
Lasqties. — Faith,  I'll  mind  my  p,  if  you'll  mind  your  cue  which  is 

mum.  Exeunt  Omnet. 


CONSERVATISM. 

I  RAVE  chosen  this  old  and  worn  out  subject  because  I  am  a 
conservative — to  write  upon  a  new  and  untried  theme  would  be 
contrary  to  my  nature.  I  cling  lovingly  to  the  past.  I  am  one 
of  those  despised  members  of  society  who  dislike  changes  and 
hate  reformers.  A  reformer  is  to  us  a  fiend  in  human  shape. 
He  is  uncomfortable  and  loud.  He  won't  let  us  alone.  We  arc 
content  to  allow  the  dust  to  settle  upon  us,  but  the  reformer  in- 
sists that  wc  shall  be  up  and  doing.  He  wants  us  to  be  public 
spirited  and  patriotic.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  we  dislike  it  is 
to  be  up  and  doing,  and  public  spirit  and  patriotism  are  to  us  an 
abomination. 
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This  spirit  of  reform  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Americans. 
We  are  a  new  people  and  a  new  nation,  and  we  glory  in  it.  We 
are  determined  there  shall  be  nothing  old  about  us — every  thing 
must  be  new  and  shining.  Wc  bluster  and  bul!y  the  Old  World 
on  its  slowness  and  tack  of  progress.  Not  satisfied  with  being  new 
ourselves  we  demand  that  the  world  shall  be  made  new  and  shin- 
ing. We  arc  a  reverent  people.  Wc  have  been  in  existence 
some  years  and  hold  ourselves  up  as  a  pattern  to  those  nations 
who  have  made  nearly  all  the  history  that  has  been  manufactured 
up  to  this  date.  Shall  we  not  respect  age  i  Shall  we  not  regret 
that  we  are  so  new,  that  there  is  nothing  about  us  that  does  not 
smell  of  the  varnish,  that  we  cannot  indulge  in  that  luxury,  the 
dust  of  ages  f  Not  we !  We  are  a  nation  of  progress.  We 
glory  in  our  freshness ;  we  revel  in  our  greatness ;  we  laugh  at 
the  age  and  torpidity  of  the  poor  old  people  across  the  water.  We 
read  and  believe  the  Herald,  Times  and  Tribune,  which  say  that 
we  arc  new  and  great  and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  and  derision 
at  our  elders.  What  do  we  want  with  antiquity  i  We'll  have 
none  of  it.     We  are  the  great  American  nation.     Go  to  ! 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry  and  confusion,  there  are  a  few 
who  arc  behind  the  age  and  refuse  to  believe  that  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  every  thing  is  its  newness.  Of  this  degenerate  few,  I 
must  confess  I  am  one.  We  are  derided  for  our  want  of  enter- 
prise and  are  known  by  various  opprobrious  epithets,  amot^ 
which  that  of  old  fogies  is  the  chief.  And  yet  we  consider  our- 
selves a  very  important  and  a  very  respectable  portion  of  the 
community  ;  in  fact,  we  think  we  are  as  a  class  the  most  respecta- 
ble  members  of  society.  The  reformers  and  progressists  cannot 
despise  us  more  than  we  disdain  them.  Their  contempt  for  our 
slowness  cannot  be  greater  than  our  dislike  of  their  rapidity.  We 
glory  in  the  fact  that  we  are  old  fashioned  just  as  much  as  they 
do  in  the  fact  that  they  are  modern.  So,  you  see,  there  is  a  well 
defined  boundary  between  us,  which  neither  party  often  steps 
over.  Each  considers  himself  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  regards 
with  scornful  pity  the  condition  of  the  other. 

Wc,  of  the  old  fashioned  party,  love  almost  everything  that  is 
old  and  very  few  things  that  are  new.  Freshness  has  no  charms 
for  us— on  the  contrary  the  quality  of  antiquity  commends  that 
to  our  favor  which  may  have  no  other  good  qiulities  whatever  s 
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nay,  even  age  may  make  beautiful  and  suitable  to  us  that  which 
otherwise  may  be  positively  disagreeable — an  old  piece  of  furni- 
ture which  is  uncomfortable  and  useless  is  yet  ao  endeared  to  us 
by  age  and  association  that  we  give  it  the  place  of  honor  in  our 
households.  We  speak  of  it  tenderly  as  if  it  were  an  old  friend 
whose  failing  powers  gave  tokens  of  bis  approaching  end — we 
guard  it  with  the  most  solicitous  care-that  it  may  not  receive  harm 
&om  rude  and  awkward  hands  ;  we  almost  fancy  that  it  knows 
and  appreciates  our  kindness,  and  when  at  last  it  is  assigned  to 
the  oblivion  of  the  lumber  room,  the  place  where  it  used  to  stand 
looks  desolate  and  its  absence  makes  us  sad  for  a  long  time — not 
so  your  enterprising  man.  He  keep  anything  that  has  outlived 
its  day  of  usefulness  ?  Not  he^verything  about  him  must  be 
new  and  bright.  Will  he  indulge  in  any  morbid  sentiments  about 
age  and  association  ?  To  him  a  chair  is  a  chair  and  the  more 
modern  the  style  and  the  later  the  patent,  the  better.  Has  he  an 
old  horse  which  has  served  him  ^ithfully  many  a  long  year? 
When  he  becomes  useless  through  age  and  his  joints  are  stiff, 
your  energetic  man  has  him  shot  and  perchance  eats  him  j  while 
we,  sentimental  creatures,  soothe  his  declining  years  with  ease 
and  plenty.  We  remember  what  a  foithful  servant  he  has  been, 
how  patient  and  uncomplaining  and  good  natured,  and  we  have  a 
romantic  feeling  that  he  deserves  a  return  at  our  hands.  And  so 
he  lives  among  us  full  of  years  and  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends, 
until  some  day  death  creeps  over  him  and  he  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  Our  practical  neighbor  laughs  at  us.  We  arc  romantic 
and  sentimental,  no  doubt.  And  yet  we  feel  happier  and  better 
for  having  indulged  in  this  romance  and  sentiment.  He  laughs 
at  us  for  displaying  50  much  feeling  and  we  despise  him  for  dis- 
playing so  little.     One  cannot  please  everybody. 

We  live  in  old  houses  and  arc  great  sticklers  for  old  customs. 
These  are  comfortable  old  houses.  They  have  been  occupied  so 
many  years  that  all  the  angles  and  corners  are  worn  off  and  they 
have  come  into  that  condition  which  makes  an  old  slipper  so  easy 
and  comfortable.  Every  room  has  its  associations  which  endear 
it  to  the  family  ;  it  is  their  home,  the  center  of  their  existence. 
The  prc^ressive  'man  has  no  home  in  particular.  He  leaves  the 
paternal  roof-tree  at  a  tender  ^e,  and  never  cares  to  return.  He 
is  one  of  those  men,   sir,  who  have  made  their  living  by  hard 
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work,  sir ;  when  he  was  a  boy  he  didn't  waste  his  time,  he  has 
risen  by  his  own  exertions.  Very  well,  this  is  a  good  thii^  no 
doubt,  and  we  say  to  him,  "  Macte  overtute,"  which  he  don't 
understand — but  we  desire  that  our  children  shall  remember  the 
old  house.  We  are  witling  that  they  should  waste  time  in  pleas- 
ant memories  of  the  old  house  and  home. 

In  a  pleasant  room  in  one  of  our  old  houses  you  will  find  an 
old  book-case  full  of  old  books.  The  book-case  is  black  with 
age  and  the  books  are  yellow  and  well  worn.  There  are  no  new 
books  there.  We  are  behind  the  age  in  this  as  in  everything 
else.  We  read  old  editions  of  old  authors  with  as  much  interest 
and  enjoyment,  apparently,  as  you  find  in  the  most  recent  works. 
These  books  were  old  when  we  were  young,  they  are  marked  I7 
more  than  one  generation  perhaps  and  yet  if  you  knew  how  much 
enjoyment  we  extracted  from  them,  you  would  grow  thin  with 
envy.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  me  to  see  an  old  library  which  the 
owner  has  collected  slowly  and  gradually  so  that  every  book  is 
aji  old  friend,  sold  to  an  unfeeling  crowd  whose  only  desire  is  to 
get  a  bargain.  The  poor  old  books  which  have  been  together  so 
many  years  are  separated  and  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth.  One  can  almost  imagine  that  such  a  separation  is  as 
mournful  an  event  to  them  as  it  is  to  human  bdngs. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  said  much  on  the  subject  of  conservatism 
as  the  word  is  generally  understood  now-a-days,  but  I  shall  be 
sorry  if  you  do  not  have  a  better  opinion  of  Old  Fogys  hereafter. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  us  that  is  calcula- 
ted to  give  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  our  character,  and 
therefore  I  have  written  in  behalf  of  my  comrades  that  justice 
may  be  done  us.  Are  we  not  the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  community  ?  What  so  stately  and  magnificent  as  an  old  time 
gentleman  ?  Among  us  all  their  finer  feelings  which  make  human 
nature  beautiful,  have  play.  Love,  compassion  and  sympathy  for 
all  creatures  are  our  disdnguishiag  virtues — nay,  it  is  because  we 
have  these  virtues  that  we  are  old  Fogys.  It  is  because  we  waste 
time  in  indulging  our  better  feelings  and  impulses  that  we  are  be- 
hind the  age.  But  why  should  I  waste  time  in  defending  those 
who  need  no  defence.  Let  me  rather  say  to  you,  energetic  and 
enterprising  men,  who  ridicule  our  slowness,  that  you  are  going 
too  fast  i  the  rapidity  of  your  progress  is  fast  destroying  all  solid- 
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\Xj  and  sincerity,  you  build  too  rapidly  to  insure  stability — every 
thing  is  becoming  hollow,  insincere  and  unsafe ;  your  boasted  im- 
provements are  a  hot-house  growth  and  in  the  forcing  much  vir- 
tue ha%  been  lost.  Except  among  us  there  is  no  longer  any  regard 
for  anything  ancient  and  venerable.  Old  institutions  and  customs 
which  were  originated  by  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  our  fore- 
others  are  &st  disappearii^  under  your  management.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  to  us  who  do  not  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  we  strive  to 
maintain  them  among  ourselves  at  least.  You  may  well  call  us 
Conservatives,  for  we  are  proud  of  the  title. 


AN   AFTERNOON  WALK. 

One  Wednesday  afternoon  of  Freshman  year  asking  my 
landlady  the  way  to  West  Rock  and  following  her  directions,  I 
found  myself  in  a  little  while  extricated  from  the  mazes  of  the 
match-making  and  clothes  washing  rookery  built  on  the  shady 
upper  waters  of  West  river,  past  the  powder  house  and  the 
quarry  where  the  laborers  were  blasting,  and  panting  upwards  along 
the  narrow  path  which  skirts  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  At  last 
I  sat  down  on  the  smooth  rock  at  its  top  and  drank  in  the  pros- 
pect. For  the  first  time  I  appreciated  what  has  occurred  to 
me  many  times  since,  that  a  Yale  man's  experiences  are  but  par- 
tially completed  if  he  Oils  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  which  environ  his  collie  town. 
While  yet  busy  in  marking  the  particular  features  of  the  scene  and 
inwardly  resolving  to  make  them  the  objects  of  future  exploration, 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  voices  coming  through  the  stunted 
trees  along  the  ascent,  and  soon  three  strangers  advanced 
toward  the  flat  rock  on  which  I  was  sitting.  The  eldest  was  a 
well-to-do  farmer  with  his  best  suit  on — pants  of  durable  cordu- 
roy and  black  frock  coat  of  that  indescribable  cut  which  tailors 
in  country  towns  and  the  back  streets  of  cities  always  produce, 
and  a  hat  of  unassuming  felt.  His  son  was  a  steady  looking 
young  man  clad  in  snutF-colored  garments  and  married,  for  I  heard 
him  allude  with  pride  to  his  recent  paternity ;  the  third  was  either 
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a  feimer  or  a  country  store-keeper  from  some  distant  part  of  the 
state,  and  was  brother-in-law  to  the  old  gentleman  and  here  on  a 
visit.  His  host  and  nephew  had  brought  htm  up  from  Hampden 
to  look  o(F  from  the  tamous  rock.  I  quietly  listened  to  them  as 
they  conversed,  mingling  farm  talk,  l^mity  matters,  politics,  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  view ;  but  when  I  heard  the  Judges'  Cave  men- 
tioned, and  saw  the  party  moving  ofF,  I  started  too,  and  ingra- 
tiated myself  with  the  elder  host  in  order  to  be  guided  to  that  in- 
teresting memorial.  On  our  way  he  painted  out  Wintei^;rcen 
lake,  a  jewel  in  the  distant  hill-side,  and  far  off  Mt.  Carmel,  the 
head  of  the  Sleeping  Giant,  and  as  we  approached  the  clump  of 
rocks — which  looked  more  like  some  Oruid  altar  than  a  sheltering 
retreat — he  showed  us  where  the  house  stood  in  the  valley  from 
which  the  regicides  were  supplied  with  food  during  their  conceal- 
ment, and  recalled  several  anecdotes  of  those  old  times  still  cur- 
rent among  the  country  folk  in  the  neighborhood.  We  sat  down 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  while  our  old  entertainer  still  went 
on  with  his  retrospective  chat.  Presently  he  said, "  These  old  judges 
are  not  all  the  queer  people  who  have  led  a  hermit  life  about  here. 
There  used  to  be  an  old  man  on  East  Rock. : — I've  heard  my 
father  tell  about  him,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  the  story 
was  something  like  this."  With  this  prelude  he  related  to  us  the 
following  "  strange,  sad  history  "  with  more  of  homely  phrase 
and  grammatical  inaccuracy  than  I  have  transcribed  butotherwisa* 
substantially  as  here  given.  The  uncle  and  myself  were  eager 
listeners — the  son  paid  that  respectful  inattention  peculiar  to  mem- 
bers of  a  &mily  whose  head  has  rehearsed  a  tale  many  times  over. 

"In  the  year  1739  there  came  over  in  a  sloop  from  Boston  to 
New  Haven,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  and  his  motherless  daughter, 
a  handsome  girl  of  seventeen,  and  anxious  to  avoid  a  busi- 
ness center  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  too  much  isolated, 
they  chose  the  quiet  village  of  North  Haven  as  a  permanent  res- 
idence. They  purchased  for  their  home  a  quiet  cottage  not  far 
from  the  parsonage,  and  with  a  serving,man  and  woman  who  ac- 
companied them  from  abroad,  lived  in  great  retirement.  Consid- 
erable curiosity  was  excited  among  the  villagers  by  the  strange 
new  comers.  A  few,  very  wise,  thought  that  they  were  spies  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  then  at  war  with  His  Maj- 
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esty,  Geoi^c  II,  and  predicted  that  some  fine  morning  a  foreign 
fleet  would  sail  into  the  harbor  and  ckny  them  away,  together 
with  all  the  poruble  property  in  the  vicinity.  Others  ^conceived 
the  melancholy  gentleman  to  be  the  Pretender  himself,  come  to 
propogate  sedition  among  George's  loyal  subjects  in  the  colonies  j 
but  in  time  they  lived  down  all  malevolent  suspicions  and  ingra- 
tiated themselves  by  degrees  into  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  village  aristocracy  and  their  inferiors  soon  ceased  to  mutter 
their  suspicions — at  least  in  regard  to  their  hostile  character. 

George  Harvey  was  indeed  of  Jacobite  stock.  His  father,  an 
officer  on  James'  personal  staff,  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
-  the  Boyne,  and  it  was  partly  on  account  of  the  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment he  had  suffered  in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts  that  he  left  Lon- 
don and  sought  an  asylum  in  New  England.  He  had  travelled 
much  abroad  and  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  business,  and  had 
consequently  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  His  wife,  a  Huguenot  lady  whom  he  married  in 
Brussels,  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  daughter  Alice,  who 
deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  precocious,  and  inheriting  more  the 
vivacity  of  her  French  mother  than  the  stability  of  her  father, 
grew  up  to  maidenhood  under  the  care  of  an  old  nurse,  spoiled 
by  parental  indulgence  and  contact  with  strangers  whom  business, 
politics  and  liberal  hospitality  brought  constantly  to  their  house. 
•Under  such  auspices  she  did  not  become  trained  into  that  pattern 
of  virginal  propriety  which  is  the  ideal  we  all  have  of  the  young 
English  lady.  Grace  and  intelligence  she  had  in  bountiful  meas- 
ure, but  in  time  the  lack  of  something  in  her  character,  call  it 
maidenly  reserve,  or  true  womanliness,  became  apparent  even  to 
her  doting  father,  and  absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  most  engrossing 
affairs,  filled  him  with  forebodings  in  regard  to  her  future  welbre. 
Ac  last,  ch^rined  by  political  disappointment  and  commercial  loss, 
this  anxiety  determined  him  upon  the  step  of  emigration.  No 
place  seemed  to  offer  so  many  attractions  as  New  England.  The 
quiet  Puriun  settlements  promised  oblivion  of  his  present  cares 
and  new  fields  for  usefulness,  and  he  thought  that  his  wayward 
daughter  might  learn  useful  lessons  there  from  the  prim  matrons. 
Of  course  the  plan  was  not  tarried  without  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  coquette,  though  her  objections  were  not  so  stren- 
uously urged  as  was  anticipated.     She  too,  had  disappointments 
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and  experiences,  from  the  reminders  of  which  she  wz&  not  unwil- 
ling to  flee,  and  so  was  not  displeased  to  find  her  father  inexorable. 
Their  voyage  to  Boston  was  without  incident.  They  found  it 
too  busy  a  place — too  many  old  business  acquaintances  would 
probably  be  met  there  to  suit  their  ideas  of  seclusion — so  they 
settled  as  we  have  seen  in  North  Haven.  The  &ther  found  here 
his  ideal  retirement  and  for  a  long  time  bad  no  other  company 
than  his  daughter  and  his  books.  After  a  while  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  his  neighbors  would  drop  in  of  afternoons  to  talk 
over  the  events  of  their  youth  passed  in  England,  and  he  was 
frequently  surprised  to  find  gentlemen  of  equal  cultivation  and 
refinement  with  himself,  whom  motives  protnbly  similar  to  his 
own,  had  impelled  to  seek  such  a  residence.  Alice,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  not  long  content  to  suffer  her  light  to  be  hid  under  the 
bushel  of  her  father's  cottage.  She  excited  the  envy  of  the  village 
maidens  by  the  elegant  attire  in  which  she  appeared  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  she  came  near  causing  process  of  law  to  be  served  upon  her 
father  for  tolerating  her  performances  upon  the  harpsichord  on 
the  solemn  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the  holy  day.  The  good 
wives,  though  they  began  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Harvey  a  public 
spirited  and  benevolent  gentleman,  shook  their  beads  ominously 
at  mention  of  Alice,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  come  to  no 
good  end.  People  noticed  that  after  service  in  the  little  Episco- 
pal church  she  would  linger  frequently  to  meet,  as  if  by  appoinb- 
ment,  and  walk  with  young  Sidney  Hazen,  the  scape-^race  son 
of  the  good  Congregational  minister.  He  had  been  well  educa> 
ted,  had  graduated  at  Yale,  and  had  been  across  the  sea  in  some 
official  position  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  colony  at 
court.  He  had  too,  distinguished  himself  in  the  numerous  Indian 
wars  which  beset  the  country.  Without  naturally  a  bad  bean, 
his  varied  experiences  had  made  him  somewhat  impervious  to  the 
finer  feelings,  and  the  irksomeness  of  the  restraint  in  the  Puritan 
village,  made  bim  ovcrprone  to  viclousness.  He  had  certainly 
developed  so  many  unclerical  traits  that  the  idea  of  his  father's,  that 
be  should  follow  in  his  footsteps,  had  long  since  been  given  up. 
The  gossips  had  good  cause  then  for  shaking  their  heads  when 
they  saw  this  strange  intimacy  springing  up.  Their  interviews 
were  often  lengthened  until  evening  when  Alice  would  invite  her 
admirer  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  her  father's  house.     Mr. 
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Harre;^  could  not  &1  to  notice  that  acquaintance  had  passed 
into  familiarity  and  familiarity  into  affection  without  his  consent ; 
hut  he  was  not  of  those  who  would  judge  a  young  man  harshly. 
He  had  himself  reaped  a  bountiful  crop  of  wild  oats  and  used  to 
assert  that  the  maturity  of  that  man  will  be  barren  of  results  whose 
youth  was  unstained  by  a  single  folly.  He  noticed,  too,  that 
young  Hazcn  was  a  man  of  brains  and  well  suited  in  station,  ped- 
igree and  acquirements  to  be  fats  daughter's  husband,  so  he  allowed  ' 
matters  to  take  their  course. 

Not  long'aftcr  the  scene  described,  the  great  plan  of  the  New 
England  colonies  to  do  a  signal  service  to  the  mother  country  was 
consummated.  The  strong  fortress  of  Louisburg  on  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  objective  point  for  their  attack.  The 
infection  of  glory  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  young  men  and 
was  not  long  in  reaching  Sydney  Hazen,  wfao  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  bis  betrothed,  sailed  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expe- 
dition which  left  Boston  in  March,  1745  and  during  the  flew 
months  following  accomplished  such  great  results.  He  never  re- 
turned. The  disease  which  carried  off  the  flower  of  the  New 
England  troops  after  the  victory,  marked  him  as  one  of  its  earliest 
victims. 

The  affianced  couple  had  in  their  furtive  interviews  **  loved 
not  wisely^  but  too  well ";  and  Alice  became  a  mother  without 
having  been  a  wife.  She  cobcealed  her  situation  from  her  lather 
and  was  deUvered  in  the  hovel  of  an  old  Indian  squaw  in  a  little 
glen  not  liu  from  her  own  dwelling.  In  her  shame  she  bribed  the 
hag  to  strangle  her  child  and  cast  it  into  an  old  choked  up  well 
where  after  a  few  days,  laborers  discovered  the  dreadful  evidences 
of  in^ticide  and  the  village  was  in  an  uproar.  Suspicion  soon 
fastened  her  burning  touch  upon  the  guilty  parties.  They  were 
arrested  j  and  trial,  conviction  and  execution  at  New  Haven,  the  ■ 
seat  of  justice,  speedily  followed.  The  fethcr,  at  first  well-nigh 
crazed,  rallied  himself  and  bent  every  energy,  first  to  procure  an 
acquittal,  and  then  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  He 
rode  to  Hartford  to  procure  the  pardon  of  Governor  Law.  All 
the  eloquence,  which  could  be  stirred  by  the  aficction  of  a  lonely, 
loving  father,  he  used  to  influence  the  stately  official.  After  a  pain- 
fid  delay,  be  yielded,  and  the  precious  authority    for  saving  his 
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daughter's  life  was  placed  in  the  Other's  hands.  And  now  no  weak 
regard  for  his  panting  horse  restrained  his  headlong  gallop  for  New 
Haven.  But  heavy  rains  had  impaired  the  roads  and  swollen 
the  water-courses  so  that  no  single  horse  could  endure  running, 
floundering  and  swimming  so  many  miles  and  he  was  forced  to 
change  several  times.  At  last  he  dashed  into  the  city  shouting 
like  a  mad  man.  Reprieve  !  Reprieve  !  On  he  sped  to  the  jail- 
yard,  directed  by  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  human  beings  put  to  death  by  hanging. 

It  was  too.  late.  Alice  Harvey  and  her  swarthy  accomplice 
were  corpses  dangling  from  the  gallows.  The  heart-broken 
iather  at  first  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  blasphemous 
rage  and  then  settled  into  a  stupor  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  lingered  beside  the  grave  where  the  poor  girl  was  buried,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  good  old  Episcopal  clergyman  of  their 
adopted  village,  until  the  freshly  cut  sod  had  been  replaced,  and 
then  vraJked  slowly  away.  He  disappeared  altogether  for. more 
than  a  year  -,  but  one  day  some  rambling  students  discovered  in  a 
wretched  hovel  constructed  of  boards  and  boughs  of  trees,  in  a 
secluded  spot,  not  far  from  the  beetling  precipice  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar,  a  crouching,  hideous  looking  man,  unkempt,  and 
repulsive  as  a  wild  beast.  It  was  George  Harvey,  the  "  Hermit 
of  East  Rock."  He  lived  but  a  few  years  longer,  appearing  in 
the  city  at  intervals  to  procure  a  fev  necessaries,  a  fearful  thing 
to  children,  shunned  by  young  and  old.  Heaven  then  sent  the 
only  relief  which  could  avail  a  soul  so  shocked.  His  body  was 
found  by  a  woodman,  sitting  in  a  well-worn  seat  formed  by  two 
rocks,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  city  and  the  bright  mys- 
terious sound  beyond." 

When  we  rose  from  our  seats  be»de  the  Judges'  Cave,  the 
afternoon's  sun  was  fading,  and  while  yet  we  were  threading  our 
way  back,  darkness  fell  upon  us.  Some  lingering  rays  still  fell 
upon  the  sister  eminence,  and  as  it  solemnly  gloomed  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  felt  it  indeUbly  fixed  in  our  memories  by  the  farmer's 
story. 
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THE  SKATERS. 

A  winter^  mamlng  1  Rc«e  the  winter  tua 
With  eager  nys,  that  lought  the  jloomi  of  ni 
Aod  routed  ibeoi.  Then  day  broke  hilcyon. 
Ah  1  will  iti  gtoaniing  eUdden  u  in  light? 


Down  a  river,  nnooiu,  broad. 
Stream,  iajoyoiu  health,  a  crowd 
Skating  on  tbe  icy  glare 
In  youtb'a  eaatj ; 
f^rooetcint  hither,  there — 
Incmuted  glee  1 

'Mongit  the  matlcj  and  the  nide 
Glide  the  gncefbl  and  the  good. 
Oq  I  the  tliiong,  and  little  heedl 
One  iillen,  heaTy-laden ; 
Kindlier,  to  tbe  racue  ipcEdi 
A  youth — and  here,  a  maiden, 

Each  with  othei'i  act  of  gnce 
Flciied,  each  iieJu  the  other  lace; 
Manly  daring,  fianlcDca,  truth — 
Woman'i  eyei  of  beauty 
Light  with  hope  and  tnoiit  with  ruth. 
Calm  and  clear  with  duty. 
"  Tender,  tlendet  maiden-feet. 
Will  they  not,  though  brave  and  llee^ 
Filler  'mid  the  merry  ntdie, 
The  itieM,  the  ragged  placet  P 
Linked  aimt  are  (teadler  poiie  ) 
Surer,  mated  pace*." 

"  liluome  check  luch  feet  would  keep 
On  the  bounding  manhood't  iweep. 

Yet — who  knoffi?    A  woman'i  eyt 
Qnicklier  may  diicover 
Where  the  greedy  ide-flawi  Ui 
Lurking  ftr  her  lover. 

To  yon  City  on  the  hill 

Keep  thy  JDUrDcying.     So  thon  ple»e. 
We  wiU  go  together 
Thiough  miichanca,  tbrongh  iweet  eaa 
Rough,  or  pleaiant  weather." 
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Steel-bUda  atrike  in  harmony 
RingiDg  num.     In  love'a  gieat  glee 
Wildly  gild,  ihey  onwud  wend. 
Hind  tight  duping  hmd, 
Down  the  riTcr'i  crTiCal  bend 
To  tbe  Sbining  Strand. 

Sped  and  Hed,  the  laughing  inn  I — 
Ere  the  day  ii  half-wiy  done 
Bant  the  heaveni  in  viakd  wnth. 
Faint  through  Uoim^racked  tkiei. 
While  they  grope  thtdr  darkling  path, 
Hope'i  fair  luireD  rue. 

Hiid  besteid  they  deire  the  wind  t 
Fainting,  wreicling,  cempett-blind, 

Scarce  they  breut  the  awful  blut. 


From  oat  the  gloDin — the  City ! 

Lure)  them  now  no  way^e  rat, 
Daunci  no  more  the  dangerou  qoeii 
On  the  rocking,  cmmMlng  cruit 
Scarce  their  fboctteps  printj 
From  the  Beacon  of  that  tnut 
Cloudy  iplendora  glint. 


Skating  italt  at  erenlng'i  grey 
On  their  darkening,  brightening  way, 
Home-lighc:  beckon  o'er  the  WaU; 
While  through  the  chilling  air 
Silently  the  inow-flakes  fall. 
Making  while  ttieir  haii. 

Undetneilh  the  Cily'ibdght, 

Skate)  unlMted  ;  thro'  gathering  ai(ht, 

From  the  riTer  up  the  iceep 

Each  to  other  dlngi. 

Tender,  mutual  mcmorieg  keep 

Lore'i  long  wandering!. — 

Forcrer  ended  t    Rest  for  utmott  need 
Wain  but  to  welcome. 

Lo>  wiih jubilant ipeed 
The  opening  portila  flath  a  gloiy  bright. 
For  them,  <■  At  efcning  time  it  ihall  be  light." 
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OUR  COLLEGE  CHOIR. 

Right  bud  it  wu  for  wigbl  which  did  it  hear. 

To  rede  whit  manner  of  mnaic  that  might  be, — Sfinur'i  Fairy  Siuetii. 

Grumbling  is  characteristic  of  college  students.  Wc  find 
ground  for  censure  in  everything.  Clergymen  fail  to  satisfy  us  ; 
coal-yards  provoke  our  burning  contempt.  We  growl  for  a  hy- 
drant, growl  because  it  is  closed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  growl 
because  no  one  goes  for  water  after  that  hour. 

But  during  my  college  experience,  no  object  has  rivalled  the 
choir  in  provoking  grumbling,  interminable  and  unwearied.  What 
the  weather  is  to  bashful  callers,  the  choir  has  been  to  wearied 
editors, — a  subject  always  fresh  and  opportune.  For  four  years 
it  has  been  an  original  joke  that  *'  Once  students  used  to  invite 
their  friends  to  hear  the  choir,  but  nnu  " — and  eyes  rotting  to  the 
ceiling,  complete  the  stunning  rebuke. 

Now  I  was  once  a  member  of  the  choir.  Whether  I  was  se- 
lected for  my  melodious  voice,  or  because  I  was  the  only  Fresh- 
man whose  name  Dr.  Stoeckel  happened  to  know  is  not  to  the 
point.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have  gat  in  those  dusty  seats,  sung 
from  those  well-thumbed  manuscript  books,  and  shouted  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  in  the  Christmas  anthem.  And  I  propose  to 
surest  briefly  two  or  three  practical  reasons  why  the  college 
choir  cannot  atuin  the  perfection  which  seems  to  be  expected. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Beethoven  used  to  compose  the 
choir,  and  thai  its  leader  was  the  choir's  conductor.  But  when, 
a  bequest  providing  for  musical  instruction  was  made  to  the  col- 
lege, it  became  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  teacher.  Dr. 
Stoeckel  was  secured  for  this  position,  and  was  made  conductor 
of  the  choir — not  long  after  which,  Beethoven  became  a  sepa- 
rate organization.  Of  Dr.  Stoeckel's  musical  talent,  and  of  his 
genial  and  genttemanly  bearing,  I  need  not  speak.  Whatever  be 
the  defects  of  the  choir,  they  are  not  due  to  its  teader. 

The  members  of  the  choir  are  chosen  by  a  nominal  election 
of  the  Faculty  of  those  recommended  by  Dr.  Stoeckel.  It  is 
often  complained  that  the  best  voices  in  college  are  not  found  in 
the  choir.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons ;  one  that  the  happy 
possessors  of  good  vocal  organs  are  often  unable  to  read  music  ; 
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the  other,  that  those  who  have  fine  voices  and  can  sing  at  sight, 
command  and  prefer  remunerative  situations  in  the  city  churches. 
Since  I  have  been  in  college,  no  man  possessed  of  a  good  voice 
and  of  the  ability  to  read  music  readily  has  been  debarred  from 
entering  the 'choir.  The  trouble  is  that  sixteen  such  men  are 
rarely  found  willing  to  enter,  and  the  vacancies  have  to  be  filled 
by  those  deficient  in  one  or  both  respects. 

Again  the  same  difliculty  affects  our  singing  as  our  recitations. 
It  is  a  compulsory  daily  duty,  and  excites  no  interest.  Half  the 
members  remain  in  the  choir  only  because  they  are  allowed  sev- 
enty marks  in  place  of  forty-eight.  They  attend  as  few  rehearsals 
as  their  monitor's  list  allows,  and  sing  only  as  often  as  they  are 
obliged  in  order  to  keep  their  place.  This  is  discrediuble,  I  con- 
fess, but  it  is  characteristic  of  our  whole  curriculum. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  selection  of  the  music.  It  is 
wondered  why  there  is  not  more  variety,  and  why  certain  other 
styles  are  not  attempted.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
choir  of  male  voices  has  but  two-thirds  the  compass  of  a  mixed 
choir.  The  air  must  soar  above  the  other  parts,  and  it  is  an  oc- 
tave lower  when  carried  by  a  Tenor  than  by  a  Soprano.  This 
lowers  the  other  pans  to  correspond  ;  and  any  one  who  will  try 
it  on  a  piano  will  lind  that  what  is  a  pleasing  harmony  on  the 
ordinary  register  is  jarring  and  disagreeable  if  played  an  octave 
below.  Hence  music  for  male  voices  must  be  re-written  with 
the  first  Tenor  very  high  and  the  second  Base  very  low,  lest  the 
intermediate  parts  produce  discord.  This  tests  severely  the  ex- 
treme parts,  and  as  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  the  best  voices 
are  seldom  to  be  had,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  singing  is  not 
always  perfect.  Again  there  arc  some  tunes  which  a  certain  col- 
lection of  voices  will  sing  better  than  others  equally  easy.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  those  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the 
vffices  present,  and  to  select  that  variety  of  music  which  they  can 
render  best. 

Finally,  it  is  common  to  contrast  the  singing  of  the  choir  with 
that  of  Beethoven,  or  that  which  used  to  swell  up  from  the  col- 
lege fence  in  times  gone  by.  Now  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  character  of  the  music  is  different.  Harmony 
is  the  prominent  feature  in  church  music,  while  in  glees,  the 
melody  is   sufficient,   and   a   hearty  chorus   covers  all   defects. 
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Agzin,  the  number  of  tunes  sung  by  Beethoven  is  very  limited. 
In  the  seven  concerts  (two  in  this  city)  given  in  the  good  old 
times  of  '66,  only  thirteen  different  choruses  were  sung,  and  the 
more  difficult  of  these  were  always  imperfectly  rendered.  It  was 
Lauriger  and  I — eel  and  the  Bagpipes  that  gave  the  most  satisfac 
tion,  while  Ernani  and  the  Bridal  Chorus  were  endured  on  account 
of  the  volume,  not  the  quality,  of  the  choms. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  bring  my  hasty  remarks  to  a  close.  I 
believe  they  will  not  be  considered  as  savoring  of  undue  partiality, 
and  if  they  tend  to  confine  future  criticism  of  the  choir  to  juster 
grounds  of  censure,  I  shall  be  content. 


A  LATE  NOTABLE  CASE. 

When  one  man  bath  two  iJitdowes  throwite 

Ye  Thaniea  thille  cover  London  towne. — Sir  Jot  Mclrtiik,  Pof.  Prev.  of  laa  Ccm. 

*'  There  may  be  no  knowinge  that  ye  bodyc  have  two  lyvinges 
in  this  life  or  ho." — Ancient  translation  of  Dun  Status.  Thus 
says  Dun  Scotus  in  an  erudite  discussion  way  back  in  the  8th 
century.  He  continues ;  '*  Some  be  there  who  have  beene  scene 
of  men  at  sundry  tymes  in  dy  verse  places,  and  by  others,  at  those 
same  tymes  in  countrces  far  disunt."  Says  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, in  his  reliable  *'  Flores  Historiarum  "  "  A  baker  was 
hanged  in  ye  north  countree  and  on  ye  selfe  same  day,  the  whiles  his 
sowle  burned  in  Helle,  was  he  seene  of  manyc  in  ye  south."  John 
Darston,  a  gentleman  of  Henry  VII's  househould,  tells  us  in  the 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates  of  *'  manye  who  were  in  dyvcrsc  places 
in  ye  same  tymes,"  among  whom  was  '*  ye  fowie  witche  of  Arc." 
In  1775,  P^re  Lamier,  a  Franciscan  of  piety  and  doctrine,  wrote 
an  able  treatise  entitled  L'Homme  de  Deux  Ombres,  the  hero  of 
which  was  a  Louis  Chapodin.  Also  in  1858  Ernest  Renan  in 
an  article  on  miracles,  refers  to  Lamier,  The  article  in  ques- 
tion may  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  January,  1858  number 
of  Le  Revue  de  deux  Mondes.  In  Les  Legends  Pieuse  du  Moyen 
Age,  Maury  relates  a  superstition  of  Brittany,  that  men  were 
sometimes  tormented  by  the  devil  in  guise  of  their  own  persons. 
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and  that  after  committing  sundry  horrible  crimes,  and  effectii^  of 
course  an  easy  escape,  he  left  his  victim  to  suffer   the  penalty. 

These  authors,  their  speculations  and  superstitions  I  have 
quoted  to  show  that  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  relate  as  inex- 
plicable, have  their  couoterparu  in  the  imaginings,  or  realities,  as 
you  will,  of  the  past.  These  facts,  which  so  far  as  a  portion  of 
my  class,  and  some  few  members  of  '70  are  concerned,  are  well 
known,  and  which  by  the  inadvenence  of  a  person  cognizant  of 
them,  bid  fair  to  be  hawked  about  badly  distorted  from  truth, 
during  the  latter  half  of  my  Junior  year  received  the  care- 
fullest  attention  on  my  part.  They  were  at  that  time, unknown 
except  to  two  friends  in  '69  to  whom  on  their  appearance  and  dur- 
ing'their  development  I  confided  them,  and  who  will  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  I  shall  make.  Besides  these  gen- 
tlemen there  are,  so  to  speak,  several  unconscious  witnesses  ot  the 
&cts  to  which  I  devote  these  few  pages.  I  would  here  say  that 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  referred  will  gladly  answer  any  com- 
munications or  inquiries  relating  to  this  subject,  directed  to  box 
73S»  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  advance  no  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  since  whatever 
theory  I  may  have  regarding  them  would  be  voted  absurd,  instan- 
ter,  by  any  so-called  common-sense  man,  so  that  I  shall  give  you 
the  bald  narrative,  leaving  each  man  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  a 
solution. 

John  Robinson  (I  use  a  fictitious  name,)  of  the  class  of  186- 
is  a  Uttle,  unpretentious  body  of  about  23  years  of  age,  I  should 
say,  of  a  retiring  disposition,  one  would  surely  suppose  in 
straitened  circumstances,  boarded  at  commons,  dresses  shab- 
bily, doesn't  go  into  society  at  all  so  far  as  I  can  find,  is  well  liked 
by  those  who  know  him  intimately,  is  a  fine  scholar,  is  indeed  the 
last  man  whom  you  would  point  out  as  at  all  remarkable. 
'  This  man  as  I  shall  show  by  indubitable  evidence  was  seen  re- 
peatedly at  far  separate  localities  at  times  nearly  coincident,  and 
under  circumstances  so  diametrically  opposed  as  to  have  excited 
the  wonder  both  of  myself  and  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  and  to  whom  I  imparted  the  phenomena  as  they  ap- 
peared. 

On  Wednesday  the  i8th  of  Dec.  1867, 1,  in  company  with  H. 
of  my  class,  who  resides  at  No.  1 20  Schuyler  Place,  N.  Y.,  were 
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waiting  at  the  New  Haven  depot  for  the  9:45  tnun  for  New 
Yorlc.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  holiday  vacation.  H.  was 
going  to  his  home  in  New  York,  and  I  by  way  of  New  York  to 
spend  a  few  days^ith  relatives  in  Troy.  As  we  descended  the 
southern  flight  of  stairs  we  met  Robinson  with  whom  H.  was 
slightly  acquainted.  H.  stopped  to  talk  with  him  a  moment, 
while  I  went  on  to  see  about  getting  our  trunks  checked.  The 
coming  train  broke  off  H.'s  conversation  and  as  I  was  getting 
aboard,  I  noticed  Robinson  biddii^  him  good  bye,  and  then  strol- 
ling tovrard  the  northern  flight  of  stairs.  I  thought  no  more  of 
it,  of  course.  But  when  H.  found  me  he  remarked  that  there  was 
a  splendid  chance  to  make  money  by  staying  over  vacation  in  New 
Haven  as  Robinson  had  told  him  that'hc  was  earning  $1.00  per 
hour  looking  up  It^rithms  for  Prof.  Newton,  (who  at  that  time 
was  engaged  in  making  some  insurance  computations)  and  that 
there  was  a  brisk  demand  for  logarithm  hunters.  It  may  thus  be 
inferred  that  Robinson  intended  spending  his  vacation  in  town, 
and  because  his  purse  was  lean.  After  reaching  New  York,  I 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  H.  In  the  evening  we  went 
in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  and  Miss  C.  of  Albany  to  the 
opera  at  the  Academy.  We  sat  iii  the  parquet,  south  side,  and 
at  only  6  or  7  seats  remote  from  the  stage,  so  that  the  2nd  tier  of 
stage  boxes  was  almost  opposite.  In  the  2nd  box  from  the  stage, 
and  at  the  front  of  the  box,  dandling  an  elegant  glass  in  his  gloved 
hand,  I  saw  Robinson,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
quietly  conversing  with  gentlemen  in  the  box.  I  directed  H.'s  at- 
tention to  him.  He  seemed  greatly  surprised.  "By  Jove"  says  he, 
"there's  Robinson,  whom  we  left  dicing  in  New  Haven,  and  bless 
me  if  he  isn't  with  Tilton,  Curtis,  and  Beach  of  the  Sun.*  He's 
gotten  up  regardless,  too."  H.  caught  his  eye  while  speaking,  and 
bowed ;  not  a  symptom  of  recognition.  The  stunningly  made  up 
little  dandy  opposite  merely  quizzed  H.  through  his  glass.  Per- 
fectly at  ease  and  on  ^miliar  terms  with  his  companions,  he 
seemed  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  quiet,  plodding  Rob- 
inson oif  Yale.  The  well  marked  features  and  figure  were  un- 
mistakably the  same.  Neither  H.  nor  myself  were  intimate 
enough  with  him  to  seek  him  out  after  the  flrst  act,  although  once 
we  caught  sight  of  him  at  the  end  of  the  north  corridor  just  re- 

*  Mr.  Beach  vu  at  chit  time  t&V«  of  the  Son. 
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entering  his  box.  "  I  don't  sec  how  the  deuce  Robinson  got  the 
stamps  to  cut  such  a  swell  "  said  H,  as  we  were  undressing  for 
bed.  "  He  may  be  related  to  some  of  those  big-bugs.  Good 
joke  on  some  swells  I  know  of  up  at  Yale  wh^vote  Robinson  a 
scrub  every  day  of  their  lives.  But,"  suddenly  "  how  the  deuce 
did  he  get  down  here.  I  saw  him  leave  the  New  Haven  depot 
at  9 :  45  this  morning,  with  the  intention,  as  he  said,  of  working  up 
logarithms.  He  might,  to  be  sure,  have  come  down  on  the  2  :  05 
train,  but  he  looked  so  mighty  meek  and  scrubby  when  I  saw  him 
this  morning  that  it  don't  seem  possible  that  he  could  have  got 
himself  up  so  utterly  gorgeous,  and  have  gotten  to  the  opera  with 
his  swell  friends  between  the  arrival  of  the  train  here  and  10 
minutes  of  8,  only  about  2  hours,"  "  'Tis  mighty  queer,"  said 
I  turning  over  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  (it  was  Thursday  the 
1 9th)  I  took  the  train  at  30th  st.  for  Troy.  At  Garrison's  landing, 
opposite  West  Point,  I  stepped  out  of  the  car,  and  as  I  did  so 
saw  the  West  Point  ferry-boat  just  touching  the  dock.  On  the  ex- 
treme edge  preparing  to  jump,  I  veritably  saw  Robinson  in  broad 
day-light,  elegantly  dressed  in  beaver  overcoat,  stove-pipe  Ami- 
don,  as  I  imagined  from  its  lustre,  box-toed  turn-up  shoes, 
exactly  fitting  and  inexpressibly  stylish  breeches,  all  of  which  finery 
he  wore  easily  without  a  particle  of  the  poor  man's  fine-clothes 
air.  He  jumped  lightly  from  the  boat,  and  walked  rapidly  into 
the  ferry-house,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  down  train,  as  I  sup- 
posed. The  train  started  as  he  disappeared,  and  I  was  hindered 
from  making  any  investigations.  Badly  mystified  was  I  now,  for, 
although  he  might  have  gotten  up  to  the  Point  by  the  midnight 
train  the  last  night,  if  he  had  driven  straight  from  the  academy 
over  to  30th  St.  depot,  still,  he  could  not  have  crossed  the  ferry 
until  mornii^,  since  the  boat  stops  running  before  midnight. 
This  too  must  have  been  the  first  boat  over,  for  out's 
was  the  first  train  passing  Garrison's  that  morning.  ''Per- 
haps "  thought  I  "  he  may  have  crossed  in  a  small  boat.  But  the 
river  is  full  of  floating  ice,  and  a  passage  would  be  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  I  can't  see  either  how  else  he  crossed."  When  once 
I  began  to  speculate  upon  his  design  in  this  unprecedented  trav- 
eling I  found  myself  hopelessly  involved.  I  shuddered  involun- 
tarily as  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  had  some  connection  with 
the  mystery,  else  why  his  intrusion  upon  me,  so  premeditated  as 
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it  seemed.  I  reached  Troy  at  noon,  and  went  to  my  aunt's.  I 
pass  over  the  irrelevant  occurrences  of  Thursday  afternoon  and 
Friday,  On  Friday  evening  a  friend  in  the  Polytechnic  called, 
and  Invited  me  to  a  stroU  about  town.  In  the  course  of  our 
walk  wc  stepped  into  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
rooms,  he  belonging  to  that  association.  The  rooms  are  bounti- 
fully provided  with  newspapers.  I  naturally  looked  for  a  New 
Haven  paper.  In  the  Journal  and  Courier  for  Friday,  Dec.  20th, 
I  saw  the  following  in  the  local  column :  '*  The  children  of —  - 
Mission  School  were  treated  to  a  festival  last  night.  After  recita- 
tion of  verses,  singing,  etc.,  addresses  were  Ustened  to  from  Rev- 
Mr.  ,  and  Mr. ,  and  Robimen  of  Yaie  Col- 
lege, A  bountiful  collation  was  then  set  before  the  little  ones, 
&c."  If  then  Robinson  spoke,  as  was  announced,  at Mis- 
sion school  on  Thursday  night,  he  must  have  left  Garrison's 
landing  by  the  very  next  train  and  gone  up  to  New  Haven  by  the 
p.  M.  express,  arriving  in  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  evident 
appointment.  Possible,  thought  I,  but  two  such  days'  perform- 
ance would  kill  an  ordinary  man.  On  our  way  down  stairs  into  the 
street  we  passed  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  looked  in  the  dim 
light  very  like  Robinson  as  I  had  seen  him  at  Garrison's.  I  should 
have  gone  back  to  verify  my  impression,  had  it  not  seemed  on 
reflection  a  freak  of  my  over-excited  imagination.  In  the  evening, 
after  dinner,  I  was  chatting  with  my  aunt  over  a  pleasant  fire, 
she  meantime  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Yale  catalogue,  re- 
marking now  and  then  on  familiar  names.  A  Mrs.  Peters  sat  in 
another  part  of  the  room,  sewing.  Mrs.  Peters  is  a  sort  of  house 
keeper  and  companion  of  my  aunt.  "  Mr.  S."  s^d  she,  sud- 
denly, "  perhaps  you  know  Mr,  Robinson,  Of  course  you  do, 
seein'  you're  in  the  same  college.  He's  a  very  nice  young  man, 
I  saw  him  last  summer  at  Mr.  B's  in  Utica,  where  I  stayed  before 
I  came  here.  He  stayed  there  about  a  week  visitin'.  He's  a 
great  beau.  I'm  'fraid  he's  a  little  gay,  ain't  he  }  Miss  B.  thought 
he  was  to  nice.  He's  a  little  mite  of  a  feller.  And  did  you 
know  he  bad  one  black  and  one  gray  eye.  I  noticed  it  one  day 
and  told  Miss  B,,  who  noticed  it  too.  But  oh  !  such  a  flirt!  He 
smoked  too,  dreadfully,  and  he  used  to  teaze  Mrs.  B.,  who  sent 
her  boy  to  Yale  last  fall,  talkin'  about  hazin'.  Sowin'  his  wild 
oats  as  all  young  fellers  must,  I  s'pose."  Thus  Mrs.  Peters, 
VOL.    XXXIV.                                18 
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with  a  long  sigh.  It  will  follow  from  what  she  said  that  a  student 
at  Yale  with  the  same  name  as  Robinson,  was  spending  a  part  of 
his  vacation  at  the  aristocratic  Mr.  B's  of  Utica.  That  be  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  &mily,  was  addicted  to  flirting,  smoked, 
told  large  stories,  in  fine,  comported  himself  in  a  manner  as  lar 
removed  as  possible  from  the  Robinson  we  knew.  His  friends 
will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  statement,  viz.,  that  you  would 
never  suppose  from  his  general  bearii^  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  the  best  society,  that  he  never  smokes  here,  never  flirts,  in  fact 
notably  eschews  female  society  ;  that  so  far  from  telling  large 
stories  he  is  an  usually  reticent  man,  and  that  to  all  appearances 
he  had  years  ago,  in  his  very  infancy,  sown  what  few  vnld  oats 
he  had  by  innate  depravity.  I  learned  from  questioning  Mrs. 
Peters,  that  her  Robinson  corresponded  in  every  particular  to  my 
Robinson,  setting  aside  even  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  names } 
and  there  being  but  one  Robinson  in  college  to  my  knowledge,  I 
was  driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity  in  finding  the  clue  to  the 
ubiquitous  John.  '*  But  hold  !"  thought  I,  '*  Mrs.  Peters  men- 
tioned his  having  one  gray  and  one  black  eye ;  when  I  see  Rob- 
inson I'll  examine  his  eyes,  and  if  one  be  black,  the  other  gray,  I 
see  no  reason  for  longer  doubting  his  duality  of  existence."  As 
to  his  antecedents,  Mrs.  Peters  knew  absolutely  nothing.  The 
mystery  had  now  become  so  interesting  that  I  determined  to  in- 
vestigate it  thoroughly.  I  accordingly  wrote  a  friend,  who  spent 
the  vacation  in  New  Haven,  a  full  account  of  the  Robinson  phe- 
nomena, asking  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  Robinson,  and  see  if  any 
thing  remarkable  occurred,  and  saying  that  on  my  return  to  New 
Haven  we  would  compare  notes.  On  Monday,  the  23d,  I  left 
Troy  for  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  where  I  intended  spending  the 
rest  of  my  vacation.  The  Sunday  evening  previous,  I  bad  writ- 
ten from  Troy  to  a  classmate  residing  in  New  York  on  a  busi- 
ness  matter,  telling  him  to  answer  at  Harrington,  and  appending 
the  story  of  Robinson  as  thus  fiir  developed.  On  Thursday,  the 
26th  I  received  an  answer  dated  Dec.  25th.  The  letter  so  &ras 
it  concerned  this  recital  ran  thus ;  "  I  have  been  paying  a  flying 
visit  to  Boston  and  got  back  yesterday  morning.  I  got  into  New 
Haven  on  the  2  :  05  train  and  thought  I  would  stop  over  until  night 
and  come  down  here  on  the  boat.  It  was  rather  lonesome  up  at 
college.     I  saw  ——  ,  and  little  Robinson  whom  you  seem 
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to  think  so  very  mysterious,  was  there  poking  about  in  the  most 
common  place  way  im^inable.  I  see  that  in  your  holiday  feast- 
ting  and,  may  I  add,  drinking,  your  mental  man  has  become  en- 
feebled and  susceptible  to  wild  imaginations."  Here  was  per- 
fect evidence  that  Robinson  was  in  New  Haven  on  the  24th  of 
Dec.  But  was  it  f  If  you  will  read  the  accounts  of  the  Angola 
railway  accident  of  Dec.  18th,  you  will  find  among  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  survivors,  that  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  which  begins, 
"  I  left  Buffalo  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  18th,  &c."  On  the  i8th 
of  Dec,  H.  and  myself  had  seen  Robinson  at  the  New  Haven 
depot,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  saw  him  at  the 
Academy ;  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  I  saw  him  at  West  Point, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  addressed  the  children  of 
—  Mission  J  on  the   24th  he  was  in  New  Haven,  and  yet 

John  Robinson  was  at  Buflaloonthe  17th  Dec,  and  I  first  noticed 
the  seeming  paradox  he  embodied  on  the  i8th.  I  have  with- 
holden  the  mention  of  his  appearance  at  Angola  until  now,  that 
its  total  contradiction  of  the  contradiction  of  the  contradictions 
which  I  have  detailed  may  appear  more  vivid  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  whole  mystery.  But,  say  you,  John  Robinson  is  a  very 
common  name?  Bear  in  mind  then  that  John  Robinson  is  but 
a  fictitious  name.  The  real  name  of  this  wonderful  individual 
is  a  very  remarkable  one  indeed,  and  if  I  were  warranted  in  tell- 
ing it,  would  add  not  a  little  to  the  strangeness  of  what  you  will 
perhaps  call  merely  a  coincidence  of  names.  The  surname  is  an 
uncommon  one,  as  is  also  the  Christian  name.  The  conjunction 
of  both  make  the  identity  of  the  survivor  of  the  railway  massacre 
almost  beyond  cavil. 

Until  the  2nd  day  of  Jan.  I  watched  the  papers  carefully  for 
intelligence  of  Robinson,  not  even  omitting  the  European  news 
column,  with  a  fearful,  I  must  confess,  superstition,  that  the  par- 
adoxical John  would  again  obtrude  himself  at  a  distance  fatal  to 
coincidences.  Bui  neither  the  arrivals  by  steamer,  the  r^istry  of 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  the  police  news,  nor  the  miscellaneous  news 
column  afforded  me  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Jan.  2nd  I  left  Barrington  for  New  Haven.  I  arrived  by  the 
Housatonic  road  in  Bridgeport  at  8^  p.  M.  As  I  was  obliged  to 
wait  a  couple  of  hours  for  the  New  Haven  train,  I  strolled  over 
to  the  Atlantic  House  reading-room.     As  if  fate  were  directing. 
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my  eye  fell  upon  the  following.  "  Lost  between  the  post-office 
and  South  Middle  College,  3  locket  marked  '  Amelia  Dennison.' 
The  finder  will  be  suitably  rewarded  by  leaving  the  same  at  No. 
—  South  Middle  Collie."  No.  -  was  Robinson's  room.  He  has 
not  been  out  of  town,  at  least  recently,  thought  I.  I  arrived  in 
New  Haven  at  1 1  p.  m.  I  walked  to  the  room  of  my  friend 
whom  I  had  written  from  Troy  to  keep  watch  of  Robinson, 
pounded  his  door  until  I  elicited  2  sleepy  hullo  from  the  recesses 
of  his  bed-room,  and  finally  got  admitted.  "  Well,"  said  I  to  my 
sleepy  friend,  "  how  are  you,  and  how  about  little  Robinson  ?  Is 
he  here  f"  "  Here!  of  course  he's  here.  I  can't  im;^ne  how  you 
got  yourself  intft  such  a  stew  about  him.  I've  kept  my  eye  on 
him  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency,  and  he's  been  here 
hard  at  work  the  whole  vacation.  There  were  two  or  three  days 
perhaps,  when  I  didn't  see  him,  but  he  was  here  iast  enough. 
Come  turn  in,  I'm  sleepy  and  it's  late,"  I  was  just  dropping  oS 
to  sleep  when  the  recollection  of  what  Mrs.  Peters  said  about 
his  eyes  struck  me.  I  almost  yelled  '*  what  color  are  Robinson's 
eyes  ?"  *'  I  dunno,  pink  I  guess,"  (emphasis  on  pink).  A.  was 
Intractable,  and  so  I  let  him  alone  until  morning.  The  truth  that 
/  in  this  matter-of-fact  day  had  discovered  one  more  mysterious 
than  he  of  the  iron  mask,  was  now  forced  upon  me,  I  had  found 
a  being  whose  annihilation  of  space  rivalled  fairy  Puck.  There 
was  the  possibility  of  his  being  enabled  by  continuous  traveling, 
to  appear  in  various  places  within  small  lapses  of  time,  of  bis  hav- 
ing cast  about  himself  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  weed  ot 
poverty,  of  his  having  purposely  slurred  the  polish  of  the  circle 
in  which  he  had  moved,  and  as  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  , 
phenomena  arising  from  such  a  concurrence,  a  possibility  of  his 
name  and  person  corresponding  minutely  to  those  of  the  indivij-  I 
ual  whom  H.  and  myself  saw  in  New  York,  whom  I  saw  at  West 
Point,  whom,  on  sober  reflection,  I  am  sure  I  saw  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, Dec.  20th  at  Troy,  whom  Mrs.  Peters  saw  in  Utica  in  the 
summer  of  '67,  who,  nevertheless,  was  at  Angola  on  Wednesday, 
the  i8tb  of  Dec.  I  cannot  account  for  that.  All  these  phenom- 
ena except  the  last,  taken  separately  admit,  perhaps,  of  an  expla- 
nation, but  taken  conjointly,  it  seems  beyond  reason  that  one  man 
should  embody  so  many  contradictions. 
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The  color  of  Robinson's  eyes  became  now  the  all  absorbing 
interest,  and  I  sleeplessly  waited  for  the  morning,  which,  I  thought, 
pregnant  with  revelation.  **  If  Robinson's  eyes  are  as  Mrs.  Peters 
says,  one  gray,  the  other  blacic,  wc  have  among  us,"  thought  I, 
"a  Uving  proof  of  theories  held  hitherto  to  be  widely  fanciful,  a  rep- 
etition of  Lanier's  Louis  Chapodin."  *  *  At  chapel  in 
the  morning  I  watched  eagerly  for  Robinson,  and  soon  the  famil- 
iar figure  came  in  and  took  its  seat.  I  could  not  make  out  the 
color  of  his  eyes,  be  was  too  far  off.  I  imagined  that  he  glanced 
at  me  furtively  now  and  then.  Chapel  was  over  and  I  hurried  out 
so  as  to  get  excused  from  morning  recitation,  since  I  had  arrived 
so  late  the  night  before.  I  overtook  my  division  officer  just  as 
he  was  entering  the  Lyceum,  got  excused,  turned  about  toward 
the  crowd  which  was  close  upon  me  ;  not  five  yards  from  me 
Robinson  was  approaching,  talking  with  a  classmate,  I  looked 
eagerly  for  the  parti-colored  eyes.  I  could  see  only  the  one 
nearest  me.  It  was  gray.  The  other  was  turned  away,  but  just 
before  entering  the  Lyceum  he  looked  up  at  the  clock.  I  stood 
not  four  feet  from  him,  and  saw  both  eyes.  The  other  eye  was 
blaci.  My  classmates  who  saw  me  there  that  morning  may  now 
understand  ray  strange  appearance.  I  felt  faintand  sick.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  an  involuntary  recognition  of  the  supernatural,  a 
iamtthing  in  his  look  that  had  never  struck  me  before,  I  cannot 
tell.  Since  that  day  I  have  never  met  Robinson  so  as  to  observe 
anything,  and  have  seldom  seen  him,  except  of  course  at  chapel. 
I  have  imagined  that  he  shunned  me. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  and  several  others  with  me  were 
confirmed  in  but  opinion  of  Robinson,  by  an  incident  occurring 
between  the  19th  and  20th  of  January.  On  Saturday,  Jan  19th, 
while  attending  evening  service  at  Trinity,  I  saw  Robinson  in 
the  opposite  gallery.  On  Wednesday,  22nd,  I  met  him  coming 
out  of  Hoadlcy's,  wearing  his  usual  mien  of  patient  scrubbiness 
Imagine  then  the  amazement  (no,  not  amazement)  with  which  I 
read  the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  shortly  after  received  from 
a  former  member  of  '69  now  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  post- 
marked Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  23  ;  "I  was  up  at  the  capitol 
at  the  evening  session  of  the  House  last  Monday  night  (the  20th) 
and  in  passing  through  the  Rotunda,  who  in  the  wide  world  should 
I  see  but  little  Robinson  of  '6-.     He  was  in  company  with  major 
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Tisdale  of  Burnside's  old  staff,  and  two  ladies,  one  of  them  the 
wife  of  our  member  from  New  Bedford.  He  was  snabbily  dressed 
and  sported  a  tip-top  ivory-headed  Malacca.  The  party  were 
looking  at  the  '  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,'  and  I  heard  Robinson 
say  something  about  neutral  tints.  Gad  !  old  boy,  thinks  I,  you'ie 
coming  out  in  a  new  role.  I  met  Prof.  Newton  at  Willard's, 
yesterday,  (Wednesday)  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  seen 
Robinson  at  the  capitol,  stating  that  I  did'nt  know  he  had  left 
college.  The  Prof,  seemed  surptised  and  said  he  was  still  at 
Yale." 

I  advance  no  theories,  according  to  promise,  but  I  am  tempted 
to  quote  Keat's  lines 

HaTe  ye  lonlt  in  Heiiren  too, 
Dooble-UTcd  in  regioni  new  } 


'  MAKING  HAY  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES." 

When  weary  a  rambling 

One  fine  •ammer's  day. 

Sweet  Busie  lat  down 

On  the  bait  acented  hay 

'Neitli  the  shade  of  aa  oak 

That  with  wide  apteading  arma 

Towered  high,  overlooking 

The  bay  and  the  f^rmi. 

There  loothed  by  the  voice 

Of  tte  whiapFring  breeie 

A)  it  played  with  the  leifct 

Of  the  neighboriog  trcea. 

By  the  bee  heavy  laden  1 

With  wai  and  with  honey. 

As  caught  in  the  web 

Which  the  epider  had  ipsa,  he 

Bniied  loudly  with  anger, 

The  gieit  bnmUe  bee. 

Booming  diawgily  over 

The  flowen  on  the  tea, 

By  the  loit  conicant  natle 

The  giaaihoppen  made. 

By  the  mormuiing  fli«* 
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Thit  longht  the  cool  ihadE, 

By  the  Toica  of  mowcn 

That  cime  from  alar, 

By  the  low,  diatant  nar 

Ofiarfon  the  bar, 

By  the  puce  and  the  joy 

On  earth  and  the  tu, 

She  ikpt,  aod  her  dmoM^ 

I  dire  hope — were  of  me. 

For  Lore  led  me  thither. 

And  famug  that  way 

I  ipled  her  blight  face 

On  its  pillow  of  hay. 

And  wondering,  delighted, 

My  (tart  of  luiptise 

Diiturbed  the  iweec  ileeper; 

She  opened  her  eya. 

I  ttammcred  "  Forgire  me  " 

And  stopped  In  dapair 

Standing  muCc  In  the  pmcnce 

Of  beauty  to  rare. 

All  dewy  and  bluhiog 

She  me  from  the  place 

And  ragniaUy  glanced  ap 

At  my  (roubled  lace. 

Then  a  akout  of  load  lasghttr, 

A  tipple  of  glee 

Reicored  telf-pouesiion 

To  Beuic  and  me. 

1  thought,  now  or  nerar. 

And  quickly  obeyed 

The  promptiigi  of  paxioB 

That  could  mot  be  atayed. 

Only  bhiihei  replied  to 

My  eager  requett, 

Till  I  drew  her  bright  heal 

To  iti  plucc  on  my  bteait. 

And  from  the  ripe  lips 

Roiy  fountain!  of  bllu. 

Of  love,  in  a  kin. 
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MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 
The  MuHth 

Of  Fcbniaiy,  with  which  our  record  closes,  has  been  alcogcther  barren  of 
important  events.  The  weather  in  general  has  been  pteuant,  though 
a  BDOW  storm  at  the  end  fiimished  the  first  sldghing  of  the  year,  and  al- 
lowed March  to  slide  in  "  like  a  lion,"  after  the  good  old  &shion.  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  which  came  oS*  this  year  on  the  zz,  was  observed,  so 
far  as  college  was  concerned,  by  the  omission  of  the  afternoon  recitations 
and  lectures,  and  a  protracted  "banger  rush,"  or  series  of  rushes,  between 
the  two  lower  classes  during  the  evening.  A  half-dozen  Freshmen  have 
been  suspended  in  consequence, — by  the  way, — and  the  feculty  have 
announced  that  upper-class  men  who  attend  rushes,  even  as  spec- 
tators, henceforth  do  it  at  their  peril.  Four  Sophs,  arrested  in  the 
rush  of  Jan,  30,  have  also  been  sent  away  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
were  escorted  to  the  station,  when  thcy  departed,  by  thdr  weeping  class- 
mates. We  understand  the  faculty  offer  to  take  back  the  unlucky  Fresh, 
il  the  entire  class  will  promiac  to  behave  themselves  not  year, — S 
condition  too  degrading,  probably,  for  frcshmanic  acceptance.  Thursday, 
z;,  was  the  "  day  of  failing  and  prayer  for  colleges,''  and  all  but  the 
morning  recitations  were  omitted  in  consequence.  Friday,  z6,  the  Senlott 
began  attendance  upon  Prof.  Sanford's  medical  lectures,  which  number 
twenty  in  all,  delivered  at  the  rate  of  four  a  week.  Prof.  Eaton  is  also 
delivering  for  their  benefit  a  fisw  interesting  lectures  in  botany  as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  lessons  in  geology  recited  to  Prof.  Dana.  Guyot's  His- 
,  tory  of  Civilization  in  Europe  is  now  recited  to  Prof.  Wheeler  in  place  of 
Weber's  Outlines  of  History.  Hopkins's  Law  of  Love  is  redtcd  to  ProC 
Porter,  following  Stewart's  book,  in  which  two  or  three  lessons  were  ^ven. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Seniors  have  only  used  ten  different  text  books 
the  first  half  of  the  present  term, — and  we  fear  the  end  is  not  yet.  Prof. 
Loomia  has  finished  for  the  present  his  lectures  to  the  Juniors,  but 
will  talk  to  them  about  optica  next  term.  The  class  are  now  translating 
from  the  advance  sheets  of  Prof.  Whitney's  forthcoming  German  reader, 
which  is  to  supersede  Lebensbilder,  in  use  last  year.  Daniel  Pratt,  Jr., 
has  again  been  with  us,  but  scorned  to  "  orate  "  befvre  the  slim  audiences 
he  found  in  the  two  sodety  halls,  and  so  went  on  his  way  to  the  inaugura- 
tion at  Washington,  By  all  odds,  the  liveliest  thii^  of  the  month,  hoW' 
ever,  have  been  the 

FelocipedeSy 

Which  of  themselves  ought  to  make  February,  1S69,   &mous  in  our  his- 
tory.     Thev  came   to  town  the  first  day  of  the  month.     "  Under  the 
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management  of"  J.  A.  Tinlcham,  the  old  church,  comer  of  State  apd 
Court  streets,  better  known  u  Sanford's  auction  room,  was  turned  into  a 
"  riding  room,"  and  beginners  were  "  at  it  "  day  and  night  for  the  space 
of  a  week.  Then  the  shop-keeper?  below  objected  to  having  the  plaster 
from  the  walU  sprinkled  upon  them  longer,  and  so  "  the  rink  "  was  closed, 
and  Tinkham  (or  the  small  boys  who  represented  him)  disappeared. 
Meanwhile  the  "  Thomas  Brothers "  had  announced  the  opening  of  a 
new  "school"  in  "Literary  hall,"State  street,  on  Wednesday,  loj  on 
which  daj  the  "school"  was  duly  opened,  under  the  direction  of  a  couple 
ofSpriogfield  clerks  who  had  bought  out  the  Thomases.  At  the  end  of  a 
very  successfii]  week,  they  loo,  were  obliged  to  "  move  on,"  and  so  went 
home  with  thrir  machines.  Thatcher  tc  Co.,  "  ran  a  rink  "  at  DeGarrao's 
old  dancing  hall,  303  Chapel  street,  for  the  week  ending  Feb.  zo,  but 
were  then  forced  out  of  the  building,  as  the  othera  had  been  from  the 
other  places.  They,  however,  soon  re-established  themselves  in  the  build- 
ing at  the  comer  of  Crown  and  Park  streets,  where  they  still  continue. 
Their  present  riding  room  is  the  best  of  those  above  mentioned,  and  alto- 
gether superior  to  the  only  other  one  now  in  operation, — that  established 
by  Hoadley  in  the  basement  of  Music  Hall,  Thursday,  18.  Hoad.  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  firat  to  introduce  the  velocipede,  and  had  several 
machines  at  hit  store,  ready  for  outdoor  usage,  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  rink  on  State  etreei.  Eli  soon  followed  his  example. 
Thomas  Bros,  have  re-appeared  with  several  machines,  which  they  let  from 
their  headquarters,  the  Madison  house  on  State  street,  and  Datman,  at  the 
Park  house  on  Chapel  street,  opposite  the  green,  is,  we  believe,  the  latest 
claimant  for  bicycular  profits.  A  cent  a  minute  ii  the  usual  tax,  though 
Hoadley  charges  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  an  hour  for  machines  used  out- 
doors, and  possibly  the  terms  of  some  of  the  others  are  as  low.  The  thirty 
or  more  velocipedes  thus  at  the  service  of  the  public  are  constantly  in  use, 
and  are  earning  a  neat  little  sum  tor  their  owners.  The  two  rinks  close  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  unless  the  weather  prevents,  ardent  veloc- 
ipedists  are  driving  about  the  green,  or  the  diSerent  streets,  until  that 
hour.  Machines  can  be  engaged  for  a  single  day  only  in  advance,  and  he 
must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  who  would  be  sure  of  a  "  good 
choice  "  for  the  following  day.  The  walks  on  the  green  are  naturally  the 
great  resort,  but  the  broad  sidewalk  at  the  west  end  of  Chapel  street  is  the 
best  course  we  have  yet  discovered,  while  Howe  and  Dwight  streets  offer 
good  facilities  for  riding.  A  horse  hitched  beside  this  latter  street  was 
frightened  by  a  college  velocipedist,  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  circumstance 
gave  the  accurate  young  man  who  does  the  "  local "  for  the  jfournat  0 
Courier  a  chance  to  display  his  inventive  talent,  by  the  production  of  a 
fearfiilly  and  wonderfiilly  exaggerated  item  in    reference  to  the   event  j 
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which  item  is  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,— to  point  a  mord,  etc 
A  great  many  people,  who,  if  they  haven't  been  injured  by  the  bicycle, 
ima^e  they  might  have  been  or  may  be,  and  who  in  any  case  hate  lo  see 
others  enjoy  themselves~-have  lodged  complaints  with  the  authorities,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  city  &then  may  order  velocipedes  to  be  kept  from 
the  eidewalks  altogether, — chough  no  such  action  has  yet  been  taken,  in 
spite  of  the  rumors.  The  machines  in  the  riding  rooms  are  mostly  poor 
ones — "good  enough  for  beginners  you  know" — and  cost  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars.  Those  rented  for  out-door  use,  patented  by  Pick- 
ering, Wood,  Monod,  Witty  and  others,  are  less  clumsy,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  worth  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars; 
we  give  the  names  in  the  order  of  merit,  as  it  appears  to  us,  though  many 
account  Wood's  the  best  machine.  Everyone  is  waiting  for  the  price  to 
fidl  before  purchasing,  and  no  college  man  yet  boasts  a  bicycle  of  his  own. 
all  are  learning  to  ride,  however,  in  anticipation  of  a  different  state  of 
things  next  term,  when  the  uninitiated  will  be  altogether  behind  the  times. 
The  Lit.  editors  are  all  velocipedists,  with  the  diigracciiil  exception  of  a 
single  individual.  He  pervenely  pretends  to  admire  the  ungainly  three- 
wheeled  machine,  which  by  its  occasional  appearances  excites  the  unqual- 
fied  disgust  of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  better-things.  Even  the 
to-caUed  "  skatorial  queen  "  mounts  a  cwo-wheelcr  in  going  through  with 
her  " great  velocipede  act,"  at  the  "calico  ball  "  next  weeL  But  we 
must  let  [he  fiitare  alone  and  confine  our  attention  to    - 

The  Town  Shows 

Of  the  month  which  b  past.  The  best  was  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  as 
presented  by  Miss  Agnes  Ethel,  on  Wednesday,  17.  Her  part  was  very 
well  sustained,  but  on  account  of  its  shortness  was  not  as  satisfactory  as 
her  rendering  of  Juliet,  the  month  before.  She  was  well  supported  by 
Mr,  Harkins,  whose  only  &ult  is  a  little  too  frequent  inclination  to  rant, 
which  he  should  more  carefiilly  guard  against.  We  regret  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Gossin  brothers  from  the  company,  and  hope  especially  that  the 
place  of  LesUe  Gossin  will  be  well  supplied  when  Miss  Ethel  returns  to 
the  welcome  which  awaits  her  in  March.  On  the  previous  Wednesday, 
Prof  Bailey,  after  an  absence  of  two  yean,  made  his  appearance  as  a 
reader,  and  drew  out  the  largest  audience  of  the  whole  Institute  course. 
Friday,  iz.  Gen.  Kilpatrick  lectured  about  the  soldiers,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  same  evening  Horace  Greeley,  at  the  Universatist 
church,  discussed  the  woman  question,  as  did  also  Lucy  Stone  at  the  same 
place  a  fortnight  later.  The  masked  ball  of  the  "  D.  Y.  W,  Y.  It."  took 
place  Tuesday,  9,  and  M'd'lle  Marietta  Ravel  did  the  "  French  Spy," 
and  "  Wept  of  the  Wish-ton- wish,"  on  the  18  and  19,  Marston  and  Wor- 
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cestcr  being  managers.  The  great  Levj*  piped  his  wonderfiil  comet-a- 
piston  on  the  evening  of  college  fast  day :  Mrs,  C.  G.  Howard  wa»  "  Zoe," 
fortunately  "for  one  night  only;"  z6,  when  "that  steamboat"  was 
"burned  "  in  a  remarkably  unnatural  manner;  and  Prof.  Boynton  con- 
cluded with  the  month  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  geology, — more  inter' 
esting,  we  presume,  than  the  daily  lessons  in  that  great  and  glorious  science. 
Ac  the  close  of  March,  the  Richings  Troupe  are  to  ^ve  us  four  ni^ts 
of  English  opera,  and  posnbly  M.  Grau  may  visit  the  provincial  cities 
"about  that  time,"  as  the  almanacs  lay. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Since  out  Int  iaiie  tlic  ibUawiiig  excbaDgci  tuTc  been  received  i 

College  MAaiuiHu : — Bibh  Cellqi  Mocii/f,  Cluiitian  [/■»■  Liurarj  Megminc, 
DarlwuMli,  Grinutld  CtUifian,  Hamilun  Liltrarj  JUtnlilj,  Mitii[Bn  Ui'virihj  Maga- 
«i»,  Nauau  Ijurarj  Magtiuai,  Ripon  Ctlligi  Dmji. 

CoLLioi  Pafuu  ; — Amitrtt  SiaJciti,  Brown  IVb;  Lang,  Columbia  Caf  &  CaTcm, 
CtrntU  Era,  Ctown  Point  CattelieB,  DcUware  Witan  Culligian,  Eanke  (jlligi  Vidaii, 
Hami/un  Camfui,  Hiram  Stadtgl,  Indiana  Stadist,  Iowa  Uaivertitf  Rtftrter,  La-mriaa 
Ctlligiaa,  MaJianintit,  Miami  StudiBI,  Michigan  Unlvtriir/  OirtnUU,  Monmoucb  Cal- 
Itgt  Cmrilr,  Pardee  Liurary  Miiungcr,  R>diic  CoUige  Mercury,  Rutgers  Targum, 
Sbnrtleff  ^i  Vivi,  Trinity  Tehlet,  Wuhingtou  Csll^ian,  Weilejan  Odligc  Argni, 
WillJami  FJdiat. 

OamDi  PiuoDTCAu  ; — jtJvcrtiitri  Gaattti,  Amirkau  Jtumal  tf  Fkilattlj,  Amirican 
Piiiliiitr'l  Circular,  Arthur'i  Home  MagDminc,  Allanuc  Mtntilj,  Biltimore  Slaniman, 
Ckriuian  tTtrlJ,  Oiitinnari  MiJicel  Rep<riiry,  Ce/lcgi  Ciwaia,  Hiarih  and  Home,  Jaur. 
not  of  Edataiom,  IJIttlPi  Living  Agt,  Michigan  Tcaeier,  Nalinu,  Once  A  Monti,  Ovir- 
land  Montily,  Packard'i  Monthly,  Round  Tabic,  Sattali  al  Home,  Scbaolmailcr. 

We  have  abo  received  :  Boston  CommoHwealli,  Congngatiitialiti,  Cbriiiiaa  Banner, 
Niagara  Falh  Gamcm. 

The  Cornell  Era  declares  that  ic  ii  unable  to  appreciate  the  jobe  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Corning",  which  appeared  in  the  Table  oF  our  last  nnmber.  We  ihould  have 
been  somewhat  lurprLicd  if  it  could,  Tor  we  confm  [hat  we  were  unible  to  lee  any  joke 
in  the  matler  ounelTci.  The  trutii  Ii,  il  wai  a  miiuke  which  acaped  the  proof  reader's 
notice,  but  the  ptinten  leem  to  have  thought  it  intentional.  They  enclosed  it  in  quota- 
tion mark),  and  it  had  every  appearance  of  being  intended  as  a  piece  of  facetiouiness, 


which  made  the  error  all  the  more  mortifying. 

We  are  very  sure,  however,  that  it  was 

written  Cornell,  and  were  it  not  that  our  print! 

:ti  are  models  of  sobHety,  we  should  sus- 

pect  that  the  error  arose  from  tbeir  having  been 

..lightly  "corned." 

The  Era  a  deddedly  severe  upon  the    Coar. 

,nt,  for  sending  a  big  idveitiiement  and 

inserted.     The  ComeU  folks  think  ifaelr  adve 

Tlliing  columns  of  more  value   than  the 
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privilege  of  exchanging  with  cbe  Connnt,  and  mi  IndignanC  at  the  unn-aaCE  of  "Tfaij 
King  of  (he  College  Bohemia."  We  don't  wondet,  moce  apedidly  if,  ai  they  eay,  the 
CourinC  had  "  the  braien  ihameleunesg  to  steal  a  whole  half  column"  without  acknow- 
ledgment, a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

The  Collcgt  Argus  of  Feh.  25th,  also  refuses  to  take  the  gentle  bint  of  the  Couiant, 
and  do  its  adierdsing  gratis.  Vic  very  much  fear  that  ODt  neighbor  will  Iutc  to  pay  for 
its  adveitisemenis  as  other  people  do. 

The  advertiEcment  in  question  occopies  a  whole  column  of  Tery  fine  print  in  the  U*i- 
•ucruff  Ckranich.  We  should  judge  iftcrglincing  overit,  (hat  the  Counnt  was  "worth 
fifteen  mUlioai  of  dollars  to  every  college  student  in  America,"  as  the  Great  American 
Traveler  sayi  of  one  of  his  circulars. 

The  Trinity  Tcilii  comes  to  ua  enlarged,  and  printed  apon  very  handsome  paper, 
though  a  trifle  too  much  tinted  for  our  taste.  The  number  is  rather  better  than  usual, 
independently  of  its  exterior,  or  else  our  judgement  is  blinded  by  its  attracbvenest  to  the 
eye.  We  are  reminded  in  this  connection,  that  one  of  our  eichanga,  which  we  once 
called  "  (he  best  looking  "  college  magaiine,  and  were  taken  to  task  fijr  it,  probably 
because  we  didn't  call  it  the  best  in  other  respects,  wonden  why  we  don't  assume  a  bet- 
ter dre^  ourselves.  Well,  in  the  first  place  and  mainly,  that  "old  chap  on  the  caver," 
whose  portrait  also  bangs  in  Alnmni  Hall,  has  stood  there  Ibr  so  many  years,  that  be  has 
become  identilicd  with  the  magaiine.  It  would  hardly  seem  the  same  witboul  him,  and 
tiis  removal  would  be  felt  by  many  of  his  former  and  present  friends  as  a  real  loss.  He 
is  a  conservative  old  fellovi,  and  fears  that  if  he  got  on  a  more  ttylUh  dren,  the  editon 
would  be  tempted  to  pay  more  attention  to  outward  apparel  than  intriniic  worth. 

Our  new  college  exchanges  are  the  Bulger's  Targum.  CasiaHan  and  Yan^  La»g. 
This  last  seems  to  aspire  (o  he  a  sort  of  Punch  among  college  publications.  The  idea  is 
novel  at  leait,  and  we  don't  see  why,  aside  from  the  horrid  execution  of  the  wood  cats, 
the  experiment  may  not  succeed.  We  welcome  the  new  comers  to  the  JncrUGing  num- 
ber of  college  periodicals.  We  feel  a  kind  of  paternal  tnteiat  in  them  all,  for  in  a  certain 
sense  they  are  children  of  onn,  though  some  of  them  arc  putting  on  a  good  miny  tin  of 
late. 

Wc  hare  received  the  Hiaith  and  Hohi,  a  paper  edited  by  Donald  O.  Mitchell 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  We  believe  this  ii  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers  Ibr  the 
family,  an  1  espscially  for  f trmers,  (hit  Is  published.  CisuiUy  glancing  at  the  contents  of 
a  single  number,  we  find  the  names  of  such  contributors  as  the  following  :  Mary  E.  Dodge, 
O.  W,  Holmes,  William  Cullen  Bayant,  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Grace  Greenwood, 
and  Dcben  well  known,  while  the  firgt  page  contains  a  )4Ctute  byThomaj  Nast.  We 
are  proud  to  remember  that  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  college  days  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
this  magaaine.  It  is  needles  to  say  more  of  the  paper  before  ui,  after  giving  the  names 
of  some  of  its  contributon.  We  wish  it  might  reach  every  family,  and  especially  every 
farm  house  in  the  land. 

We  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  (he  Univcriiy  Chremdc,  (hat  the  paragraph  concerning 
the  Law  School  at  Ann  Arbor,  wiuch  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  taken  from  the  .Ifiamt 
Studeul,  is  calcuhted  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  character  of  the  student!  and 
[he  school.  We  always  supposed  that  the  Law  School  at  Ann  Arbor  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  correspondent  of  the  Student  seems  to  have  been  afflicted  with 
too  much  cacocthes  scribendi,  and  his  reputition  for  veracity  not  much  better  than  that 
of  the  New  Haven  Journal  tt  Cifur:er  when  it  oiks  of  matters  concerning  students. 
£x.  gr.  nde  the  item  about  tlie  velocipede  running  into  a  horse,  and  the  hole  which  the 
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Then  wia  cajned  ia  i  recent  number  of  the  Lit.  ■  somnrhit  commend itorr  notice 
frani  the  Riftn  Cillegi  Daji,  It  Kemi  thit  this  notice  by  the  Puiliiicr,  wu  not 
approved  by  the  EJiiir,  who  look  paini  to  diidiim  ita  (entimenta  in  *  paragraph  which 
hu  been  gieefiilly  copied  by  the  Ccnirant.  It  acaped  oar  nodce  until  our  attcotion  wu 
thus  oiled  to  it,  probably  becaoie  we  were  more  impreued  by  the  typographical  than  the 
literary  merits  of  the  periodical  in  queition.  Tbe  joke  ii  a  good  one  we  confeu.  We 
now  beg  leave  Co  return  our  thanluto  the  Pnbliiher,  and  Coeipren  the  hope  that  be  will 
not  again  permit  hia  kindly  feelingi  to  be  the  aource  of  luch  undue  eicLtement  od  the 
put  of  his  coadjutor.  • 

Odf  exchangea  wiU  confer  a  tavor  by  glrlng  the  following,  u  wide  a  circulation  aa  poa- 
tible.  Ita  paUicatian  in  difiereat  paiD  of  the  coantiy,  paiticululy  the  Wot,  it  detii- 
able. 

MEMORIALS  OF   THE  RECENT  WAR. 

By  the  libenfitj  of  a  geademui  in  New  Torlc,  a  graduate  of  Vale  College  in  the 
clan  of  184S,  1  tnm  of  money  has  been  placed  in  our  hindi  Sx  increating,  arranging, 
and  tunding  the  coDeccioD  in  thia  Ubmy  of  pamphlets,  hand-lnlla,  maniigctiptB,  etc.,  11- 
iBatntiie  of  the  recent  war.  Thia  collection  haa  received  many  ran  and  cnrious  docn- 
menn  by  the  kindnea  of  graduatea  and  Iriendi  of  the  college,  whole  opportunitiei  at  the 
North  and  at  the  South  were  particularly  good  for  rscuing  Irom  destrucdon  luch  histor- 
ical relio.  Before  proceeding  to  luad  up  what  has  already  been  accumulated,  we  solicit 
further  contributioiu,  that  a  coUectioD  dctigned  for  permanent  reference  in  ao  public  a 
place  may  be  ai  complete  aa  poaible.  Any  thing  UluatntiTe  of  the  war  will  be  accepca- 
Ue,  even  doplicate*  of  our  prcunt  ponetuoiu  being  TerynaelU  to  othenin  exchange.  In 
New  Haren  and  in  New  York,  we  can  aend  for  any  tuch  coanibntioiis,  and  the  coat  of 
trauportatioB  ftom  any  part  of  the  country  will  be  cheerfiiUy  paid. 

ADDISON  VAN  NAME,  Liirariam. 

YuLt  CoLL«G«,  January,  1S69. 

The  Saetau  Literary  Magaiine  remind!  ua  that  there  was  a  game  of  bate  ball  "played 
at  Yale  in  which  '69  Princeton  wu  again  victotioua,"  and  which  ia  not  recorded  in  the 
lilt  pobliahed  in  our  December  aumbei.  The  author  of  thatrecotd  eipieaity  stated  that 
it  waa  incomplete  and  regretted  the  fact.  It  wat  at  nearly  accurate  aa  it  could  be  made 
with  the  meana  at  hia  command.  He  asinrei  ua,  howcrer,  that  this  particular  omiuion 
vat  not  caused  by  hit  '*jealoiuy  of  Princeton." 

In  another  place  the  same  migaiine  desires  to  know  "  Why  the  Yale  periodicals,  and 
why  the  New  Haven  papers  are  continuaUy  making  such  hugeblowt  at  '  poor  old  Prinrc- 
tOD.'  "  Really  I  We  didn't  know  that  we  had  fbrmed  luch  bad  habiti.  We  cwit  re- 
call any  initancei  either.  Bat  we  suppose  it  muac  be  so  since  they  devote  several  pira- 
grapbg  to  our  admonition  and  reproof. 

So  Yale  it  "  jealous  of  Princeton."  If  this  is  true  it  mnit  be  looked  after  at  once. 
Reflect  upon  your  evil  ways,  O  naughty  Alma  Mater,  and  forsake  them  now  and  ever- 
more. We  haven't  been  so  strongly  reminded  in  a  long  time  of  that  rather  ancient 
maiden,  who,  unable  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  certain  gentleman  by  ori'lnaiy  meini, 
succeeded  in  doing  so  finally,  by  decliring  with  much  emphaiii  that  he  had  Inialted  her. 

The  Caur-int  quite  outdid  itself  in  in  review  of  our  last  number,  which  (or  the  most 
part  waa  tolerably  just.  We  acknowledge  the  compliment  which  it  payi  to  the  labors  of 
the  present  Lit.  Editors,  and  are  quite  ready  to  return  it;  all  the  mare  lo  ai  we  can  aay 
with  periect  ttath,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  present  ondergradoate  editors,  their  dcpait- 
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mcnt  of  the  Counnc  tu  bHaiofiDitel^  bcttntluD  itanyliiiie  initi  hiitory,  nolua  peih^i 
iache  binilaf  the  edilonil  corpi  of 'G6,  id  founded.  Wewete  umewhit  umued,  bow- 
CTBT,  with  la  candaccading  notice  of  our  December  Dumber,  in  tfhlcb  it  modcitlj  uciibed 
what  iiDprovemenc  it  wu  pleued  to  discover  in  the  Lit.  It  itt  ttaw  adTiia  and  criiiciimt. 
Thii  "  remlndi  u)  of  a  itory."  Once  upon  a  time,  there  wu  an  individual  sane  upon  moat 
points  bat  penuided  that  ever^^ing  he  nw  or  heard  vraa  of  hit  own  ptoductioa.  Ttiii 
pecoliarity,  u  vru  natural,  gaTehii  friendi  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  wat  frequently  the 
cauie  of  much  amusement  to  ovhen.  On  oneoccuiaa  hewai  it  the  theatre,  and  towanl 
the  cloie  of  the  performance  a  thunder  itorm  coming  up,  auddenly  a  Cnmendoui  peal, 
ihirp  and  protonged,  rcTerberated  through  the  building.  Eyeiy  body  w»  itaitled,  and 
at  the  echoet  died  away,  a  lilence  lilce  that  of  the  grUTe  succeeded,  during  which  oar 
friend,  delighted  at  the  eilect,  sprang  up  and  clapping  liii  hands  la  high  glee,  shouted 
«  Thm'i  mj  liuaJir  I     Tiflt'i  mj  tkuBdir  /" 

If  our  thunder  11 1  good  article  it  doa  not  make  much  diffitence,  we  luppote,  bow 
much  of  it   our  modest  neigbhor  take)  the  credit  for. 

P.  S, — By  special  agreement—"  swipes " — with  the  OtnroKl  editors,  we  »ie  to  write 
the  review  of  this  numliet  of  the  Lit.  ounelvo.     Look  out  for  a  spicy  criacism. 

The  Caf  and  Govm  announces  the  ibolilion  of  the  marking  syjcem  at  ColumtNi  cal~ 
lege  and  contains  the  new  regulations  for  discipline  and  the  determination  of  standing  in 
icholanhip.  The  litter  is  to  be  decided  by  eiaminition  only,  and  itndents  who  are  alt. 
absent  Iram  one-foiuth  of  the  coU^e  exercises  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  eiam- 
iDiKoni.  Tt  ii  needleu  to  lay  that  this  eipcriment  wit]  be  watched  wth  very  great  in^ 
terat  by  the  ofGcen  and  students  of  other  colleges.  Opinions  seem  to  be  divided  as  to 
whciber  it  will  prove  a. successful  reform  or  not.  For  ounelves  wc  hive  no  hesitadoD  io 
saying  that  we  regird  the  action  Columbia  has  taken  as  worthy  of  general  imitation. 
We  have  recently  heird  much  said  about  reform  in  college  studies.  By  some  writers  an 
eclectic  system  is  loudly  demanded  in  a  minner  indicating  their  belief  chat  all  that  ii 
needed  to  ensure  high  scholarship  and  to  perfect  cur  American  colleges,  is  that  stodcnti 
shall  be  permitted  to  choose  for  themselvei  what  studies  they  will  puiioe.  Others  demand 
that  more  attention  shill  be  paid  to  the  practical  sciences  and  lest  to  the  langDigB  of 
antiqaity.  It  has  long  seemed  to  as,  however,  that  it  was  of  far  less  importance  (oAal  we 
study  than  hOK.  At  present,  many  students  slide  through  a  college  course  and  secure 
th^  degree  without  acquiring  either  mental  disdpline,  or  any  knowledge  worth  consd- 
ering,  of  the  itudiet  they  have  gone  over.  They  simply  study  eaougLto  get  through  the 
daily  recitidoDs,  no  matter  how,  and  manage  the  examinations  much  tile  same  way.  For 
auch  students,  those  who  will  not  work  any  bow,  the  present  system  la  perhaps  at  good 
at  could  bedevited.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion,  thitit  is  not  the  highest  end  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  to  supply  this  class  with  degrees  obtained  with  the  least  possible  labor.  To 
malu  lint  rice  scholais  is  a  more  important  object  Were  the  marking  system  abolialied 
we  should  expect  that  about  half  of  each  dais  would  "cut"  all  the  recitations  they  dared 
to  for  the  fint  term,  just  at  German  students  arc  said  to  wute  their  first  year  of  new 
found  fireedom  it  the  Unirersities.  But  those  who  did  ittend  would  go  to  learn.  The 
instructors  would  spend  the  hour  not  in  finding  out  how  little  the  students  know  abcut  the 
lesson,  but  in  imparting  information,  in  clearing  up  the  dark  places,  in  really  giving  in- 
struction. What  a  glorious  oppottunily  would  be  afforded  to  ask  quesdons,  and  thoc- 
ODghly  ufi  subject!  to  the  bottom.  How  much  time  would  be  saved,  that  we  now  wutc 
in  idly  listening  to  the  blunders  of  tome  andthetedioutreciudontorotheis.  Subjects  wonld 
be  studied,  not  merely  detached  letsons  got  up  for  the  Prafeaior's  benefit  In  thencitatioD 
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toom  only  to  get  high  mirki.  WnnhiB'  motiTo  thin  mirki  wonld  be  the  (ndtnl'i 
iiK<ntiire.  Minlinen  lod  ■elf-Rliancc  would  ukc  the  pbce  of  the  boyithBca  that  i> 
DOW  lo  muked  id  dement  of  itodent  character. 

We  hare  beea  much  Interated  in  Mr,  Kaf't  aitide  in  the  New  Englander,  on  the 
"S^temof  Initmctioa  at  Wot  Pcnnl  j"  more  panjcalirly  in  the  put  which  diiciutei 
the  advaotasei  oFthe  tyttem  of  tranifcn.  We  ue  glad  Co  note  the  introduction  of  lome- 
ihitig  timilar  here,  which  we  tuppoee  ii  the  dejign  in  the  diviaion  according  to  icholir- 
ahip  lately,  made  in  two  lower  dasMt.  Is  addition  to  the  many  advantage!  claimed  for 
thit  lyatem  by  the  author,  we  have  in  minil  another,  which  our  own  etpecience  hu  con- 
vinced  lu  i)  no  lesi  impoitut  thin  those  (pecilied.  It  ii  pcoaible  that  in  thu  way  tome- 
thing  might  be  done  to  check  the  disgraceliil  practice  of  "ikinniog"  at  it  iiciUed  in 
collie  ilaag,  which  being  tnnilated,  meant  itealthlly  uiing  the  text-book  or  other  aidt  in 


The  extent  of  thii  practice  in  collie  it  veiy  great,  and  it  leemi  Co  increiie 
the  longer  a  clan  lemaiiu.  Scnion,  who  might  be  luppoied  to  have  attained  that  degree 
of  manly  lelf-tespect  which  would  ptevenl  their  engaging  in  any  thing  that  would  digrace 
them  if  diicovend,  are  often  the  mctt  skilled  and  inveterate  "ikinnen  "  in  the  college 
community.  The  ev3  appean  to  be  pontively  incurable  under  the  present  organiiatioD 
of  daset.     While  the  marking  ayitem  ia  continued,  lome  new  tchemet  muit  be  put  in 

And  by  the  way,  there  can  be  no  better  commentary  on  the  inexpediency  of  that  tyitem 
than  the  proceedingi  that  we  witneu  in  the  cIbd  room  at  every  recitation.  It  il 
poejible  however,  that  lome  improvement  might  be  had,  by  Eepar^cing  the  claaiei  In 
division]  according  Co  scholanhip,  with  a  judidoui  system  of  tnnifen.  In  putting  the 
fine    bcholan    by    themtelvet,    perhaps    luch    an    tiprii    da    carpt   might     be  created, 

denta  chemtelTa,  at  least  in  the  first  diviaioni.  The  hard  worken  naturaliy  feel  diiln- 
dined  to  tolerate  a  practice  that  puD  idlen  on  the  same  levd,  aa  ce  have  frequentl; 
heard  them  declare.  But  their  lentimenla  are  now  Irrety  eipreued  because  they  find  they 
onnpose  but  a  imall    minority. 

In  fact,  the  good  scholar!  become  tainted  themselves,  lo  great  is  the  influence 
of  bad  eiamplet.  Men  are  imitative  bdngi,  [o  haiard  an  ori^nal  remark, 
and  so  are  atudenti.  Witneia  the  univenil  deference  that  vra  pay  to  collegB 
"  cuitom."  And  if  you  still  doubt  the  fact,  tome  morning  on  your  way  to  piayen  jut 
u  the  last  bell  hat  begun  ringing,  start  from  a  remote  corner  of  the  college  yard  andruth 
ftandcally  for  the  chapd  door,  and  then  Hand  there  and  witnett  the  effect  upon  the 
crowd  of  eludenlt  who  were  just  before  leiiniely  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Out 
word  for  it  If  you  act  your  part  well,  the  chapel  will  be  filled  with  a  vraitiog  audience 
long  before  the  bell  has  finished  tolling  ;  and  aiter  seeing  evctj  student  that  wal  in  tight 
■afely  in,  yon  will  have  an  abundance  of  time  to  laugh  over  your  eipcrimeot,  and  then 
inarch  majetdcally  to  your  seat  before  the  terrlce  begins.  Not  to  very  much  diReimca 
■iter  all,  between  ourselves  and  that  flock  of  sheep  that  followed  their  leader  one  after 
another  over  the  low  railing  of  a  bridp  into  the  water.  The  sheep  followed  their  nat- 
anl  leaden  i  but  many  tcudenti  of  the  bete  intentions  originally,  "go  it  blind"  and  follow- 
ing the  luiett  fellows  in  the  clau,  learn  to  "  skin  "  sedulously.  Some,  indeed,  whole 
eyes  ate  fully  open  Hi  the  enormity  of  the  practice,  ire  yet  occition^ly  weak  enough  to 
yield  CO  the  temptation,  Co  their  future  regret.  Gladly  would  we  bail  any  system  that 
would  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and  bring  once  more  to  cfaeir  proper  level  those  whcte 
lumet  diihonettly  figure  high  on  the  li!t  of  appointmenti.     Hinc  illea  lachrymae  I 
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It  would  doubdea  be  iDteracing  to  know  haw  miay  win  !n  FralmuD  yev  looked 
with  abharrence  apon  the  practice,  now  regularly  follow  IE,  and  to  leim  by  what  apecle* 
of  casulitiy  they  jmoiy  their  change  of  conduct.  The  eicuse  that  nied  to  be  given — 
natB  no  one  thinlu  of  apalogixing — wat  commonly  worded  lomcwhat  after  thu  fiahi<ui  : 
^^  I  am  not  Etudying  for  gtand.  AU  I  wish  is  to  keep  from  bong  dropped.  1  am  not 
trying  to  get  ahead  of  any  one  else."  However  plauiible  fbt  laiincn  to  eicuie  guilt,  on 
the  plea  thit  it  afftctj  no  one  elje,  the  excuse  cannot  apply  to  thoae  who  oie  th'ti  meaiu 
of  getting  and  maintaining  an  oration,  much  leas  %  philoiopfucal  itand.  We  wonder  if 
some  of  out  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  other  appointment  men,  when  they  teli  what  stand 
they  took  in  college,  will  also  carelolly  relate  the  meatu  they  employed  for  the  porpotc. 
Of  coune  they  will,  however,  for  doubtleu  "we  are  all  iinoraUf  men."  The  college 
printi  lilts  of  appointments  supposed  to  indicate  degrees  of  merit  in  the  bitkful  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  What  i  creditable  thing  ii  is  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  list  by  "skinning." 
How  proudly  in  ifter  life  may  we  think  of  such  success.  Those  of  oi,  fix  example,  who 
last  term  closed  an  honorable  and  succcstiil  career  in  "  skinning  "  (what  a  ditagreable 
word  it  is  when  yon  come  to  write  it)  by  passing  our  examinations  in  the  same  way 
without  being  detected ;  and  came  off  triumphantly  with  a  "  high  oration  stand,"  while 
our  more  honeit  or  less  daring  comrades  often  did  poorly  in  recitation  and  poorly  in  ex- 

But  to  return  to  what  we  started  to  lay  in  the  begiooing ;  we  believe  that  such  a  system 
of  division  according  to  scholarship,  would  remove  from  [he  better  class  of  scholars  the 
temptation  to  use  itnproper  aids.  Those  in  the  fint  divisions  who  "  akinned  "  ought  to 
be  and  probably  would  be  kicked  out  of  the  class.  It  might  also  be  considered  disgrace- 
ful to  dimb  up  from  a  lower  division  by  such  means,  and  conie^Juently  those  chat  are 
amtntious  would  have  to  gain  their  desired  places  on  the  appointment  list  by  honest  work. 
At  for  the  rest — the  poor  scholars  by  nature  and  practice,  their  examples  could  not  injnre 
so  many  others  as  now,  if  they  (till  persisted  in  keeping  in  coUege  by  the  use  of  such 
means.  At  any  rate  the  ayitem  is  worthy  of  trial  on  this  account  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  recomendations,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  it  would  allow  those  whoae 
scholarship  hu  improved  during  the  last  part  of  the  course  to  manifest  inch  improvement: 
by  climbing  up  ioto  the  first  diviaon.  It  would  remove  the  Greek  or  l^tia  or  Mathe- 
matical miUstane  from  their  necki,   and  give  them  a  chance    to  Hse  which  they  do  not 

dc4ng  well  in  the  iax.  two  years  of  the  coune,  can  rise  to  a  respectable  place  in  the  two 
last  J  while  it  does  seem  as  if  the  reputation  for  scholarship  chit  some  men  acquired  in 
Freshman  year  carried  them  along  over  innumerable  poor  recitations  without  materiallj 
affecting  their  standing. 

A  friend  remind!  us  that  the  issue  of  this  number,  Wednesday,  March  jd,  marki  the 
close  of  Prei.  Johnson's  administration — a  date  perhaps  of  some  historical  impoitaace. 
To-night  is  the  last  which  the  late  "  greatest  cciminal  of  the  age  "  according  to  the 
Impeachers,  will  spend  at  the  White  House. 
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npHE  one  aim  and  object  of  most  people's  existence  seems  to 
be  the  keeping  up  of  appearances.  Their  single  ambition  is 
to  pass  for  what  they  are  not  and  to  keep  secret  what  they  are. 
What  they  are  is  therefore  to  them  of  no  possible  consequence. 
What  others  think  theni  to  be  is  everything.  For  reputation  and 
gloiy  and  public  applause  no  price  can  be  too  dear.  But  that  quiet 
satis&ctlon  which  results  from  being  genuine  they  can  neither 
appreciate  nor  comprehend.  They  may,  to  be  sure,  profess  an 
admiration  for  gold  and  a  contempt  for  pinchbeck  ;  but  their  pro- 
fessions arc  no  more  real  than  themselves,  and  they  deceive  no- 
body ; — unless  we  so  far  qualify  this  as  to  admit  that  they  do 
sometimes  deceive  themselves.  For  there  are  those  who  really 
think  they  detest  sham  in  every  shape,  at  the  very  time  that  their 
own  persons  offer  shining  examples  of  it. 

Our  views  respecting  this  matter  are  decidedly  radical  ones, 
and  can  hardly  fail  of  being  distasteful  to  the  many  whom  they 
will  impliedly  censure ;  for  of  all  the  rare  birds  known  to  mortals 
a  thoroughly  genuine  man  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  rarest.  Not 
only  do  we  endorse  the  sentiment,  that  all's  not  gold  that  glitters, 
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but  we  are  almost  ready  to  add  that  all  that  does  glitter  is  pinch- 
beck. We  do  not  say  this,  however,  because  a  little  of  the  glit- 
ter whereby  men's  eyes  are  dazzled  does  come  from  real  gold 
after  all.  It  is  easy  to  instance,  as  examples,  men  of  various 
sorts  who  are  notoriously  insincere,  and  were  we  disposed  to  stop 
here,  no  one  would  be  aggrieved  at  our  words ;  as  we  shall  not 
do  this,  however,  the  case  may  be  different. 

A  real  scholar  and  genuine  scholarship  we  heartily  admire ; 
their  opposites  we  dislike.  But  we  are  very  iar  from  admirii^  a 
"  high  stand "  man,  even  though  he  be  a  scholar  as  well. 
"Stand"  is  another  name  for  pinchbeck.  Why  should  a  real 
scholar  pay  any  attention  to  it  ?  Satisfied  that  he  knows  his  les- 
sons, why  should  he  care  to  appear  to  know  them  ?  Why  should 
he  '*  cram  "  for  an  examination  ?  Why  should  he  display  his 
'*got  up  "  rather  than  real  knowledge  ?  Why  should  he  "  make 
up  "  a  lesson  P  Why,  in  fine,  should  he  resort  to  the  numberless 
petty  expedients  for  gaining  a  *^  stand,"  which  do  not  in  the  least 
assist  real  scholarship  i  The  only  possible  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is,  To  keep  up  appearances ;  and  a  scholar  who  cares  for 
appearances  is  not  genuine. 

What  induces  men  to  engage  in  the  various  prize  contests  of 
college  ?  It  may  be  the  value  of  the  money,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  debates,  the  desire  of  practice  which  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way.  But  no  one  supposes  that  these  are  the  ruUng  or  the 
only  motives,  except  in  very  exceptional  cases.  It  is  the  itching 
for  notoriety,  for  acknowledged  superiority,  that  urges  men  on. 
They  have  no  particular  desire  to  do  well,  but  only  to  excel 
others.  To  take  a  prize  is  of  altogether  more  importance  than 
to  deserve  one.  To  appear  wise  is  a  far  more  imperative  duty 
than  to  act  honestly.  The  whims  and  idiosyncrasies  of  ju^cs 
are  not  very  difficult  to  learn,  and  attention  paid  to  them  is  not 
very  apt  to  go  unrewarded.  What  seeker  for  glory  ever  know- 
ingly disr^ards  them,  however  distasteful  they  may  be  to  his  own 
honest  ideas  ?  To  do  his  best  under  all  circumstances  is  the  du^ 
of  everyone.  With  what  reason,  then,  can  a  man,  who  allows 
outside  considerations  of  expediency  and  public  opinion  to  swerve 
him  from  the  course  which  his  judgment  approves,  profess  to  be 
sincere  ? 

"  Prizes,"  therefore,  are  pinchbeck  even  more  generally  than 
"  stands ";  or  in  other  words   are   less  often  gained  by  those 
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who  do  not  directly  seek  them.  In  all  the  foregoing  we 
have  nude  no  reference  to  the  directly  dishonest  modes  of  ac- 
quiring repuution,  as  that  belongs  to  another  subject,  and  is  of 
course  included  under  our  broader  generalization  whereby  all 
seclcM^  for  public  repute  are  denounced  as  lacking  in  sincerity. 
Having  thus,  as  it  teems,  broi^ht  out  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
.  two  points  already  made,  on  which  we  expect  few  will  openly 
agree  with  us,  it  remains  to  consider  certain  other  shams,  the 
pinchbeck  glitter  of  which  is  less  brilliant  and  less  able  to  escape 
detection  by  the  many. 

Pinchbeck  religion  has  been  sneered  at  often  enough, — perhaps 
too  often  when  compared  with  the  treatment  of  other  shams  quite 
as  prevalent  but  less  easily  detected.  Men  whose  sole  claim  to 
sincerity  lies  in  a  genuine  hatred  of  things  holy,  naturally  like  to 
ridi^e  those  who,  with  all  their  pious  professions,  arc  really  no 
better  than  themselves,  and  so  are  worse.  On  the  score  of  con- 
sistency, therefore,  we  deprecate  the  habit  of  ridiculing  make- 
believe  religion  and  admiring  every  other  species  of  make-believe 
at  the  same  time.  Yet  in  an  absolute  sense  nothing  is  more  des- 
picable than  an  insincere  professor  of  religion.  How  common 
they  are  all  know.  And  the  pity  is  that  all  do  not  know  how 
common  arc  other  species  of  pretense  -y  or,  if  they  know,  do  not 
visit  them  with  the  same  deserved  contempt. 

Wc  can  hardly  speak  of  "  pinchbeck  "  popularity,  because  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  genuine  man  being  "popular,"  in  the  col- 
lege sense,  without  **  committing  intellectual  suicide," — if  we 
m'ay 'be  pardoned  so  learned  a  phrase, — and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
find  fault  with  "  popularity  "  for  being  what  it  is.  No  popular 
man  can  afford  to  be  independent  or  regardless  of  public  opinion, 
and  no  genuine  man  can  well  fail  on  occasion  of  being  both ;  so 
that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  utterly  inconsistent  char- 
acters is  altogether  useless.  Yet  as  there  are  d^rees  in  everything, 
even  in  pinchbeck,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  certain  differences 
between"popuiar'*  men,  that  are  frequently  observable.  The  fail- 
ing of  many  in  this  respect  is  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  one. 
They  reftain  from  doing  what  they  ought,  lest  their  "  popularity  " 
be  lessened,  though  they  may  at  the  same  time  scorn  to  take  any 
acdve  means  to  create  or  increase  it ;  and  they  arc  apt  to  despise 
that  much  laiger  class  of  '■'■  popular  "  men  who  do  resort  to  these 
means  for  "  keepii^  up  appearances."     And  here  wc  turn  aside 
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from  our  subject  to  remark,  that  of  all  failures  in  this  world,  the 
failure  of  the  man  who  tries  to  be  popular,  and  doesn't  succeed, 
is  the  most  contemptible ;  and  that,  of  all  the  sham  characters 
which  college  men  sustain,  the  "  popular  "  one,  though  oltencst 
derided  and  condemned,  is  after  all  the  least  open  to  censure. 

"  The  money  question "  suggests  to  us  many  examples  of 
pinchbeck,  as  a  matter  of  course.  What  a  genuine  generosity 
prompts  men  to  subscribe  large  amounts  for  objects  in  which 
they  have  no  possible  interest !  and  to  **  treat "  friends  whom 
they  cordially  hate  !  Whether  it  be  done  through  the  active  de- 
sire of  being  co'nsidered  liberal  or  the  passive  dread  of  being  con- 
sidered mean,  the  motive  is  the  same :  "  Appearances,  appear- 
ances are  everything."  How  often,  too,  do  these  large-hearted 
gentlemen  perform  charitable  acts  in  private  I  how  freely  part 
with  their  treasure  where  no  "  pressure  "  ts  applied,  and  do  one 
is  to  hear  of  their  action  !  Then,  too,  the  poor  men  who  want 
to  appear  rich,  and  the  close-calculating  men  who  want  to  appear 
recklessly  lavish,  are  characters  whom  we  have  always  with  us. 
Men  these  arc  who  inhabit  meanly-furnished  rooms  in  out-of-the- 
way  localities,  and  subsist  at  obscure  third-boarding  houses,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  "  cut  a  swell "  in  public,  give  champagne 
suppers,  wear  good  clothes,  drive  stylish  turnouts,  attend  fash- 
ionable performances,  "  go  into  society,"  perhaps  (or  into  socie- 
ties— ^where  they  do  n't  pay  their  taxes),  and,  in  a  word, — pass 
for  what  they  are  not.  Men  these  are  who,  not  stinting  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  board  and  lodging,  run  up  debts  which 
they  have  no  means  of  paying,  simply  that  they  may  be  enaoled 
to  "  hold  up  their  heads  with  the  rest  '*  and  keep  up  appearances. 
Supposing  their  furniture  and  their  clothes,  and  their  jewelry,  and 
their  money  even,  do  belong  to  some  one  else,  what  difference 
does  it  make  so  long  as  it  is  n't  known  i  When  a  man  scrimps 
himself  for  a  year  at  college,  that  he  may  play  the  role  of  "  a 
young  gentleman  of  means  "  for  a  brief  week  or  two  at  Saratoga 
or  Long  Branch,  he  becomes  "  an  awful  example,"  to  be  sure; 
but  yet,  after  all,  the  ones  who  justly  deride  him  are  apt  to  differ 
from  him  only  in  degree  ;  for  perhaps  among  their  number  may 
be  found  the  man  given  over  to  kid-gloves,  embroidered  shiit* 
fronts  and  abundant  jewelry,  who  tells  us  with  the  most  heart- 
breaking sigh  that  he  "  really  isn't  able  to  pay  us  the  three  dollars 
be  promised  last  summer  in  support  of  the  Lit." 
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Mock  refinement  and  pinchbeck  gentility,  as  they  prevail  in 
the  social  world  outside,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  except  in  so 
fsir  as,  from  their  being  better  understood,  they  may  serve  to 
illustrate  their  counterparts  which  prevail  among  us.  How  many 
ever  regard  "  politeness  "  as  anything  more  than  a  mere  formal- 
ity, to  be  observed  or  disregarded  according  to  circumstances  ? 
How  many  can  honestly  claim  that  they  have  but  a  single  set  of 
"  good  manners  "  for  all  persons  and  places  ?  How  many,  in  a 
word,  are  in  the  habit  when  before  their  fellows  of  conducting 
themselves  naturally  rather  than  artificially  in  their  social  usages  i 

Esse  quam  Videri  shares  the  fate  of  many  other  excellent 
maxims  in  being  agreed  to  by  all  and  lived  up  to  by  none.  Like 
those  others,  too.  It  is  when  an  abstraction  rather  than  when  ex- 
plified  in  a  concrete  instance,  that  its  force  is  most  readily  admitted. 
A  genuine  man  is,  after  all,  never  very  generally  liked,  and,  in 
some  cases,  not  very  much  respected  even,  spite  of  the  prevalent 
idea  to  the  contrary.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  to  be  seen. 
In  a  world  of  gilt  and  tinsel,  of  pinchbeck  glitter  and  meretri- 
cious display,  the  man  who  prefers  to  be  rather  than  to  seem,  who 
finds  more  satisfaction  in  following  out  his  own  ideas  of  things 
than  in  keeping  up  appearances,  exposes  himself  to  the  charge 
of  self-conceit.  In  the  common  opinion,  he,  certainly,  must 
have  a  very  exalted  view  of  his  own  powers  and  deserts,  who 
thinks  his  own  approval  of  more  importance  than  the  world's  ap 
plause.  The  opinion  is  in  a  measure  a  just  one,  and  the  inference 
that  the  man  who  thinks  well  of  himself  is  therefore  conceited, 
is  as  natural  as  &lse. 

Contrast  it  is  which  alone  makes  pleasure  possible.  Rareness 
it  is  which  creates  the  idea  of  value.  If  college  life  abounds  in 
shams  and  counterfeits  and  make-believes,  their  existence  serves 
only  to  impress  more  forcibly  upon  tboae  who  can  appreciate,  a 
a  sense  of  the  true  worth  of  things  honest  and  genuine.  And  if, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  a  man  without  pretense  or  affectation,  is  of 
mortal  things  the  rarest,  we  may  well  be  content,  when  we  find 
such  a  one,  to  overlook  the  many  feults  and  imperfections  which 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  men  he  may  be  possessed  of,  and  to 
rejoice  heartily  in  the  assurance  which  his  friendship  gives  us, 
that  the  metal  called  gold,  though  not  often  circulated,  still  exists, 
and  that  it  is  better,  upon  the  whole,  than  its  more  abundant 
pinchbeck  substitute. 
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LAST  FOURTH. 

I  nem  itcod  on  bnniing  deck,  Uul  watclieil  tki  dima  rail  high, 
T  nercr  chopped  in  apple  tnc  lo  prove  I  could  n't  lie, 
But  I've  had  one  ud  eipeiKDce, — and  ipare  me  now  your  imUei 
If  I  laj  'iwu  *U  included  in  a  trip  to  Thimble  Ida. 

Twu  Fridij  night,  Juljr  the  third,  in  eighteen  liity-dght, — 
HeDcefoith  to  me,  while  memof}  '*"'> ''  "'■^  ^  ^  daikat  dace, — 
Thai  I  hailed  a  car  on  Cbapel  etttet  and  duly  reached  the  wharf 
Where  a  docen  jolly  Junion  were  readjr  to  raoTe  off. 

We  went  on  board  our  gallant  craft  and  quickly  railed  the  aail ; 
There  waa  no  wind,  but  juat  ouBide  'C  wai  blowing  quite  a  gale : — 
At  lean  >o  uid  the  owoeti,  with  the  idea  that  thna 
They'd  ilin  ut  on  onr  journey,  and  raiie  the  wind  ftoia  oa. 

And  fearing  that  their  craftinea  might  toon  diacorered  be 
They  towed  ut  ODt  and  left  tia  where  we  couliln'c  reach  the  quay  \ 
So  we  drifted  to  a  coal  barge  and  laahed  there  far  [he  night, 
WhoM  datkneia  we  had  planned  to  'ncape  by  lying  off  the  Light. 

While  waiting  iiere,  aome  iwim  about,  tome  rowed  off  wth  the  yawl. 
And  when  we  thought  a  breeie  had  cooie,  they  were  beyond  icebU  ; 
Uke  Teiy  tnaila  the  heayy  honn  along  did  ilawly  creep. 
Till  wkh  a  aigh  (or  home,  aweet  home,  we  all  went  off  to  sleep. 

I  crawled  out  from  the  rotecaitie  ai  my  watch  itruck  half-piat  fow. 
Or  rather  wai  itmck,  by  the  chap  who  punched  me  with  an  oar  \ 
Our  ihip  w»  bonadiag  gaiiy  over  the  bright  blueaei. 
That  Bpatkled  round  tbe  outer  Light,  riiing  cltue  upon  out  Lee. 

And  ao  we  aailed  full  many  a  mile  before  tbe  fiiT'ring  breeie. 
And  talked  and  joked  and  doied  may  be,  aa  careleaa  ai  you  pleatc  ; 
The  aardinea  and  the  lemona,  which  made  up  our  good  cheer. 
We  uied,  the  Gnt  lor  tiM  food,  the  iaat  far  "  liquid  amear," 

And  wheu  we  reached  the  Islands,  where  of  old  the  Thimhlea  giew, 

We  duty  celebrated,  with  *■  a  thimbleliil  or  two  "; 

Then  pnctiied  mithemalka  in  i  r^il  tuUiard  ihed, 

Took  in  more  "  imear,"  and  atarted  oa  to  find  the  "  fun  ahead." 

We  got  i^  and  at  Iaat  we'  reached  the  home  on  Indian  Poin^ 
A  cuned  ipot  where  all  our  plana  ftll  quickly  out  of  joint, 
For  here  the  crew  ate  lotoe,  and  lo  forgot  that  they 
Were  memben  of  the  college,  lying  twenqr  milea  awij. 
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They  went  to  ilcep  beonth  the  cna,  ud  ilDnibered  Mmnd  indeed  { 
la  Tain  T  kicked  inil  pmnded  them — thoy  paid  no  wrt  oF  heed  ; 
1111  finally  when  the  brtac  VKOt  down,  and  I  with  nfe  did  choke, 
They  rame  back  to  tlkc  world  agatn^  and  oa*  by  one  awoke. 

And  tlien  we  iwallowed  lupper,  for  unie  one  elie  prepared, — 

"  AU  1  niiKaJce,  on  Jionor,"  we  each  and  all  dedued, — 

And  hiTini  bolted  down  ihe  grub  we  bolted  out  the  door 

And  BDttched  oundTei  upon  the  ncki  wliich  lined  the  qniet  •bore. 

Wliile  here  we  lay,  and  imokEd,  and  joked,  and  tried  to  be  at  eaie, 
And  nude  believe  that  the  inltiy  air  gate  lymptomi  of  ■  biKH^ 
A  gray-haired  bummer  Ocklad  lu,  and  aid  he'd  like  to  bear 
Some  more  pulm  lunei,  like  unto  thote  they'd  piped  to  him  bit  yen- 
So,  while  the  moonlight  lilTcred  all,  and  the  ttan  did  bri|hdy  ihine, 
"We  poured  oar  oiF'iinp  at  hit  feet  and  ranf  of 'Sxty-Nine  "^ 
Which  pleated  the  aged  reprobate,  and  made  him  ny  "  Aba  t 
Come  boyi,  your  training  fiti  yo«  for  pontion)  at  die  bar." 

No  bieae  came  Dp,  to  we  went  down  and  crawled  aboard  the  yacht ) 
Some  went  to  ile^  at  if  they  were  contented  with  dwir  lot. 
The  "  Betit "  lud  Kisad  my  bonk  below,  and  hence  it  wai  that  I 
Longod  Tainly  for  the  downy  conch  awaiting  me  on  High. 

With  ileepleM  eye  I  there  watched  out  the  doting  of  the  week  j 

In  helplcti  rage  I  heard  the  train  hold  ap  at  Stony  Creek, 

And  then  roll  on  Mew  HaTcn-waidi — alai  I  I  am  afraid 

Some  thought  I  twoie,  when  I  thu  anng  "  Sudinei  and  Lemonade :" 

"O  little  fiahei,' tiled  In  lie,' 

Ye  wanderert  from  Sardinia'!  ttnad, 
I've  lived  upon  you  all  ttie  while 
Since,  oTereome  by  vt  and  gnile, 

i  parted  trom  the  land. 

"  O  yellow  lemoni,  pulpy  fruit. 

Ye  lullTei  of  i  louthem  dime, 
Your  juicE  my  powen  doei  recruit, — 
My  life  't  hu  kept,  inthoDt  diipute, 

Unto  the  preteat  time. 

«  O  fith  and  lemosi,  food  and  drink 

Voo  have  two  dayi  lUppllEd. 
On  lind,  well  ftA,  tiS  yoa  Vi  think 
With  tconi,  bat  here  on  rain'i  brink 

T  it  antafe  to  deride. 
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"  O  frati  lod  beiTiiip,  who  on  know 

How  Ugh  jonr  value  doa  ■ppev 
Unra  the  itarvlag  tailor?    Hel 
The  motniDg  dawni.  111  go  below. 
And  take  another  '  (mear.* " 


The  holy  Amj  rolled  od  ipice,  and  out  good  th:p  rolled  too, 

Bat  did  n't  moie,  becanie  lUi !  no  fiTOring  bieeie*  blew. 

They  came  at  lait,  and  when  once  tnote  out  cralt  got  under  weigh 

The  thought  of  chapel  prayen  and  marki  ijuite  filled  ut  with  diimay. 

How  paiaed  the  d^ — nnce  pau  it  did — I  [eally  cianoc  tell, 
I  didn't  die,  nor  did  I  U»e,  fiir  "to  live"  ii  "tobe  weU  "j 
Some  ny  a  wilid  cm  of  milk  I  ciiued  to  diuppeir, — 
I  only  know  I  iwallowed  what  they  gave  to  me  a«  "  imear." 

The  IJght  wu  pined,  home  wai  in  light,  when  now  jut  off  the  ion 

My  comndea,  fiendi  ia  human  ibipc,  (tipped  for  a  licde  apart  j 

They  ttoppcd  to  have  <*juit  one  moieiwim,"  and  when  they'd  ceaied  theii  ptiy 

The  wind  which  bad  been  helping  u,  had  now  died  quite  away. 

Thote  lait  two  milea  I     Borne  by  the  tide  we  drifted  to  the  qoay. 
Whence  we  had  mored,  two  nigbtt  htfon,  with  ipirila  (reih  and  free. 
But  now,  liow  changed  J    Snnbncned,  begrimed,  choked,  hungfy,  tiled,  aofe, 
We  tottcced  to  our  loomi,  uptown,  glad  that  our  Fourth  wat  o'er. 

Peihapi  lome  thought 't  waa  jolly  fiin  ;  if  an,  CJuuaa  im  gtut 
I  lay  to  all  who've  liitcaed  to  this  tale  ao  ud  and  true  j 
If  they  care  to  try  it  oret,  I  will  ccnaioiy' agree 
In  peace  to  let  them  do  so,  but  when  it  coma  to  me, 

III  ttand  whole  weelu  on  butning  declu,  and  fight  the  flimei  on  h  gh  ; 
I'll  chop  whole  cotdi  of  apple  treca,  and  tay  "  I  cannot  lie  "; 
111  even  (believe  me)  do  my  beat  to  read  old  Cnrami  filei. 
Before  111  erer  tail  again  to  those  cniud  Thimble  Iilei, 
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TWO  PAPERS. 

''pHE  number  of  journalistic  enterprises  annually  undertaken 
and  abandoned  in  this  country  is  so  great  as  to  seem  almost 
incredible  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  facts.  Few  ever  reflect 
that  for  every  such  enterprise  which  succeeds,  a  score,  almost, 
fail  and  are  forgotten.  The  warnings  such  failures  give  seem 
generally  forgotten  also.  Personal  experience  is  apparently  the 
only  cure  for  the  man  who  believes  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  fortunes  of  others,  be  at  least  can  make  a  success  of  this  or 
that  kind  of  periodical.  It  is  sometimes  interesting,  therefore, 
to  observe  the  early  career  of  a  journal  which  finally  succeeds, 
and  to  note  how  the  obstacles  in  its  pathway  are  avoided  or  over- 
come. Of  the  numerous  attempts  to  establish  in  this  country 
independent,  influential  weeklies  of  a  higher  class,  the  sole  sur- 
viving representatives  are  the  Two  Papers  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak,  and  which,  though  widely  different  in  character,  we  ven- 
ture thus  to  class  together,  on  account  of  their  having  fought 
their  way  into  public  notice  and  esteem  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  &cc  of  the  same  hostility  of  the  established  newspaper 
press. 

The  Round  Table  put  forth  its  first  number  Dec.  19,  1863,  on 
a  sixteen-page  sheet  of  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  which  form 
was  preserved  until  the  close  of  the  six-months'  volume,  June  1 1, 

1864.  It  had  as  a  sub-title,  "A  weekly  record  of  the  notable, 
the  useful  and  the  Usteful."  Its  publishers  were  H.  E.  &  C.  H, 
Sweetser,  and  its  subscription  price  five  dollars  per  annum. 
With  the  number  for  June  18  a  new  volume  was  begun,  the  size 
of  the  sheet  reduced  one-third,  the  price  reduced  to  four  dollars, 
the  sub-title  omitted,  and  smaller  type  employed  as  a  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  smaller  area.  Only  six  numbers  were  put  forth 
in  this  form,  for  with  the  issue  of  July  23,  being  No.  32  from  the 
beginning,  the  publication  of  the  paper  was  suspended,  for  reasons 
to  which  we  shall  revert  hereafter.  Thirteen  months  later  it  was 
revived,  putting  forth  the  first  number  of  its  new  series  Sept.  9, 

1865,  on  a  sixteen^xige  sheet  of  a  size  intermediate  between  the 
two  before  employed,  and  identical  with  that  stilt  in  use.  Its 
price  was  advanced  to  six  dollars.     Its  heading,  and  its  publishers 
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remained  unchanged.  With  the  issue  of  April  14,  1866,  Henry 
E.  Sweetser  withdrew  from  the  paper.  For  three  weeks  his  for- 
mer partner  alone  conducted  it.  Then,  May  5,  Dorsey  Gardner 
was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management.  Three  months 
more,  Aug.  1 1 ,  and  Henry  Sedley  purchased  a  controllii^  position 
in  the  enterprise.  Another  three  months,  Nov.  17,  and  Charles 
H.  Sweetser,  the  real  founder  of  the  journal,  withdrew.  At  the 
close  of  1868  Mr.  Sedley,  by  purchasing  the  interest  of  his  part- 
ner, became  sole  proprietor  of  the  paper.  The  literary  services 
of  Mr.  Gardner,  however,  were  still  retuned.  With  the  issue  of 
Aug.  25,  1866,  the  sub-title  *' A  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
Society,  and  Art "  was  appended.  "  Politics  "  was  added  a  year 
later,  and  "  Finance  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  volume, 
Jan.,  1868,  The  heading  was  changed  Jan.  26,  1867,  and  again, 
a  month  later  to  the  form  which  was  retained  till  the  close  of  '68. 
With  the  first  issue  of  1869,  the  sub-title  became,  "  Devoted  to 
Home  and  Foreign  ASairs,  Books,  Amusements,  Society,  and 
Art,"  while  a  figure  of  Justice,  standing  upon  a  round  table  in  a 
library,  also  found  a  place  in  the  headii^.  At  this  time,  also,  the 
page  was  divided  into  two  columns  in  place  of  three  which  had 
been  the  rule  before,  and  the  price  reduced  Co  five  dollars.  The 
year  1866  was  divided  unequally  between  Vols.  3  and  4, — the  for- 
mer having  seven  months,  the  latter  Jive, — but  thereafter  the 
volumes  began  regularly  with  January  and  July.  Vol.  4  was 
the  first  one  supplied  with  title-page  and  index.  Advertise- 
ments appeared  on  the  outside  pages  for  the  first  few  numbers, 
were  banished  to  the  rear  till  June,  1866,  but  then  restored  to 
their  old  position  and  have  held  it  ever  since.  The  minw  typo- 
graphical changes  have  been  many,  and  the  whole  **  make-up  "  of 
the  paper  altered  ^ain  and  again.  Phair  &  Co.  were  the  printers 
previous  to  the  suspension,  White  &  Ross  for  the  first  six  months 
or  so  thereafter,  when  John  A.  Gray  &  Green,  who  have  since 
held  the  position,  succeeded  them.  Of  the  proprietors,  Henry 
E.  Sweetser,  graduated  at  Yale  in  '58,  and  is  now  in  the  World 
office.  He  was  its  reputed  "  arithmetic  man  "  during  the  last 
Presidential  campaign.  Charles  H.  Sweetser— cousin  of  the  other, 
we  may  remark,  to  correa  the  common  statement  that  the  two 
are  brothers — graduated  at  Amherst  in  '62,  and  since  leavii^  the 
Round  Table  has  esublishcd  in  succession   at  New  York  the 
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Evening  GmttU,  Evening  Maily  and  Gty^ — the  second  of  which 
alone  survives.  Doraey  Gardner  went  though  freshman  year  at 
Yale  in  the  class  of  '64,  and  for  a  time,  before  joining  the  Round 
Table,  plucldly  fought  the  Camden  and  Amboy  monopoly  through 
the  Trenton  Mmlter,  long  ago  sunk  like  its  namesake.  The 
writers  have  been  anonymous,  though  for  the  year  following  the 
revival  of  the  paper,  initials  were  appended  to  many  of  the  articles. 
From  a  partial  list  of  contributors  during  the  first  six  months 
of  its  existence,  published  in  No.  26,  and  from  other  sources,  we 
can  select  names  enough  to  show  the  paper  has  drawn  consid- 
erable support  from  Yale :  Professors  Porter,  Whitney,  Fisher, 
Gilman  and  Van  Name ;  Charles  Astor  Bristed  of  '39,  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  Lit.  editor  of  '41,  Charles  D.  Gardette  of  '51, 
Edmund  C.  Stcdman  of  '53,  George  W.  Trow,  of  '58,  Eugene 
Schuyler  of  '59,  William  H.  Hurlbut,  Luther  M.  Jones,  and 
Julius  H.  Ward  of  '60,  E.  R.  Sill,  Lit.  editor  of '61,  Robert  K. 
Weeks  of  '62,  S.  W.  Duffield,  Lit.  editor  of  '63,  and  so  on. 
Among  well  known  city  journalists  who  supported  it  were  T.  B. 
Aldrich,  Geoi^e  Arnold,  Joseph  Barber,  Eugene  Benson,  A.  L.- 
Carroll, L.  Gaylord  Clark,  C.  B.  Conant,  D.  G.  Croly,  S.  R. 
Fisfce,  J.  K.  Mcdbcry,  P.  F.  Nicholson,  W.  C.  Prime,  C.  D. 
Shanly,  Wirt  Sikcs,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  G.  A.  Townsend,  George 
Wakcman  and  William  Winter.  Other  notable  contributors 
were  Professors  Anthon  of  Columbia,  Chadbourne  of  Bowdoin, 
and  Tyler  of  Amherst }  Reverend  Doctors  Adams,  Osgood,  Shaff' 
and  Winslow ;  Joel  Benton,  G.  Ticknor  Curtis,  William  A.  Ham- 
mond, George  S.  Milliard,  R.  J.  Hinton,  W.  D.  Howells,  Charles 
Lannun,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  ;  Mrs.  Croly,  Miss  Kate  Field, 
Miss  Harriet  Prescott,  and  George  B.  McClellan  (formerly  of 
the  U,  S,  A.).  Moncure  D.  Conway  was  for  a  long  time  its 
London  correspondent,  while  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie  fulfilled 
a  like  office  in  Philadelphia.  We  presume  that  a  majority  of  the 
persons  named  still  contribute  to  the  paper,  though  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  no  longer  do  so. 

The  Nation  put  forth  its  first  number  July  6,  1865.  It  con-  . 
sisted  of  32  double-column  pages,  with  the  two  folds  stitched  to- 
gether, and  its  price  was  three  dollars  per  annum.  At  the 
beginning  of  its  second  quarter,  Oct.  5,  this  price  was  doubled, 
having  been  put  so  extremely  low  at  the  start  in  order  to  give  the 
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paper  a  wide  circulation  at  the  very  outset  and  make  people  ac- 
quainted with  its  character,  in  the  belief  that  when  its  value  once 
became  known  it  would  be  retained  at  any  price.  Nothing  but  a 
very  large  capital,  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  &tth,  could 
have  allowed  so  costly  an  experiment.  The  result,  however, 
proved  it  a  successful  one.  On  the  first  of  iVlay,  1866,  the  price 
was  reduced  to  live  dollars,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  remained. 
Beginning  with  that  month  also  the  time  of  publication  was 
changed.  Instead  of  a  32  page  weekly,  issued  Thursday,  a  16 
page  scroi-weekly,  issued  Tuesday  and  Friday,  appeared.  This 
plan  was  tried  for  only  two  months,  however,  and  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  volume,  and  second  year,  July  5,  1866,  the 
paper  became  a  weekly  of  20  pages,  stitched  -,  and  this  form  with 
occasional  additional  pages,  has  since  been  retained.  For  the 
first  year  "  large  paper  "  of  a  very  superior  quality  was  employed ; 
since  then  the  ordinary  kind  has  been  used,  and  the  size  of  the 
page  a  trifle  reduced  ;  the  reduction  being  in  the  margin  only,  as 
the  size  of  the  '*  form  "  has  remained  unchanged  from  the  first. 
.The  "  make-up  "  has  been  several  times  varied,  but  the  typogra- 
phy is  the  same  as  at  the  start.  There  has  never  been  any  change 
in  or  addition  to  the  simple  heading,  but  on  the  title-page,  which 
with  index  has  accompanied  each  volume,  the  Nation  is  said  to 
be  '*  A  Weekly  Journal  devoted  to  Politics,  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,"  It  was  published  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  by 
Joseph  H.  Richards,  formerly  of  the  IndependtHt^  after  that  by 
£.  L.  Godkin  &  Co.,  who  we  presume  are  its  present  proprietors, 
as  well  as  editors ;  the  "  Co."  being  in  pan,  and  perhaps  wholly, 
represented  by  Wendell  P.  Garrison,  assistant  editor  from  the 
outset.  The  paper  was  begun  with  a  capital  of  (100,000,  and 
when,  about  the  time  of  the  char^  in  publishers  we  believe, 
some  of  the  stockholders  became  dissatisfied  and  appointed  a  re- 
ceiver to  arrange  about  the  withdrawal  of  their  shares,  its  entire 
valuation  was  set  at  about  half  that  sum,  and  the  paper  unless 
we  arc  mistaken  passed  wholly  into  the  hands  of  its  present  pub- 
lishers. Mr.  Godkin,  the  chief  editor,  mover,  manager,  and  per- 
haps proprietor,  in  the  enterprise  from  the  start,  is  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  and  enjoyed  considerable  journalistic  reputation  previous 
to  his  splendid  success  in  conducting  the  Nation.  Mr.  Garrison, 
son  of  the  famous  abolitionist  of  long  ago,  graduated  at  Harvard 
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ia  the  class  of  '61.  Among  the  Nation's  writers,  Yale  has  had 
several  representatives :  Professors  Porter,  Whitney,  Gilman, 
Brewer  and  Packard  j  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  Lit.  editor  of 
•38,  C.  A.  Bristed  and  C.  J.  Still6  of '39,  C.  L.  Brace  of '46,  F. 

B.  Perkins  of  '50,  £.  C.  Stedman  of  '53,  Eugene  Schuyler  and  T. 
R.  Lounshury  of  '59,  J.  H.  Ward  of  '60,  and  so  on.  No  other 
American  weekly  was  ever  able  to  boast  a  list  of  contributors  in  all 
respects  so  bmous,  as  witness  the  not  altogether  obscure  names  of 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  James  RusscU  Lowell,  John  G.  Whitticr, 
Charles  E.  Norton,  Henry  T.  Tuckcrman,  Francis  Lieber, 
Goldwin  Smith,  Edmund  Quincy  and  Bayard  Taylor.  Of  jour- 
nalists, belonging  to  the  city  and  elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned, 
Eugene  Benson,  Joel  Benton,  C.  B.  Conant,  C.   T.  Congdon, 

C.  C.  Hazewell,  W.'D.  Howells,  C.  G.  Leland,  J.  K.  Medbery, 
Henry  Sedley,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Theodore  Tilton,  Richard  Grant 
White.  Other  notable  contributors  are  Professors  Child,  Gray, 
Gurney,  and  Torrey  of  Harvard,  Dwight,  Joy  and  Greene  of 
Columbia,  Tayler  Lewis  of  Schenectady,  and  Tyler  of  Michi- 
gan ;  Judges  Daly  of  New  Yorlc,  Bond  of  Baltimore,  and  Way- 
land  of  New  Haven ;  Rev.  Drs.  McChntock  and  Bellows  ;  Drs. 
William  A.  Hammond  and  John  Winslow  j  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
Georg?  P.  Marsh,  Charles  Lanman,  Frederic  Law  Olmstead, 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Robert  J.  Hinton,  James  Rcdpath,  Henry 
James,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  C.  L.  Flint,  H.  Carey  Lea,  James 
Parton,  C.  P.  Cranch,  Gaston  Fay,  Russell  Stuigis,  Jr., 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Phoebe  Gary,  and 
Gail  Hamilton.  Its  London  correspondent  has  been,  all  along, 
Edward  Dicey,  while  Augusts  Laugel  is  supposed  to  fulfil  a  like 
duty  in  Paris,  With  few  exceptions  the  Nation's  articles  have 
been  anonymous,  and  most  of  our  names  are  taken  from  a  list 
published  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  We  have  men- 
tioned but  a  fraction  of  the  list  then  given,  and  though  its  corps 
of  writers  is  undoubtedly  kr  more  extended  and  complete  now 
than  then,  the  Nation  has  never  again  referred  to  them,  and,  in 
fact,  has  never  referred  to  its  own  management  and  prospects, 
in  any  way  whatever,  more  than  a  half-dozen  times  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence ;  presenting  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  a  notable  contrast  to  the  Round  Table,  which  used  to  in- 
dulge habitually  in  '*  a  few  words  personal,"  every  month  or  two, 
and  keep  the  public  informed  "  how  it  was  getting  along." 
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We  have  been  thus  minute  and  explicit  in  presenting  these 
perhaps  trifling  facts  in  regard  to  the  two  papers,  because  they  of 
themselves  serve  in  part  to  explain  wherein  they  differ,  and  also 
to  render  more  intelligible  the  remarks  which  we  propose  to  o6fer 
concerning  them.  A  writer  of  two  years  ago,  in  malting  a  com- 
parison, likened  them,  somewhat  fancifully,  to  the  two  sexes,  but 
yet  said  much  of  truth  in  remarking : 

"  The  Round  Table,  with  its  charming  toilette,  its  precocious 
pretensions,  its  gossiping  habit,  its  spasmodic  course,  its  fascina- 
ting fickleness,  its  superficial  smartness,  and  its  unorganic  politics, 
surely  belongs  to  the  fair  and  tender  sisterhood.  While  the  Na- 
tion, indifFerent  to  costume,  broader  and  deeper  in  philosophies, 
stronger  in  purpose  and  in  grasp,  learned  beyond  usefulness,  and 
dignified  often,  if  not  almost,  to  dullness,  oScfs  both  the  strong 
and  the  weak  points  of  the  Adam-ic  side  of  the  race.  «  •  * 
The  two  papers  are  certainly  quite  dissimilar,  each  having  strong 
characteristics ;  each  with  striking  merits,  each  with  as  pro- 
nounced defects.  The  Nation  is  clearly  working  into  the  first 
place,  for  it  is  built  on  broader  foundations — it  sweeps  over  a 
wider  field  j  it  touches  more  nearly  the  real  American  thought 
and  heart  in  politics — the  Round  Table  being  prone  from  the 
start  to  that  peculiar  sort  of  American  political  thinking  and  acting 
for  which  there  is  no  more  expressive  word  than  McClellanism, 
while  the  Nation,  disappointing  the  extreme  one-ideaism  and  im- 
practicabihty  of  some  of  its  founders,  yet  stands  sturdily  for  all 
that  is  wise  and  generous  and  independent  and  liberal  in  our  po- 
litical progress,  and  it  has  more  nearly  found  its  field  and  its 
power,  and  the  instrumentalities  for  working  both,  alike  to  the 
advantage  of  itself  and  the  public.  But  the  Round  Table  is  no 
despicable  rival ;  it  has  some  charming  ways  of  its  own ;  and  it 
is  the  first  of  the  two  to  get  on  to  a  self-supporting  footing." 

The  "  first  place,"  into  which  the  Nation  was  said  to  be  work- 
ing, two  years  ago,  it  long  ago  gained.  It  holds  it  to-day  all  the 
more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  two  papers  came  gradually 
to  trench  each  upon  the  field  of  the  other,  and  by  this  means 
enabled'a  sharper  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  them.  At 
the  time  when  the  remarks  above  quoted  were  written,  one 
might  sot  unfiiirly  describe  the  two,  in  a  broadly  general  way,  by 
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calling  the  Nation  a  political  journal  which  touched  on  liteiaCure, 
and  the  Round  Table  a  Itteraiy  journal  which  touched  on  politics. 
Today  the  distinction  cannot  as  plainly  be  drawn.  In  this  prog- 
ress toward  one  another,  the  Nation  has  gained  more  by  becom- 
ing *'  literary,"  than  the  Round  Table  has  by  becoming  "  polit- 
ical." An  observation  of  the  course  pursued  by  each  in  regard 
to  public  matters  will  show  the  correctness  of  this  latter  remark. 
Both  papers  set  out  with  the  idea  of  being  **  independent  in  all 
things."  The  Nation,  however,  rec<^nizing  the  ftct  that  polit- 
ical parties  are  necessities,  and  that  reforms  muet,  after  ail,  be 
worked  out  through  their  agency,  allied  itself  to  the  party  with 
whose  ideas  it  felt  most  in  sympathy.  But  while  avowing  .its 
Republican  principles,  it  has  always  been  absolutely  independent  of 
party  influence, — a  thing  which  we  do  not  believe  can  be  truly  said 
of  any  other  journal  in  the  country, — and  has  shocked  the  sensibil- 
ities of  its  political  friends  again  and  again,  by  its  audacious  expo 
sures  of  Republican  corruption  and  iniqui^.  Turning  its  back 
altogether  upon  the  Democrats,  as  on  beings  without  hope,  it  has 
fought  with  all  its  might  to  make  the  Republican  party  respectable  -, 
lashing  with  its  "  whip  of  scorpions  "  the  knaves  and  imbeciles 
and  *'  war  horses,"  and  exposing  by  its  potent  logic  the  villainy, 
or  the  recklessness,  or  the  silliness  of  their  schemes  and  plans. 
T^is  course  has  gained  for  it  the  enmity  of  many,  but  the  respect  of 
all.  The  Round  Table,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  have  no  party 
preferences  whatever  ;  it  was  to  "  censure  the  bad  and  praise  the 
good,  wherever  found."  At  first  this  plan  answered  well  enough, 
though  it  gave  rise  to  many  amusii^  contradictions.  When  the 
paper  suspended  publication,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  though  it 
gave  the  "uncertain  financial  future"  as  the  reason  of  its  action, 
most  people  believed — spite  of  its  assertion  to  the  contrary— that 
its  stoppage  was  occasioned  by  the  usual  cause,— failure  to  pay 
expenses.  The  real  difficulty — which  wc  think  has  not  before 
been  published — was  a  dis^eement  between  the  conductors  as 
to  the  political  course  the  paper  should  pursue,— one  wishing  it  to 
support  Lincoln,  the  other  McClellan,  and  as  neither  was  willing  to 
let  the  paper  go  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  its  publication  was  sus- 
pended. The  plan,  we  say,  was  for  a  time  tolerably  succesful,  be- 
cause the  political  clement  of  the  paper  was  a  subordinate  one,  and 
its  many  other  excellencies  made   up  for   defects  in  this  respect. 
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When,  however,  influenced  apparently  by  the  success  of  the 
Nation,  it  prefixed  *'  Politics  "  to  it8  heading,  and  brought  this 
department  into  prominence,  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  became 
evident.  It  attempted  to  gain  political  influence,  while  it  ignored 
parties  entirely.  This  being  an  impossibility,  it  woefully  failed 
therein.  It  boldly  presented  to  the  public  its  weakest  side  for 
comparison  with  the  Nation's  strongest  i  and  in  consequence  has 
bad  to  take  the  second  place  ever  since.  Its  political  course  has 
been  evidently  shaped  by  that  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  obliged 
to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  opponents  of  that  paper,  and  so  has 
inclined  somewhat  toward  the  Democracy.  Yet  it  has  never 
cared — or  dared  f — to  take  a  position  in  regard  to  that  party  sim- 
ilar to  the  Nation's  position  in  regard  to  its  opponent.  The 
Round  Table  has  never  been  a  Democratic  journal,  though  it  for 
a  time  fevored  the  election  of  Seymour,  and  has  always  opposed 
the  congressional  policy  respecting  the  South.  Tha  only  rational 
explanation  of  its  erratic  course  is  the  one  above  offered  ;  that 
its  "  policy  "  is  simply  to  oppose  the  Nation,  The  best  kind  of 
'•'•  independence  "  is  not  indicated,  as  the  Round  Table  seems  to 
suppose,  because  a  journal  is  at  the  same  time  considered  by  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  favor  different  parties.  People  are  not  con- 
tented with  negatives }  nor  do  tbey  respect  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Politically,  then,  the  Round  Table  has  been 
singularly  weak  and  ineffective  j  has  won  the  enmity  of  some, 
the  contempt  of  very  many,  and  the  respect  of  none. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  other  things  to  the  paper  be- 
sides its  politics.  Its  critical  and  social  essays ;  its  remarks  on 
national  affairs,  institutions,  and  manners ;  its  book  reviews  and 
an  critiques,  all  deserve  praise,  in  general,  for  their  ability  and 
interest ;  and  they  go  iax  towards  overbalancing  the  many  blem- 
ishes of  the  paper  in  other  directions.  That  it  has  been  guilty 
of  very  many  errors  in  taste  and  judgment  no  one  can  deny. 
Perhaps  among  the  worst  were  the  assertions  in  regard  to  "  Drunk- 
enness among  Women,"  which,  with  others  not  quite  as  bad,  nat- 
urally exposed  it  to  the  chaise  of  *'  sensationalism."  Personal- 
ities, too,  have  sometimes  crept  in,  and  advertising  pufis  have 
not  been  altogether  unknown.  The  plan  on  which  the  paper 
was  conducted  for  the  first  six  months  of  1866  we  think  the  best ; 
and  the  changes  made  since  then  we  think  have  been  made  for 
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the  worse.  Not  but  that  the  paper  is  better  to-day  than  three 
years  ago,  but  that  it  is,  in  our  view,  ha  inferior  to  what  it  might 
have  been  had  the  old  order  of  things  been  retained  until  now. 
The  changes  in  heading  and  typography  have  hardly  improved  on 
the  old  model,  and  the  giving  up  of  the  title  page  to  advertise- 
ments— "a  profitable  vulgarism" — impairs  the  effect  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  fine  loolcing  paper.  A  love  of  change  is  the 
Round  Table's  great  fault.  We  have  mentioned  its  varied  head- 
ings and  typographical  '*  improvements."  The  quality  of  its 
paper,  even,  varies  almost  from  month  to  month.  The  succes- 
sive numbers  are  of  unequal  merit :  one  being  brilliant,  lively  and 
entertaining  throughout,  another  wholly  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 
Certain  subjects,  too,  are  pressed  upon  public  attention,  week 
after  week,  and  then  dropped  altogether.  Thus,  the  short-com- 
ings and  defects  of  democracy  were  ventilated  for  a  while  by  a  series 
sharp  and  incisive  articles ;  again,  minority  representation  was 
stoutly  urged  ;  then  negro  suffrage  was  tilted  against,  and  so  on. 
Restless,  spasmodic,  brilliant,  fickle,  the  Round  Table  gives  an  im- 
pression that  young  men  control  it,  and  no  matter  how  often  it 
declares  its  writers  to  be  mostly  well  advanced  in  life,  this  im- 
pression continues  to  prevail. 

The  very  opposite  in  this  respect,  stands  the  Nation.  There 
is  an  air  of  age  and  authority  and  reliability  in  all  that  it  says. 
Its  careful  and  scholarly  mode  of  expression,  its  thorough  knowl- 
edge, and  quiet  wisdom,  causes  us  to  accept  its  dictums  without 
a  question.  From  the  first  it  has  marched  steadily  on,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.  Without  interruption,  without  violent  change 
of  principle  or  policy,  without  a  moment's  wavering  in  the  path 
confidently  marked  out  for  it,  it  has  won  friends  and  supporters 
from  all  parties  and  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  to-day  recog- 
nized by  all  candid  men  as  the  most  crediuble  exponent  of  Amer- 
ican  journalism. 

That  the  newspapers  of  the  country  have  from  the  outset  done 
all  in  their  power  to  injure  the  two  papers,  is  a  thing  more  natu- 
ral than  creditable.  They  tried  at  first  to  ignore  their  existence, 
prophesied  their  early  decease,  and  mentioned  them,  if  at  all, 
with  ill-natured  scorn,  "  The  self-conscious  cant  of  these  two 
weeklies  has  come  to  be  unendurable,"  The  proprietors  of  the 
Round   Table  were  pretentious  "  boys,"  and  the  Nation's  name 
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was  varied  to  stag-Nation,  doe-Nation,  halluci-Nation,  and  so  on. 
Each  paper  was  losing  an  immense  amount  of  money,  and  publi- 
cation was  about  to  be  suspended  in  consequence.  All  that  envy 
and  hatred  and  malice  could  do  by  way  of  injury  was  done,  aod 
fortunately  done  in  vain.  However  distasteful  these  two  papers 
may  still  be  to  the  other  journals  which  make  up  the  Press,  thdr 
existence  and  subsuntial  prosperity  are  no  longer  called  in  ques- 
tion. Each  has  a  circulation  of  about  seven  thousand ;  the 
Round  Table  taking  the  lead  somewhat  in  this  respect,  and  being 
perhaps  a  greater  financial  success  than  the  other.  In  the  rare 
cases  in  which  either  journal  is  referred  to  by  the  other,  the 
polite  manifestation  of  lofty  contempt  is  very  amusing  to  an  out- 
sider ;  but  while  that  of  the  Nation  must  be  felt  by  its  rival,  that 
of  the  Round  Table  is  too  evidently  *' made  up  "  to  have  any 
effect  whatever. 

The  Nation  of  course  has  had  its  faults.  It  was  too  heavy  at 
the  outset,  and  its  ponderous  dullness  repelled  many.  It  has  some- 
times defended  what  most  people  take  to  be  fallacies.  In  literary 
matters  it  is  coldly  critical  to  an  extent  which  is  unendurable 
among  admirers  of  "  genial "  criticism.  Perhaps  it  errs  on  the 
side  of  severity, — it  has  seemed  so  to  us  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
we  happened  to  be  interested, — yet  it  errs  on  the  right  side  if  at 
all,  and  no  one  ever  doubts  that  its  strictures  are  honestly  given. 
Its  praise,  when  bestowed,  is  praise  indeed.  The  charge  has  been 
made — and  justly — that  the  paper  has  no  fine  enthusiasm  of  its 
own.  Far  from  being  a  fault,  we  consider  this  to  be  one  of  its 
greatest  excellencies, — an  excellency  of  which  the  Round  Table, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  also  partakes.  The  country  has  bad  too  much 
of  "  enthusiasm  "  in  its  legislation  and  literature.  "  Eloquence  " 
and  "  oratory  "  and  "  noble  sentiments  "  and  "  brilliant  addresses  " 
and  **  stirring  appeals  "  have  too  long  been  used  to  conceal  the 
want  of  more  essential  things.  The  sound  and  fury  of  public 
speakers  and  writers  too  often  signify  nothing.  It  is  high  time 
that  there  should  be  a  check  to  this  "  enthusiastic "  tendency, 
and  the  Nation  has  in  some  measure  supplied  one.  Its  calm 
reasoning,  clear  It^c  and  cool  judgment  are  terribly  demoralizing 
to  enthusiasts,  and  unspeakably  distasteful  to  the  many  who  form 
their  opinions  from  passion  or  prejudice,  and  account  facts  of  no 
importance  in  shaping  their  arguments.     The  "  reformers,"  es- 
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pecially,  who  in  some  way  got  the  idea,  at  first,  that  the  Nation 
was  to  be  their  "  organ,"  bitterly  acknowledge  their  mistake,  and 
hate  the  paper  with  a  truly  theologic  hatred. 

As  remarked  at  the  outset,  oui  two  papers  are  unlike  in  many 
respects.  One  is  in  most  ways  far  superior  to  the  other.  Neither 
is  free  from  faults.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  or  can 
be  said  against  either  or  both,  both  are  worthy  of  much.  Both 
have  fought  bravely  and  honestly  in  behalf  of  higher  standards 
in  society  and  letters.  Both  have  encouraged  the  public  taste, 
and  the  critical  spirit  which  supports  it.  And  both  have  exhib- 
ited that  independence,  and  tolerance,  and  broadness  of  view,  which 
hare  won  for  them  a  position  far  superior  to  any  before  accorded 
to  journals  this  side  the  Atlantic. 


NICE. 

[■  n't  it  gnein  >"  ibe  Mftly  taid, 

At  we  (trolled  thiongh  the  Ptrk  one  day  in  Jane, — 
One  gloriou  inminei  afternoon, 
When  tke  beci  were  humming  ■  plemnt  tune, 
And  the  blooming  ruaei  wen  itd. 


Not  "  granite,"  nor  "  limejtone,' 

Not  "  opil  "  not  "  qoarti "  nor  ' 

Not  any  name  from  all  the  Hit 

Which  we  read  of  cyoj  day. 

"amethpt," 

•cbiit 

no!notqdte» 

When  She  and 

I  huteaed  to 

hard-hearted  wai  I 

breath  otct  worthlen  none, 

I  were  together,  alone  j 

■  make  reply: 

*■  Nice  I     Why,  it'i  qnlte  delightful,  my  dear  I 
And  why  mult  it  ens  come  to  an  end  f 
Toti'Te  ilwayi  laid  I  might  be  your  fnend, 
Come,  now,    .     .     ."    Aha  [  do  yon  compnliend  I 
SbeuidVci.    WuntitqaeetF 
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GEORGE    ARNOLD. 

/^EORGE  ARNOLD  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  Knowing 
him  only  in  his  writings,  I  yet  held  him  as  a  sort  of  personal 
acquaintance,  and  when  he  died  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  friend. 
In  the  taint  hope  that  what  is  here  said  may  in  some  way  influ- 
ence the  publishers  in  charge  of  the  matter  to  issue  the  last  two 
volumes  of  bis  writings, — long  since  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
often  announced  in  private  as  about  to  appear, — this  brief  sketch 
is  now  produced.  At  the  same  time  it  is  believed  that,  though 
the  class  of  readers  to  whom  it  is  directly  addressed  are  probably 
unacquainted  with  its  subject  even  by  reputation,  they  may  not  be 
altogether  uninterested  in  what  is  now  told  concerning  him. 

He  was  one  of  that  coterie  of  clever  young  journalists  which 
flourished  in  New  York,  some  eight  years  ago,  and  which  the 
establishment  of  Vanity  Fair  helped  in  a  measure  to  form.  Its 
members  took  pride  in  their  title  of  "  Bohemians," — a  term  at 
that  time  free  from  the  reproach  which  in  these  latter  days  has 
fallen  upon  it, — and  attracted  together  by  a  similarity  of  tastes 
and  interests,  were  happy  in  the  society  and  companionship  of 
one  another.  But  of  them  all,  perhaps  Arnold  vras  the  best  be- 
loved, for  his  frank  and  generous  nature  and  his  capacity  for  draw- 
ing out  the  good  points  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  were  alike 
irresistible.  Friends  he  made  everywhere,  and  those  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  know  him  best  were  the  ones  who  liked  him 
most.  It  happens  to  few  men,  dead  at  thirty,  to  be  so  sincerely 
mourned  by  so  many  personal  friends  and  literary  admirers,  as 
received  the  news  of  his  death,  three  years  ago,  "  as  the  one  great 
sorrow  of  their  lives," 

Versatility  may  perhaps  be  called  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  and  which  he  so  well  represented. 
He  was  ready  for  all  kinds  of  literary  labor  for  which  there  was  a 
demand,  and  he  could  excel  in  all.  Tales,  sketches,  essays, 
poems,  comic  or  satirical  verse,  editorials,  art  critiques,  book  re- 
views, jokes  and  pointed  paragraphs,  all  flowed  with  equal  facility 
from  his  pen.  There  was  hardly  a  periodical  in  the  city  to  which 
he  did  not  contribute,  one  might  almost  say,   so  widely  scattered 
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were  his  productions,  and  so  different  the  characters  of  the  pub- 
lications in  which  they  appeared.  Disregarding  in  this  way  the 
usual  means  for  the  making  of  a  "  reputation,"  and  writing  to 
please  himself  and  be  independent  of  the  world,  he  was  careless 
of  the  &tc  of  his  articles,  which  he  sold  to  the  most  convenient 
purchaser,  or  gave  away  to  his  editorial  friends.  Despising  all 
cant  about  about  the  "  nobleness  of  labor  "  he  was  yet  industri- 
ous from  necessity,  and  produced  a  vast  amount  of  creditable 
literary  work  j  much  of  it  of  an  ephemeral  character,  to  be  sure, 
'*  for  in  journalism,  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  article  thereof ;" 
— much  of  it  of  a  trifling  kind  whose  popularity  still  keeps  it 
afloat  in  the  newspapers,  unaccredited  to  its  author  who  never 
cared  to  claim  it ;  and  much,  which  in  the  permanent  form  in  which 
his  friend  Winter  has  so  tastefully  presented  it,  will  for  a  time, 
we  hope  a  long  time,  endure. 

Successful  as  he  was  in  other  literary  walks,  it  is  for  his  poems 
and  his  humorous  productions  that  he  wilt  be  remembcred,if  remem- 
bered he  is,  by  the  generation  which  is  to  come.  The  severest 
critic  cannot  deny  that  he  was  a  remarkably  graceful  versifier ; 
and  to  mc  he  always  seemed  a  poet.  From  the  numberless  vol- 
umes of  ** poems "  which,  alas!  are  every  day  appearing, inflicting 
in  that  name  upon  a  suffering  world  dreary  doggerel,  or  ready 
rhyme  may  be,  or  even  pleasant  verse,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a 
book  like  his,  and  to  recognize  the  genuine  poetry  inspired  by 
''  the  divine  fire  of  genius."  It  is  not  mi^niiicent,  or  grand,  or 
lofty  ;  it  is  even  wanting  in  that  '*  shaping  spirit  o(  imagination  " 
which  we  should  like  to  find ;  but  it  is  natural,  it  is  graceful,  it  is 
sympathetic ;  few,  I  think,  can  read  it  without  being  reminded 
of  some  past  experience,  thought  or  aspiration  of  their  own. 
"For  myself,  I  am  never  tired  when  at  leisure,  of  reading  over 
these  poems,  and  of  subjecting  myself  to  their  subtle  fascination 
and  almost  indefinable  attraction.  Perhaps  the  uppermost  sen- 
timent on  leaving  them  is  almost  one  of  melancholy  and  offender 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  bright  young  spirit  who  produced  them  ; 
though  this  vein  of  sadness  is  rarely  prominent  and  might  escape 
the  careless  reader  altogether.  Our  poet  was  no  sickly  senti- 
mentalist, but  a  man  who  believed  in  making  the  best  of  the 
world  while  he  lived  in  it,  and  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
men  and   of  things.      Yet  there  were  doubtless  times  when  he 
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felt,  as  many  other  men  have  felt  before  and  since,  that  the  sum 
of  life  was  contained  in  the  four  lines  which  he  calls  *^  An  Auto- 
biography :" 

"  I  wii  bi>m  lome  time  ago,  bat  I  knov  not  why  t 
I  have  lived, — I  hardlji  know  eitbcr  how  or  when  : 
Same  time  ot  laotha,  I  luppoae,  I  ihall  dk  j 
Bnt  where,  how,  or  when,  I  neither  Icnow  nor  care  T 

A  wrong  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  man  by  one  who  knew 
him  from  his  poems  only,  or  rather  from  particular  ones  which 
might  be  selected,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  want  of 
space,  I  refrain  from  quoting  by  themselves  some  which  I  take  to 
be  his  best,  and  can  only  offer  a  few  brief  verses  in  their  place. 
"Laziness"  never  found  a  better  expression  than  in  thefoUowit^ 
little  trifle  under  that   name  : 

"  My  wiodow  Gutuin  iweepi 

To  and  fto  in  the  laiy  breeie, 

Ai  lea-weedi  iwing  and  iwiy  ia  the  deepa 

Of  lonchem  lummei  leit. 

The  laiy  tunahine  aleepi 

On  the  rOie  and  inow  of  the  apple  tieet, 

And  luy  ipring  my  tpicit  itiepi 

In  a  lotot-dmiii  of  ate." 

This,  about  "  Gold  and  Purple,"  is  a  pretty  &ncy : 

<*Id  thii  little,  old'faihioned  girdeo  of  mine. 

Poppies,  and  pink*,  and  paoiiei  growj 
yellow  of  gold  and  purple  of  wine 

Within  theic  dostering  blouomi  glow; 
And  ■  purple  ribbon  ie  fluttering  there, 
From  tangled  ringlet!  of  golden  hiir. 

I  love  the  paniiet,  poppies,  and  pinks. 

Their  glitcening  eyei  with  the  dewdrope  wet : 
1  loK  them, — bnt  in  the  garden,  methinka. 
There  ia  something  that  I  love  better  yet  j 
For  a  purple  ribbon  Ii  fluttering  there. 
From  tangled  Iretiei  of  golden  bair." 

And  this,  called  "  Foul  Weather/'  is  an  example  of  bis  occa- 
sional mournful  strain : 
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"  Tbe  rain  opon  the  (odden  gna, 

Ii  belting,  beidng,  wearily ; 
Gii;  doadi  of  miiC,  like  phintDini,  put. 
And  rhe  ailc,  vm  wind  waili  drtarily. 
And  it  bring  to  mc,  (com  the  ibore  afar. 
The  dirp  of  cheioifon  the  oucei  bat. 

My  heart,  within  my  tevered  breait. 

It  beidng,  belting  wearily. 
And  memory,  with  i  ud  nnreU, 

Willi  throngb  is  chimben  drearily, 
Till  I  almoit  wijh  chit  the  turf  ifir 
Were  linging  my  dirge  on  the  outer  bar." 

It  was  as  "  McArone,"  the  wonderful  war  correspondent 
and  irresistible  humorist,  however,  that  Arnold  was  best  known ; 
for  his  poems,  though  widely  read  and  copied,  were  generally  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  so  were  not  identi£ed  as  belonging  to 
him,  or  to  any  one  man,  by  the  majority  of  their  readers.  With 
the  letters  it  was  different,  for  every  one  who  read  them — and 
■  who  did  not  ? — rightly  judged  the  Chevalier  McArone,  whoever 
he  was,  to  be  a  remarkably  clever  humorist ;  and  thus  his  as- 
sumed name  came  to  be  better  known  than  his  real  one,  as  not 
infrequently  happens.  McArone  began  his  career  in  the  fall  of 
i860  as  the  Italian  war  correspondent  of  Vanity  /iz;r,  burlesquing 
in  this  way  the  egotistical  "  letters  from  Italy  "  which  Dumas 
was  printing  in  his  paper  at  Paris.  The  aim  of  these  letters  is  to 
excite  laughter  by  their  preposterous  absurdity  and  sublime  ego- 
tism, and  in  this  they  arc  successful,  rendering  prominent  as  they 
do  the  characteristic  idea  of  American  humor— exaggeration. 
After  '■*■  holding  down  a  mine  "  at  the  battle  of  Farobanc,  eating 
peanuts  with  Garibaldi  at  Caprera,  drinking  cocktails  with  Pius 
Ninth,  blowing  out  of  the  water  Francis  IPs  private  war  vessel 
at  Olordi,  and  accomplishing  numerous  other  impossible  feats, 
McArone  sets  sail  from  Suampi,  with  a  fleet  provided  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  safely  landing  on  the  coast  of  Indiana,  prepares 
to  attend  to  our  own  little  contest.  As  ubiquitous  and  omni- 
present as  Beauregard  himself,  he  is  with  all  the  different  armies, 
and  ranges  about  from  Washington  to  Gnashville,  as  occasion 
may  require  ;  everywhere  familiar  with  the  highest  officials,  who 
invariably  seek  his  advice  and  for  whom  he  plans  all  the  success- 
ful battles  and  stratagems,   and  always  oblivious  of  his  own  cool 
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conceit  and  lofty  impudence.  Yet  beneath  this  chaiF  the  reader 
can  often  detect  the  shrewd  ideas  and  genuine  beliefs  of  the  wri- 
ter in  regard  to  the  matters  and  things  which  he  jests  about.  His 
"  Romance  of  the  War,"  which  ran  through  ten  weeks  of  Fatiity 
Fairy  leaving  some  one  of  its  characters  in  a  fearfully  perilous 
position  at  the  close  of  each  week,  from  which  be  is  duly  res- 
cued at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  was  perhaps  as  ludicrous  a 
thing  as  the  war  produced,  and  has  lost  little  of  its  point  even 
now.  The  charm  of  his  wit,  as  of  his  poetry  and  in  fact  of  all 
he  wrote,  is  its  freedom  and  naturalness,  and  the  absence  of  those 
cacographic  absurdities  which  give  such  an  air  of  constraint  to 
the  productions  of  several  of  our  humorists.  His  humor  was  not 
forced,  nor  was  he  obliged  to  adopt  a  clumsy  form  of  expression 
to  help  it  through.  Typc^raphical  wit  has  been  so  common  of 
late,  that  it  is  relief  to  be  freed  from  it  occasionally,  as  tn  a  case 
like  this. 

^^  Esse  quam  Vtderi"  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  rule  of 
Arnold's  life,  as  shown  by  his  writii^s  and  actions  ;  and  this  in  a 
measure  explains  the  remarkable  hold  which  he  had  upon  the  af- 
fections of  his  friends,  and  the  belief  which  they  all  so  firmly 
cherish  that  he  was  a  far  greater  man  than  the  works  he  left 
would  indicate.  He  was  genuine  in  every  way.  All  who  were 
about  him  knew  it.  Most  who  read  his  works  must  feel  it.  And 
a  genuine  man  is  a  thing  so  rare  that  when  found  he  may  well  be 
admired.  In  all  that  he  did  he  was  simple,  natural,  like  himself. 
He  had  high  aspirations,  as  every  man  "not  hopelessly  imbnited 
like  the  clod  "  must  have,  but  he  worked  in  a  quiet  way,  tr}'ing  to 
deserve  rather  than  to  acquire,  and  for  literary  fame  and  reputa- 
tion as  commonly  gained  he  entertained  a  cordial  contempt. 
He  would  hardly  have  been  a  stand  man  at  college, — if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive  of  a  nature  like  his  submitting  to  college  rules 
and  regulations  at  all,  for  he  never  went  to  school, — nor  would  he 
on  the  other  hand  have  been  a  prize  man  of  any  sort,  unless  may 
be  by  chance.  It  may  even  be  doubted  if  he  would  have  been 
very  popular  in  the  college  sense,  for  he  hated  commonplace, 
once  and  always,  and  in  college  society  he  would  perhaps  have 
found  more  to  satirize  than  to  enjoy.  Conventionalities,  too, 
were  irksome  to  his  free  and  independent  spirit,  and  on  this  account 
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he  was  no  doubt  often  misunderstood  by  people  of  the  stricter 
sort,  and  by  those — and  their  number  is  not  few — who  were 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

But  among  his  fellows  in  New  York — that  little  band  which 
death  has  so  relentlessly  thinned — no  man  was  better  beloved ; 
among  literary  men  everywhere  no  one  received  a  warmer  welcome. 
His  misfortunes  did  not  affect  his  outward  gaycty,  for  *'his  sad- 
ness was  for  himself ;  his  cheerfulness  was  for  others."  He  was 
merry  and  light-hearted  before  his  friends,  whatever  happened. 
He  had  a  kind  look  and  a  pleasant  word  for  all.  In  talent  versa- 
tile, in  manner  accomplished,  in  character  noble,  generous,  and 
good,  George  Arnold  was  a  man  of  no  common  order,  a  man 
whose  like  will  not  soon  come  again.  The  future  may  perhaps 
forget  him,  but  hosts  of  friends  who  knew  him  but  to  love  him 
will  long  keep  his  memory  green. 


POT  BOILERS. 

npHE  somewhat  singubr  Hot  that  most  men  prefer  to  be 
thought  witty  rather  than  wise,  has  been  often  remarked  upon, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  escape  the  notice  even  of  superficial  obser- ' 
vers  of  human  character.  A  man  will  resent  the  idea  that  he  is 
unable  to  see  through  a  joke  or  appreciate  a  humorous  remark, 
who  will  pass  unnoticed  the  most  direct  charges  against  his 
knowledge,  judgment  or  sagacity.  Perhaps  one  explanation  is, 
that  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  these  latter  (qualities  is  ca[>able 
of  direct  demonstration,  while  his  ability  to  enjoy  things  witty  or 
ludicrous  is  not  to  be  established  by  argument.  Then,  too,  this 
ability  is  more  often  regarded  as  the  direct  gift  of  nature,  while 
those  more  practical  qualities  arc  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  ac- 
quisitions ;  and,  by  an  odd  contradiction,  men  are  apt  to  rate  at  a 
higher  value  their  natural  endowments,  than  the  accomplishments 
won  by  their  own  personal  exertions. 

No  exact  or  satisfactory  definition  of  the  two  qualities  called  wit 
and  humor  has  ever  yet  been  discovered.  They  arc  by  nature 
indefinable,  and  this,  with  their  being  often  combined  together, 
has  confused  people's  ideas,  and  given  rise  to  the  impression  that 
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the  two  words  are,  after  all,  synonymous,  and  representative  of 
but  a  single  notion.  Without  doubt  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  distinguish  which  (Quality  is  the  ruling  one  in  the  many  cases 
where  both  are  combined  ;  to  determine  absolutely  whether  the 
witty  or  the  humorous  element  predominates  ;  yet  it  is  easy  to 
show  by  example  that  the  two  things  are  in  essence  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Wit  is  more  common  and  more  often 
appreciated  than  humor.  Women  arc  often  witty,  and  even 
children  can  enjoy  a  bright  remaric  i  but  children  want  the  humor- 
ous sense  alt<^ethcr,  and  women  are  endowed  with  it  but  slightly 
in  the  rare  cases  where  they  possess  it  at  all.  The  number  of 
men,  too,  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  humorous  side  of 
life,  is  surprisingly  large,  though  we  are  told  it  is  less  now  than 
formerly.  It  is  terrible  to  notice  the  stolid  composure  with  which 
such  witness  the  most  ludicrous  incidents,  or  receive  the  drollest 
narrations.  Nothing  adds  such  a  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  humor 
as  sympathy,  and  nothing  is  so  disagreeable  to  a  humorous  man 
as  to  have  his  own  or  another's  broadly  comical  sayings  fall  upon 
unsympathizing  ears.  It  is  not  simply  the  dislike  of  having  his 
effort  unappreciated  that  vexes  him — for  a  man  is  conscious  of 
that  feeling  after  every  unmerited  failure  ; — it  is  rather  a  senti- 
ment of  disgust  and  contemptuous  pity  that  such  beings  can  exist 
at  all  and  remain  unconscious  of  the  pleasantest  side  of  life. 

The  absence  of  the  humorous  sense  does  not  necessarily  imply 
stupidity,  since  wit  may  exist  independently  of  it,  and  very  often 
does  so  exist— quite  notably  in  the  case  of  women,  as  remarked 
before.  A  mind  unable  to  comprehend  any  species  of  joke,  how- 
ever i  unable  to  be  moved  by  the  most  brilliant  sally  or  the  sharp- 
est retort ;  unable  to  detect  satire  or  sarcasm ;  unable  to  grasp  at 
the  same  instant  the  double  ideas  which  certain  words  or  actions 
suggest,  may  not  unreasonably  be  called  dull.  The  one  pos- 
sessed of  it  may  be  wise,  learned,  profound,  but  be  can  never 
become  an  agreeable  companion  to  those  differently  constituted. 
If  he  recognizes  and  accepts  his  own  condition,  bis  lack  of  ap- 
preciation, although  exceedingly  disagreeable,  for  the  reason  before 
given,  may  be  pardoned  him,  as  being  beyond  his  control.  But 
if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  not  only  does  not  recc^nize  bis 
condition  but  actually  conceives  that  he  is  capable  of  sustalrung 
actively  the  character  of  a  wit  or  humorist,  he  becomes  90  su- 
perlatively exasperating  as  to  be  altogether  unendurable. 
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The  moumfulness  of  his  mirth,  the  solemnity  of  his  jests,  the 
kbonousness  of  his  wit,  are  horrible.  He  expects  us  to  be 
amused  with  the  very  ghosts  and  skeletons  of  jokes,  the  ghastly 
simulacra  of  things  comic  and  humorous.  He  mistakes  abuse 
for  satire,  and  slander  for  sarcasm.  He  thinks  that  cacography 
must  of  itself  be  funny,  and  a  new  meaning,  wrenched  from  a 
word  by  the  aid  of  parentheses,  italics  and  capital  letters,  the 
acme  of  refined  and  subtle  wit.  He  drags  up  from  deserved 
oblivion  the  most  aged  and  threadbare  puns,  and  presents  them 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  done  the  world  service.  And  he 
takes  for  applause  the  contemptuous  jeers  which  his  inane  and 
vapid  displays  elicit  from  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  wit- 
ness them. 

The  same  principle  which  causes  deaf  people,  while  conversing 
with  others,  to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  has  its  effect  upon 
him,  and  induces  the  conviction  that  most  of  his  smart  sayings 
arc  beyond  the  depth  of  other  people  and  so  need  explanation ! 
If  we  considered  him  disagreeable  when  passive,  for  his  lack  of 
appreciation,  and  unendurable  when  active,  for  his  presumption, 
what  shall  we  call  the  feeling  which  rises  within  us  when  he 
dares  to  offer  "  explanations  "  of  his  empty  comicalities  ?  Surely 
the  force  of  impudence  can  no  further  go.  The  sublimity  of 
his  conceit  is  now  ridiculous,  and  we  laugh  ;  so  that,  in  a  certain 
sense  he  does  become  an  exceedingly  humorous  character,  after 
all.  The  temptation  to  explain  a  joke,  however,  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  it  is  yielded  to  by  those  who  really  know  better,  and 
who  appreciate  its  absiu-dity  in  the  case  of  others.  For  such  to 
be  detected  in  the  act  which  their  consciences  condemn,  is  humil- 
iating in  the  extreme ;  and  no  tendency  should  be  more  sharply 
guarded  against  than  the  one  in  question. 

That  man  is  most  sincerely  to  be  pitied,  who,  by  some  chance 
sally  or  other  gaining  a  reputation  for  "  being  funny,"  allows  him- 
self to  be  dragged  into  some  position  or  office  which  only  a 
**  funny  man  "  can  satisfactorily  fill.  His  circumstances  are  most 
embarrassing.  The  sensation  that  '*  something  funny  "  is  ex- 
pected from  one,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  "wit  and  humor" 
must  be  fonhcoming,  is  disheartening  in  the  extreme.  No  mat- 
ter how  witty  a  man  may  really  be,  the  feeling  that  be  is  obliged 
to  say  "  something  smart "  is  inexpressibly  irksome.     When  a 
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man,  however,  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  is  impressed  with  this  belief,  his  condition  is  truly 
deplorable.  It  is  all  in  vain  that  he  disclaims  the  character 
of  a  wit  or  humorist,  that  be  relates  how  he  accepted  bis  position 
on  the  express  stipulation  that  no  jokes  were  to  be  expected,  that 
he  announces  at  tbc  outset  that  there  will  be  nothing  funny  about 
his  performance.  His  auditors  persist  in  regarding  this  as  in 
itself  a  prefatory  witticism,  and  lean  forward  with  the  same  restless 
expectancy  for  the  good  things  which  arc  to  follow.  If  they  find 
them  not,  they  are  utterly  merciless.  The  man  is  sullenly  con- 
demned without  a  dissenting  voice.  Of  all  uncharitable  assem- 
blages, that  which  expects  to  be  amused  and  is  not,  is  the  most  so. 
That  they  had  no  right  thus  to  expect,  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
They  did  expect  and  were  disappointed — and  so  without  a  word 
they  turn  upon  the  ofttimes  innocent  offender  and  rend  him  limb 
from  limb.  So  we  say  to  the  man  who  is  ut^ed  to  be  class-his- 
torian, or  jubilee-orator,  or  comic-editor,  or  to  accept  any  position 
which  presupposes  on  his  part  abundant  fun  and  ready-wit,  Do  not 
be  deceived  by  any  asseverations  that  from  you  "  nothing  very 
funny  "  will  be  expected,  or  think  that  a  disclaimer  on  your  part 
will  release  you  from  catering  acceptably  to  the  public  appetite. 
They  will  expect  what  is  "  customary,"  and  woe  betide  you  if  you 
fail  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  insatiate  maw ! 

We  are  not  sure  that  laughing  has  any  necessary  connection 
with  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  thing  in  the  comic  way,  for  every 
one  laughs  at  times,  and  the  most  stupid  people  are  apt  to  surpass 
all  others  in  this  respect.  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  note  some  out- 
ward manifestation  that  a  joke  is  appreciated,  and  laughter  is 
undoubtedly  the  medium  through  which  most  men  indicate  their 
enjoyment  of  the  bright  or  ludicrous.  The  assertion  that  none 
but  an  honest  man  can  laugh  freely  and  heartily  doubtless  deserves 
some  qualifications,  yet  it  is  certain  that  much  can  be  told  by  a 
close  observation  of  the  different  ways  in  which  men  give  out- 
ward expression  to  their  mirth.  Some  laughter  is  false  and  hol- 
low -,  some  is  genuine  and  sympathetic.  Some  men  laugh  with 
their  eyes  or  with  their  facial  muscles,  while  they  utter  no  loud 
sound }  others  fairly  bellow  their  delight,  while  their  faces  are  as 
impassive  as  masks }  others  still,  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
these  two,  and  "  laugh  all  over,"  as  it  is  said. 
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We  think  that  people  laugh  too  much,  while  they  really  enjoy 
laughable  things  too  little.  In  other  words>  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  laughter  that  is  altogether  meaningless.  Man  is  said 
to  be  the  only  animal  which  laughs  and  weeps,  not  because  no 
other  animal  can  go  through  these  operations, — for  the  hyena 
does  both  quite  naturally, — but  because  man  alone  is  conscious  of 
the  sentiments  which  cause  them.  Your  mechanical  laugher 
may  be  quite  an  agreeable  person — until  you  lind  him  out,  and 
notice  how  your  own  or  another's  most  stupid  remarks  are  re- 
warded with  the  same  amount  of  merriment  which  greets  the 
best  jokes  that  you  may  originate  or  repeat ;  then  you  cast  him 
off  in  disgust.  Quite  likely  too,  your  experience  causes  you  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  the  companionship  of  the  less  uproarious 
individual,  who  judges  with  a  little  more  discrimination  of  the 
place  "  where  the  laugh  comes  in  ■"  and  who  sympathizes  with 
you  in  the  belief,  that  of  the  many  minor  miseries  incidental  to 
our  present  terrestrial  abode,  not  the  least  harassing  is  that  which 
results  from  what  the  Scripture  aptly  likens  to  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot. 


CAPITAL  CRIMES. 
A  GREAT  many  worthy  and  intelligent  men,  and  a  great  many 
men  who  are  neither  worthy  nor  intelligent,  deserve  to  be  called 
to  summary  account  for  the  brutal  assaults  they  are  making  upon 
the  language,  by  their  habitual  misuse  of  capital  letters.  It  is  no 
light  thing  to  pervert  the  public  taste,  even  in  regard  to  a  matter  so 
little  considered  as  the  present,  and  those  who,  through  inexcusa- 
ble ignorance  or  carelessness,  are  guilty  of  it,  desecve  quite  as 
thorough  a  condemnation  as  the  verbal  trespassers  who  hrt  so 
badly  at  the  hands  of  Alford,  Moon  and  Gould.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  regulation  of  such  things  is  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  printer,  rather  than  the  writer,  and  may  be  safely  left  to  his 
discretion.  This  is  apparently  the  common  opinion,  however, 
and  the  number  of  manuscript  barbarities  which  the  compositor 
and  proof-reader  keep  from  seeing  the  light  must  be  beyond  com- 
putation ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  they  are 
apt  ofttimes  to  add  blunders  of  their  own. 
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There  are  errors  of  commission,  and  there  are  errors  of  omi^ 
sion,  in  the  use  of  capital  letters,  but  the  former  are  iar  more 
numerous.  There  arc  too  many  capitals  employed.  They  rise 
up  at  every  point  to  offend  the  eye  and  distract  the  mind.  And 
without  doubt  the  mistalces  in  the  opposite  direction  are  often  due 
to  the  di^ust  which  their  too  fre<^uent  appearance  excites.  Ex- 
tremes are  to  be  avoided,  but  of  the  two,  that  which  is  too 
sparing  in  the  use  of  capitals  is  least  to  be  censured.  Certain 
rules,  to  be  sure,  are  agreed  to  with  substantial  unanimity ; — such 
as  those  in  regard  to  the  first  word  after  a  full  stop,  the  first  vord 
of  a  verse,  names  of  persons  and  places,  "  the  pronoun  I^  and 
the  interjection  O  "; — but  beyond  this  there  is  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  opitiion,  and  everyone  judges  for  himself  what  words  are 
sufficiently  *'  important "  to  be  headed  with  a  capital.  The 
German  practice  of  beginning  all  substantives  with  capitals  and 
all  adjectives  with  small  letters,  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but 
nothing  else  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  Its  influence  may  be  traced 
in  the  superabundant  capitals  of  old  English  books, — so  far  at 
least  as  nouns  are  concerned, — and  even  in  the  writings  of  certain 
modern  authors  who  imitate  German  thought  and  expression. 

Some  people  seem  incapable  of  comprehending  the  fact  that 
the  same  ward  may  be  indicated  in  different  ways,  according  to  its 
change  in  meaning  or  position.  Printers,  especially,  fell  into  the 
habit  of  capitalizing,  on  all  occasions,  certain  words  which  should 
sometimes  be  made  to  commence  with  small  letters.  Such  words, 
in  the  present  locality,  for  instance,  are ;  college,  senior,  junior, 
sophomore,  freshman,  society,  faculty,  committee,  class,  chapel, 
commencement,  exercises,  exhibition,  officer,  orator,  professor, 
poet,  president,  secretary,  university,  and  many  others.  No  prin- 
ter who  does  much  college  work  ever  fails  of  beginning  the  above 
with  the  big  letters,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  employed 
in  most  of  the  copy  set  before  him,  and  in  cases  where  this  is 
not  so,  he  judges  it  to  be  an  oversight  of  the  writer,  and  follows 
out  his  *'  rule  "  as  usual.  "  Yale  College  "  we  would  indicate  as 
here,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word  "  college  "—whether 
substantive  or  adjective,  whether  applied  to  our  own  or  another 
institution — should  always  begin  with  a  big  C.  So  of  the  classes, 
it  is  better  to  employ  only  the  small  letters  in  designating  them, 
at  least  in  outside  writing.      In  that   intended   for  collie  eyes 
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alone,  it  is  perhaps  well  enough  to  make  the  class  idea  more 
prominent.  Our  own  usage  is  to  capitalize  the  words  distinctive 
of  class  only  when  they  arc  substantives.  Thus,  we  write  of  a 
Sophomore  who  disliked  sophomore  mathematics,  and  so  on. 
These  class  designations,  however,  deserve  to  be  honored  with 
capitals  more  than  do  any  of  the  others  cited  in  our  list ;  most  of 
which,  in  ordinary  print,  are  best  introduced  by  the  small  letters. 
A  writer  who  indicates  them  otherwise  would  lind  it  difficult  to 
offer  any  particular  reason  for  his  action,  if  one  were  required  of 
him.  The  example  set  by  the  college  catalogue,  in  capitalizing 
most  of  the  words  we  have  referred  to,  has  doubtless  exerted  an 
undue  influence  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  reason  before 
given,  that  people  do  not  distinguish  that  what  may  be  appropriate 
for  a  catalogue  or  a  special  treatise,  may  be  in  very  bad  taste  for 
ordinary  printed  productions. 

In  one  respect  we  think  the  usage  of  those  who  are  authorities 
in  this  matter  may  be  improved  upon ;  or  rather  we  favor  the 
direction  in  which  this  usage  is  plainly  tending.  We  refer  to 
the  derivatives  from  proper  names,  which  are  written  without 
capital  initials.  Prussic,  philippic,  damask,  bayonet,  cashmere, 
china,  galvanic,  japan  (verb),  are  ^miliar  examples  in  common 
use.  Many  more  deserve  to  be  added  to  their  number.  We  see 
no  reason  why  such  words,  which  have  really  no  local  or  personal 
significance,  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  different  and 
more  logical  derivation.  The  names  burgundy,  champagne,  hock, 
madeira,  port,  sherry,  as  applied  to  wines,  do  not  convey  any  very 
definite  idea  of  locality,  nor  does  bourbon  excite  any  vivid  reflec- 
tions concerning  a  royal  race.  The  murderer,  who  "burkes" 
his  victim,  hardly  has  in  mind  the  name  of  the  miserable  Irish- 
man whose  example  he  follows,  nor  does  the  wiclder  of  the  bowie 
knife  think  often  of  the  brave  colonel  who  invented  it.  What 
direct  connection  have  roman  candles  and  greek  fire  with  the  two 
nations  of  classic  times  ?  How  much  brummagem  jewelry  is 
believed  to  come  from  Birmii^ham  i  What  daguerreotyper  ever 
considered  himself  under  obligations  to  M,  Daguerre  ?  Who 
thinks  of  italic  letters  as  coming  from  Italy  f  Surely,  when  the 
idea  of  place  or  person  has  become  swallowed  up  and  is  wholly 
disconnected  from  the  word,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  using  a 
capital  initial  to  render  prominent  an  unimportant  derivation. 
The  reference  to  italics  suggests  the  propriety  of  saying  a  little 
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also  in  regard  to  them.  Their  employment  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Nothing  more  plainly  indicates  the  weak 
and  unpractised  writer  than  a  profusion  of  italic  letters.  Here, 
too,  the  printer  keeps  back  much  from  the  public  eye,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  never  adds  any  embellishments  of  his  own ;  he  never 
uses  italics  unless  ordered  to.  A  writer  whose  only  mode  of 
expressing  emphasis  is  in  the  use  of  peculiar  type,  must  certainly 
be  in  a  bad  way  ;  when  bis  sole  dependence  for  rhetorical  effect  is 
an  abundance  of  italics,  capital  letters  and  exclamation  points,  he 
may  be  pronounced  beyond  hope  altogether.  Yet,  when  spar- 
ingly used,  italics  are  of  great  utility  in  making  sharper  contrasts 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  ;  and  they  are  almost  indispen- 
sable in  indicating  foreign  words  and  phrases,  titles  of  newspapers, 
etc.  Quotation  marks,  to  be  sure,  may  be  occasionally  employed 
in  such  cases,  and  are  sometimes  even  preferable  to  italics.  To 
decide  correctly  between  the  two  in  any  given  instance  requires 
taste  and  discrimination.  Small  capitals  are  a  shade  worse  than 
italics,  and  should  be  banished  altogether ;  while  entire  words  in 
capitals  are  monstrosities  which  few  care  to  place  before  the  public. 

Correctness  and  elegance  in  the  employment  of  capital  letters 
can  be  gained  by  close  observation  and  long  experience  only. 
Yet  "  the  rules  "  should  be  mastered  at  the  outset,  and  first  of 
all  that  most  important  rule  which  includes  the  rest — simplicity. 
As  in  punctuation  the  less  points,  so  here  the  less  capital  and 
italic  letters  you  employ,  other  things  being  equal,  the  better. 
Nothing  is  so  pleasing  to  the  discriminating  eye  as  uniformity  on 
the  printed  page.  This  uniformity  capital  letters,  italics,  and 
the  more  prominent  marks  of  punctuation,  disturb  and  destroy. 
The  presumption  is  therefore  against  them.  No  one  should  allow 
himself  to  use  them  without  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
defend  his  action,  if  necessary,  with  sufficient  reason.  Then  all 
would  be  well. 

Great  writers  may  of  course  be  mentioned  who  have  appar- 
ently set  up  rules  of  their  own  in  respect  to  these  matters, 
Dickens  perhaps  goes  to  as  great  lengths  as  anyone,  and  purposely 
makes  most  ludicrous  combinations ;  while  Carlyle's  employment 
of  capitals  is  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  are  many  of  his  ideas 
themselves.  These,  however,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  They  are  simply  the  foibles  of  genius :  things  which  the 
uninspired  many  may  excuse  but  should  not  attempt  to  imiute. 
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VELOCIPEDE. 

Oh,  axj  latliera,  hear  m^  prayerl 
I'm  hot  1  ModEnc,  fd  giie  hud ; 

And  u  you  hope  for  merc)',  ip»re  j 
Do  n't,  ia  n't  onCbw  Velodpedi ! 

Why  banUh  him  ?    He  doet  no  hum 
To  ■nj'  one, — indeed,  indeed, 

I  luow  the  timid  led  alarm 
And  hatred  for  Velocipede  ; 

But  ret  I  Uf  he  harnu  [hem  not, 
Their  fancy  't  li  which  Keau  to  need 

Repreoion,  fi>r  it  make>  them  plot 
And  lie  ifaliut  Vclodpcdc. 


Do  n't  beUeve  the  ttoiiei  that  they  tdl 
Of  accident  or  foul  mlideed; 

The  ynmaTi  •'  bone  "long  lince  |ot  w 
UninJDicd  by  Velocipede. 

Til  envy  timply  ihat'i  at  worlt : 
The  one  who  must  on  foot  proceed 

Fed)  jeilont,  when  with  artfol  qairk 
Asother  rida  Velocipede. 

Some,  too,  there  are  who  hate  lU  fgn. 
Who  count  aU  iport  of  ill  the  nxd ; 

And  inch  judge  that  the  XtU  One 
Himielf  ddrtKd  Velocipede. 

But  thiwe  who  believe  in  life,  and  joy, 
And  Jollity,  muit  iain  concede 

The  many  vittuet  of  thia  to; 
We  fondly  call  Velodpe^ 

So  let  him  have  the  light  of  way. 

The  lidewalki  he  will  not  impede. 
Nor  force  the  footmen  Co  delay 

Their  nep*  for  him.  Velocipede. 
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Or  if  Irani  Chapd,  State,  and  Chorcli 
Yon  order  him,  we  aie  agreed. 

If,  laving  tbeae  •creenln  the  larch, 
BlKwhere  may  roam  Velocipede. 

Now,  city  lathen,  heir  my  prayer  1 
I'm  but  a  ttudcnc,  yet  gin  heed 

To  my  poor  wordg,  and  ipare,  ob,  spue  ! 
My  only  lore.  Velocipede  1 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

"  npHE  three  learned  professions  "  is  a  phrase  which  is  gradually 
losing  its  significance,  and  it  must  before  a  great  while  become 
obsolete  altogether.  Clergymen,  doctors,  and  lawyers  cannot 
much 'longer  restrict  to  themselves  the  title  of  " professional 
men,"  nor  retain  their  old-time  influence  over  human  thought  and 
action.  The  loss  of  authority  in  the  first  mentioned  class  is  most 
noticeable  and  striking,  but  it  may  without  difficulty  be  detected 
in  the  other  two  classes  also.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  increased  civilization,  diiiiised  intelligence,  and  the  pop- 
ular habits  of  self-reliance  and  individuality  which  follow  therefrom. 
Men  learning  to  think  for  themselves  will  not  accept  unquestioned 
the  conclusions  of  others,  nor  will  they  hold  in  awe  that  wisdom 
which  they  themselves  are  capable  of  estimating.  The  tendency 
is  most  marked  in  our  own  country,  where  the  democratic  idea  is 
given  full  sweep,  and  everyone — at  least  in  theory — has  a  direct 
interest  in  the  right  management  of  public  aflairs.  Everyone 
reads,  also,  and  bis  newspaper  is  to  many  a  man  a  very  Delphic 
oracle,  whose  inspired  decrees  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  in 
respect  to  this  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  times  that  we  are 
about  to  write. 

While  "  the  three  learned  professions  "  are  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion itself,  the  profession  of  journalism  has  hardly  existed  for  a 
generation,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  obtain  a 
recognition  of  its  claims.  That  it  must  shortly  be  acknowledged 
as  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  those  others,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Young  as  it  is,  it  has  already  done  more  to  impair  their  authority 
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and  dignity  than  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  even  now  more 
influential  than  either  of  them,  and  the  future  which  lies  before 
it  is  brilliant  and  glorious.  It  is,  too,  the  most  comprehensive  of 
professions,  for  it  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  others  within  itself. 
The  newspaper  instructs  men  in  theology,  medicine  and  bw.  It 
guides  and  directs  all  their  energies  in  all  paths  of  human  activity. 
Of  what  infinite  importance  then,  that  those  who  conduct  it  be 
fitted  for  their  positions  ;  and  bow  just  the  claim  that  those  who 
are  thus  fitted  be  awarded  equal  social  rank  and  professional  con- 
sideration with  those  who  follow  a  less  arduous  if  more  venerable 
calling.  While  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  other  profession 
requires  from  a  man  so  many  and  so  varied  accomplishments,  and 
that  no  possible  kind  of  knowledge  can  well  fail  at  times  of  serv- 
ing the  journalist  in  good  stead,  yet  it  is  possible  to  consider  some 
prominent  qualities  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  journalistic 
success. 

'  At  the  outset  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  editor,  like  the  poet, 
is  born,  not  made.  For  this  profession,  more  than  for  any  other, 
may  certain  innate  qualifications  be  declared  indispensable. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  no  amount  of  drill  and 
practice  can  here  supply  a  want  of  the  proper  natural  endowments. 
If  obliged  to  decide  upon  any  single  one  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  genuine  journalist,  wc  should  say  it  is  the  in- 
stinctive ability  to  accurately  comprehend  and  so  to  satisfy  the 
tastes  of  the  persons  he  addresses.  In  this  power  of  satisfyii^ 
in  advance  the  requirements  of  its  readers,  the  London  Saturday 
Review  is  of  all  others  the  model  journal;  but  its  late  editor,  whose 
tact  and  good  ju<^ment  made  it  what  it  is,  rarely  contributed  a 
tine  of  his  own.  No  idea  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  that 
a  good  writer  is  necessarily  a  good  journalist,  and  the  reverse. 
The  case  cited,  where  a  most  excellent  editor  wrote  nothing 
whatever,  is  perhaps  an  extreme  one,  but  it  is  none  the  less  valu- 
able as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  journalist  manifests  his 
ability  by  the  skill  with  which  he  selects  or  rejects  the  writings  at 
his  disposal,  whether  produced  by  himself  or  not.  '  He  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  what  writing  is,  in  a  journalistic  sense, "  avail- 
able." Whether  he  himself  is  capable  of  producing  it  or  not,  has 
no  direct  connection  with  the  question. 

In  journalism  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "good  writing,"  in  an 
absolute  sense.     An  indispensable  requisite  to  such  writing,  how- 
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eyer,  is  that  it  be  intereuing.  This  word  "  interesting  "  mav 
have  innumerable  meanings.  What  excites  interest  to-day  may 
fall  flat  to-moiTOW  :  what  delights  one  set  of  readers  may  di^ust 
another,  and  so  on.  It  is  for  the  journalist  to  discover  in  what 
the  people  are  interested, — if  we  may  say  so,  even  before  they 
Ichow  themselves  -,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  their  interest  t  and 
to  judge  the  exact  form  in  which  the  information  they  desire  will 
be  most  highly  relished.  He  must  know  how  far  the  essential 
interest  of  an  article  will  overbalance  defeas  in  expression,  and 
how  far  elegant  rhetoric  or  sensational  force  will  cover  up  empti- 
ness of  subJKTt  matter.  It  is  not  intended,  by  the  foregoii^,  to 
imply  that  the  journalist  must  slavishly  follow  out  the  ideas  of 
those  whom  be  addresses,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  He  may  be 
as  independent  as  you  please.  But  there  are  certain  ways,  by 
which  men  may  be  approached,  argued  with,  and  influenced,  which 
can  never  be  disregarded  by  one  who  would  be  in  any  sense  a 
pubUc  teacher  or  leader  of  opinion.  So  much,  then,  by  way  of 
amplification  of  what  we  take  to  be  the  essential  idea  of  journal- 
tsm. 

The  existence  of  this  journalistic  sense  being  presupposed, 
many  other  qualifications,  almost  as  necessary,  at  once  si^cst 
themselves ;  thoi^h  perhaps  most  of  them  are  really  (»mprc- 
hended  indirectly  under  the  main  idea.  As  already  implied,  the 
journalist  must  be  possessed,  as  it  were,  of  universal  knowledge. 
With  history  and  geography — especially  those  of  his  own  country 
— he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  Politics  and  political 
economy  he  must  be  well  versed  in.  In  orthography  be  must 
of  course  be  approximately  perfect.  His  ideas  in  regard  to  punc- 
tuation and  capital  letters  must  be  correct  and  tasteful.  He  must 
comprehend  the  philosophy  of  the  typographic  art,  and  understand 
fully  the  mechanical  details  which  it  embraces.  He  must  have  a 
reading  acquaintance  with  the  two  prevailing  languages  of  the 
Continent  \  and  should  comprehend  enough  of  the  classic  toi^ues 
to  be  able  not  to  quote  them.  He  must  a^^reciate  the  value  of 
time  and  space,  and  write  with  brevity  and  point,  He  must  be 
versatile,  quick,  energetic,  untiring  i  ready  for  all  emei^encies ; 
daunted  by  no  defeats ;  prepared  as  Mr.  Greeley  has  it,  to  do  two 
days'  work  every  working  day  of  the  year. 

That  no  schools  for  instruction  in  this  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant profession  have  yet  been  established,  is  accounted  for, 
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perhaps,  hj  the  fact,  that,  as  a.  profession,  it  is  only  just  getting 
to  be  recc^nized  j  but  we  are^  inclined  to  think  that  such  schools 
would  be  of  no  great  utility  if  established.  The  culture  which  a 
college  training  almost  necessarily  brings,  is  of  value  to  the  jour- 
nalist, as  it  is  to  everyone  else,  who  accepts  it  at  its  proper  worth. 
So  for,  however,  are  the  modes  of  thought  and  action  which  col- 
lege life  breeds  and  fosters  from  encouraging  journalistic  aptitudes, 
that  they  tend  most  directly  to  suppress  and  destroy  them  alto- 
gether. A  college  man  bec<Mnes  a  journalist  in  spite  of  rather 
than  on  account  of  his  college  training.  Nothing  but  a  strong 
will  and  a  pronounced  individuality  can  enable  him  to  resist  the 
tremendous  pressure  which  the  whole  college  system  brings  to 
bear  against  the  cultivation  of  the  journalistic  sense.  It  is  pretty 
well  established,  for  instance  that  oratory  is  inimical  to  journalism, 
w,  in  other  words,  that  a  "  good  speaker  "  cannot  be  a  '*  good 
writer,"  in  the  journalistic  view.  Yet  a  person  of  any  literary 
pretensions  who  refrains  from  entering  into  prize  debate  is  a  char- 
acter unheard  of  among  us :  while  the  habitual  fre<]uenters — if 
there  are  any— of  the  so-called  literary  societies,  who  from  an  odd 
sense  of  duty,  make  a  practice  of  encouraging^  that  inane  gab 
called  extemporaneous  speaking,  are  held  up  as  very  models  for 
our  imttation.  In  the  matter  of  writing,  too,  the  case  is  almost 
as  bad.  Instead  of  encouraging  tact  and  discrimination,  by  allow- 
ii^  a  writer  to  treat  of  themes  which  interest  him,  or  in  regard 
to  which  he  may  be  exceptionally  well  informed,  by  rewarding  a 
written  production  according  to  its  present  interest,  and  appro- 
priateness to  passing  circumstances, — instead  of  this,  custom  sets 
certain  "■  subjects  for  composition  "  before  him,  and  orders  him 
to  "  write  something "  in  regard  to  them.  And  so  comes  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  others'  judgment,  and  retailing  others'  ideas, 
and  forgetting  the  distinction  between  words  and  thoughts.  That 
the  system  may  be  useful  and  necessary  we  neither  assert  or  deny. 
We  only  say  that  it  impairs  and  destroys  the  journalistic  sense. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  journalists  have 
commenced  life  as  printers,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  skilful 
management  of  the  compositor's  stick  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  the  successful  driving  of  the  editorial  (]uill.  At  the  same  time 
it  b  undeniable  that  the  habits  and  experience  acquired  before  the 
case  are  of  great  value  to  the  one  who  is  afterwards  a  journalist, 
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and  that,  as  remarked  before,  at  least  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  requirements  of  the  jpurnalistic  art  is  indispensable. 
No  one  but  an  editor  can  fiilly  appreciate  the  exquisite  absurdity 
of  the  common  conceit  which  induces  every  man  to  believe  that 
he  can  "  run  a  newspaper."  Every  man  thinks  so,  not  because 
he  over-estimates  his  own  abilities,  but  rather  because  he  judges  the 
task  to  be  an  essentially  easy  one  !  Surely  these  are  days  of 
ignorance  indeed ! 

The  country  contains  too  many  newspapers,  and  too  many 
"  newspaper  men "  who  are  in  no  good  sense  journalists. 
Yet  the  discredit  these  latter  bring  upon  the  profession  cannot 
prevent  its  recognition,  nor  can  the  number  of  the  former 
do  more  than  at  the  most  retard  the  growth  of  what  are  to  be  the 
great  journals  of  the  future.  It  is  plain  that  these  are  to  be 
the  leaders  of  thought,  the  holders  of  power  and  influence.  No 
man  need  have  higher  ambition  than  that  of  one  day  being  admit- 
ted to  a  share  in  their  direction.  No  man  who  has  such  aspiration 
can  well  think  too  often  of  the  great  requirements  which  will  be 
demanded  of  him.  A  generation  hence,  unless  we  greatly  err, 
that  man  of  to-9ay  who,  possessing  an  aptitude  for  journalism, 
chooses  for  his  life  work  some  more  venerable  profession,  will  be 
pointed  at  as  one  blind  to  the  signs  of  his  timesi  who  foolishly 
preferred  a  '*  respectable  "  pittance  to  a  share  in  the  great  Fourth 
Estate. 


MINOR  TOPICS. 

With  the  cry  of  delight  which  has  ariacn  on  all  side*  over  the  provis- 
ional abolishment  at  Columbia  College  of  what  u  known  ai  "  the  marking 
tynem,"  we  confess  that  we  have  no  »ort  of  lympathy.  The  idea  of  treat- 
ing the  average  American  collegian  as  if  he  were  a  man  lon^g  for  improve- 
ment,  rather  than  a  boy  bent  on  shirking  every  possible  duty,  seems  to  ni  an 
absurdity,  pure  and  simple.  But  if  the  idea  is  to  be  favored  let  it  be  carried 
out  to  its  ultimate  results,  and  let  the  sole  condition  for  graduation  be  a  four 
years'  residence  at  the  university  town  and  an  attendance  upon  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  recitations  and  lectures.  Connttencf  can  be  claimed 
for  such  R  course,  if  nothing  else.  But  this  stop^nng  half-way  and  si^Mti- 
tuting  one  kind  of  marks  for  another,  this  ezchan^g  daily  examination* 
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for  dioM  Rt  loDgei  interviik,  indicatei  no  radical  change  in  the  belief  chat 
boys  are  to  be  treated  a*  boys,  after  aU,  Itdoei,  however,  imply  a  ftith 
in  their  general  deure  for  knowledge,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  formal  "  exam- 
inatioQi  " — a  ftith  which  we  do  not  ponett.  On  thf  contrary,  we  think 
"examijMiiona"are  thegreaceatcune  of  the  whole  college  lystem, — even  in 
their  mildeat  form.  We  with  they  could  be  done  away  with  altogether,  and 
mui'»  "  ttand  "  decided  by  hii  recitation!  rimply.  Without  doubt,  fraud 
and  cheating  and  all  manner  of  dbboneity  flouriah  in  the  recitation  room, 
but  that  they  prevail  there  more  than  m  the  examination  hall  we  do  not 
believe.  Without  doubt,  recitation  "marki"  are  often  onfurly^ven, 
bnt  that  their  "  average  "  more  nearly  reprcients  the  comparative  acholir- 
•hip  of  different  men,  than  the  nngle  "mark  "  of  a  deciiive  ezaminition, 
we  are  firmly  convinced.  It  ii  abiurd  to  luppose  that  any  poiuble  lyitem 
of  "marks"  can  absolutely  indicate  a  man's  knowledge  or  RttainmeDts, 
bnt  thoK  ^ven  for  daily  recitations  certainly  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  it.  "  Examinations  "  are  a  fraud,  a  humbug,  a  delusion  and  a  inue. 
They  demand  a  kind  of  work  known  as  "  cramming,"  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  destructive  to  right  habits  of  study.  They  stimulate  the 
craft  and  ingenuity  of  the  unprincipled  for  the  discovery  of  new  and  ap- 
proved mode*  of  cheating  and  deception,  by  ofiering  an  enormous  premium 
for  rascality  and  launcss.  They  depend  largely  upon  luck  and  chance. 
And  they  prove  almost  nothing.  As  things  now  are  with  us,  a  man  who 
works  honestly  during  term-time  can  acquire  "  stand"  enough  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  ezamina6ons,  and  to  such  a  one,  therefore,  the  "exanunation 
system  "  u  still  endnrable,  though  he  longs  for  its  abo^shment.  But  until 
the,  arrival  of  the  distant  age  when  the  boys  no  longer  come  to  college, 
and  the  men  who  frequent  the  nniveriitie*  can  be  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves, we  nncerely  trust  that  the  faculty  of  conservative  Old  Vale,  will  not 
be  led  by  the  shrieks  of  outside  reformers,  or  the  noisy  clamors  of  under- 
graduates, to  exalt  into  undue  prominence  that  sum  of  iniquities,  the 
formal  exammation. 

We  admire  the  lirm  front  with  which  out  faculty  meet  the  constant 
assaults  of  the  "practical  "  educators,  who  demand  "  optional  "  courses, 
and  " university"  discipline.  We  trust  that  Prof.  Hadley expressed thar 
seniimenta  in  bis  speech  at  the  Boston  reunion.  We  ourselves  are  to  old 
fogy-i«h  in  our  notions  as  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek 
required  in  college  shoold  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  :  increased 
so  much  that,  as  Prof.  Porter  says  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  NeU) 
Englander,  ponies  would  be  rendered  absolutely  useless,  and  lexicons 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to  instead.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  so 
or^nal  a  theme  as  the  comparative  value  of  the  discipline  derived  from 
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the  clasMcs,  the  modeni  languages,  nuthematict,  and  the  to-called  "prac- 
tical "  studies.  It  is  aufficient  that  valaable  discipline  it  confessedly 
derived  from  each  and  alL  The  poiiit  which  we  have  to  make  in  (aror 
n{  Latin  and  Greek  is  that  chcy  po»e«  an  adnDtage  over  other  stndiet  in 
their  capacir^  for  being  forced  into  a  man  whether  he  will  or  twt.  A 
man  may  skin  through  mathematics,  and  listen  to  a  hundred  redutiom  in 
similai  studies,  without  getting  a  ungle  idea  drilled  into  his  head.  But 
spice  of  all  the  skinning  and  ponying  he  may  resort  to,  he  nanot  recite  or 
attend  recitations  in  the  clasNci  without  learning  more  or  less  in  regard  to 
them,  ind  so  gaining  discipline  in  the  process.  This  strikes  us  as  being 
the  irresistible  argument  in  thrir  favor.  Looking  as  we  do  upon  the 
average  colleen  as  a  being  determined  to  team  as  little  as  povible,  we 
may  well  prize  those  few  means  of  culture  and  disdpUne,  which  can  be 
profitably  choked  down  his  throat,  and  which  cannot  &il  to  benefit  Un, 
whatever  be  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  college  authorities  are  to  pnbliih 
this  year  another  financial  sutcment  limilar  Co  the  pamphlet,  "  Yale  in 
iStiS,"  issued  last  summer,  and  we  hope  they  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  is  done  with  the  nghc  doUar  society  tax,  so-called, 
which  they  collect  from  each  undergraduate,  in  the  name  of  "  Linonia  " 
or  "  Brothers."  Doubtless  most  goes  in  support  of  the  libraries  and  read- 
ing  room,  bat  we  shonld  like  to  know  how  much  this  "  most "  is,  and 
how  large  an  amount  is  annually  wasted  in  "  running"  the  so-called  socie- 
ties. And  if  the  amount  proves  to  be  considerable,  as  we  think  it  must, 
we  should  then  like  to  have  some  one  ofer  a  jationil  excuse  for  this  reck* 
lets  squandering  of  money.  We  repeat  the  old,  old  question,  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  cannot  the  doors  of  these  two  defiiBCt  insti- 
tutions be  locked  up  forever;  Why  should  the  dreary  and  ezpenaiTe 
farce  of  "  make  believe  "  be  perusted  in  any  longer  i  Why  should  all 
college  pay  the  expenses  of  an  odd  dozen  or  so  of  men  who  occanoniUy 
lounge  up  to  the  halls  on  Wednesday  evenings  and  "  help  sustain  the 
exerdses  "?  If  the  84000  raised  every  year  in  the  name  of  these  societies 
was  all  expended  upon  the  libraries  and  reading  room,  these  latter  inttita- 
tions  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  every  man  in  college  would  be 
benefitted.  We  believe  that  Prof.  Northrop  oversees  the  Brothers  trea*- 
ury,  and  Mr.  Pitch  that  of  the  other  one.  Can  they,  can  anyone,  inform 
us  why  a  dollar  of  the  amount  demanded  tor  books  and  papers,  should 
be  expended  for  galvanic  experiments  in  the  vicinity  of  Alumni  Hall  ? 

A  bit  of  secret  history,  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  rincc  the 
publication  of  the  sketch  of  "Old  Yale  Periodicals"  in  No.  196,  maybe 
wonh  relating   at   this    time.       The    Yale  Review  was  secretly  edited 
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and  published  by  five  Janion  of  the  cIibb  of  '59,  and  printed  by  More- 
house &  Taylor.  Its  energies  were,  as  before  stated,  chiefly  devoted  to 
slashing  the  Lit.  and  its  miters,  which  latter  journal  wai  then  printed  by 
T,  j.  Stafibrd.  Three  of  the  five  Review  editors  were  choKn  upon  the 
Lit.  Board  of  '59,  and  at  the  initiation  sapper  heard  thcniKlres  roundly 
rerUed  by  the  '58  Lrr.  men,  and  very  likely  joined  in  with  them  in  rep- 
robating the  "scandalous  attacks  of  the  Kurriloui  Yaie  Review."  Owing 
to  dissatis&ction  with  Mr.  Stafford,  the  attempt  had  been  made  before 
this  to  engage  Messrs.  Morehouse  Si  Taylor  as  Lrr.  printers,  but  it  was 
not  successful  untU  June,  1S5S,  when  the  new  board  took  contra],  and, 
from  being  already  favorably  known  to  the  printers  as  Revitni  editors,  were 
able  to  strike  a  bat^n.  Four  numbers  of  the  Review  had  appeared 
while  the  Lrr.  was  in  the  hands  of  '58,  and  thereafter  it  was  naturally 
never  heard  of  more  ;  though  the  '59  Lrr.  editors  occasionally  raised 
some  enquiry  about  it — to  keep  up  the  mystery,  we  presume. 

When  Mr.  Stafford  left  off  printing  the  Lrr.,  in  May,  1858,  he  had  a 
nominal  debt  against  it  of  ti  ;oo,  which  had  been  many  yean  accumula- 
ting, and  which  was  then  and  there  "repudiated."  This  incident  he 
often  relates,  and  mentions  the  amount  above  stated  as  a  "total  loss." 
We  have  it  on  good  authority,  however,  that  the  profit  from  the  very 
high  prices  which  he  exacted,  during  the  fifteen  years  the  Lit.  was  printed 
by  him,  much  more  than  overbalanced  the  "  loss  "  occauoned  by  the 
repudiation  of  his  nominal  "  debt,"  in  i8;8,  when  the  Lit.  went  into 
other  and  belter  hands.  The  arrangement  with  the  present  printers  has 
always  been,  that  each  board  pays  for  the  nine  numbers  which  it  issues. 
Under  this  system  there  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  a  tradidonal 
"  debt."  The  individual  members  of  each  board  must  share  its  losses 
among  themselves,  if  losses  there  are,  and  cheat  neither  the  printen  nor 
their  successors  in  office.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Stafford  charged 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  work,  and  what  he  could  not  coUect  marked 
down  as  a  "debt."  Messn.  Tuttle,  Morehouse  S:  Taylor,  being  sure  of 
th«r  pay,  demand  only  a  fiur  remuneration  for  their  services. 

A  complimentary  notice  of  the  Lit.  printers,  in  the  supplement  to  our 
last  number,  has  elicited  a  reply  from  the  Green  Room,  which  remarks,  in 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Benham  &  Son,  that  it  has  "  never  heard  of  ill-treat- 
ment to  student  patrons  recdved  at  the  hands  of  its  printers,  or  any  dis- 
regard for  (heir  wishes."  Thu  seems  a  little  remarkable,  but  unce — for 
we  of  coune  accept  the  Green  Room's  word — it  ia  a  &ct,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  conductors  of  the  sheet  will  thank  us  for  drawing  their  at- 
tendon  to  a  couple  of  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  since 
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the  last  Lit  was  issued,  and  which  fully  jiutify  the  strictuiei  they  complain 
of, — so  far  at  least  as  the  aty  printing  office  is  concerned.  The  first  it  ia 
regard  to  the  tickets  for  Junior  Promenade,  which  were  printed  in  a  style 
entirely  diiFerent  from  that  ordered  by  the  committee,  which  consequently 
the  committee  refiised  to  accept,  but  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  (uQ 
price  for,  as  if  all  had  been  satis&ctory.  The  other  case  concerns 
the  bills-of'fare  of  the  recent  Lrr.  supper,  which  were  printed  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  minute  and  ezplint  directions  g^rcn  in  reference  to  them, 
and  at  a  cost  neatly  doable  that  agreed  upon.  'We  cite  these  in- 
stances became  they  are  fresh,  not  because  plenty  of  similar  ones  do  not 
occur  to  us.  Perhaps  the  Green  Room  may  conuder  this  sort  of  thing  all 
fait  and  honorable  and  courteous  and  decent,  and  doubtleaa  Messrs.  Ben- 
ham  Se  Son  have  tried  it  long  enough  to  assure  themselves  that  it  does  n't 
perceptibly  diminish  their  patronage, — for  the  students  change  conKantty, 
and  those  who  are  imposed  upon  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  make  public 
their  grievances.  We,  however,  have  improved  the  opportunity  and  gained 
the  small  but  only  possible  satisfaction  of  letting  othere  know  the  facts. 
And  it  was  simply  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  fair  play  that  we  recom- 
mended our  own  printers  so  heartily  in  last  month's  magazine. 

We  have  been  questioned  so  often  in  regard  to  the  Lrr. *8  "second 
issue"  in  1864,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  detailing  at  this  rime  the 
circumstances  of  the  ^mous  quarrel,  and  commenting  briefly  upon  the 
points  involved.  Three  of  the  editors  from  '64 — Messrs.  Borden,  Miller 
(Chairman),  and  Merriam — were  members  of  Skull  and  Bnnes ;  the 
other  two — Messrs.  Darling  and  Gregory — were  neutrals.  Mr,  Darling 
had  charge  of  the  number  for  February,  1864,  and  in  the  leading  article 
—entitled  "CoUegial  Ingenuity" — made  an  indirect  attack  upon  the 
society,  by  denouncing  the  means  of  securing  election  thereto,  as  employed 
in  the  case  of — as  he  claimed — a  purely  supporitious  individual.  The 
Bones  editors, — a  majority  of  the  board,  it  will  be  observed, — as  soon  ta 
they  became  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  article,  seized  upon  the  editiOD. 
and  ordered  Mr.  Darling  to  furnish  another  article  of  equal  length  to  replace 
the  objectionable  leader.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  called  upon  the 
class  for  help.  The  class  duly  assembled  and  ordered  the  three  editors  to 
ave  up  the  magazines  within  a  specified  time,  and  on  their  ^lure  to  do 
this,  declared  them  to  be  no  longer  editors,  and  elected  Messrs.  Peck, 
Whitney,  and  Williams  (neutrals)  to  lake  their  places.  These  three,  in 
conjunction  with  Darling  and  Gregory,  proceeded  to  reissue  the  February 
Lrr.,  "CoUe^al  Ingenuity"  and  all,  and  duly  put  forth  the  March  and 
April  numbers,  with  the  latter  of  which  th«r  term  of  office  of  coune  expired. 
It  is  these  three  numbers  which  make  up  what  wc  have  termed  the  "  second 
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issue."  The  fionei  editors  meanwhile  issued  the  February  number,  as 
prepared  by  Darling,  but  with  a  defence  of  their  aedon  inserted  in  the 
place  of  "CoUepal  Ingenuity,"  and  duly  published  the  two  remaining  num- 
ber* of  their  term,  which  were,  of  coune,  entirely  distinct  from  those  is- 
sued by  the  pseudo-editors.  The  names  of  the  two  acceding  editors  were 
retained  in  the  heading  all  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  were, 
then,  three  varieties  of  the  February  Lit.  in  1864;  the  "suppressed  " 
number  which  contained  the  sinning  article  and  the  names  of  the  fiveoriginal 
editors,  the  "regular"  number,  amended  as  before  described,  and  the 
"  second  issue  "  idenrical  with  that  suppressed,  except  in  the  names  of  the 
editors.  The  editors  elected  from  '65  naturally  gave  their  supper  to  the 
Bones  board,  and  10  the  matterended.  It  created  an  intense  excitement  at 
the  time,  however,  and  divided  the  class  of  '64  as  no  junior  coalition  or 
common  "  fight"  could  possibly  have  divided  it.  Few  members  who  were 
instrumental  in  instituting  the  disturbance  probably  take  much  pride  in 
recalling  the  part  they  then  played  in  gaining  their  "rights."  And  by 
this  we  refer  chiefly  to  the  neutrals,  for  no  candid  man,  understanding  the 
facts  of  the  case,  can  deny  that  the  Bones  men  really  had  the  right  of  the 
matter.  Certain  numbers  of  the  Magazine  are  alloted  to  the  general  care 
of  certain  editors  simply  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  that  would  be  a 
suicidal  policy  which  should  at  limes  give  a  magazine  for  whose  character 
live  men  are  in  a  measure  individually  responsible,  absolutely  into  the 
control  of  a  single  editor.  As  the  Lrr.  is  conducted,  each  editor  has  the 
veto  power  over  his  own  number,  while  a  majority  of  the  board  always 
possess  the  veto  power  over  all  the  numbers.  The  appeal  of  the  '64 
neutral  editors  to  the  class  was  another  mistake  on  their  part,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  class  was  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  power  it  did  not  possess. 
When  a  class  has  once  elected  its  board  of  editors  it  has  no  fiir the r  control 
of  them  or  the  Magazine.  It  has  no  right  to  expel  them  for  misdemeanor 
or  to  liil  up  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation,  without  the 
remaining  editors  consent  to  it.  Once  in  office,  the  editors  of  the  Lit. 
must  settle  their  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  can  allow  no  outside 
interference.  There  is  nothing  about  the  article  on  "  CoIIegial  Ingenuity  " 
in  which  a  reader  at  this  late  day  can  detect  anything  very  notable  or 
"bittcriy  penonal,"  as  was  alleged  against  it,  perhaps  justly,  at  the  time. 
It  was  apparently  poor  policy  in  the  Bones  editors  to  attempt  its  suppres- 
sion, but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  taste  or  their  animus,  they 
certainly  had  the  Tight  to  do  as  they  did,  and  by  their  manfully  lighting 
it  out  to  the  last  and  refusing  to  be  overawed  by  the  illegal  action  of  their 
class,  they  deserve  the  thank)  of  all  admirers  of  fair  play.  How  clearly 
the  Couranl  appreciated  the  points  at  issue  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ardcle,  published  a  year  or  two  ago, — to  prove  that  its  advent  first  brought 
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freedoin  of  speech  to  Ysle.^-wherrin  it  candidly  chiracterized  the  matter 
as  an  attempt  on  the  put  of  the  hatighty  Skull  and  Bonet  men  "  to  cnnh 
out  the  rights  of  the  neutnl  editon." ! 

Speaking  of  the  Courant  "  reminda  us  "  that  the  present  i(  our  "  late 
chance  "  for  offering  a  "  fiiendij'  word  or  two  "  regarding  it.  And  it  ii  a 
disagreeable  duty,  because  it  u  at  the  riak  of  b«ng  accused  of  "  mutual 
admiration,"  "  redprocal  favors,"  and  ail  that,  that  we  say  what  we  say. 
Perhaps  our  friendly  personal  relations  with  the  audergraduate  editon  have 
warped  our  judgment  a  little,  yet  we  think  few  will  contradict  us  when  we 
say  that  their  work  has  beenbetterdone  than  was  that  of  their  predecessors, 
and — not  to  damn  them  with  too  faint  ptoses,— that,  as  college  tlunp  go, 
it  has  been  well  done.  Of  course  faults  have  been  plenty  enough.  The 
numbers  have  varied  greatly  in  interest  and  eicellence.  There  have  been 
an  abundance  of  articles  hastily  and  incorrectly  written,  or  crudely  expressed 
or  so  labored  and  pointless  as  to  suggest  an  accidental  escape  from  "  the 
other  department."  There  has  been  a  want  of  discriminadon  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  news  items.  There  have  been  errois  in  taste  and 
judgment.  But,  there  has  been  some  of  the  best  college  writing  we  re- 
member to  have  read }  there  hare  been  a  completeness  and  quicknen  in 
the  collection  of  news  which  must  hare  caused  former  editors  to  stand 
aghast  as  they  beheld  it  displayed,  and  there  have  been  such  life  and  hu- 
mor about  it  all  at  to  make  many  regret  that  the  "  Undergrad."  did  not 
bare  a  separate  existence.  It  has  been  "  a  distinct  department  of  the 
paper  "  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  has  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the 
sheet  hardly  to  the  latcer's  advantage.  If  we  were  to  give  one  single 
cause  for  its  success,  it  would  be  the  fact  that  the  three  editors,  if  not 
"  fellows  of  infinite  jest,"  are  at  least  endowed  with  a  fair  share  of  the 
humorous  sense — a  thing  which  none  of  their  predecessors  ever  gave  any 
signs  of  being  possessed  of.  And  if  we  were  to  pre  one  single  came  to 
which  all  the  Courant's  many  mishaps  and  blunders  may  be  traced,  it 
would  be  this  same  lack  of  the  humorous  faculty  in  the  gentleman  who 
has  in  some  respects  so  ably  conducted  it. 

There  is  sometliing  arousing  in  the  periodic  howl  raised  by  the  ''  relig- 
ious press  "  against  those  hideously  infamous  institutioni,  known  by  cour- 
tesy in  college  as  "secret"  socieaes.  It  u  deliciously  droll  to  note  the 
frantic  appeals  of  would-be  "reformers,"  that  these  soul-and-body-destroy- 
ing  leagues  be  "  abolished  "  forthwith,  if  we  would  save  from  destrucrion 
the  glorious  fabric  of  American  liberty,  and  so  on.  Entire  ignorance  of 
the  matter  in  hand  is,  of  course,  in  cwiry  case  one  of  the  "  reformer's  " 
most  essential  qualificauonsj  but  it  does  seem  a*  if.  In  attacking  the  prei- 
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ent  "  moDstrouB  evil,"  he  hu  ^irly  surpiissed  bimBclf  in  his  recklesi  dii- 
regard  of  patent  tactt,  uid  contempt  for  the  laws  by  which  humao  nature, 
in  college  as  ebewherc,  it  governed.  We  suggeit  that  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips  be  engaged  in  this  "movement,"  lince  hi9  legitimate  occupation 
must  be  nearly  gone,  and  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  would  thereby  be 
opened  before  him  in  which  to  display  his  peculiar  talents.  And  as  the 
Tribune  species  of  logic  is  the  only  kind  much  in  vogue  among  a  certain 
aet  of  philosophers,  perhaps  they  would  do  well  Co  secure  the  services  of 
Mr.  Horace  Greeley  in  the  "cause."  Tlus  prominent  promu^tor  of 
the  "  paternal "  theory  would,  we  take  it,  be  glad  to  advocate  any  kind  of 
governmental  "  suppression,"  even  in  a  college.  Though  to  be  sure,  from 
his  being  a  self-made  man  ("who  worships  his  creator,"  as  the  wicked 
Henry  Clapp  would  say),  he  naturally  despises  colleges  and  culture,  and 
gjves  thanks  that  in  his  boyhood  nothing  of  "  so  little  practical  utility  as 
algebra  "  was  ever  forced  upon  kim. 

The  objection  to  the  suppression  theory — admitting  for  argument's 
sake  that  societies  should  be  done  away  with — is  the  practical  impossibility 
of  enforcing  it.  If  the  history  of  the  matter  provea  anything,  it  is  that 
American  students  will  form  themselves  into  secret  clique*  in  spite  of  all 
oppoution.  This  fiict  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  by  college 
Acuities,  and  if  some  regard  the  existence  of  such  societies  as  an  evil,  it  is 
asi  necessary  evil  whichmust  be  made  the  best  of^  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
this  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Yale  faculty  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Whether  it  be  wiser  thus  to  improve  the  character  of  these  associations  by 
giving  them  official  recognition,  or  to  develop  all  their  worst  characteris- 
tics by  attempting  to  suppress  them,  we  will  not  say.  Of  course  so  prac- 
tical a  conrideration  could  have  no  weight  with  a  "  reformer."  who  would 
naturally  refuse  to  compromise  with  the  devil,  or  compound  with  iniquity, 
at  any  price.  We  have  thus  been  led  a  little  from  our  purpose,  as  we 
referred  to  the  nutter  with  no  intention  of  arguing  the  point  at  all,  but 
only  of  remarking  on  the  absolute  ignorance  of  what  college  societies  are 
and  aim  to  be,  and  the  utter  misapprehension  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
student  bfe,  displayed  by  these  newspaper  diatribes.  When  these  "agica- 
tot«"  can  show  a  little  knowledge  of  what  they  are  talking  about,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  reply  to  them,  but  unti]  then  it  is  best  to  smile  over 
their  vagaries,  and  let  them  alone. 
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March^ 

The  firM  month  of  "  bilmy  ipring,"  not  onlj  c»me  in  "  like  ■  Uon,"  bat  ably  mpported 
that  character  to  the  very  end,  giTing  ni  the  mote  wintry  and  diaipeeaWe  weather  of  the 
term;  and  April,  up  to  the  lime  out  record  dowa, — Wedneiday,  7, — hai  tailed  tD 
[DanifBt  any  great  imouDt  of  "  ethereal  mildneii."  The  FreUimen  hare  all  made  a 
written  agreement  to  behave  thenuelTei  ai  gentlemen  Instead  of  u  S<^homafti,  aext 
year,  and  their  suspended  classmate)  ban  been  repiieied  by  the  faculty  in  conse^nence. 
So  the  war  has  ended,  and  no  banger-niihej  have  intemipted  the  btm  tenor  of  the 
month.  The  three  junior  locledcs  hiTe  all  giTCD  magnilicent  blow-outi  to  their  brethicn 
from  the  oilier  eollegei ;  and  the  old  bnildir^  on  College  street,  where  met  the  mystic 
concliTcs  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  days  of  yote,  has  been  demolished,  to  nuke  room  Ibrthe 
new  Divinity  edifice  soon  to  appear.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  17,  was  duly  celebrated  by  an 
impoiing  proceiuon  of  Iiiihmen,  luch  as  no  city  but  our  own  can  boait  of,  and  Good 
Friday,  16,  which  has  not  occurred  in  tetm-nme  for  several  yean,  being  aiao  the  day  of 
State  Past,  was  observed  by  senica  at  the  Chapel,  on  which,  by  an  old  college  law,  at- 
tendance was  compulsory.  The  State  Election  paiscd  off  with  commendable  qiuetnesi  on 
Monday,  j,  and  resulted  in  the  general  success  of  the  Republican  ticket.  The  eiamini- 
tions  now  in  pragren,  cIok  with  the  term  on  Tneiday,  13,  and  art  ncceeded  l^s  twn 
weeks'  vacalian.     Spite  of  the  bad  weather, 

Vehcipedet 
Have  held  their  own,  during  the  past  month,  end  have  recompemed  thai  ownen.  Tbe 
[Ink  on  Park  street,  mentjoned  In  our  Isst,  is  still  in  opention,  and  has  just  been  >q>- 
plied  with  a  new  fiooring  and  o^er  improrements.  A  doiea  nuchinci  are  here  in  stock, 
Including  several  new  ones.  The  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Qeeton,  !•  also  piepanng  ■ 
<juarter-mile  track  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savin  Rock,  which  a  expected  to  be  lA  rod- 
inesi  for  outdoor  riden  and  racers  about  the  middle  of  May.  Going  down  Crown  street, 
we  come  to  Hoadley's  new  rink,  opened  Wedneaday,  14,  in  the  bitemeat  of  Muuc  HalL 
This  Is  also  supplied  with  a  dozen  machines, — Including  a  "  Demartst "  and  a  "  Peanan," 
two  new  varieties  not  mentioned  in  tmr  list  last  month, — and  it  has  the  advantage  of  the 
others  in  the  matter  of  location,  but  it  aftbrdi  no  special  iacilicies  for  beginners.  'Way 
down  town,  on  Franklin  street,  we  climb  up  four  flights  of  ilain  and  reach  the  "  big 
rink  "  of  the  "  Elm  City,"  opened  Tuesday,  1 6.  Barring  the  difficulty  of  getliog  to  it, 
this  u  in  most  respecta  the  best  rink  in  the  city,  aa  it  certainly  is  the  largest;  it  claims 
in  fact  to  be  the  largest  in  New  England.  Ila  outer  track  meaiurea  one-uiteenth  ofa 
mile,  eidusive  of  a  gcwd-siied  L,  reserved  for  beginners.  Its  stock  of  machines  cotn- 
priies  eighteen  at  present,  mostly  of  the  "  Hartford  "  make,  but  ii  soon  to  be  increased 
by  several  "Rckeiingi"  and  "  Monoda."  Hoad'i  original  "  Pickering,"  by-the-«iy,  is 
the  only  one  thus  ftr  owned  in  the  city,  and  we  are  fully  confirmed  in  our  ofniiiiHi  that 
thii  is  the  best  variety  which  hai  yet  been  put  forth.  The  two  finl-mentioned  rinks 
rent  machines  for  usage  upon  the  streets,  as  do  abo  three  or  four  other  concerns  in 
the  city,  whose  nimcs  (not  being  among  our  advcrtiaen)  have  somehow  escaped  ont 
memory.  A  cent  a  minute  still  continues  to  he  the  regular  tax,  except  at  the  Parkstrecc 
place,  when  the  price  is  half  a  dollar  an  hour.    An  admission  fee  of  tenor  fifteen  cents 
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u  genenllf  cturged  in  the  evening,  at  the  diiierent  rinki, — the  ticket  Encitlinf  the  Tui- 
tor,  It  hii  opdoD,  CO  i  CDrreipanding  number  of  miauta  on  a  Telodpedc.  The  lubicrip- 
doD  paper  which  wu  ttarted  by  Mr.  Welch,  about  the  middle  of  Febnmy,  far  &c  par- 
chue  of  Tctocipcdei  for  the  gymnwurD,  itill  remuni  in  Hoadley'i  ihow  cue,  with  the 
two  moomful  legeada ;  «  Gymnuiuni,  $1S,"  "  Somebody,  Clau  of  "j/,  $5."'  A  mote 
complicated  plan,  devised  by  the  lune  individual,  whereby  every  man  who  paid  money  for 
die  pUTchaic  of  0mnaalum  vcLocipedci  wu  to  have  a  proportionate  amount  of  nding 
npoD  the  fame,  waa  detuled  upon  levenl  iheeta  of  foolicap  and  potted  in  the  mding- 
roam  for  Kveral  dayi  j  hnt  we  believe  [c  hn\  no  better  than  iti  predeccHoi.  We  pre- 
nuiie  the  janitor  of  the  gym.  might  make  a  good  thing  by  getting  1  tew  machine!  and 
renting  them  at  low  ratea  to  college  men,  but  to  expect  the  latter  to  pledge  the  money  in 
advance,  ia  abauid.  Two  or  three  velocipede)  are  already  owned  in  college,  and  doubtleti 
the  number  will  be  greatly  increased  neit  term.  They  ai  yet  have  the  right  of  way  on 
die  tidewalki,  and  if  the  city  official)  have  any  idea  of  reitricting  it,  we  are  lute  they 
wilt  at  once  change  their  minda,  when"  the  "prayer'*  on  page  195  i)  brought  to  their  no- 
tice. Thi),  by  the  way,  ti  the  work  of  the  "  private  aweep  "  of  our  Clan  Poet,  who 
coococted  it  by  the  tid  of  the  latter')  rhyming  dictionary  while  he  (the  C.  P.)  waa 
ibaorbed  in  calculating  hi)  "  Index"  loraea.  "  The  iweep  "  also  gave  na  a  lict  of  worda 
rhyming  with  "velocipede,"  in  addition  tothoae  employed  hyhimielf,  and  ^eie  we  now 
publiali,  "  fin  general  accommodatjoa."  Ac-re-pre-ie-ante-auper-inter-cede,  loU-palmi. 
molti-plami-centi-pede,  inc-pro-ei-ceed,  feed,  bleed,  meed,  deed,  reed,  breed,  freed, 
weed,  bead,  lead,  plead,  mialeid,  mead,  read,  knead.  Though  the  value  of  the  rhyme) 
above  indicated  ia  almoc  incalculable,  the  price  of  the  proent  Lit.  will  remain  unchanged. 
At  the  Park  fteeet  rink  on  Wednesday  evening,  17,  there  waa  a  trial  of  ikill,  wherein 
W.  A.  Milea  of  the  S.  S.  S.  waa  judged  to  be  Che  bat  rider  and  awarded  the  lilver  cup. 
F.  B.  Lane  of  '71  was  among  the  conteatant),  and  at  the  Frankiin  atreet  eihjbitian,  a 
fortnight  liter,  won  the  firac  ptiie — a  ailver  ice-etcher.     He  also  performed  quite  cted- 

The  Gymnastic  Exhlbitians, 

For  thebenefit  of  the  YaleNavy,  which  took  placeon  the  eveningsof  Monday,  8,  Wed- 
nesday, 10,  and  the  aftemoon  of  Saturday,  ij.  We  anppoae  theie  may  be  considered 
regnlar  inalitutioa)  henceforth,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Welch  foe  originating  them. 
Aboat  thirty  individual)  took  part  in  the  variou  performance),  and  these  were,  a*  fat  aa 
known  to  na  i  Bennett,  A.  J.  Copp,  W.  A.  Copp,  Traynham,  '6g  ;  Carpenter,  Drew, 
Lee,  C.  PhcI|S,  '70;  Bbnding,  Mead,  Richards, '71  >  Bennett,  Boomer,  Clapp,  Cue, 
Howard,  Kirkham,  Lane,  Trotell,  Williams,  '71 ;  Lowe,  Mead,  Roberts,  Sargent,  and 
odiers,  S.  S.  S.  Where  all  did  ao  well,  it  is  bard  to  praise  particular  individuala,  yet  the 
explnts  of  Coe  and  Carpenter  on  the  trapeie,  and  the  double  giant-iwing  of  Lowe  and 
Mead  on  the  horiiootal  bar,  were  certainly  marvelous  for  amateur  gymnasts,  and  we  have 
■een  many  profesiioaals  do  worse.  We  noticed  that  leveral  members  of  the  faculty  were 
preaent,  and  the  attendance  of  the  ladies  of  course  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
ilibitjona.  Perhapa  the  present  gives  us  a  good  opportunity  for  remarking  on  the  general 
popularity  of  gjmnaitic  ererciiea  during  the  present  term,  the  improved  pattcmi  of  clubs 
fiuniahed,  tlie  railing  of  the  rowing  wdghta,  and  the  want  of  balls  in  the  bowling  alleys 
below.  All  three  of  the  exhibitions  were  well  attended,  ipite  of  rainy  and  unpleaaant 
weather,  though  the  last  attracted  tlie  largest  number  of  spectators.  The  total  expenses 
were  $116,  the  receipts  $184,  and  the  very  neat  little  sum  of  $|6S  was  thus  earned  fbf 
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The  Navy. 

The  Jnnion  on  Wednesdij,  lo,  elected  u  their  boating  officen  ibrtbe  coming  kuod: 
Ciptain,  £.  H.  Phetpa ;  LicutenanB,  G.  L.  Huntreu  ani!  C.  Pbelpa  j  Potsei,  S.  A. 
Rafmond  j  Committee,  in  coajuacdon  with  the  two  Jint'ineDtiaaed,  W.  H.  Lee.  The 
punei  read  (he  report  of  hii  prcTioui  term  ofolEcc,  and  we  ahouid  be  glad  to  see  it  fub- 
liibed.  The  Sophomorei,  a  few  daji  later,  elected  aa  their  ofliceii :  Captain,  I.  H.  Foul, 
Lieutenant),  J.  K.  Hovie  and  £.  D.  Coonly ;  Puner,  T.  Thicher.  The  dau  raca  will 
take  place  the  day  before  PretentaCion,  the  lame  u  laat  year.  The  ctewt,  we  nnder- 
Mand,  have  not  jet  been  made  up.  The  Univertity  have  been  pracdting  at  the  Qrmna- 
ainiUj  for  BOEDC  time  past — in  a  deiultory  aort  of  way,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  word  of 
the  grumblen.  Joah  Ward,  their  bainer,  howeTCTj  came  up  and  iupccted  them  on 
Tue>4ay,  6 ;  made  them  tike  a  pull,  out  in  the  harbor,  before  break&M ;  afterwanit 
witaened  their  perfocmancet  in  the  gymnaaium,  ai  well  ai  thoee  of  otben  who  were 
amUtioui  of  taking  th^  placet  j  and  finally  decided  to  make  no  change*  in  the  men, 
but  arranged  them  in  the  order  in  wlilch  they  will  probably  pull  the  next  nee.  This, 
according  to  the  challenge  given  by  Yale  March  30,  and  accepted  by  Harrard  a  few  day* 
later.  It  to  take  place  at  Worcetter,  Friday,  July  13,  unlex  no  other  time  and  pbce  be 
hereafter  agreed  upon.  At  oow  made  up,  the  crew  itandi  at  foUowi :  George  W.  Drew 
of  Maine  (stroke),  Wm.  A.  Copp  of  Matiichutetn,  OHando  Cope  of  Indiana,  William 
H.  Lee  of  lUinoig,  David  M.  Bone  of  IllincHi,  Roderic  Terry  of  Kew  York  (bow). 
Copp  it  a  Senior,  commodore  of  the  navy,  am)  hai  pulled  in  three  oiuienlty  raceii  the 
reat  are  Juniorv.  Lee  hai  pulled  in  two  uniruii^  racea,  Tory  belonged  to  the  winning 
fieihman  crew  of  '67,  and  Bone  and  Cope  are  new  men.  The  crew  it  nndoubtedly  a 
itrong  one,  and  with  the  hearty  pecuniary  tappoit  of  college,  ogght  to  itand  a  &lr  chance 
of  being  tucceuAil  next  lummei.  Perhapa  we  may  here  appropriately  iruntton  the  ba 
that  a  black-walnut  cue  cootainiog  the  balli  won  by  the  Uniienity  club  aiace  it* 
organicatian  in  '65,  duly  gilded  and  inicribed,  liaa  recently  been  tet  up  in  the  reaiUng 
room— for  which  ace  of  public  tpiiit  Mr.  F.  P.  Terry  of  '69  i>  to  be  thanked.  Thii  of 
conne  luggeiti  the 

Composition  Prixei^ 

Which  ware  announced  lo  the  Soptiomotet  on  Wedaeaday,  17.  By  a  new  and  ■entilile 
arrangement  no  account  wai  nude  of  the  divitioni  in  awarding  the  ptiiei.  Foot  ofeadi 
order  were  ofiered  for  the  competion  of  the  entire  clan,  and  none  were  aplit : — for  which, 
ye  powert  who  willed  it  to,  accept  onr  thanki.  Titfrtt  jnian  were  awarded  to  H.  £. 
Kjnney  of  Gtitwold,  H.  Mani&eld  of  New  Haven,  W.  R.  Speiry  of  Gulfocd,  M.  Y., 
and  G.  A.  Strong  of  St.  Losii  j  tit  uetnd,  to  C  H.  Board  of  Edennlle,  N.  Y.,  C  E. 
Cuddeback  of  Port  Jenii,  N.  Y.,  G.  M.  Stockel  of  New  Haven,  and  £.  F.  Sweet  of 
Vineland,  K.  J.  g  tit  tUrJ,  to  H.  Baldwin  of  Orange,  N.  J^  J.  A.  Burr  rf  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.,  C.B.  Dudley  of  Maine,  H.  Y.,  and  E.  T.  Owen  of  Hartford.  Ment.  Kinney, 
Stockel,  Baldwin,  Burr  and  Owenjstotc  concerning  "  The  Deacriptian  of  Hadea  ia 
Homer,  Vir^l,  Dantt,  and  Milton" — a  iubject  propoted  by  Tutor  Snmnerj  Spoiy, 
Board  and  Swee^  concerning  "  UoiTcnal  Amnoty  and  Impartial  Suffi-agc  aa  the  Badi 
of  Reconitruction " — propoted  by  Tutor  Miller  j  Strong  and  Cuddeback,  concenung 
"  Turgot " — propoied  by  Prof.  Coe ;  Dudley,  concerning  "  The  Tendency  of  Men  to 
Form  for  Themielvei  Codet  of  Uoralt" — propond  by  Prof.  Newton}  and  Manifieid, 
concerning  <*  Tlie  Influence  of  Soctvianiim  on  the  Progresi  of  Chriiliaaity  "  propoecd  by 
Piof.  Northrop.  A  icholanhip  for  uceUence  in  Modern  LangBage^  which  hat  re- 
I  alto  taken  by  Mr.  Kinney.    The  aubjecti  ^veo  oat  bf 
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Pisf.  Nofthrop  Ibr  neiE  tenn'i  loph.  nmpoicioiu  tie:  "The  Stateiinaiuhip of  Barke," 
"Sir  Rage  dc  Co*eily,"  "A  SuccaaAil  Life,"  "Wm.  C  Biyaat  u  ■  Poet,"  ind 
"  The  Macblc  Finn."  That  no  priu  ii  o9cied  fot  the  perpctntion  of  ■  poem,  we 
account  »  hopeful  ngn.  Lut  jeu,  if  we  remeinber,  one  wh  ofined  but  not  awarded. 
The  Seruon  handed  in  tfadr  commencement  piecn  on  Tueidif,  6,  aad  on  that  day  thoe 
nibjecti  fot  "  Towuendi "  wen  gifen  out :  "  Law  of  Benerolence  and  Law  of  Trade 
Coincident,'  "Milton,  Jeremr  Taylor  and  Locke,  ai  Advocate!  of  Ubertj,"  "  Growth 
of  the  Auitrian  Hoiue  of  Hapiburg,"  "  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Sol&n],"  "Miuian  of 
Poettj."  Theae  compoeitioai  are  to  be  handed  In  on  May  16.  Whether  the  leiuor 
compoaition  priiei,  annonnced  in  a  day  or  two,  are  to  hare  any  caih  value,  it  the  qocs- 
don  of  greatat  interest,  aa  our  record  doia.  Theae  literary  notci  terre  to  remind  vt 
that 

77>e  Imtiatian  Supper 

Of  the  XXXIVth  Editorial  Board  in  the  management  of  the  Yali  LrriBAaT  Maca- 
aiHi  took  place  at  the  New  HaTcn  Houie  on  the  evening  of  Wedneiday,  14,  and  wai  of 
coune  an  immenie  incceu.  The  "imear"  waa^ — ^wcll,  aay  magnificent,  and  the  company 
wai — well,  again,  lay  tbi  jollieat  and  molt  congenial  that  ever  gathered  roand  the  tettire 
board.  Thia  laat  may  be  iayiag  a  great  deal,  but  then  it  li  to  be  taken  cnw  grant,  you 
know.  The  "imear,"  however,  really  ami  good  and  no  mistake.  And  then  the 
■peechei  I  If  you  only  could  have  heard  them,  reiden  all  I  Shall  we  tell  how  the  Cn- 
ram  men  tried  to  bribe  one  of  [he  portly  waiCen  to  make  them  a  verbal  report,  and  how 
he,  being  an  honorable  wuter,  accepted  the  bribe,  and  told  them  nothing  i  Koble  nn 
of  Erin,  to  think  that  in  one  ihort  week  yon  ihould  be  lupplanted  by  a  nagurl  And 
the  world  rella  on.  Bnl  to  retntn  to  the  five  new  membeti  of  Chi  Delta  Theta,  and  to 
■ay  a  practical  word  conccraing  them.  The  nine  fuccenive  members  of  the  magazine 
which  they  condoct,  bli  into  the  hands  rtapccttvely  of  Strong,  Clark,  Cnmmingi,  aolU- 
ver,  Ttlney,  Strong,  Clark,  Cnromlngs,  Tilney.  This  latter  gentleman  hai  been  choacn 
tieaturer  j  and  we  ondentand  that  the  "  Memorabilia  "  for  the  year  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Miller.  The  tradirions  and  usages  of  the  Lit.,  at  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  conititudon  by  the  *6^  editors,  were  agreed  to  by  the  new  board,  and  will 
be  handed  down  in  that  form  hereaftD-.  We  wiah,  too,  to  give  a  gentle  hiaC  to  the 
literary  men  in  '70,  that  it  is  JBit  barely  poeuble  that  one  or  two  of  those  who  especially 
fnet  the  Magaiine,  by  their  contribution  and  atuatance,  mtj  be  invited  to  partake  of 
the  next  editorial  supper.  And  we  wish  to  forewarn  the  literary  men  of '71,  that  the 
initiation  fee  of  Chi  Delta  Theta  ii  twenty  dollars.     Having  done  this,  we  torn  to 

Tht  yuniar  Exhibitiart, 

And  devote  senral  inches  of  valuable  space  to  a  reprint  of  the  programme:  Latin 
Oration,  <*  De  Romdo  Augustolo ultimo  Romanorum  principc,"  W.  H.  Welchof  Iforfblk. 
Dinerlation,  "  Harold,  the  laat  Saxon  King,"  L.  L.  Scalfe  of  Pittsburg.  DisMrtation, 
"FailuresintheBritisb  Rale  in  India,"  E.  S.  Humeof  New  Haven.  Diiaertation,  "  Ed- 
thusians,"O.Copeof  Butlerrille,  Ind.  Philompblcal  Oration,  "  Public  Opinion  ai  a  Rule 
of  Action,"  J.  S.  Chandler  of  India.  Oration,  "  The  Janliariei,"  Q,  D.  Metcal/ofWa- 
verly,Ilt.  Oration,  "The  Age  of  Veneer,"  J.  H.  Perry  of  Southport,  Philosophical 
Oration,  "The  American  Idea,"  G.  Chate  of  Portland.  DiuerUtioD,  "The  Chrtitian 
Element  in  our  CMIixatioD,"  J.  H.  Cummings  of  Worcester.  DiiMrtatian,  "  The 
Efltclt  of  the  Catholic  Reli^on  in  Spain,"  J.  O.  K.  McClure  of  Albany.  Oration, 
"  Shalt  the  State  Educate  T  W.  3.  Logan  of  Waahington,  Conn.  EMsiertation,  "  The 
Studjof  EnglSshj-M.  F.  Tyler  of  New  Haven.      Oration,  "The  Infidelity  of  Shelley,' 
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C.  H.ScroDgof  NewOtlcuu.  Ondoo,  "Dr.  Samuel  JohdWHi,"  T.J.  Tilnef  of  Braok- 
Ijn.  Onliaii,  "  The  Refbiftudoa  and  the  Growth  of  EnglUh  literMiue,"  J.  W.  Aa- 
dnm  of  Columboa,  O.  Philotophiul  Orition,  "  Individiulitj,"  D.  W.  Larncd  of 
Plymouth.  The  ttetdta  were  heU  io  the  CaUege  Street  charch,  on  WEdneubj,  7, 
taking  up  the  time  from  half-put  two  till  aii.  Tlie  nulieiice  wu  lirgn  and  the  mmic 
better  thui  lut  year.  Ai  for  the  ipeiikinj — it  wm  all  of  ■  kind  apprapriate  f«  Jnnkir 
ExhibidoD.    In  the  ercning 

The  Promenade  Concert 

Took  place,  with  great  edat.  Perhapi  the  abience  of  Lent,  and  perhapa  the  inne  of 
engraved  inTitatioaa,  and  perbipi  the  hard  work  of  the  committee,  explain  why  thii  wu 
more  of  a  ncceai  than  liave  been  the  apiing  promenada  for  a  lew  yeart  put.  We  an 
glad  that  it  wu  luch  a  inccen,  though  we  ad*iied  iti  abtdiihmeot  and  (till  do  ao,  became 
we  beliere  in  concentrating  energiu  upon  the  Spoon  promenide  In  Jane.  We  are  rerj 
•ony  tbit  tht  (pace  required  for  our  account  of  Tdocipedei  renden  it  impoitible  fm  m 
to  give  any  detuled  account  of  the  ahow ;  rimple  joatice,   however,   demands  that  we 

thoold  make  ipecial  mentiao  of  Mm ,  whose  appearance  ncited  so  much  entfao- 

■Jaam  and  admiration,  Tliere  were  a  greafr  many  more  people  pivKnt  this  year  than 
laat,  but  it  seemed  to  us  tlut  they  began  to  thin  out  eariier.  Last  year  the  few  who 
mere  there,  bravely  stayed  "  till  the  show  was  done,"  u  did  wc,  who  this  year  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  before  morning  in  order  to  throw  together  this  reticle  kccsant,  tai 
tn  add  a  word  concerning 

The  Town  Shows 

of  the  month,  which  have  n't  amounted  tomnch,ifthe  truth  most  be  told;  the  Ibur  nights 
of  English  open  with  which  the  Richingt  troupe  &Tored  us,  bang  abou  the  only  notable 
thing  we  haie  to  record.  "  Lognnia,"  and  his  cat,  and  hit  birds,  and  lota  of  other 
things,  held  sway  at  Mniic  Hall  for  the  first  week  in  March,  when  "  valuable  gifb  " 
were  diutibuted  with  a  lavish  hand.  Then  there  were  Hibernian  Minstrels,  who  left 
olT  the  burnt  corlc, — because  their  Cork  is  ai  yet  unbutnt  we  presume, — and  who  gave 
a  lietter  enEErtainment  than  the  Newcomba,  who  pat  it  on.  Some  kind  of  a  **  mual 
drama,"  too,  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  wu  followed  by  a  "  grand 
national  allegory,"  which  wu  of  course  a  good  deal  more  moral,  and  which  gave  in 
profits  to  the  orphan  aaylum,  bealdes.  Among  the  "  principal  characters  "  of  the  "  alle- 
gory," u  announced  on  the  billa,  we  notice  the  well-known  "  Goddess  of  Liberty,"  th« 
"  United  StaCei,  represented  by  37  Young  Ladies,"  "  Irishman,"  "  War,"  "  Foreign 
Interrention,"  "  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  "  Peace  Cerea,"  "  Trains,  etc.,"  all  of  which 
were  to  appear  « in  tuU  costume."  We  are  sorry  now,  that  we  did  n't  go  to  the  ahow, 
becaose  we  bare  some  curiosity  to  know  what  Foreign  Interrendon  would  look  like 
when  « in  tiill  costume :"  "  Peace  Ceres,"  too,  we  hmi  we  should  have  admired.  Per- 
haps we  onght  to  make  mentioa  of  the  noble  patriots  and  stateimen,  who  have  cried  to 
get  up  a  little  entbasium  over  the  Sute  election  by  fresh  and  touching  alluuona  to  stuiy 
flags,  bayonets,  deapotum,  and  so  forth.  As  they  hire  altogether  liiled,  howerer,  and 
have  ipolcen  to  a  good  many  empty  benclies,  we  do  not  fed  called  i^on  to  give  than 
more  than  this  general  compliment.  "  The  Florences  "  acceptably  presented  "  Irish 
Asiurance  "  and  "  Thrice  Married,"  on  Thursday,  April  i,  to  a  good  uied  aodience, 
which  will  be  glad  to  meet  them  again.  This  liuthermore  hu  the  honor  of  bung  the 
last  "  show  "  we  shall  ever  record.  In  withdrawing  fiom  the  business,  we  haveto  thank 
meat  heartily  Mr.  CnASLuR.  Coah,  f<a  favors  ahown  the  Editorial  Board  of '69,  wluch 
have  materially  assiiteLl  us  in  the  compilation  of  what  we  tnut  has  been  a  not  ■Itogether 
nnintcrestiog  record  of  The  Town  Shows. 
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Courteou  Reader,  wc  wonld  not  with  to  orenwc  yon,  but  *te  yon  reallj  ■wire  thu 
the  prctent  ia  "  tbe  oMnt'i  "  three  hnndtedtb  nambeTf  Undl  we  bare  ■nggefted  tU> 
fact  to  fon,  at  one  woithj  of  yoni  loberett  couideratian,  we  cxonot  co(uc)entioiitl]r  allow 
you  to  inipect  the  thinp  which  have  lately  accumulated  upon  aor  Table  ; —  iccnmula- 
tioQt  which  we  of  the  thirty-third  editorial  board  now  for  the  lait  time  proceed  to  dear 
away.     In  the  Grtt  pbce,  the 

Recently  lent  oi  by  the  publlihcn,  deterre  a  word  or  two  of  commeut  i 

Tbi  Fiiicr  Maidin.     A  Nerviegian  Tali.    By  Bjtrnnjernc  Bjimisn.     Fnm  iht  jtutkw't 

Gtrmen  Edition  tj  M.  E.  Nilei.     New   Yorlc  :  Leypoldt  ft  Holt.      Pp.  217.     1869. 

New  MiTeu  :  Judd  Ic  White. 

The  blaie  nofel-reader  will  here  find  lomething  to  refrelh  usi  imue  him.  The 
piquancy  and  naivete  of  thii  little  "  prole  poem  "  an  eaijaitite,  and  cauie  one  to  fciigiTe 
the  intmilon  of  the  tomewhal  tiretome  theological  chapter,  without  a  complaiab  Typo- 
graphically, (ht  book  it  a  gem,  and  refleca  credit  upon  iti  printert.  The  cOtirB  onuMion 
of  pmnts  fi-oni  the  title-page  ii  quite  to  our  tatte. 
Biografiical   Stiuia.     Bj  Harriii    Maninian.     New    York :  Leypoldt  ft  Holt.     Pp. 

458.      1869.     New  Haven  i  Judd  &  WUtc. 

Then  iketchet  arc  unaltered  reprinti  from  the  London  Daily  Nemi,  in  which  journal 
they  have  appeared  it  inlervalt  during  the  lait  leTenteen  yein.  The  forty-one  biog- 
raphies now  offered  are  divided  unequilly  into  lix  claisca,  namely,  the  literary,  the  icien- 
tific,  the  ptofeuional,  the  locial,  the  political,  and  tlie  royal.  The  typographical  arrange- 
ment and  eiecadon  of  the  book  it  excellent,  and  the  leavet  an  leA  uncut  after  the 
Eugllih  faihion. 
Juiiau  I  tr  Nva  and  Femur.     By  Mri.    MaJiHnt  Ltilii.     Botton  :  Lee  ft  Shepaid. 

Pp.  41G.      1869.     New  Haven  i  H.  H.  Peck. 

Thit  ia  the  fonrth  volume  of  Mn,  Leilie't  ■■  Home  Life  Seria,"  the  other  three  being 
entitled  :  "  Con  and  the  Doctor,"  "  Courteuea  of  Wedded  Ufe,"  and  "  Houiehold  Angel 
in  Diiguise."  Not  having  had  time  to  read  the  book,  we  have  no  opinion  to  pnuonnce 
concerning  it.  The  author  we  have  to  thank  for  prefixing  the  important  "  Mn."  to  her 
name,  and  [he  prinlen  we  have  to  blame  for  employing  wrongly-tnmed  marki  in  intio- 
ducing  quotation),  except  in  the  very  fine  type. 


We  moit  plead  guilty  of  the  tame  neglect  of  thit  book  at  of  the  one  above.    We  can 
only  lay  of  the  two,  that  did  time  allow  u  to  pemie  but  one  of  them,   we  ounelva 
ihould  ■■  nin  our  chancet "  on  thit  tatter. 
Ti,  GtKral ;  cr,  Tnchn  Nigka  in  ih  Hamiri'  Camf.     A  Narrative  ef  Ral  Lift.     S- 

l*itraiid  tj  G.  G.  IFkia.    Botton  :  Lee  ft  Shepard.     Pp.  1  fig.     iSfiq.    NewHaveni 

Judd  ft  White. 

In  this  book,  "  The  Oeneral "  deCaili  the  experience!  of  bit  tomewhat  varied  life  in  a 
doten  imaginary  eonvenation)  around  the  camp  fin.  £ich  "night"  ii  introduced  by 
in  imaginary  aketcb  of  what  "theparty"  accompliihed  during  the  day,  together  with 
many  moraliiingi  of  the  writer  upon  varioui  topict, — the  general  tenor  of  which  teemt 
to  be  the  encouraging  of  out-door  life,  hunting,  fithing,  etc  Mr.  William  Barrowi,  the 
writer  of  the  booIc,or  "  editor  "u  he  temit  himtelf,  wai  brother  of  the  indivtdnal  whote 
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fbmna  tee  lumted.  We  hire  no  doabt  that "  Tbc  Geacnl "  tnt  >  goad  uid  woidij 
miD,  and  tlwt  to  oU  who  knew  him  thl>  book  will  be  of  laEetett,  but  wc  can  hirdlj  uy 
U  much  in  behalf  of  the  general  reader  ;  and  wegnatl)i  ieir  that  Mr.  Bamnn  will  be 
dkappdnted  in  ha  hope  that  thit  "Daindfe  of  real  life"  will  in  an<r  wij  take  the  place 
of  Aoae  "  QTerWToaghC  fictioiu,"  which  ntiiJy  the  caMe  among  the  ltna%  for  **  tketcbei 
of  adienCnre  and  itartling  intemt." 
Pictarajnm  Privm  Lift.     Ait  Hisurical  Slteuk  sflhc  Maacckastta  Suu  Prittn.     Wilk 

Narraitvn  and  IiKfJam,  and  Saggaiicin  en  Diaiflinf.      Bj  Gidm  H^ua,  Warim, 

BottoD  :  Lee  &  Sbepud.     Pp.190.     1S69.     New  Haven:  H.  H.  Peck. 

The  title  of  thii  rolame  weU  ciplaini  itt  character,  and  indicita  iti  chief  nine. 
Atide  front  thii,  it  ii  etea  of  cooaiderable  intereit  to  the  general  reader,  and  lo  Ar  »  we 
can  jndge,  the  work  of  compilation  haa  been  well  and  carefully  performed. 

Oar  booki  bdng  thin  recommended  to  youi  metcy,  it  may  be  of  intereit  to  glance 
oTer  the  name*  at  leut  of  oor  danified  pile  of 

which  have  been  received  liace  the  iaue  of  oar  lait  number.  Colligi  MACAiiKia  ; — 
SMt  Oillep  Msntify,  Chicago  Index  Untvinitatit,  Chriadin  Vtaan  titerarj  Magamiit, 
D^mmai,  Deniua  CtlUgiaii,  Gritmid  CslligiaK,  Hamilum  liurarj  MonUj,  MicUgaa 
UBiveriily  Magtmine,  Ripoa  &lltgi  Daji,  Union  Calltgi  JMr^own,  fFillimau  ^narurlj. 
CoLLui  Papiii: — Albion  CalUgi  Standard,  Aalii'it  Sadat,  Brown  Tai%  Lang, 
Columbia  Caf  and  Covin,  Cornet!  Era,  Delaware  H^atirn  Collegian,  Hamillea  Camfau, 
Barvard  Advocau,  Hiram  Sludtnl,  Indiana  Sendtnt,  Iowa  Unlvenirj  Reporter,  McKemirtt 
Re/roiiiory,  Medianmat,  iHianii  linjcni,  Miciiigin  Unrvtrmy  Cireniclt,  Monmouth  Ctl- 
Itgc  Couriir,  Notre  Dime  Scialauii  Tear,  Pardee  Literary  Miuenger,  Racine  Ctllegt 
Mercury,  Rutger'i  Targua,  ShurtlelF  ^1'  Vive,  Trinity  Tahkt,  Washington  Ctllegiam, 
Williami  yidrtie,  fTilIiMgAby  Ctllrgian.  Ootudi  PiaioDiCAU  -.—AdueriiKr,  Ca^tte, 
Amtrican  Jtaraal  efPhilatelj,  American  Preibjierian,  Ameriian  Piibliikcr't  Grtnltr,  Ai- 
Imtie  Munihly,  Baldmore  Sraitanan,  Brooklyn  AioniUy,  Chicago  Sonuii,  Cirittiam  IFtrU, 
Cncinnali  Medical  Ripe'rurj,  College  Courant,  Hearii  and  Home,  Lilleiri  Living  Age, 
Loomii'i  Musical  Journal,  Michigan  Teacher,  Nation,  W«b  England  Pnial  Record,  Over- 
load MbutUy,  Pachard'i  MenlUy,  Ratnd  Table,  Saitali  at  Home,  St.  Lonit  Joarnal  of 
Education,  Scioolaauer. 

We  hate  alao  received  1  Beeton  Cimmtaaitalti,  Ciriuiaa  Bamur,  Homt  Jatrnal,  L»u- 
ion  Society,  New  Haven  Rigiittr. 

the  lecoDd  norobet  of  the  Ying  Lang—which  we  never  expected  to  lee — ia  very  well 
printed,  upon  tinted  paper,  and  it  in  other  reipecti  qnite  in  Im}>TovBment  upon  the  fint 
itne^  Laat  month  we  called  ici  wood-cnti  "  horrid,"  ai  in  an  absolute  teiue  they  cer- 
tainly are,  but  aince,  a>  we  undentand  the  edlton  to  uy,  they  ara  the  actual  bindtwork 
of  college  men,  we  will  change  our  ceouiR  into  praiie.  We  can  by  no  mcani  give  oui 
ippiovat  to  the  name,  "Yang  Lang,"  however.  In  (act  we  want  to  censure  two  or 
three  othen, — at  the  *'  Cap  and  Gown  "  of  Columbia,  the  "  Targum  "  of  Rutgen,  and 
the  "Tablet"  of  Trinity, — for  their  eitreme  lack  of  Eaite  in  lelecdng  their  ticlet.  Not 
that  we  have  anything  against  them,  in  themKlvei,  but  then  there  aie  other  namei 
which  are  so  much  more  distinctive  and  original,  you  know, — take  "  Student "  or 
"CoUegiaa,"  Ibr  eiample.  Now,  Yang  Lang,  why  could  n't  yon  have  been  "  Cnlleg- 
Ian  "?  Then  your  motlo  might  have  been  "  temper  ubiiiue  " — do  n't  you  tee  1  Then 
you  might  have  repretented  an  odd  doien  of  imtitutioni,  all  at  once,  initead  of  a  tingle 
college.  Even  the  Harvard  paper  did  better  than  you  have  done.  It  tried  at  lean  Co  be 
"  Collegian,"  hot  the  fiiculty  tupptetaed  it,  and  to  it  may  be  pardoned  fbr  being  only  an 
**  Advocate."  But  youl  Ah,  Yang  Lang,  you've  made  a  tad  miitake  I  Yet  yu  are  (till 
young,  and  reform  ia  poolble.  Take  the'  fttherly  advice  of  "  the  oldert  j"  throw  off 
your  barbarout  title  ;  become  ■*  Collegian  ";  then  all  will  beweU.      fFt  eanaot  reform, 
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AT>(e  hMgot  boUnpoan*.    Einpt  for  that,  the  Lrr.  iknld  be  "  CoUegiui  "  iD)tiiitl]r. 
AaA  tke  not  Lc^ilatun  ihoalil  cbuii  our  own  nunc  to  Jobn  Smith  \ 

Ad  aiticl*  on  ■' Amokan  llnirarnc;  CaHonu  "  in  the  Minli  number  of  £h^ 
Snittj,  mitteo  I7  Oeorge  M.  Towlc  of  '61,  U.  S.  Coniul  tt  Bndfbril,  Englanil,-~ 
thoygh  wboK  kindnoi  the  magaux  in  qoettioa  wu  lenc  u, — nuke*  one  mliie  that, 
conKTTUire  b  we  Ihiok  eoUep  lod  iti  ciutomt  to  be,  tlicjr  duage  npidlfi  •An  all. 
Neatly  all  tke  ciutoma  deacribed  in  thi>  fint  ardde  have  grown  obaoletc  already.  We 
■wait  with  interat  the  appearance  of  the  iketch  which  ti  to  follow.  Somebody,  too,  ii 
writing  in  the  SMaik  mi  Bomt  abont  "  Cyril  Rifcn,  and  what  he  learned  at  College." 
Thoagb  no  nunc  it  given,  **  Yale"!!  plainly  indicated  by  the  refmncet,  to  be  the  college 
in  qocMion.  The  icocy  ii  one  of  the  "  manl "  kind,  and  thmgh  neither  lil«-like,  nar 
attractiTely  written,  ii  worth  running  OTCt  in  a  leiiure  hoor, — u  mat  be  anything  of  the 
tan  concerning  a  college  to  thoee  who  dwell  within  it. 

We  preanme  onr  February  Omr/anJ  wu  "  lott  on  the  ptaiu,"  u  we  failed  to  nedre 
it,  much  to  our  kutow.  "  In  tiie  Tunnel,"  in  the  March  number  ti  ai  pathedc  1  bit  of 
Tcne  ai  we  have  lately  noticed. — "  In  the  belt  leow,  teuatioDal,"  uyi  PtuiarJ't 
MontX^  of  itself,  and  it  apcaki  truly.  It  n  pleaaanE  Eo  have  at  leait  one  magacine  to 
turn  to,  with  a  certainty  of  finding  KimethiDg  '■  interatiag,"  at  alt  timea  and  leaaoni. — 
If  there  are  anyitamp  eollecton  among  onr  readera,  we  would  recommead  to  their  notice 
TU  jfmrricam  Jimrul  of  Fi!/aulj,  puUilhed  monthly  in  New  York  by  J.  W.  Scott  * 
Co.,  at  beii^  a  rtipectible  and  interetting  periodical. — The  Baltimore  Sulumtm,  too, 
which  hat  Jtat  completed  itt  Bat  ail  monlht,  it  a  repiuable  DemoGradc  journal  which 
we  are  alwayi  glad  Co  ipeak  a  good  word  for. — We  mourned  orer  the  the  Taledictory  of 
the  Chicago  Sortiii,  and  tie  trill  lad  that  the  ^iunr  which  wat   to  lucceed  it  haa  not 

It  it  fanny  to  obi  me  how  a  parncnlar  kern  (omctimei  mna  tbrongh  all  onr  coll^ 
eichanget.  The  one  couceming  the  haiing  of  a  certain  Yale  Frcahman,  hat  about  fin- 
ithed  iti  coDiae,  while  that  in  regard  to  the  Bowdwa  Coll)^  tiam  of  'ay  and  iCi  great 
men  ii  itill  going  tlie  roundt. — "  The  Mathematical  Joke,"  written  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Been  of 'G9,  for  tlic  "Undergnd.  Dept."  of  the  Qmrait,  hat  alto  been  widely  copied  by 
out  exchanga,  and  with  good  reaton,  lor  it  it  the  bat  "  college  yam  "  that  hat  appeared 
br  a  long  time,  and  what  it  mote,  it  it  ■  true  one. — "  Tufk-bonter,"  who  alluded  iome- 
what  ilighcingly  to  the  "  imall  coUegei,"  in  a  Conrant  article,  wat  "  [utched  Into  "  by  the 
College  Argua  on  accoaat  th  ereof,  and  In  a  lubeequcnt  letter  gracefully  acknowledged 
hiiaanibilalioo.  We  oonelTe*  km  had  one  or  two  rap*  acroM  the  knackla  from  onr 
cocemporaiiet,  tn  the  uUaance  of  hoetical  nodoni  upon  thb  point. — We  acknowledge 
the  faimeta  of  the  CoUege  Courier')  critidim.  The  inconiiiKncy  of  couiie  atHK  Irom 
two  diflerent  edilon  haring  charge  of  di&rent  departmenti  of  the  Magaiine )  tdll  the 
point  wat  fairly  m^de,  and  we  gracefoUy  "  own  up."  We  feel  flattered  to  obterve  that 
the  Courier  impecti  onr  Advertiter. — Tbe  bllowing  fiuu^  paragraph  reien  we  icppota, 
to  a  remark  ofonnon  page  a04orou'  Fehmaiy  number  1  "  The  Yau  LmaABT  calli  it 
'  Ac  leaic  lingular  '  that  the  Stftntr  ihoold  lometinio  poUith  a  ihort  comment  on  onr 
weekly  prayer  meedngt,  giving  nuna  of  loree  who  tpeak  and  ptay,  and,  in  tbe  tame 
number  thii  '  aged  '  Magaiine,  giTei  nearly  a  page  to  tome  preparatian  for  boat-riding  by 
the  itodenti.  We  eipect  toon  to  hear  who  rowed  moat  gracefully  and  how  they  were 
dreoed.  We  are  not  inrpriacd  that  inch  a  thing  at  a  prayer  meeting  ibonld  be  tingidar, 
— yea,  even  myitehoui  at  Yale."  WhetluT  our  incceann  in  office  are  to  iteeped  in 
iniqnity  aa  actually  to  publiih  an  nnUothing  account  of  the  next  boat  race  or  not,  le- 
miini  to  be  teen.    Let  ut  hope  for  tlie  beat. 
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Other  ilcu  tnggeiccd  bjr  ■  pcnual  of  our  cidlcge  eichinget,  a  wiDt  of  ipice 
compcli  U9  tmwillinglf  lo  omit.  Bui  u  ill  the  nnaat  Rudent  periodkab, 
which  hmre  been  lecEiTed  bj  oi  daring  the  yeu  which  hu  puied,  ire  depouted,  duly 
■iTinged,  in  the  Library,  we  miut  refer  yon  thitbn,  Conrteoui  Reader,  if  fon  care  to 
learn  mon  conccnung  them.  Meiawhile,  you  may  perhipi  be  inCoeited  in  "a  few 
words  penonal  "  from  ni,  u  jrou  will  obierve  that  tbe  moDthi  hiTC  duly  rolled  uoond, 
and  that  we  now  have  met  again 

Ji  Phiiippi. 

Word),  we  have  here  to  lay,  that  lome  may  think  were  belt  left  unipoken ;  wDrdi, 
that  all  may  be  auured  are  at  leatt  (incere  and  true.  And  fitat,  our  poiitian  ai  editor 
hu  beea  lo  <u  the  one  crowning  pleaiure  and  latiiraction  of  our  whole  college  courae  ] 
a  thing  by  ui  more  valued,  lor  ui  more  valuable,  than  any  other  "  office  "  to  which  we 
have  been  or  casld  have  been  elected,  than  any  other  "honor  "  which  we  have  orconld 
hive  attained.  For  chii,  ai  lor  Dothiag  else,  before  or  after,  we  have  to  think  the  ninety- 
fivi  dassmatci  who  elected  ni,  the  doien  society-men  who  give  ut  the  nominatioD,  and 
the  one  or  two  friends  who  tjolc  it  upon  themselTea  [a"run"ui.  So  long  ai  memocy 
retains  a  recollection  of  the  &ct  that  we,  "  without  quilificationi"  as  college  things  go, 
were  elected  to  what  was  in  their  view  a  high  office  by  men  whose  prejudicca  and  opinioiu 
we  had  never  cared  to  conciliate,  our  belief  in  the  |K»sibillty  of  miradei  will  nmaia  firm 

Our  posidoD  we  have  enjoyed  beattUy  and  entirely  i  bat  it  has  not  been  an  easy  or 
an  iniclive  one.  It  has  demanded  ind  hu  received  Irom  us  the  severest  exertions,  the 
veiy  hardeiE  work,  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  hu  taken  to  itielf  the  most  valuaUe 
hours  of  the  pleatantac  period  of  our  college  life,  and  hu  brought  trouble  upon  us  in  more 
enies  than  one.  It  has  requited  an  amoant  of  labor,  which,  now  that  we  look  back 
upon  it,  ilmoet  turptiiet  ni,  and  which  we  should  have  been  slow  to  undertake,  coald 
we  at  the  outset  have  foreseen  it.  Vet  we  do  not  regret  the  put,  nor  would  we  change 
or  recall  ic  So  ^  is  it  ever  posiible  in  human  al&in,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  record 
we  leave  behind.  It  is  Ibr  UI  to  anett  thit  we  have  done  out  best,  and  better  than  that 
DO  man  can  do.     It  ii  for  others  to  decide  whether  we  have  done  well. 

Our  dutic)  bive  led  ut  to  became  acquainted  with  thingt  of  wbote  euiteoce  we  wen 
belbre  only  partly  aware, — with  stingineis  and  meanneii  and  imallnen-of-*ouI  in  tboK 
whom  we  had  respected  ;  with  careleuness  and  lelfishnns  and  disregard  of  promlsa,  in 
those  whom  we  had  believed  to  be  honorable.  We  have  ilmoat  come  to  judge  of  a 
inan't  character  by  hit  nunner  of  paying  his  lubacriptlon  does.  We  reall)'  feel  at  it  were 
personally  grateful  to  those  who  have  promptly  paid  us.  And  those  who  have  fina% 
paid,  i£ta  many  delay)  and  pmtpcnementi,  we  are  willing  to  forgive  the  trouble  they 
have  cauied.  At  for  the  dozen  or  lest  who  hive  promiied,  and  then  refiued  lo  pay,  let 
them  accept  aiturlncea  of  our  moat  cordial  and  lasting  coalempE.  Whatever  happens  to 
them  hereafter,  they  will  be  sn^eited  to  our  memory  only  u  penoni  in  whose  deliberate 
judgment  three  dollan  teemed  of  more  importance  than  their  own  pledged  word.  Per- 
sonally we  can  ny,  what  the  endre  editorial  board  it  unwilling  to  lay,  that  to  anyone 
who  hat  given  ut  the  iligbtett  help,  by  money,  by  con tti buttons,  by  a  kind  and  encoor- 
aging  word,  we  offer  oar  tincereit  chankt. 

Courteous  Reader,  adieu  !  We  bid  you  brewell  for  the  list  time.  Our  page  is  filled. 
Our  wort  is  ended.  We  mutt  b^one.  And  yet  we  linger.  We  are  loth  to  leave  you. 
We  hate  to  realiae  that  our  twelve  months'  pliy  at  joumatlim  il  over.  A  ml  iidnen 
holds  ut  at  we  write  these  lut  few  words.  Il  ii  with  a  heavy  ligh  that  ve  lay  down  the 
editofial  pen.  For  we  knaw  thai  when  we  lake  it  op  apin  we  ihall  reUnqoiah  it  but 
with  life.  I.  ■.  B 
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EDITORS'  FAREWELL. 

In  withdiawlng  from  the  muugtmcDi  of  the  Yali  Lit»a>t  Macazihi,  the  edicoti 
□f  '69  desire  to  expi-eu  orer  their  own  namet  a  few  wotdi  of  1  •omewhic  penonal 
chincter,  ind  to  prewnt  certain  fictt  which,  in  jnitice  to  thcnuelTei,  (hef  think  ihaiilil 
be  Icnown  I^  aU. 

And  in  che  lint  place  we  would  uy,  that  our  Magaiine  hat  been  1  Siuncial  lucceit, 
that  we  owe  no  man  anything  on  Iti  account,  and  that  we  have  e>ea  derived  a  trilling 
profit  from  la  puhlicaDon.  Thia,  be  it  obierred,  in  the  lace  of  [he  jact  [hat  our  ei- 
peiucl  hlTC  been  far  gruter  than  thoie  of  any  prOTiouI  board  in  the  hittory  of  the 
Magaiine.  For  umply  printing  the  aiae  numben  under  out  churge,  we  have  paid 
$1085,  and  lot  other  thing]  aeceuarily  connected  therewith,  $175  additional,  malting 
our  total  etpenset  for  the  year,  $1160.  Aa  already  remarked,  our  leceipti  have  been 
a  trifle  more  than  thia,  and  hid  our  eipeniB  been  no  greater  than  were  thae  of  our 
prcdecenor)  in  '68,  we  ihould  have  potteoed  a  anrploi  of  Bome  $400.  Two  dollar! 
per  page  of  letcerprcv  i>  the  price  we  pay  our  printen,  and,  excluuTe  of  ac!vcr[iaemen[l, 
we  hive  published  4^0  pagei,  or  an  average  of  ten  pigci  per  month  more  than  the  re- 
quired number.  The  four  preceding  boarda  had  fallen  thort  even  of  thii  cuiromuj 
number  (3£o),  u  the  following  figura  ihaw  :  '65  publiahed  J41  pagB,  '66,340)  '67, 
]]ii  and  '68,  only  ]io.  Our  lubacriben,  therefore,  will  pleate  remember,  chat  wliile 
other  board*  have  failed  to  tupply  the  amount  of  matter  pnuniied,  we  have  not  only 
■upplied  it  but  have  upended  an  iddiiiDnil  $aoo  in  the  publlcttian  of  extn  pigo  ibr 
their  benefit.  Nor  ij  thia  all;  wc  have  printed  each  month  in  our  Advertiser  two 
pagei  of  matter  luch  aa  had  previouily  been  allowed  within  the  body  of  the  Magaiine  ( 
we  have  allowed  no  blank  half-paget,  or  *'open"  dllplayi  of  [ype  in  the  "Memonbi- 
lia"{  we  have  condensed  and  duaified  everything,  in  a  manner  befi>TC  unknown^  and 
by  all  these  meant  we  have  contrived  to  publish  at  least  a  third  more  matter  than  did 
the  preceding  board. 

At  to  the  character  of  what  we  have  piin[ed,  i[  ia  neiclier  necessary  nor  fitting  for  M 
to  speak.  It  liai  received  all  nna  of  criticism,  [luiugh  perhapa  approving  notices  have 
predominated.  It  it  right,  however,  aa  the  numlicrs  have  varied  somewhat  in  charac- 
ter, that  the  reipontiblllty  of  each  editor  concerning  them  should  be  indicated,  and  to 
we  may  here  remark  that  the  auccessive  editora,  at  the  alphabet  hat  arranged  them,  had 
charge  in  turn — ibHlutely,  at  a  matter  of  ha~^f  tile  numbers  Itir  November  and 
April;  October;  July  and  March;  May  and  December;  June  and  Febroaty.  The 
Table  and  the  leading  article  of  each  number  have  been,  with  a  uogte  indicated  excep- 
tion, the  work  of  [he  editor  in  charge.  The  "Memoralulia  Yalentia"  has  been  tai- 
nbbed  throughout  the  year  by  a  single  individual.  And  the  majority  of  the  writer* 
have  been  members  of  the  senior  class. 

Whatever  elae  may  be  thought  of  the  XXXIIId  Lrr.  Board,  in  one  respect  at  leatt 
h  a  unique — in  che  utter  diitunikrity  of  the  men  who  make  it  op.  The  combinadon 
of  cireumicancet  which  broogbt  together  five  to  incongroout  chatacteit  was  certainly  a 
ttrange  one,  and  could  hardly  have  been  potiible  outaide  of  college  walls.  We  hive 
repreaented  five  diOtrent  States,  and  five  different  "  policies."  If  we  have  not  all  been 
avowed  enemiet,  at  least  no  two  of  ut  have  been  very  dear  ftiendt.     We  have  worked 
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for  diHcrent  object!,  in  diAermt  wiyi,  with  ilifierenc  modTct.  We  hiTE  igreed  ia 
nothing,  ajimpithiieil  in  nothing,  combined  in  nothing,  ft  hu  been  each  one  for 
himielf,  lod  igiiut  all  Che  reit.  And  jet,  ifter  ell,  we  have  been  aa  eminently  bar- 
monioiu  board,  ind  we  ptobably  feel  better  latiified  with  the  iccocd  now  left  behind, 
thin  do  moit  iditon  when  Chey  iCand,  ai  we  are  itinding,  upon  the  onter  thtetbidd.  It 
may  be  in  poor  tute  fcs  lu  to  iiy  it,  bnt  we  certainly  think  that  the  Maguioe  baa 
ImpTOTcd"  under  our  management,  and  that,  ipite  of  all  onr  filing!  and  impcricctioiia^ 
we  hare  done  no  diihonoi  to  the  daM  which  elected  ui,  or  the  college  we  proien  to 
repreunt.  Ac  all  efenti,  wc  are  cotun  that  »c  luirendcr  the  Lrr.  to  our  tacceaaoiSf 
with  it!  aflilin  in  >  better  and  more  orderly  cooditioa  than  when  we  received  it,  and 
that  tliey  cui  have  no  one  bat  theoueliet  to  blame  if  they  ^  to  ncceed  in  candncting 

And  ■□,  with  their  belt  bow  to  the  college  public,  and  tlieir  beat  wiifaet  for  the  Lrr.^ 
perennial  praperity,  the  happy  editorial  lamily  of  '69  divide  the  accnmnlated  apoila  of 
office,  depart  Irom  the  Mnctmn,  and  itait  out  once  more  opon  their  aepwatB  and  widdj 
diAcrent  wayi. 


AjcjAMiiuv  r\ ,  i««ii! 
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KNEE-BREECHES. 

/"COLLEGE  life,  like  the  adult  world  of  which  it  is  a  weak  min- 
iature, has  many  shortnesses.  Of  these  some  arc  remediless, 
and  though  bad  must  be  borne — others,  too  short  and  narrow  for 
the  time  and  place,  are  curable  and  need  but  the  calling  forth  and 
recepthn  of  a  little  advice,  to  lengthen  them.  That  imperfections 
exist,  we  must  charge  nature  who  denies  perfection  to  mortals  ; 
that  there  are  no  remedies,  we  must  pull  our  hat  over  the  eyes 
and  lay  it  to  misfortune :  but  that  there  are  both  imperfections 
and  remedies,  nature  and  misfortune  are  not  criminal,  and  the 
crime  must  be  laid  at  our  own  door.  We  lament,  but  cannot 
alter  the  &ct,  that  our  Professors  are  not  paid  "  two-thirds  of  the 
salaries  which  the  youngest  ministers  in  the  city  receive  " — when 
ministers  are  the  worst  paid  of  all  men.  This  shortness,  though 
great  and  glaring  for  the  character  of  the  institution,  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  home-remedies,  and  for  the  present  at  least,  must  be 
endured.  That  the  Library  is  "  too  small  for  thorough  research," 
its  fund  for  new  purchases  "  only  $1500,"  and  this  "  already  ex- 
pended in  advance  " ;  that  the  number  of  instructors  "  should  be 
doubled  to  meet  the  doubling  demand,"  that  there  is  "a  pressing 
VOL.  XXXIV.  23  {319) 
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want  of  new  apparatus  "  ;  that  new  scholarships  are  needed,  that 
the  dormitory  fund  is  not  yet  large  enough ;  that  more  and  better 
buildings  are  wanting  and  more  and  betto*  sweeps  to  take  caic  of 
them ;  that  in  line,  a  sum  of  almost  half  a  million  of  dollars  has 
been  contributed  to  specific  objects,  while  "  the  general  fiiod  of 
the  college  of  late  has  only  been  increased  by  the  welcome  gift 
of  ^5000  of  Chief  Justice  Williams  of  Hartford,"  are  all  ex- 
pressions of  wants  with  which  we  heartily  sympathize  and  for 
whose  obliteration  we  as  sincerely  wish.  Their  existence  is  a 
necessary  evil,  and  like  honest  poverty  should  cause  no  blush  of 
shame.  They  cannot  long  remain.  They  will  disappear  at  the 
*  welcome  gifts '  of  future  benefactors.  They  in  patience  are 
biding  the  time. 

There  is  another  species  of  knee-breeches,  however,  the  short- 
ness and  unfittingness  of  which,  are  both  subjects  of  mortification 
and  fit  subjects  for  reform.  We  may  be  a  little  forward  io  our 
views  and  are  content  to  be  so,  but  we  disclaim  with  emphasis 
the  title  of  "jerky  radicals."  We  confess  to  an  over-sensitive- 
ness, a  squeamish  regard  for  appearances,  not  shallnu.  We  hold 
a  bow-down  reverence  for  the  name  of  Yale  College,  but  would 
have  both  its  inner  workings  and  outside  appearances  to  a  con- 
formance therewith.  We  seek  no  *'  pinchbeck  reputation  "  and 
would  have  *  the  reality  *  just  as  long  as  '  the  appearances.' 
Where  things  are  "  too  short,"  we  would,  when  convinced  of 
their  shortness,  without  scruples  lengthen  them ;  where  they  are 
unworthy,  we  would  in  the  same  manner  remove  them.  Leaving 
in  general  to  circumstances  '*  to  shape  our  ends "  we  like  at  times 
to  do  a  little  '*  rough-hewing  "  on  the  meant. 

First  from  our  black  list,  if  we  may  be  allowed  commencing 
with  an  old  subject,  there  is  too  much  '  school-room '  discipline, 
too  much  folded-arm  obedience  and  too  little  of  the  university- 
independence.  We  assume,  and  here  we  beg  to  differ  from  the 
last  Lit.,  that  men  come  to  college,  not  boys,  down  whose  throats 
discipline  and  knowledge  are  to  be  shipped  by  a  kind  of '  choking 
process.'  It  would  be  sad  to  admit,  that  the  many,  manly,  self- 
supporting  men  are  here  to  play,  and  that  a  knotted  beach-rod 
must  be  held  before  their  eyes  to  iceep  them  from  it  j  we  doubt 
if  '*  the  average  coll^ian  is  determined  to  learn  as  little  as  possi- 
ble,"    Doubtless  such  cases  exist  and  in  too  large  numbers,  but 
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it  is  unnatural  to  call  the  exceptions  the  rule.  If  the  average 
collegian  is  detennined  to  learn  as  little  as  possible,  then  the  av- 
erage graduate  knows  '  as  little  as  possible,'  for  it  is  evident  that 
no  forcing  process,  no  educational  ram,  will  teach  a  man  ^;ainst 
his  will.  With  the  assumption  then,  that  collegians  are  Hot  hys^ 
they  should  not  be  tied  in  by  petty  rules,  fitted  for  the  nature  of 
boys ;  but  yet,  since  even  men  need  much  restraint,  we  would 
seek  a  mean,  a  purgatory  between  the  maximum  and  minimum, 
which  while  it  allows  not  full  and  perfect  laxity,  yet  undoes  all 
the  pigmy  ties,  so  productive  of  prevarication  and  deceit.  We 
think  there  are  many  "  small  laws,"  and  every  one  can  from  his 
own  experience  think  of  some,  which  exact  a  schoolboy-obedience 
and  whose  repeal  would  show  that  students  "  are  made  of  better 
stufF."  We  deplore  the  necessity  of  excuses,  take  no  stand  on 
st^es  of  discipline,  and  deprecate  mutilated  consciences.  We 
hate  to  know  the  small  deceits,  the  '  lying  truths,'  which  men 
practice  to  shun  a  mark — a  miserable  black  spot  stroked  across 
the  corner  of  a  square  ;  we  regret  to  see  the  inquisitous  glance 
bent  upon  the  petitioner,  half  full  of  doubt  and  full  of  contempt ; 
we  dislike  to  hear  the  little  debate,  the  petty  pros  and  cons,  one 
presenting  some  neatly-framed  excuse,  the  other  objecting  some 
insignificant  but  just-applicable  law. 

It  is  not  sought  to  strike  at  the  root  at  once — for  conservatism 
is  sound — and  do  away  with  the  whole  system  of  marks  and  ex- 
cuses, but  only  to  approach  the  great  central  principle,  the  golden 
mean  of  discipline,  by  slowly  cutting  down  the  little  outside  parts, 
which  surround  it.  Those  at  present  unnecessary,  should  be 
annulled,  others  as  they  become  so. 

Marks  checked  down  in  daily  recitation,  as  a  test  of  merit,  are 
no  less  fallacious,  no  less  inductive  of  narrow-chested  scholarship, 
and  of  all  the  unworthy  means  to  gain  it.  Who  behind  the 
scenes  would  take  an  appointment  list,  as  an  '*  infallible  touch- 
stone "  of  scholarship  }  Or,  is  it  a  sign  that  a  man  '*  without  a 
stand "  has  less  general  knowledge  of  his  studies  that  one  who 
ranks  higher  up  the  list  i  Thoroughness  in  competitive  exam- 
inations— such  as  was  recently  tried  in  one  division  of  the  Junior 
class  with  satisfoction  to  teacher  and  taught — at  unexpected  mo- 
ments with  little  time  **  to  cram  "  would  find  a  nearer  test.  It 
would  finish  the  evils,  which  the  present  system  ensures,  the 
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school-boy  dread  of  a  failure,  the  nervousness  about  "  sund." 
It  has  the  more  serious  tendency  of  promoting  '  book '  knowledge 
rather  than  '  subject '  knowledge,  of  drinking  in  individual  theories 
rather  than  assuming  the  good  parts  of  several.  Set  jobs  are 
given  out,  and  as  men  are  "ranked"  according  as  they  have  thor- 
oughly, partially,  or  not  at  all,  committed  this  desideratum,  out- 
side matter  "  is  not  in  the  lesson."  The  result  is  shreds  and 
kickshaws  of  knowledge,  not  scholarship.  A  cramped,  one-man's 
view  of  certain  subjects  is  obtained,  which  a  deeper,  all-embracing 
search  would  have  enlarged  into  sound  genuine  knowledge,  with 
much  practicality. 

Moreover,  from  the  "  very  short  "  custom  of  retaining  in  use 
the  text-books  of  graduates,  ideas  are  often  met,  which  doubtless 
were  correct  when  first  from  the  press,  but  more  recent  discovery 
convinced  them  erroneous.  Two  *'  well-to-do  "  examples,  one 
a  first  year  study,  the  other  coming  in  the  third, — and  even  ad- 
mitted by  one  member  of  the  faculty  "  to  be  unfortunate  that  we 
had  to  use  them  "—need  no  particularizing.  Such  puniness 
known  outside  would  take  from  appearances.  A  desire  for  the 
genuiue  and  real  should  undertake  their  removal  from  within. 

Other  instances  and  other  kinds  of  short-breeches  are  numerous. 
About  many  of  them,  as  there  are  "  men  of  many  minds,"  and 
as  the  application  of  censure  may  fit  only  the  head  of  particular 
classes,  our  satiric  thong  may  provoke  their  distaste.  This  we 
take  as  a  good  sign,  since  when  a  man  begins  by  getting  mad  with 
advice,  he  generally  ends  by  getting  mad  with  himself,  and  a  res- 
olution to  do  better  is  likely  to  follow.  The  polish  and  politeness 
of  college-life  offer  examples  of  a  shortness,  which  sets  most 
awkwardly  from  contrast.  The  frail  oiFenders  in  this  respect  are 
only  the  exceptionals,  but  the  disgrace  arising  from  their  offense 
fiiUs  upon  the  whole,  since  in  bodies  an  ill-ordered  member  puts 
out  of  order  all  the  rest.  When  Integer  ipse  ourselves,  we  are 
nervously  afraid  of  being  called  '*  poor-mannered,"  and  dislike  to 
be  put  in  a  class  ticketed  "  rowdy  students."  We  prefer  to  pass 
to  the  other  extreme,  to  be  called  Quixotic,  chivalrous,  ronnantic, 
Hudibrastic,  and  we  even  yield  admiration  to  the  man,  who  strip- 
ped ofl^  his  velveteen,  that  a  lady  should  not  wet  her  feet  in  cros^ng 
a  mud-puddle.  The  qualities  represented  by  these  epithets  bring 
no  idea  of  rudeness  with  them,  and  point  not  at  a  barrenness  in 
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our  intellectual  faculty.  '  To  be  ill  mannered '  on  the  other 
hand  is  synonomous  with  '  to  be  ignorant,'  and  disproves  a  claim 
to  intelligence  ani  superiority.  No  one  we  know,  who  is  truly 
polished — and  polish  is  but  the  refining  touch  of  education — can 
be  ill-mannered.  Shortness  in  manners  argues  a  shortness  in 
education.  Bad  manners,  therefore,  in  a  seat  of  learning,  a  place 
of  education,  are  most  outnif-place  and  **  short."  We  blush  when 
a  lady  says  she  has  frequently  turned  out  of  her  way  to  avoid  a 
student-group,  we  blush  when  we  hear  the  insulting  remarks  used 
against  those  who  do  not  take  this  trouble.  Music  Hall  with  its 
disgraceful  scene  of  two  years  ago  Still  haunts  us  ;  the  complaint 
of  a  simitar  disgrace  in  the  case  of  some  ladies  of  Hartford — men- 
.  tioned  in  the  Courant  some  weeks  back — still  lingers.  From 
the  first  callow  Sight  in  rudeness  up  to  the  organized  system  of 
Wednesday-afternoon  politeness,  there  is  something  unworthy, 
something  relict  of  tenderer  years.  Zeal  and  heartiness  in  our 
pursvits  need  not,  if  we  use  a  little  more  of  our  home-manners, 
d^enerate  into  boyishness  and  hoist erousness. 

The  English  Language  suffers  by  collie  usage, — it  is  veneered, 
metaphorically  terming  it,  till  it  is  "  sticky  "  with  new  and  false 
words.  "  Slang  "  passes  current.  We  are  great  sticklers  after 
plain  English,  we  have  learned  to  set  the  mouth  in  a  certain  way 
to  pronounce  it,  and  we  utter  a  protest  against  its  miscegenation 
W\th  barbarian  tongues.  Well-expressed  ideas  in  old,  long-formed 
English  are  much  more  soothing, — more  ear-tickling, — than  the 
same  ideas  pranked  forth  in  an  affecting  array  of  slang  phrasesj 
aided  by  all  the  efiect  of  novelty  and  all  the  pleasure  of  startling- 
ness :  good  anglo-saxon — so  it  is  healthy,  we  care  not  how  much 
thumbed  by  interchange  in  common  currency,  wins  the  race  with 
us  ahead  of  any  made-up  conversation  cropping  forth  in  its  '*  ex- 
otic forms  of  sheer  slang."  A  man  is  a  fool,  or  in  a  circumlocu- 
tion, blessed  with  '^an  honest  obliquity  of  understanding,"  why 
reject  the  word  '*  fool,"  which  the  world  has  used  ever  since 
Balaamic  days,  and  strain  after  "  pill,"  or  the  equally  startling 
"  cake,"  or  even  "  skedunk  "I  There  is  more  of  satisfaction,  to 
say  nothing  of  purity,  in  thinking  till  the  '  proper  word '  is  reached, 
than  in  searching  for  something  new  and  rough,  with  which  to 
thread  our  discourse  for  the  edification, — and  that  but  momentary 
— of  the  hearer.     For,  who  would  permanently  sacrifice  the  solid 
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for  the  salt,  the  subsUntial  for  the  spicy,  even  if  slang  always 
possessed  these  elements  of  salt  and  spice  ?  The  &ult,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  six-inch  one  and  might  be  bettered. 

Business  talent  and  a  business-like  manner  of  procedure, — for 
all  points  where  this  quality  of  shortness  is  perceived,  much  com- 
plained of,  and  little  remedied,  iaib  by  right  within  the  em- 
brace of  our  subject,  are  within  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a]I 
college  ai&irs.  If  the  statement  is  true,  that  collie  is  no 
place  for  business  men,  the  proposition  when  reversed  still  has 
truth — business  men  find  no  place  in  college.  Often  is  the 
complaint  heard  about  the  irregularity  in  money  matters — the 
**  small  way  of  doing  business  "  in  the  collection  of  money  and 
the  still  smaller  in  accounting  for  it.  Said  an  aggrieved  sub- 
scriber lately,  '^  In  the  last  three  years  I  have  given  in  subscrip- 
tions Si45.  I  have  never  seen  a  report  or  thought  of  aslting  for 
one — my  only  hope  is,  that  the  receiver  has  got  more  good  in 
receiving  it,  than  the  giver  has  satis&ction  in  giving."  Tliis  is 
a  late  case,  and  parallel  ones  are  not  rare.  Heartiness  and  gen- 
erosity are  always  found  in  those  able  and  willing  to  give,  and  it 
is  but  just  that  the  small  equivalent  should  be  returned,  of  letriog 
one  know  the  use  to  which  his  widow's-mite  has  been  put.  If 
reports  are  not  possible  in  all  cases,  at  least  let  them  not  be  as 
rare  as  philosopher's  stones,,  or  as  brief  as  politeness  in  a  man 
newly  enriched.  More  doiJbtless  would  be  given  where  more  is 
accounted  for,  and,  even  if  no  other  advantage  came,  there  would 
result  both  pleasure  to  the  donor  and  satisfaction  to  the  recipient. 

Shams,  "  pinchbeck  quackery"  and  all  the  impositions  which 
abound  so  numerously,  are  fruitfull  in  this  same  feature  of  unfit- 
tingness.  Reputations  for  good  or  bad  report  are  too  often  based 
in  low  and  false  estimates  of  their  owner's  character.  The  rise 
and  fail  in  the  popular  scale,  is  influenced  by  a  too  slight  change 
of  temperature,  since  every  one  lends  "  a  favoring  breeze  "  to  one 
started  upwards  aud  an  impetus  to  the  descendant.  The  criterion 
which  holds  is  wrong.  Men  at  all  times  should  be  judged  by 
what  they  an  not  by  what  they  do,  for  the  glitter  of  prizes  is 
shallow,  the  name  of  popularity  a  humbug,  unless  backed  by  gen- 
uine worth.  Esteem  should  be  dowered  upon  men  without  es- 
tates rather  than  on  estates  without  men. — Men  "  are  bom," 
estates  may  *'  be  made."     Ability  at  all  times  has  awakened  and 
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at  all  times  should  awaken  admiration,  but  it  should  not  cast  dust 
in  the  eyes  when  looking  at  a  man's  character.  There  is  need 
besides  of  more  independence,  and  tt  should  not  in  the  rare  cases 
wiiere  it  does  exist,  be  styled  idiosyncracy.  Those  possessing  it 
are  always  *'  s^f-made,"  while  their  opposites  are  frequently  but 
the  mere  whittlings  of  circumstances,  and  the  aj^lauK  which 
in  the  world  distinguishes  between  the  two,  should  in  their  col- 
lege types  draw  deep  the  line  of  separation. 

Flaws  whether  great  or  small  look  deeper-limned  from  contrast. 
As  black  looms  blacker,  when  side  by  side  with  white,  or  bad 
takes  a  darker  hue  from  oppositJveness  to  good,  so  the  dwarfish- 
ness  existent  in  college  characters,  appears  still  shorter  and  more 
awkward  in  the  light  and  manliness  thrown  from  its  other  fea- 
tures. For,  who  would  look  for  "  shams  "  in  the  home  of  gen- 
uine sincerity,  or  for  rudeness  in  the  seat  of  learning,  or,  ^Ise 
popularity  and  ialser  criterion*,  where  true  and  tried  friendships 
are  known  to  lire  ?  Small  bultt  can  do  great  harm,  careful- 
ness in  small  things,  attention  to  minutis,  point  at  general  excel- 
lence; in  college  well-doing  all  take  pride,  and  all  feel  the  dis- 
grace, which  comes  from  any  unbecomtngness.  To  twist  into 
smoothness  all  undue  juttings,  to  cut  oif  all  unnecessary  appen- 
ilages,  while  delighting  to  throw  into  prominence  "  the  good 
parts  "  are  tasks,  *'  which  sooner  done  will  sooner  pay."  Passed 
are  the  days  of  bibs  and  pap-spoons,  milk-tea  has  ceased  to  please 
as  a  beverage,  so  the  garments  fitted  to  those  earlier  days  have 
become  too  small  for  old  age.  But  the  existence  of  knee-breeches 
in  an  age  of  long  ones,  is  not  an  evil  in  the  view  of  expediency 
alone,  it  is  a  double  one,  for  while  they  are  unknown,  we  appear 
better  than  we  are. 

Where  they  exist,  genuineness  cannot  exist ;  for  a  reputation 
is  held  in  no  wise  backed  by  reality.  Greatness  in  name  is  de- 
sired, but  short  things  are  cIungto,and  by  a  species  of  Jesuitry  hid 
from  sight.  Two  passions  cannot  he  served.  As  much  of  rep- 
utation as  is  deserved  it  is  pleasant  to  receive,  but  when  attained, 
and  through  many  filings  and  coral-beds  of  smallness,  we  are 
conscious  it  is  unmerited,  and  we  still  prefer  to  cling  to  these  fl- 
ings, then  it  is  better  to  renounce  the  bauble,  content  to  be,  in 
whatever  we  are,  sincere. 
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THE  LIT.'S  RAISON  D'ETRE. 

A  T  various  periods  in  the  history  of  our  Magazine,  dilFerent 
editors  have  been  moved  to  announce  their  opinions  in  regard 
to  its  management ;  claiming  in  some  cases  to  represent  the  ideas  of 
their  associates  in  office,  in  others  to  oSkt  simply  their  individual 
beliefs.  It  is  now  about  six  years  since  the  subject  has  been 
treated  of  in  a  regular  article,  and  the  present  one  may  therefore 
be  of  some  little  interest.  It  is  offered  with  no  desire  of  dicta- 
ting the  future  course  of  the  Lit.,  or  of  ridiculing  its  character 
in  the  past;  neither  does  it  pretend  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
retiring  editorial  board.  It  claims  simply  to  represent  the  ideas 
of  the  writer,  who,  in  parting  from  the  Magazine,  wishes  to  put 
on  record  a  statement  of  what  a  year's  experience  has  convinced 
him  to  be  the  true  policy  in  conducting  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  matter,  however,  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  trace  in  few  words  the  course  of  the  Magazine  in 
the  past,  and  to  review  briefly  the  opinions  expressed  at  different 
times  in  regard  to  it.  Said  the  founders,  at  the  outset :  '^  To 
foster  a  literary  spirit,  and  to  furnish  a  medium  for  its. exercise  j 
to  rescue  from  utter  waste  the  many  thoughts  and  musings  of  a 
student's  leisure  hours ;  and  to  afford  some  opportunity  to  train 
ourselves  for  the  strife  and  collision  of  mind  which  we  must 
expect  In  after  life — such  and  similar  motives  have  urged  us  to 
this  undertaking."  This  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more  ;  the  first  protest  being  raised  against  it  when  the 
editors  of  '49  took  control,  and  "  defined  their  position."  They 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Lit.  should  be  a  "  mirror  of 
college  life  ;"  which  principle  their  successors  in  'j2,  when  giving 
up  their  office,  most  heartily  endorsed.  The  editors  of  this  class, 
at  the  outset  of  their  labors,  Instituted  the  "  Memorabilia,"  which 
has  been  a  prominent  feature  ever  since,  and  devised  the  pro- 
spectus or  advertisement  upon  the  last  page  of  the  cover,  which 
remained  without  change  (except  a  slight  one  hereafter  noted)  up 
to  the  close  of  the  last  volume.  Before  this  the  prospectus  had 
varied  a  little  every  year,  but  coincided  in  its  general  tone  with 
that  already  quoted  from  the  first  number.     The  commencement 
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programmes  and  lists  of  prize  men  had  been  inserted  for  five  or 
six  years  before  the  regular  "  Memorabilia  "  was  instituted.  For 
the  half-dozen  volumes  succeeding  the  first,  the  *,'  Epilegbmena," 
and  afterwards  the  "  Editor's  Tabic,"  which  superseded  it  and  in 
a  measure  supplied  its  place,  were  the  only  reliefs  to  the  '*  heavy 
literary  "  portion  of  the  Magazine.  We  have  said  that  the  first 
protest  against  this  state  of  things  was  made  by  '49,  and  the  first 
great  attack  upon  it  by  '52.  So  likewise  '53  and  '56  in  turn  re- 
commended the  new  ideas  in  their  &rewell  addresses,  and  '59  and 
'60  announced  their  allegiance  to  them,  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
labors.  It  was  reserved  for  '61,  on  beginning  their  duties,  to 
raise  the  first  counterblast,  and  profess  allegiance  to  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  They  were  bound  to  be  *'  literary,"  and  so 
*'  prove  true  to  the  namt  of  the  periodical."  They  amended  the 
advertisement  on  the  cover,  inherited  from  '52,  by  striking  out 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause  which  read:  "Contributions  are 
solicited  upon  any  subject  of  interest  to  students ;  but  local, 
spirited  and  humorous  articles  arc  specially  desired,"  In  a  word, 
they  fully  accepted  the  current  delusion  that  lively  and  interesting 
writing  is  not  "  literary."  And  so  well  were  their  efforts  appre- 
ciated that  the  pecuniary  support  accorded  them  was  very  small 
indeed.  Their  success  hardly  encouraged  their  successors  to 
pursue  the  same  pathway  ;  for  the  next  time,  and  the  last,  that 
the  subject  was  mentioned,— >by  an  editor  of  '64,  the  principle 
that  a  college  magazine  should  confine  its  attendon  to  college 
matters  was  again  plainly  asserted.  It  thus  appears  that  from  the 
time,  twenty  years  ago,  when  doubts  first  began  to  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  original  "  mission  "  of  the  Lit.  was  its  true  one, 
only  a  single  board  of  editors  has  openly  declared  its  adherence  to 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  while  very  many  have  protested  against 
it.  Yet,  spite  of  this  apparent  unanimity  of  opinion  in  its  favor, 
the  "  mirror-of-collcge-life  "  scheme  has  been  by  no  means  gen- 
erally adhered  to  in  practice,  as  an  examination  of  most  of  the 
volumes,  or  of  our  "  index  "  to  the  same,  will  show.  The  rea- 
sons in  support  of  it  need  therefore  to  be  urged  upon  public  atten- 
tion again  and  again.     And  this  we  now  propose  to  do. 

The  success  of  a  magazine  is  of  course  measured  by  the  profit 
it  affords  the  two  classes, — writers  and  readers  ;  and  if  it  benefits 
neither  it  ha^  no  right  to  live.      To  our  mind  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  writer  gains  most  by  generally  treating  of  college 
subjects,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  naturally  accapf  bis 
thoughts,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  and  the  putting  tt^ether 
of  words  devoid  of  ideas  is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  The 
clear  expression  of  the  thoughts  which  his  life  and  experience 
surest  to  him  does  the  writer  more  good,  unquestionably,  than 
the  production  of  arguments  for  and  against  some  abstracts, 
in  which  he  delusively  believes  himself  to  be  interested,  or  the 
drawing  of  historical  parallels  whose  philosophy  he  as  wrongfully 
judges  himself  to  comprehend.  To  write  with  advantage  to  him- 
self a  man  must  have  a  living  interest  in  his  theme,  and,  except 
in  exceptional  cases,  a  college  man  will  not  have  that  interest  in 
subjects  altogether  disconnected  troni  college  life.  His  own 
self-interest,  then,  should  gcnCTally  prompt  him  to  write  only  of 
that  whereof  he  Itnows. 

But  the  benelit  of  the  writer  is  really  a  matter  of  very  secondary 
importance ;  the  reader  is  the  person  chiefly  to  be  considered  ; 
and  that  to  him  the  chief  value  of  a  college  publication  lies  in 
its  treating  of  college  matters,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ques* 
tioned.  Outside  topics,  and  events  of  the  day,  as  discussed  by 
older  and  wiser  heads,  he  can  read  of  elsewhere  if  he  so  desires ; 
but  comments  and  discussions  on  the  life  and  institutions  which 
surround  him  can  be  supplied  through  no  other  medium  than  the 
college  periodical.  If  it  is  wanting  in  these,  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  prevent  its  being  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,— to  all 
except  the  personal  friends  of  the  different  writers.  The  sooner 
it  dies  the  better. 

A  simile,  whose  aptness  must  excuse  its  age,  likens  college  to 
a  microcosm.  The  subjects  for  thought  and  discussion  contained 
within  this  "  little  world  "  are  so  innumerable,  varied  and  enter- 
taining, that  no  one  can  offer  as  an  excuse  for  venturing  beyond 
it  the  want  of  original  themes,  or  the  desire  of  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  Its  inhabitants  are  most  interested  in  that  which 
personally  concerns  them  ;  while  dwellers  beyond  its  borders,  to 
whom  student  life  is  a  wonder  and  a  mystery,  will  sometimes 
read  the  genuine  expressions  su^ested  by  that  life,  though  all  other 
"  young "  writing  is  an  abomitution  not  to  be  endured.  TTie 
raison  ^%tre  of  a  college  periodical,  then,  or  more  especially  of  the 
Lit.,  is  not  the  publication  of  prize  compositions,  or  of  mildewed 
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essays,  or  of  heavy  disquisitions  on  truth,  justice,  and  the  eternal 
verities.  It  is  rather  the  examination  of  the  phases  and  philoso- 
phy of  college  life,  in  a  manner  as  pleasant  and  natural  as  may  be, 
and  the  recording  of  facts  and  fancies  connected  therewith. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  the  Lit,  existed  go  long  without 
^vli^  any  attention  whatever  to  the  systematic  recording  of  coU 
l^e  news.  In  a  practical  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  douht 
that  the  "  Memorabilia  "  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Mag- 
azine. For  fifteen  years  it  formed  the  best  because  the  only 
statement  of  current  events  in  college.  The  appearance  of  the 
Courant^  in  1865,  apparently  induced  the  belief  that  the  "  Mem- 
orabilia "  was  thenceforth  of  less  importance  than  before.  This 
was  a  mistake.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  ways  of  stating 
news  as  in  any  other  kind  of  literary  action.  A  weekly,  in  point 
of  present  interest,  has  of  course  in  such  matters  the  advantage 
of  a  monthly,  but  the  latter,  having  more  leisure  to  collate,  clas- 
sify, and  digest  its  information,  can  present  it  in  better  form  for 
historical  reference.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  a  person  coidd  get  in  a 
few  moments  a  clearer  and  more  connected  idea  of  collie  events 
during  the  past  year,  from  the  Memorabilia  of  the  Lit.  than  he 
could  gain  in  many  hours  from  the  files  of  the  Caurant,  though 
the  accounts  of  them  in  the  latter  were  generally  more  readable 
because  they  appeared  nearer  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  Still, 
old  as  much  of  its  news  must  needs  be  when  published,  the 
Memorabilia  is  even  now  the  best  read  part  of  the  Magazine,  so 
that  no  man  need  think  his  efforts  wasted  when  he  devotes  his 
time  to  perfecting  this  brief  record  of  events.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  gives  the  Lit,  a  historical  value,  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  make  it,  in  its  way,  complete  and  reliable  in  every  part. 

This  "  oldest  college  periodical,"  then,  so  long  as  it  keeps  in 
its  proper  sphere,  has  a  very  good  right  to  live,  and  probably  will 
claim  the  right  for  several  years  to  come.  At  another  time  we 
may  mention  some  of  the  drawbacks  against  which  it  has  to  con- 
tend, and  which  must  always  prevent  a  complete  fulfilment  of  its 
true  '^  mission,"  no  matter  how  clearly  this  is  perceived  and  labored 
for.  Actions  are  said  to  speak  louder  than  words,  and  they  serve 
to  show  the'sense  in  which  the  latter  are  intended,  as  well.  It  is 
by  their  writings,  therefore,  that  we  interpret  the  sense  in  which 
the  founders  of  the  M^azine  understood  their  prospectus.     Thus, 
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we  have  disapproved  of  it.  Yet,  if  the  words  will  only  be  taken 
in  what  to  us  seems  the  right  sense,  we  are  ready  most  heartily 
to  endorse  that  first  declaration,  and  assert  that,  "  To  foster  s 
literary  spirit,  and  to  furnish  a  medium  far  its  exercise ;  to  rescue 
from  utter  waste  the  many  thoughts  and  musings  of  a  student's 
leisure  hours,  and  to  afford  a  training  for  the  strife  and  competion 
of  active  life  " — is  the  Lit.'s  raison  d'etre.  l.  h.  b. 


Who  iava  the  winter  time. 
All  cold  ind  dreir  and  lone, 
Wben  ertrj  chiUy  wind  iW  blovn 
Seemi  like  a  idAed  moan  ? 

And  the  trees  >re  bue. 

And  the  meidowt  wear 
The  hurett,  fraet  hu  town. 
The  leaden  clondi  hang  low. 
Or  acroB  the  Aj  are  bowled. 
And  they  lend  a  moaning  wind  to  ny 
That!  cempett  fierce  they  hold. 

And  their  place  they  change 

And  lilte  word*  vrange 
A  lentenet  that  >petli— lt'>  coU. 

The  iiin  itself  gniwi  cold, 
Tluck-muffled  in  ■  cloud. 
Seeming  whene'er  iti  face  appeait 
EnTeloped  in  1  ihroud. 

And  no  bird  i*  nigh 

To  raiie  on  high 
The  Trace  once  u  iweet  and  loud. 
The  munnuring  brook  no  mote 
Babble]  ia  song  of  glee. 
For  the  ice-king'i  hand  bu  uopped  id  nioDCli, 
And  id  loice  i>  no  longet  iree. 

And  the  daity  rank 

Upon  the  bank 
The  paner  m  longer  can  lee. 
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Rats. 

Still  U  the  coDit  of  tbe  cold, 
Silenc  the  cbimben  of  froet, 
For  nature  li  checked  in  her  courx 
And  her  winning  tmite  elie'i  IcK, 

And  the  misa  the  breue 

Among  the  tree! 
Tbat  once  her  bnncha  lost'd. 
BdI  the  tletp  will  not  laic  far  aj e, 
Foi  (he  Son  rcini  hit  honea  igiin. 
And  with  lilent  Aec  they  c 
Orer  HeaTcn'i  boandleii  plain, 

And  the  flowen  will  iprlng 

To  theii  feet,  and  bring 
The  beautici  that  &U  with  [he  n 


npHE  rat  is  a  wild  animal  long  since  condemned  to  death  by 
man,  but  the  sentence  cannot  be  executed  because  the  criminal 


flees  from  justice.  Being  under  the  ban,  he  naturally  avoids 
mankind  and  skulks  in  secret  places.  Naturalists  have  investi- 
gated the  lives  of  the  raccoon  and  squirrel  and  we  see  their  haunts, 
their  migrations  and  occupations  as  plainly  in  the  pages  of  Bullbn 
and  Cuvier  as  in  their  native  forests.  But  of  the  rat  compara- 
tively little  is  known.  He  has  been  measured,  weighed  and  di- 
vided into  species  to  be  sure,  but  his  character  is  still  mysterious. 
Our  eyes  grow  heavy  before  he  comes  from  his  hidii^  place,  for 
sun  is  to  him  as  the  moon  to  us  and  the  moon  is  his  sun,  rousing 
him  to  merry  life. 

For  many  years  I  had  known  him  by  glimpses.  On  warm 
summer  afternoons,  when  men  were  taking  siestas  on  their  lounges 
and  dogs  were  dozing  in  their  kennels,  1  have  caught  one  glimpse 
of  a  sharp  black  eye  or  noticed  the  tip  of  a  long  tail  as  it  whisked 
from  sight  at  the  mouth'of  a  miniature  cavern.  Sometimes  the 
whole  rat  has  been  visible  but  only  for  a  moment  and  in  terror. 

In  an  inland  city  stood  an  old  wooden  barn,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  unoccupied.  Hay  was  still  lying  in  the  loft  and 
corn  had  been  left  in  the  bins,  but  the  blood  horses,  which  erst 
ate  food  from  the  broken  racks,  had  been  led  away  and  the  stalls 
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were  empty.  The  city  has  no  pleasant  vallies  and  shady  groves, 
where  the  mind  may  wander  and  grow  rich  on  its  own  thoughts ; 
so  when  I  wished  to  indulge  in  revery  and  meditation  I  foimd  no 
retreat  so  congenial  as  that  old  barn.  I  lay  on  a  buffalo  robe  in 
the  corner.  A  vagrant  imagination  had  already  converted  this 
pelt  into  a  tiger  skin  ;  the  timber  posts  became  the  ivory  columns 
of  a  palace,  and  the  hay-dust  trembling  in  the  air  had  been 
changed  by  my  &ncy  and  the  sun  into  pellicles  of  gold,  fit  atmos- 
phere for  a  royal  court.  I  was  called  back  to  reaUty  by  a  peculiar 
sound.  The  shrill  squeak  of  a  rat  brought  down  my  airy  castle  as 
low  as  Joshua's  horn  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  The 
interruption  was  not  disagreeable,  however,  for  I  had  long  felt  a 
curiosity  to  know  more  about  these  underground  people.  Only 
a  foot  of  earth  or  an  inch  of  plank  or  plaster  separate  their  lives 
from  ours,  but  we  seldom  meet  them.  The  rat,  who  had  uttered 
the  sound,  was  a  scout  sent  by  his  companions,  who  lived  under 
the  floor,  to  spy  out  the  land  and,  as  he  stood  there,  deserved  to 
be  graven  in  stone  by  some  cunning  hand  as  a  statue  of  Caution. 
Every  Acuity  was  on  guard  against  the  mysterious  intruder  j  his 
eye  flashed  like  a  dark  diamond,  suspicion  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
indecision  lurked  in  his  sinuous  tail.  A  moment  he  hesitated, 
then  slowly  retired.  Seeing  that  he  was  determined  to  retreat,  I 
now  uttered  a  view-halloo,  which  threw  him  into  a  panic,  and  he 
fled  like  lightning. 

This  was  rather  an  unsatis&ctory  glimpse  into  Ratland,  and,  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  a  plan  was  devised  for  fuller  discoveries. 
The  scene  of  operations  was  an  old  mansion.  One  after  another 
the  lights  from  gas  and  candle  were  extinguished  and  the  stars  of 
heaven  supphed  their  places.  We  had  bolted  each  door  and  case- 
ment and  at  last  I  went  into  the  cellar  to  watch  a  robber,  whose 
teeth  affect  an  entrance  where  bar  and  saw  of  skillfiil  burglar  make 
no  impression.  I  sat  in  a  dark  corner.  The  darkness  did  not 
seem  unpleasant  and  the  bell  of  the  Court  House,  a  mile  distant, 
rang  twelve  o'clock  with  harmonious  clangor.  As  if  its  notes 
broke  some  long  enchantment,  the  world  of  midnight  now  awoke. 
First  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  ash-heap,  then  a  stirrii^  among  a 
pile  of  kindlings,  anon  a  skurry  of  feet  as  some  young  rat  won 
his  spurs  for  dauntless  hardihood  in  racing  across  the  floor.  But 
lo  !  in  his  career  of  leaps  he  has  overturned  some  bottle  or  cup. 
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which  makes  a  jingle,  and  everything  is  still.  After  a  silence  of 
some  seconds,  caused  by  our  heedless  friend  just  mentioned,  a 
long-tailed  patriarch  from  the  region  of  the  furnace  hails  some 
crony  in  an  opposite  corner  and  the  two  are  soon  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing a  fine  beef  bone  as  I  judge  from  the  munching  and  crunch- 
ing. The  rats  hear  this  sound,  as  well  as  I,  and  it  is  music  to 
their  ears.  A  great  congregation  Aock  to  the  feast.  They  are 
not  long  in  finishing  the  meat  and  now  forage  for  delicacies.  One 
party  explore  a  wooden  box  but  find  there  nothing  but  soap ; 
another  division  make  merry  over  potato  peelings  %  while  a  small 
band  (confound  them  !)  have  scaled  the  barrel  of  apples  and  are 
feasting  on  the  Russets.     This  is  truly  distressing. 

They  grow  merry.  Schrill  screams  of  laughter  come  from 
these  imps  of  darkness,  for  I  insist  upon  it  that  the  jocund  sound 
which  a  riat  utters  in  bis  play,  deserves  to  be  called  laughter  as 
much  as  the  ha-ha  of  mortal  men.  During  all  this  time  I  have 
seen  nothing,  for  the  thick  darkness,  but  now  the  moon  peers  in 
at  the  window  and  she  and  I  together  share  the  fun.  Like  the 
wand  of  a  sorceress,  the  rays  of  Diana  seem  to  clothe  these  jovial 
voices  with  fit  bodies,  since  for  the  first  time  that  night  I  see  as 
well  as  hear  the  midnight  rout.  They  cannot  see  me  for  I  am  in 
the  shadow  of  the  furnace.  They  rush  around  the  cellar  in  a 
great  game  of  romps.  Here  is  their  ball-room  and  on  the  hard 
cemented  fioor  they  practice  their  redowas  and  waltzes  to  the 
sound  of  vocal  music,  I  wonder  what  liquor  they  quafF,  they  be 
so  merry.  I  am  sure,  I  have  cried  many  a  vintage  but  no  grape 
that  ever  ripened  in  Spanish  vinyards  or  under  ItaUan  skies  can  be 
pressed  into  an  anodyne  for  sorrow. 

They  might  have  frolicked  until  morning  but  at  this  moment 
the  sudden  sally  of  an  old  tomcat,  tawnyand  truculent,  sent  them 
flying  to  their  holes.  The  household  tiger  then  glared  around 
the  cellar  with  his  green  eyes,  and  spying  me,  came  with  swelling 
back  and  complacent  purr  to  be  patted  for  his  victory. 

I  once  caught  a  rat  in  a  trap.  He  was  a  Norway  rat,  a  breed 
who  are  among  rats  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  among  men,  pre-emi- 
nent for  strength  and  coun^e.  He  paced  his  cage  restlessly  and 
would  fein  have  been  away.  Daylight  was  unpleasant  to  him, 
strange  faces  peered  at  him  and  the  grow)  of  an  impatient  terrier 
foretold  his  late.     But  in  all  his  motions  there  was  a  native  dignity 
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which  somehow  reminded  one  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  when  the 
cruel  canine  jaws  shook  out  his  life,  his  last  squeak  was  like  the 
death  song  of  a  warrior  at  the  stake. 

Men  bet  on  the  strength  of  athletes  and  the  speed  of  horses  and 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pugnacity  of  the  rat  for  the 
same  purpose.  As  criminals  were  thrown  to  lions  in  the  Roman 
ampitheatre,  so  rats  to-day  are  thrown  to  dogs  and  odds  are  given 
on  the  terriers'  killing  ten  a  minute.  A  long  while  ago  I 
attended  one  of  these  barbaric  exhibitions,  but  my  sym- 
pathies were  all  in  favor  of  the  weaker  side.  To  kill  each 
rat  the  dog  went  through  two  motions, — a  snap  and  a  shake 
— and  death  followed.  At  last  all  were  gone  but  one.  He 
had  fought  nobly  but  was  becoming  each  moment  weaker. 
Fortunately  the  terrier  was  also  exhausted  and  this  made  the 
chances  more  even.  The  dog  lay  on  his  side  hoarsely  barking, 
and  ever  and  anon  he  would  rise  and  make  a  furious  dash.  That 
kindly,  honest  expression  which  makes  d<^s  so  loveable,  had  van- 
ished from  his  face  and  his  forehead  was  distorted  with  passion 
while  a  horrid  grin  wrinkled  his  lips  and  displayed  his  fangs.  Ro- 
man dames  sometimes  dropped  a  handkerchief  as  a  sign  to  spare 
some  gallant  fighter  in  the  arena,  but  for  the  rat  was  no  signal  of 
mercy  ;  he  was  butchered  to  make  a  Chicago  holiday. 

In  this  tragical  manner  ended  my  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  rodents,  and  from  that  day  I  have  had  no  more  intimate  rela 
tions  with  them  than  people  usually  enjoy.  Occasionally  I  hear 
a  gnawing  in  the  wainscotting  and  on  quiet  afternoons  I  have 
seen  some  bold  forager  precariously  feasting  on  the  spoils  of  the 
kitchen,  but  I  nevermore  expect  to  see  the  feasting,  the  dancing 
and  the  jollity  of  those  rats  who  lived  in  the  old  mansion  a  long 
time  ago.  H.  B,  M. 
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r^BLIQUITY  from  the  straight  line  of  college  custom,  I  shall 
liken  with  faint  analogy  unto  arsenic — ^at  all  times  dangerous  ; 
it  is  more  so  when  taken  in  small  doses  than  in  big  ones.  Small 
changes  cannot  make  lai^e  failures,  total  reversion  might.  The 
former,  even,  have  a  chance  at  success,  which  would  inflict  a  blow 
on  the  pride  of  its  opposers.  The  hint  then  would  be,  that  they 
have  been  hugging  vacuity,  wearing  old  tatters,  when  a  new  suit 
was  obtainable  ;  or  as  bashful  Slender,  happy  over  a  sigh,  when  a 
few  steps  further  would  have  made  him  '  happier  by  a  spouse.' 
It  is  this  prospect  of  success — this  odious  approximation  upon  re- 
form— this  night-mare  of  an  overloaded  stomach — they  dread. 
They  recoil  from  acknowledging  the  emptiness,  are  ashamed  of 
the  tatters.  Hence  "  those  tears  " — their  umbrage  at  changing. 
They  become  obstinate.  They  want  to  be  weazen-face  sticklers 
after  custom  ;  they  care  not  if  they  are  sleepy  Rip  Van  Winkles, 
living  in  the  present  but  hankering  after  the  past.  They  tove  the 
tag-ends  and  always  keep  the  beaten  path. 

Wine-bibbers  imbibe  with  gusto  wine  that  has  been  souring  in 
the  cellar  for  years,  and  think  its  zest  increased.  Such  men  are 
worse.  .  Connoisseurs  are  ecstatic  over  the  angular,  lank-limbed 
paintings  of  Prae  Raphaelites,  because  the  hand  that  painted  them 
went  down  to  the  grave  centuries  ago.  Such  men  are  no  less 
monomaniacs  for  the  past.  They  adhere  to  practices,  often 
merely  because  they  are  practices  of  the  past.  Anything  different 
smacks  of  the  terrible,  the  untried,  is  redolent  of  failure.  Change 
is  a  gorgon-facc,  a  harbinger  of  error,  it  is  the  '  ounce  of  sour,' 
the  dose  of  assafoetida,  a  Lazarus  "  all  tattered  and  torn."  As 
his  father's  ghost  to  Hamlet,  it  suggests  what  they  ought  to  do-^ 
or,  as  Banquo's  to  Macbeth,  tells  what  they  ought  not.  It  is  a 
Penelope  to  pull  out  until  it  makes  better.  It  is  not  covered  with 
rust,  cob-webs  are  not  spread  over  it.  The  shine  of  its  newness 
liurts  the  eye. 
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This  is  not  all.  This  atuchment  to  old  china  is  not  solely  a 
negative  State  of  affection,  not  a  doing  of  certain  things  from 
custom,  and  unwillingly.  The  tie  is  stronger.  Love  goes  out 
from  the  doer  to  the  deed.  They  are  pleased  to  do  them,  as 
others  have  done.  Spoon  Exhibitions,  whose  expenses  few  share 
but  whose  seats  many,  stolen  suppers,  which  stolen  freshmen  pay 
for,  coalitions,  politically  carried  and  politically  marred,  rushing, 
hazing,  sldnning,  fence-daubing,  class  splits,  and  all  the  jagged 
clogs  of  college  machinery  have  little  of  compulsion  in  them. 
Affection  for  them  has  so  long  endured  as  to  mei^e  into  bigotry. 

Surrender  of  them  would  cause  a  storm  ;  substitutes  are  eyed 
through  green  goggles.  As  the  eye  in  long  gazing  upon  one  color, 
becomes  insensible  to  different  rays,  so  they  become  color-blind 
to  other  ways  of  procedure.  They  fail  to  admit  advant^cs, 
though  seen,  or  seek  to  overlook  them  by  hinting  at  a  greater  bal- 
ance of  evil  as  likely  to  result.  O.  Fogy,  Esq.,  is  hard  to  van- 
quish. He  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  his  supporters,  he  appeals  ta 
their  sense  of  ease  and  '  what  is,  is  right.'  He  allows  no  discus- 
sion, no  middle  ground,  no  border  land,  he  finds  no  mean,  believes 
not  in  purgatory.  Salt  will  not  catch  him,  he  never  spits  up 
crooked  pins  as  evidences  of  his  own  conviction.  He  is  above 
an  argument,  yields  no  answer  to  controversy.  Esto  perpetua. 
He  is  simply  an  amj  atSifov^  and  rules  with  unquestioned  authority, 
nor  does  he  allow  any.  <*  An  oyster-like  indifference  to  pas»ng 
events  "  ever  possesses  him, — he  is  firm  in  "  a  brawny  defiance  to 
the  needles  of  thrusting-in  conscience." 

The  force  of  bis  influence  is  great  enough  to  penetrate  all 
quarters,  to  leaven  the  whole  mass.  College  laws  are  another 
species  of  old  china.  They  cling  lovingly  to  the  past  and  fear 
innovation  as  "  the  blow  of  fate."  At  stated  distances,  Thf  Laws 
of  Tale  College  come  forth  from  the  press  in  successive  editions, — 
but  the  latest  difFereth  little  from  the  first.  Many  of  them  arc 
out-of-date  and  dead  in  practice,  yet  matriculation  oaths  bind  their 
observance  upon  all.  Section  XIV  (any  edition)  reads :  **  No 
student  shall  anywhere  in  New  Haven  act  a  part  or  be  present  at 
any  theatrical  performance ;"  also  the  next  tit-bit :  "  No  student 
shall  play  at  billiards,  cards,  dice  or  any  other  unlawful  game," — 
and,  "thallnat  keep  cards  in  his  chamber"  Then  Follows  a  queer 
injuncrion  about  '*  not  going  abroad  during  study  hours,"  and  not 
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far  off  is  a  witty  paradox  commanding  *'  every  student  to  abstain 
from  singing,  hallooing  (choir  not  excepted),  loud  talking,  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments  ;"  then  there  is  a  species  of  special 
legislation  made  in  the  interest  of  prize-men,  forbidding  **  on  pen- 
alty of  admonition  or  suspension  "  the  "giving  of  treats^"  Few 
were  the  sad  hearts  at  the  recent  Promenade,  yet,  Chap.  XVIII 
on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  Sec.  xxv.  declares,  "  The  students 
are  forbidden  to  furnish  any  engraven  card  of  invitation  for  any 
college  exhibition."  Now  to  stop  enumerating  we  have  here  a 
ivhole  closet  of  old  crockery.  That  it  is  such  none  will  deny. 
All  matriculates  have  taken  the  oath  and  *  subscribed  their  hand ' 
to  faithfully  perform  these  laws.  Who  has  ever  been  mulcted 
for  being  in  the  streets  at  any  hour,  or  rowing  in  the  harbor  with- 
out permission,  or  actii^  in  theatricals,  or  keeping  cards  in  his 
room  f  Few  have  read  the  laws  through  and  fewer  have  thought 
of  keeping  them.  It  follows,  that  either  the  oath  is  bindingless, 
or  the  laws  \  if  the  former  then  we  are  made  to  be  perjurers,  if 
the  latter,  then  they  had  better  be  repealed.  They  hold  in  vogue, 
like  the  ass-head  on  Bottom's  shoulder-^more  from  fear  of  there 
being  no  other  to  replace  it  than  from  any  particular  beauty  residing 
in  it.  They  smell  too  much  of  the  past,  of  Puritan  days,  when 
it  was  a  sin  to  smile  on  Sunday.  They  have  lain  long  enough  in 
rest  and  rust.  If  a  law  is  in  spirit  dead  we  decry  its  enforcement, 
if  a  request  is  on  its  face  just,  we  beg  its  consideration  without 
the  set  answer,  '  It  is  customary,'  or,  the  equally  unsatisfactory,  ■ 
*  It  must  be  referred  to  the  Faculty.'  Such  courteousness  is 
usually  extended.  We  find  no  "  Iceland  of  Negations."  Still, 
exceptional  cases  might  occur  of  those, 

"  To  tvttxtact  whit  upMt  and  plead, 

"  A  Goune  of  long  obBcrPancf  for  tbeir  bu," 

With  the  law  out  of  the  statute-book,  the  necessity  of  asking 
would  be  spared,  and  the  shame  of  being  refused. 

We  are  no  radicals,  no  quick-stepped  reformers.  "  To  inno- 
vate," says  some  wiseacre,  "is  not  to  reform."  We  ui^e  no 
'  change  of  base '  for  the  college,  we  see  not  the  disease  which, 
metaphorically  speaking,  hangs  round  our  old  brick  buildings ;  we 
doubt  not  the  good  of  classical  training,  nor  do  we  dread  an  in- 
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crease  j  we  fear  not  that  our  posterity— despite  Theo.  Tilton— 
will  graduate  under  a  negro  president ;  in  fine,  we  do  not  advocate 
the  co-education  of  sexes,  however  much  we  adore  that  opposite 
sex.  We  even  ourselves,  although  we  have  no  "  feminine  par- 
tiality for  old  china,"  love  old  things  when  worthy.  There  is  a 
coziness  in  old  slanting  rooms,  with  its  big  muster-roll  of  names 
on  the  closet  door,  running  back  for  half  a  century.  We  wonder 
what  kind  of  fellows  owned  them,  and  we  want  to  come  back 
some  day  and  see  how  our  own  looks.  We  reverence  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  ivy-planting.  There  is  a  sadness  in  the  last 
parting  of  Presentation  Day  which  awes  us.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  sitting  on  the  old  knife-hacked  fence  while  whittling  its  piny 
posts,  which  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  These  are  old  customs 
but  they  are  good  ones.  Their  age  has  wrapped  them  up  in 
sanctity,  not  stripped  them  bare  and  nerveless,  they  are  not  dead 
relics  of  dead  times.  They  are  our  household  gods,  ^'  plant- 
ing a  terrible  foot,"  and  like  Elia's,  "  not  to  be  rooted  up  without 
blood."  They  claim  no  license  from  longevity.  Their  resting- 
place  is  self-merit.  We  love  them  because  they  are  early  born, 
we  hate  the  others  for  their  age  and  unlittingness.  They 
have  passed  the  prime  and  should  die  the  death.  Such  is  the 
difference.  Affection  for  the  one  is  conservatism,  clinging  to 
the  other,  old  fogyism.  The  one  as  they  grow  will  grow  more 
sacred.  The  others,  too  long-lived  and  loved,  will  find  no  un- 
,  timely  grave. 

The  mist  of  dubiety  has  settled  upon  them.  Unalterableness 
as  '  a  mark  of  merit '  has  become  found-out  humbuggery.  Other 
customs  grown  to  a  senile  thinness  have  sunk  "  as  the  sun  sets." 
From  their  fall  prediction  for  the  b\\  of  such  as  these  gains  ground. 
King  James  always  wore  his  old  shoes,  but  doubtless  they  at 
last  wore  out.  The  old  woman  in  the  fable  carried  the  calf  in 
ber  arms  from  its  in&ncy,  but  one  day  it  was  found  to  have 
grown  too  large,  when  she  had  the  good  sense  to  put  it  down. 
The  calves  of  college  life  have  many  of  them  reached  this  gross- 
ness.  The  summons  for  their  departure  is  not  far  distant.  Old 
china  will  get  broken.     Such  is  the  millenium  we  are  waiting  for. 
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LIGHT  READING. 

'npHE  day  has  happily  passed  by,  when  novel  writing  or  reading 
is  regarded  in  the  light  either  of  a  sin  or  an  unpardonable  waste 
of  time.  A  century  ago  the  world  had  good  reason  to  regard  this 
species  of  literature  as  most  demoralizing,  because  then  it  pandered 
to  licentiousness  and  depended  for  success  quite  as  much  on  a 
vulgar  tone  as  upon  any  excellence  of  style  or  plot ;  but,  as  since 
that  time  customs  have  been  cleansed,  so  has  literature  been 
washed  of  much  impiu'ity  and  the  only  books  that  can  stand  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  now,  must,  while  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius,  be  free  from  the  defilement  of  license. 

Fiction,  we  think,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  passed  through  its 
iron  and  silver  age.  '  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  '  Tom  Jones '  and  Sir 
Chas.  Grandison  were  among  the  first  in  the  field.  By  them  a 
new  mine  was  opened  to  the  popular  taste  and  a  new  direction 
given  for  intellectual  activity  ;  but  these  writings  of  Richardson, 
Fielding  and  Smollet  had  their  day,  and  were  succeeded  by  another 
class  in  which  weakness  and  a  mawkish  sentiment  seems  to  have 
supplanted  the  previous  strength  with  its  undercurrent  of  impurity. 

*  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw '  and  the  *  Children  of  the  Abbey '  are 
examples  of  this  class.  The  dawn  of  a  new  era  to  fiction,  its 
golden   age  perhaps,  may  be  dated  with  Walter  Scott  and   his 

*  Waverly.'  Then,  going  below  the  surface,  it  began  for  the  first 
time  to  take  hold  of  real  life  and  as  a  consequence  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  educating  the  race.  Gradually  its  scope  has  been 
widened  until  at  the  present  time  it  may  without  exaggeration  be 
said,  that  the  master  minds  of  fiction  are  the  world's  schoolmasters, 
and  that  tbeir  stories' are  our  text-books  of  human  virtues  and 
vices. 

The  successful  novel  of  to-day  must  have  some  end  in  view — 
something  to  bring  out  beside  incident.  An  imaginary  biography 
which  begins  and  ends  with  its  hero  without  probing  a  single  sore 
spot  in  the  customs  or  morals  of  society  is  generally  still-born. 
A  public  taste  becoming  more  and  more  cultivated  is  not  satisfied 
with  sensation  alone.  The  loves  of  Clara  Louise  and  her  noble 
William,  the  obdurate  papa,  the  threat  of  reduced  diet  with  the 
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final  elopement  and  happy  reconciliation,  are  being  rapidly  con- 
signed to  the  mercies  of  our  kitchen  maids.  People  whose  time 
is  worth  something  and  who  read  to  learn,  ask  themselves  the 
question  what  ts  the  point  of  this  book  and  if,  as  Thackeray  did, 
they  turn  to  the  last  page  and  see,  "  There  is  a  fresh  green 
mound  in  Brentford  Churchyard  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  Anna  Maria  or  a  sentence  to  that  effect,  shut  the  book  at 
once,  refusing  to  agitate  their  feelings  needlessly,  and  not  caring 
a  fig  for  Anna  Maria's  consumption." 

The  best  novelists  seem  to"  feel  the  importance  of  writing 
themselves  into  the  sympathies  of  mankind,  by  doing  something 
to  lighten  its  sufTerings.  In  our  own  day,  Dickens  and  Rcade 
have  been  prime  movers  in  this  work,  the  former  by  showing  up 
the  miseries  of  the  laboring  poor,  opened  the  eyes,  hearts  and 
purses  of  the  rich  to  their  wants.  While  the  latter  with  his  pen 
unlocked  the  doors  of  English  prisons  and  mad-houses  and  put  an 
end  to  the  infamous  practices  carried  on  in  them.  Thackeray  and 
Trollopc  in  another  direction  have  rendered  good  service  to 
society  by  showing  its  many  short  comings,  taking  off  the  velvet 
wrapping  from  their  aristocracy  and  laying  bare  all  its  arrogance, 
selfishness,  and  vanity.  Again  we  find  writers  who  combine  in- 
struction with  amusement  and  give  &cts  with  such  a  delicious 
«ugar  coating  of  fiction  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Scott  and  Mtss 
Muhlbach's  stories  we  gradually  imbibe  a  '  universal  history ' 
without  a  suspicion  of  working  for  it.  We  would  not  assert  that 
all  succtsiful  navels  now-a-days  are  the  direct  or  indirect  agents  of 
reform  or  education,  but  only  that  the  general  tendency  in  the 
best  of  fiction  is  to  stimulate  the  reasoning  powers  as  well  as  to 
excite  the  feelings.  A  notable  exception  to  this  are  the  writings 
of  Wtlkie  Collins,  which  can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  the 
*  purely  sensational.'  He  evidently  writes  without  a  purpose  and 
makes  his  books  as  the  Yankee  did  razors,  to  sell.  *  The  Woman 
in  White  '  and  *  Armadale  '  may  be  tolerable  food  for  the  Byronic 
Stamp  of  school  girl,  but  most  assuredly  they  are  not  the  bread 
and  meat  a  healthy  mind  asks  in  return  for  its  time.  In  this 
author's  '  No  Name,'  the  vicious  tendency  is  of  a  more  positive 
character — getting  its  title  from  an  open  violation  of  divine  and 
human  law,  and  having  the  sin  throughout  either  apologized  for 
or  glossed  over  with  a  delicate  gauze  of  sophistry. 
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A  great  defect  in  many  navels,  which  are  otherwise  good  both 
in  point  and  plot,  is  the  unnatural  and  inflated  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  for  as  when  watching  a  boy  walking  on  very  high 
stilts  our  interest  in  his  progress  is  diminished  by  our  fears  for  his 
safety,  so  we  are  are  always,  involuntarily,  on  the  lookout  for 
some  untoward  accident  when  reading  an  author  who  prefers  to 
navigate  his  characters  in  a  balloon  over  the  Mount  Blancs  of 
life,  instead  of  making  them  walk  in  the  more  prosaic,  but  safer 
paths  of  the  multitude,  expecting  at  every  step  to  discover  a  rent 
in  the  air  chariot,  through  which  the  gas  shall  escape  and  the  hero 
come  with  a  rush  down  from  the  clouds.  Simplicity  and  natural- 
ness in  relating  striking  incidents  and  good  taste  in  weaving  them 
together,  so  that  each  shall  follow  as  the  natural  sequence  of  what 
precedes,  is  an  art  in  fiction  writing  attained  only  by  the  few. 
Now  what  is  simple  and  natural  is  not  necessarily  commonplace  ; 
when  it  becomes  so  all  our  interest  at  once  dies  out. 

There  is  an  unreasonable  complaint  against  novel  writers,  be- 
cause they  hurry  their  leading  characters  through  more  adventures 
and  hair  breadth  escapes  in  a  week,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
mortals  in  a  life  time,  and  some  cry  out  for  more  probability  and 
less  imagination  in  the  story.  This  class  of  malcontents  should 
remember,  that  it  is  the  elevation  of  a  plot  from  the  '  what  is '  to 
the  '  what  might  be '  which  makes  a  book  readable.  Who  would 
feel  any  interest  in  going  over  the  ordinary  hum-drum  details  of 
his  own  daily  doings  ?  or  who  could  conscientiously  give  his  time 
to  the  pages  of  a  ploughboy's  diary  }  On  a  par  with  this  are  the 
grumblings  of  others,  who  find  fault  with  heroes  because  they  seem 
made  of  a  material  differing  greatly  from  the  original  clay.  These 
are  the  Browns,  Smiths  and  Robinsons  who  are  without  a  concep- 
tion higher  than  sugar  hogsheads  or  dry  goods  cases ;  characters 
which  all  must  admit,  would  make  but  sorry  figures  in  a  place 
where  we  look  for  types  of  what  is  good  and  great  in  humanity  ; 
and  these  very  B's,  S's  and  R's  would  probably  be  among  the 
first  to  throw  down  the  volume  in  which  they  were  the  leading 
actors,  di^usted  at  the  littleness  of  their  own  lives  as  shown  up 
in  it.  No.  We  do  not  take  up  a  novel  to  learn  what  is  the 
common  experience  of  the  race,  hut  rather  in  it  to  sound  the 
depths  of  human  passion  and  he  taught  how  near  we  can  reach  to 
purity  and  perfection  without  the  addition  of  a  single  virtue  not 
belonging  to  mankind  in  general.     To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
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the  author  should  place  a  leading  character  in  a  sUong  light  by 
inventing  situations  which  will  bring  out  prominent  traits,  and  so 
give  to  his  readers  a  front,  rear  and  side  view.  To  make  the 
complicated  machinery  move  without  jar  or  creak  is  the  work  of 
a  great  artist  alone. 

A  good  novel,  besides  holding  up  an  ideal  and  pattern,  helps  us 
more  than  we  appreciate  to  get  an  insight  into  human  nature.  A 
man's  personal  experience  is  very  limited,  because  the  circle  be 
moves  in  is  small  and  even  in  this  there  are  only  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, his  wife  or  child  or  a  very  intimate  friend  perhaps,  whom 
he  thoroughly  understands  ;  nor  can  history,  dealing  as  it  does  in 
facts  chiefly,  teach  him  the  inner  working  of  men's  mtnds.  Met- 
aphysics and  the  writings  of  ancient  philosophers  have  a  greater  or 
less  value  to  the  learned ;  but  the  great  author  addresses  himself 
to  the  masses  and  by  analyzing  characters,  tracing  back  effects  to 
causes,  making  his  reader  and  hero  join  hands  in  sympathy  can 
and  does  teach  one  more  of  real  life  and  the  sort  of  world  we  are 
living  in,  than  all  the  philosophies  combined.  With  his  experi- 
ence and  study  as  a  guide,  we  are  led  by  easy  paths  into  the  inner 
shrine  and  treasure  house  of  thought  and  feelings  where  the  latent 
moving  powers  of  the  world  lie  screened  from  the  untaught  eye. 
The  sculptor  gives  us  form,  the  painter  color;  but  the  great  novelist 
unveils  the  hidden  cause  at  whose  command  the  muscles  play  and 
the  color  comes  and  goes. 

It  is  a  question  how  much  we  can  indulge  in  this  kind  of  read- 
ing and  gain  benefit  from  it.  Without  doubt  like  every  other 
good  thing  it  can  be  carried  to  excess.  As  too  much,  of  even  the 
most  nutritious,  food  is  injurious  to  the  body,  so  an  overdose  of  the 
best  fiction  is  unprofitable,  and  should  be  guarded  against.  As  one 
sermon  often  does  a  man,  who  is  unaccustomed  to  them,  more  good 
than  a  hundred  to  a  regular  listener,  so  a  pointed  novel  often 
makes  a  deep  impression  on  a  mind  not  surfeited  with  imaginary 
biographies. 

One  need  not  necessarily  become  a  pattern  of  excellence,  by 
spending  a  day  in  a  churchyard,  and  reading  on  tombstones  the 
virtues  of  departed  saints.  If  anything  is  to  be  learned  in  such  a 
place  he  had  better  go  over  them  one  at  a  time.  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  word  of  advice  on  this  general  subject  of  light 
reading,  it  would  be  : — Read  only  the  best  authors,  at  intervals, 
as  a  relaxation,  and  thoroughly  digest. 
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A  NEW  COMEDY  OF  AN  OLD  ERROR. 

Mr.  Editor : — Upon  the  yellowy  and  crooked-typed  columns 
of  a  newspaper  fragment,  recently  picked  up,  my  attention  was 
stopped  by  an  old  romance,  whose  dramatis  locus  was  laid  in  our 
college  world.  The  real  facts  whereof,  hailing  into  my  notice 
some  time  back,  were  in  my  intent  to  be  published,  and  at  the 
risk  of  their  being  '  a  twice-told  tale,'  some  interest  may  still 
dwell  therein.  The  names  and  dates — the  plot  containing  which 
is  true — are  fictitious  in  the  story  that  follows. 

TN  the  year  1837  there  came  to  New  Haven  as  entries  for  the 
class  of  "41,  two  young  men,  one  known  to  be  an  '  F.  F.  V.' 
of  Kentucky,  the  other  from  the  lake  border  of  the  Empire  Sutc. 
Early  thrown  together  at  a  preparatory  school,  similar  circum- 
stances had  formed  the  bond  which  similarity  of  tastes  soon  ce- 
mented. But  while  thus  parallel  in  their  inner  character,  nature 
had  used  quite  different  earth  in  the  outer  formation  of  each. 
Both  were  handsome  but  from  opposite  stand-points.  The  one 
a  novel  might  have  pictured  a  '  male  brunette,'  the  other,  well 
fonned  and  light  complexioned  was  a  fair  type  of  the  '  male 
blonde.'  In  disposition,  there  was,  as  I  have  said,  great  similar- 
ity, but  not  exact  coincidence.  Harry  Morgan,  hailing  from  the 
seat  of  chivalry,  mingled  some  tinges  of  its  teachings  in  his  tem- 
perament, though  in  general  overlapped  by  good  common  sense. 
Generous  beyond  the  mean,  linking  his  well-wishing  always  with 
well  doing,  yet  more  often  his  kindness  sprung  from  impulses 
than  resulting  from  fixed  principles.  To  his  own  surprise  fre- 
quently he  was  guilty  of  imprudence  where  he  meant  only  to  be 
generous.  As  a  consequence,  the  orbit  in  which  his  life  had 
moved  was  more  eccentric  than  that  of  his  less  impulsive  friend. 
Arthur  Lindsley  was  more  of  the  matured  man.  He  looked 
upon  life  with  more  seriousness,  sought  less  its  pleasures,  and  per- 
formed its  duties  with  more  zeal.  While  his  own  go-ahcadtive- 
ness  and  the  "  triple-brass  of  self-reliance  "  sent  Harry  into  pur- 
suits, where  the  other  could  not  follow,  the  though tfulness  of 
Arthur  kept  him  from  paths,  which  his  friend  should  not  have 
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pursued.  They  had  their  rooms  and  home  in  the  hmilj  of 
a  Mr,  Pardee,  an  old  friend  of  Arthur's  &theV,  of  whose  quiet 
household  the  young  men  soon  became  part  and  portion.  Dom- 
iciled here,  I  shall  pass  over  their  first  year,  with  all  its  fracases 
of  major  and  minor  bullies,  its  old-&shioned  pow-wows  and  mid- 
night burials ;  over  the  second  with  all  the  rows  of  townsmen 
and  gownsmen,  when  old  South  Middle  was  garrisoned  against  a 
mob  of  excited  firemen,  only  dispersed  at  the  reading  of  the  mob 
law  and  the  sight  oF  the  militia  {  on  through  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Junior  to  the  last  year,  where  like  Othello's  judges,  they  had 
become  *'  most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  Seniors."  It  is  here 
the  error  was  made  and  the  comedy  played  wher^n  they  were 
the  actors.     But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Society  had  called  Harry  Morgan  to  its  shrine^and  hehadfollowed 
its  summons  so  attentively,  that  Senior  year  found  him,  par  excel- 
lence the  *  ladies'  man '  of  the  class,  a  veritable  Claude  Mdnotte. 
Pink-colored  and  rose-scented  notes  were  ever  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  his  company.  If  there  was  to  be  a  sociable,  a  church 
meeting,  or  Sunday  School  concert,  his  lively  voice  was  needed  to 
add  to  its  enjoyment.  Young  ladies'  working  societies  worked 
not,  unless  he  was  present  to  hold  the  skeins  or  thread  the  needles. 
Pic-nicE  could  not  come  otF  successfully  unless  he  was  the  Sisi- 
phus  to  roll  the  stone  up  the  hill.  He  was  jilways  late  to  lectures 
because  he  was  always  accompanied.  Like  the  Indian  princess, 
whose  footsteps  were  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  he  spread  content 
and  pleasure  wherever  he  went.  His  footsteps  were  hailed  with 
joy  and  his  voice  drove  away  all  dullness.  But  in  his  pleasure- 
going  he  went  alone,  without  his  friend,  who,  bashful  in  nature, 
shrunk  hack  from  his  eager  pressing.  Society  to  Arthur  was  an 
ordeal,  for  courage  to  enter  which  he  must  wait  for  future  teach- 
ing, hut  it  seemed  the  schoolmaster  had  been  long  abroad,  for  three 
years  witnessed  no  change  in  his  feelings,  no  dismissal  of  a  quality 
so'unvrorthy  of  him.  In  the  long  winter  nights  when  his  com- 
panion was  out  at  some  party  or  festival,  he  remained  behind, 
preferring  the  fireude  talk  of  his  host  and  hostess  to  the  briliant 
drawing-rooms  of  society  and  all  its  pretty  trivialities.  But  this 
could  not  long  continue  unsequelled.  Fate  had  not  destined  him 
him  to  he  a  recluse  when  his  motives  were  idle  fears.  Lawrence 
Sttft'ne  in  his  idiosyncrasy  might   have  been  content  "  to  love  a 
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tree,"  bul  he  has  not  many  "  doubles."  This  is  not  a  world  of 
trees  only,  nor  arc  all  its  inhabitants  to  be  '  tree  lovers.'  There 
came  a  change.  It  came  on  a  cold  snowy  night  in  the  shape  of 
a  sleigh,  packed  on  the  outside  with  an  iion-bound  arlc  trunk  and 
numberless  pack^es,  and  in  the  inside  the  smiling  rosy  cheeks  of 
a  niece  of  Mr.  Pardee,  a  handsome  girl  of  eighteen.  There  was 
a  ring  at  the  bell  and  through  the  opened  door  came  the  sounding 
kiss,  the  merry  laugh  of  the  newly-arrived.  The  echo  falling 
upon  his  ears  with  startling  emphasis,  was  the  death-knell  of 
Arthm's  hopes  for  a  quiet  evening,  the  paeon  which  told  of  the 
surprise  of  his  stroi^hold.  After  refusing  the  entreaties  of  his 
friend  to  accompany  him  on  a  call,  here  was  the  mountain  brought 
home  to  Mahomet,  and  face  it  he  must.  "  It's  enough  to  defe- 
cate a  dozen  Jobs  of  their  patience,"  mentally  thought  the  martyr, 
whose  courage  unlike  a  true  hero's  was  not  rising  with  the  dan- 
ger. The  rustle  of  a  dress,  the  glance  of  an  eye  and  a  few  words 
spoken  in  introduction  had  changed  his  first  crude  thoughts,  and 
converted  them  into  second  and  wiser  ones.  He  learned  that  the 
br^ht,  smiling  creature  who  stood  before  him  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Miss  Hattie  Staples,  who  had  come  down,  as  her 
uncle  said  with  a  merry  chuckle,  like  the  Assyrian  of  old  to  take 
them  by  storm  with  a  short  visit,  and  that  she  was  to  be  to  him 
as  formidable  as  she  was  handsome,  a  few  moments  of  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  small  talk  soon  informed  him.  In  her  lively  strain 
topic  after  topic  melted  away,  news  were  told  and  questions  asked, 
so  that  the  spark  of  her  conversation  seemed  like  the  fabulous 
vestal  fire,  never  totally  going  out.  The  evening  drew  on  its 
slow  length,  and  feigning  a  sick  headache,  our  hero  left  the  par- 
lor, an  exile  from  his  peculiar  birthright  by  one,  whom  least  of 
all  he  would  have  chosen  for  his  successor.  In  the  confines  of 
his  own  room  he  used  time  in  fighting  over  his  battle,  in  thinking 
of  the  novelty  of  his  position,  both  in  the  past  and  conjuring  up 
the  future.  Dire  was  his  wrath  against  the  stratagem  undoubtedly 
conceived  by  Mr.  Pardee,  bitter  was  his  repentance  at  refusing  to 
call  with  Henry, — but  yet,  after  all  he  bad  committed  no  mam- 
moth blunder.  His  ideas  truly  had  been  as  confused  as  yarns  of 
tangled  thread,  but  unconsciously  to  him  some  invi»ble  Psyche 
had  sotted  them,  and  pulled  out  the  fit  one  in  the  fit  place.  Any- 
how he  had  done  better  than  he  had  dared  hope,  and  with  tbjs 
piece  of  Platonic  philosophy  he  went  to  sleep. 
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That  day  was  the  breeder  of  "  ills  innumerable  "  for  modest 
Arthur  Lindslcy.  Where  once  he  reigned  master  of  the  fireade 
circle,  now  there  was  a  rival,  in  whose  presence  the  gift  of  speech 
passed  from  his  possession  and  the  gift  of  Zeno  came  upon  him. 
In  the  home  parties,  now  increased  by  the  company  of  Harry 
Morgan,  who,  since  the  fair  stranger's  arrival  less  frequented  the 
sociables  of  his  club,  he  was  too  often  only  a  listener.  The 
sprightly  talk  and  imperishable  fund  of  anecdote  of  his  friend 
carried  all  before  it.  For  once  he  became  good  naturedly  envious 
of  Harry's  self-reliance,  for  once  he  deeply  regretted  his  own 
bashfulness,  which  thus  made  him  a  second,  while  the  rest  of  his 
nature  had  designed  him  for  a  first.  But  yet  there  were  moments 
in  which  he  came  forth  from  the  apparent  shallowness  that  en- 
veloped him,  and  showed  the  true  depths  of  his  nature  ;  there 
were  moments,  when  absorbed  in  some  noble  subject,  he  was  still 
conscious  of  the  deep  attention  taken  from  his  friend  and  be- 
stowed upon  himself.  Led  on  by  the  bright  glance  and  cheered 
by  the  bright  smile,  his  nature  began  to  assert  its  rights  and  to 
make  him  a  talker  as  well  as  a  thinker.  Others  might  please, 
he  could  instruct.  The  spirit  of  earnestness  which  slept  in  his 
heart  marked  no  less  the  language  of  his  mind.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs,  when  the  term  came  to  its  close.  There 
had  been  arranged  for  the  final  Tuesday,  a  grand  sociable  at  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Pardee,  at  which  the  two  friends  were  to  remain 
till  midnight,  and  then  take  the  12  o'clock  train  for  New  York. 
Hardly  necessary  is  it  to  dwell  upon  the  minutiae  of  that  evening 
— for  one  "  affaire  grande  "  is  but  a  type  of  all, — so  happily  did 
it  glide  away  amid  the  dancing  and  flirting  of  the  loveliest  of  New 
Haven  beauty  and  talent ;  how  stately  the  Seniors  looked  and  how 
jolly  the  Juniors ; — how  handsome  our  friends,  both  the  self- 
trusting  Harry  and  the  newly  emboldened  Arthur  ; — how  Miss 
Staples  was  decided  the  gem  of  the  evening  and  how  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  favors  old  friends  were  most  favored.  All  passed 
off  pleasantly,  reaching  a  happy  end,  as  pleasant  as  the  finis  of  a 
*  long  drawn  out '  novel.  At  the  hour  of  parting  with  a  few 
sincere  words,  expressive  of  his  pleasure  and  impressive  from 
their  depth  of  feeling,  Arthur  passed  to  his  room,  leaving  his 
friend  still  lingering,  whom  he  promised  to  meet  at  the  cars. 
Having  hastily  packed  his  few  remaining  untrunked  things,  he 
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w^alked  saunteringly  down  towards  the  depot,  which  was  not  go 
handy  in  those  days  as  Jt  is  now.  He  thought  over  the  strange 
events  of  the  last  few  months,  and  made  an  examination  into  his 
feeUngs,  which  for  once  in  his  life  seemed  depressed  at  leaving 
New  Haven  and  discontented  with  the  length  of  the  vacation ; 
but  it  was  no  sphynx  question  to  solve,  for  his  thoughts  all  came 
to  one  end,  all  the  tracks  pointed  in  one  direction.  Lost  in  such 
pleasant  meditations  as  these,  he  lost  all  consciousness  of  time 
and  it  was  not  till  the  twelve  strokes  of  Winchester's  Factory 
bell  returned  him  from  the  land  of  air-castles,  to  the  sphere  of 
Chapel  St.,  that  his  apprehensions  of  being  too  late  caused  him 
to  quicken  his  steps,  but  he  reached  Olive  St.  just  in  time  to  see 
the  midnight  train  gleam  past  him  in  the  dark. 

It  was  the  "  same  old  story  "  going  into  its  myriad-edition  of 
"bfite"  getting  the  better  of  the  mind.  The  milk-maid,  who 
by  the  involuntary  toss  of  her  head  at  her  imaginary  suitors 
upset  her  milk  pail  and  thereby  all  her  air-hopes,  and  the  poor 
peddling  merchant,  who  kicked  his  wares  out  into  the  street,  are 
true  types  of  the  whole  class.  "  Its  of  no  moment,"  thought 
the  ome,  "you  can  go  home,  and  take  the  six  o'clock  train 
in  the  morning,  without  the  necessity  of  a  second  leavestaking 
and  in  company  with  your  friend,  who  doubtless  is  also  late." 
Little  was  the  future  known,  little  did  he  think  that  those  few 
moments  of  lateness  were  to  decide  a  momentous  question  of  his 
life ;  that,  trivial  things,  Lilliputian  though  they  seem,  often 
influence  more  surely  one's  destiny,  than  many  mountain  causes, 
which  one  can  anticipate  and  by  anticipating  prevent.  He  re- 
traced his  steps  in  haste,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  night-key 
getting  into  the  house,  which  was  now  in  perfect  quiet,  he  found 
his  way  to  his  own  room  situated  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
building.  He  entered  this  in  silence  so  as  not  to  disturb  Henry, 
whose  form  by  the  dim  light  he  saw  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
bed.  Fatigued  by  the  excitement  of  the  night,  sleep  soon  came 
upon  him,  and  fancy  scattered  in  as  interludes  sweet  dreams, 
in  which  Hattie  Staples  was  not  far  distant.  The  earliest  beams 
of  the  rising  sun  roused  him,  and  yawning  he  rose  to  perform 
the  duty  which  they  suggested.  He  turned  to  rouse  Henry, — 
but  where  Henry  should  have  been,  he  saw  the  sleeping  form  of 
Miss  Staples.     His  position  at  once  flashed  upon  him.     Some  of 
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the  guests  had  doubtless  remained  all  nigbt,  and  his  room,  sup- 
posedly to  be  unoccupied,  bad  been  confiscated  to  her  use,  and 
in  the  dimness  oi  the  light,  it  was  her  form  he  had  mistaken  for 
that  of  his  friend.  There  she  lay  now,  with  one  white  arm  bent 
beneath  her  head  and  fringed  with  the  brown  full  tresses,  which 
fell  in  profusion  from  its  burden ;  the  long  black  eyelids  closed 
over  the  eyes  in  sleep,  while  on  her  cheek  a  smile  played,  dimp- 
ling the  rosy  color  which  had  there  its  resting  place.  One  glance 
hastily  snatched,  and  the  involuntary  surveyor  of  her  cbanns 
now  only  sought  to  escape  before  his  presence  could  be  noticed. 
He  hastily  dressed  and  turning  the  key,  would  have  gained  the 
entrance  in  a  moment  later,  but  that  moment  was  denied  to  him. 
Another  pigmy  tie  ruled  his  destiny — moments  cannot  be  bought 
even  with  kingdoms  as  the  price.  Miss  Staples  turning  over 
opened  her  eyes,  and  trembling  she  saw  him  at  the  door.  Her 
cheeks  blanched,  but  the  scream  upon  her  lips  was  checked  in 
its  birth,  by  the  death-like  paleness  which  overspread  his  iace, 
while  in  tenderest  tones  he  quickly  explained  the  reason.  "  Miss 
Staples,  an  unfortunate  mistake  has  placed  me  in  a  position  this 
night,  compromising  your  honor  as  well  as  inflicting  upon  me  the 
misery  of  being  the  cause,  I  probably  shall  see  you  now  for  the 
last  time,  but  with  me,  be  assured,  will  ever  rest  the  secret  of 
this  night's  error,"  He  passed  out  in  sadness  and  the  six  o'clock 
train  bore  him  in  dejeaion  to  other  scenes.  Henry  Morgan  had 
not  missed  the  last  night's  tnun,  for  ffu*  different  reasons  had 
driven  him  in  haste  to  get  off,  A  modern  version  of  Palamon 
and  Arcite  had  been  enacted,  and  "  faire  Emilie  "  had  rejected 
the  dark  knight.  Palamon  had  been  defeated,  Arcite  might  have 
prevailed. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  . 

Time  has  grown  older  by  four  years  since  "  the  events  last 
narrated,"  and  in  the  revolution  the  usual  changes  have  come 
round.  Our  two  friends  came  back  to  the  last  of  College  duties. 
Miss  Staples  having  finished  her  visit  had  returned  to  her  home. 
A  term  more  passed  when  the  two  friends  graduated  with  honor, 
though  the  beadle  gave  the  greatest  to  Arthur  Lindsley.  Henry 
at  the  time  we  are  writing  was  a  noted  barrister  in  New  York, 
thriving  and  married.  Arthur  having  received  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  uncle,  and  with  it  a  changed  name,  had  gone  to  travel  in 
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foreign  lands  immediately  after  his  graduation.  He  had  finished 
his  travels  and  recently  bad  returned.  Taller  in  form,  darkened 
in  face  by  Nile-reflected  sunbeams,  scorched  by  Egypt's  burning 
sands,  there  remained  of  the  light  fair-hured  Senior,  but  the 
winning  smile  and  manly  look.  Suavity  of  manners,  French- 
acquired,  is  substituted  for  the  diffidence  of  old.  Possessing 
every  attraction,  though  coveted  by  *^  daugbterful  Mammas," 
dinnered  by  courteous  Papas,  there  remains  a  vacancy  filled  only 
by  the  unsatisfactory  substance  of  a  vision.  There  came  a 
crisis  however,  as  always  does  c<Mne,  and  much  in  the  same  old 
way  and  in  the  same  old  place.  There  was  a  party  at  his  old 
friends,  the  Pardees,  to  which  he  came  and  there  met  Miss 
Suples,  but  in  the  disguise  wrought  by  foreign  climes  he  was  un- 
recognized. He  danced  with  her  in  the  same  room,  where  four 
years  before,  as  modest  Arthur  Lindsley,  he  had  claimed  a  like 
favor.  The  ratio  of  18  to  2i  bad  changed  to  that  of  22  to  25, 
but  we  venture  to  say  there  had  been  no  other  change.  How- 
ever this  may  be  the  inevitable  finis  came,  and  from  frequent 
visits  there  resulted  the  engagement  of  these  two  hearts  so  long 
one.  The  marriage  over  we  will  linger  to  see  the  denouement, 
which  came  in  that  hour  when  coui^e  fails  the  bravest  of 
women.  "  Hattic,  do  you  know  this  is  not  the  first  time  you 
and  I  have  occupied  the  same  room  K^ether?"  A  glance  of 
surprise  shot  out  from  those  eyes,  whose  brightness  long  years 
before  had  caused  modest  Arthur  Lindsley  to  change  his  first 
thoughts  : — '^  Miss  Staples,  an  unfortunate  mistake  has  placed  me 
in  a  position  this  night,  both  compromising  your  honor  and  in- 
flicting upon  me  the  misery  of  being  the  cause.  But  with  me, 
be  assured,  will  ever  rest  the  secret  of  this  night's  error."  And 
thus  the  comedy  ended. 
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CAN  I  BE  A  GENTLEMAN  ? 

\J^Y  subject  is  an  old  one,  but  I  propose  to  treat  it  in  2  manner 
which,  if  the  Index  be  Argus-eyed,  will  be  new  to  these  pages. 
I  shall  omit  alike  the  customary  eulogizing  of  Bayard,  and  the 
obtrusion  of  such  details  of  personal  taste  as  Timothy  Titcomb 
shows  in  advising  the  annual  outlay  of  ten  dollars  in  neckties,  or 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  insisting  on  white  shirt  bosoms — 

"  With  amall  peari  bunom,  two  of  them  la  light." 

My  object  is  to  place  in  distinct  form,  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  are  suggested  at  times  to  most  of  us,  and  ^m  them  to 
draw  certain  practical  conclusions,  which,  if  allowed,  may  prove 
an  assistance  to  some  who  ask  themselves  the  question  I  have 
prefixed  to  this  article. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  few  to  whom  the  reflection  docs  not 
in  some  form  occur.  Who  does  not  venerate  Dr.  Arnold  for 
seeking  above  all  things  to  make  his  scholars  Christian  gentle- 
men ?  Who  has  not  admired  that  famous  epilogue,  whose  bur- 
den is : — 

"  Bat  if  ]KHi  fall  or  if  yoa  liic, 
Be  each,  pnyGod,  t  geatlcmiD." 

Nor  can  a  gentleman  be  unconscious.  Those  feelings  and  habits 
which  make  him  a  gentleman  give  him  an  appreciation  of  the 
character.  Sidney,  Addison,  Lamb,  and  Thackeray,  perhaps  the 
distinctive  gentlemen  of  English  literature,  seem  in  their  writings 
to  cherish  even  the  title,  and  regard  it  with  a  fondness  resulting 
from  experience  of  its  worth.  It  is  a  token  of  membership  in  the 
highest  of  human  societies,  and  demands  the  recognition  and  care 
of  its  possessor.  That  one  desires  to  assure  himself  of  it,  ts 
an  object  worthy  the  aspiration  of  all  who  would  lead  happy  and 
useful  lives. 

To  the  word  gentleman,  however,  very  diverse  meanings  have 
been  attached.  The  most  preposterous  were  founded  on  a  notion 
which  may  deserve  mention ;  that  a  gentleman  should  be  able  to 
excel  any  associates  in  any  pursuit — in  order,  I  suppose,  that  his 
aRability  may  seem  to  proceed  from  condescension.     Accordingly, 
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Montaigne  says :  "  Let  him  be  able  to  do  everything,  but  let  him 
love  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  good ;"  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  cul- 
tivated  gross  conversation  as  a  fine  art ;  Byron,  when  accused  of 
effeminacy,  drank  a  whole  company  under  the  table  ;  and  Wcl- 
lesly,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  used,  while  in  Paris, 
to  get  the  children  of  the  lowest  orders  into  his  house  to  teach 
his  children  to  repeat  the  oaths  and  indecent  language  used  among 
blackguards — *' in  return  for  which"  the  historian  approvingly 
remarks,  "  he  made  his  boys  teach  those  low  children  how  to 
swear  in  English." 

*'  Multum  interest  utrum  peccare  quis  nolit  vel  nesciat,"  says 
Seneca  very  truly  i  but  a  gentleman  of  the  present  day  can  show 
without  wallowing  in  the  mire  that  he  recoils  from  it  through 
aversion.  The  whole  theory  belongs  to  that  happily  obsolete 
system  of  conduct  with  which  Chesterfield  corrupted  the  last 
century.  Then  a  man  desired  to  be  a  gentleman  chat  he  might 
attract  the  admiration  of  others  ;  now  the  gentleman  clings  to  his 
character  because  he  is  conscious  of  its  inherent  worth. 

But  while  the  idea  of  gentlemanhood  has  been  greatly  purified, 
there  are  still  two  conceptions  between  which  the  shuttlecock, 
opinion,  is  often  tossed.  The  lirst  is  that  good  breeding  consti- 
tutes the  gentleman.  And  this  is  partly  true.  "  Manners,"  says 
Emerson,  "  are  the  haf^y  ways  of  doing  things ;  each  once  a 
stroke  of  genius  or  of  love, — now  repeated  and  hardened  into 
usage,"  Manners  are  an  attraction,  a  distinction,  a  power  ;  as 
far  as  they  go  they  mark  the  gentleman.  They  require  self-con- 
trol, immediate  self-sacrifice,  and  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
But  this  mayspring  from  selfish  calculation  as  well  as  from  kindness 
and  honor.  The  most  hardened  and  dangerous  villains  arc  they 
who  cloak  their  schemes  under  the  garb  of  polished  good  breed- 
ing— a  type  of  which  Sir  John  Chester,  in  Barnaby  Rudge  is  a 
sample,  while  inimitable  Major  Pendennis,  whose  life  is  after  all  a 
sad  tragedy,  affords  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  utter  emptiness  of 
mere  good  breeding. 

Convinced  of  this,  many  bound  to  the  opposite  extreme,  es- 
teeming kindness  of  heart  the  essential  and  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion. Politeness  is  justly  defined  as  benevolence  carried  into 
little  things;  and  it  is  inferred  that  a  man  who  overflows  with  love 
to  his  fellowmen  is  par  excellence  the  gentleman. 

VOL.  xxxiv.  25 
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Were  good  intentions  infallible,  this  view  would  be  entirely 
correct ;  but  unfortunately  kindness  is  often  associated  with  a 
deplorable  lack  of  judgement.  The  fable  of  the  bear  which 
crushed  it's  master's  head  in  seeking  to  drive  away  a  troublesome 
musquito,  is  daily  illustrated.  When  the  Countess  of  Coventry 
in  talking  of  pageants  declared  to  her  ^ed  monarch  that  she  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  to  see  a  coronation,  the  fault  was  not  in 
her  heart.  And  in  their  best  expressions  of  condolence,  benev- 
olent people  frequently  but  probe  anew  the  wounds  of  affliction. 

The  trouble  lies  here.  No  one  can  carry  the  law  of  love  Lu- 
ther than  to  do  unto  others  as  he  thinks  he  would  wish  done  to 
him  were  he  in  their  place.  Now  people  are  of  all  d^ees  of 
sensitiveness.  Some  natures  are  so  fine-grained  as  to  feel  keenly 
the  slighest  careless  allusion.  Others  are  affected  only  by  ag- 
gressive injury.  Certainly  the  latter  cannot  comprehend  the  pain 
which  a  careless  remark  may  cause  the  former ;  nor  can  they  hope, 
however  watchful,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  inflicting  disquiet. 
To  elude  ordinary  opportunities  of  this  nature  by  the  observance 
of  specific  rules  is  called  good  manners.  To  apprehend  such 
junctures  carefully,  and  to  evade  them  with  tact  and  grace,  is 
commonly  understood,  rather  illogically,  as  good  breedii^. 
These  definitions  are  negative,  but  their  positive  aspects  can  be 
readily  supplied.  He  who  can  unerringly  avoid  wounding 
another's  feelings,  wilt  learn  to  confer  those  unexpected  attentions 
which  awaken  the  grateful  surprise  it  is  the  gentleman's  hourly 
triumph  to  occasion. 

When  to  true  benevolence  there  is  added  this  tact  in  its  ex- 
pression, we  have  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  gentleman. 
To  be  honest,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise — these  belong  to  manhood. 
The  differentiae  of  gentlemanfaood  are  unselfishness  and  tact. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  first,  that  to  be  a  gentle- 
man requires  self-sacrifice.  Instances  obtrude  upon  the  most 
careless  of  us,  which  interpose  between  us  and  inclination  the  duty 
of  politeness.  If  we  are  on  the  watch  for  such  occasions  they 
constantly  appear.  To  comply  with  a  tiresome  request,  to  en- 
tertain an  unwelcome  visitor,  to  treat  a  rude  person  with  courtesy 
— these  are  among  the  commoner  tests  of  good  breeding.  When 
there  is  added  the  duty  of  habitual  thoughtful ness  and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  others,  it  seems  a  formidable  undertaking ;  and  it  is 
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easy  to  account  for  the  failures  of  those  who  would  : 
character  as  a  mere  adornment.  So  much  is  required  that  only 
he  may  hope  to  succeed  who  is  so  convinced  of  its  intrinsic 
nobility  and  value,  as  to  engraft  it  upon  his  heart  and  life.  Yet 
this  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  determination,  and  he  who  will 
may  thus  far  be  a  gentleman. 

Tact  is  inborn.  Some  men  do  everything  deftly  and  neatly, 
as  it  were  by  natural  instinct.  Such  can  easily  be  gentlemen. 
The  life  of  some  is  from  cradle  to  coffin  a  continuous  botch. 
Such  are  never  so  clumsy  as  when  they  try  to  be  polite.  But 
nature  places  most  men  between  these  extremes,  and  leaves  them 
to  approach  cither.  For  such  who  desire  to  be  gentlemen  many 
opportunities  are  offered.  The  accepted  canons  of  good  manners 
present  specific  rules,  and  if  their  grounds  are  studied,  suggest 
others.  Intercourse  is  a  constant  school  of  experience.  Espec- 
ially valuable  are  the  examples  of  true  gentlemen  offered  in 
history,  and  occasionally  in  daily  life. 

It  is  granted  to  few  to  be  perfect  gentlemen.  There  may  be 
none  of  us  who  can  attain  that  eminence.  But  It  is  in  the  power 
of  each  to  apptvacli  it,  and  he  who  strives  honestly  will  receive  in 
his  own  self-approval  and  in  the  esteem  of  others,  ample  reward 
for  his  efforts. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

■\/f EN  are  murmuring  because  secret  societies  are  permitted  to 
exist  in  our  American  colleges.  They  are  men  of  sense, 
men  of  education  and  cultivation,  men  of  mark,  in  short  men 
whose  opinions  are  valuable  and  should  not  be  despised.  Some- 
rimes  one  is  led  to  think  that  men  of  so  much  experience,  and  of 
such  profound  wisdom  cannot  be  altogether  mistaken  when  they 
affirm  that  secret  societies  are  the  cut-worms  and  the  caterpillars 
which  wither  the  intellectual  vegetation  of  our  universities.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  those 
eo  arguing  are  either  men  who  were  at  College  long  ago,  and 
bence  know  of  our  secret  societies  only  as  they  then  existed,  or 
they  are  men  who  never  belonged  to  secret  societies  at  all,  and 
bence  know  of  them  only  by  hearsay. 
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Admitting  the  truth  of  their  assertion  that  the  intellectual 
activity  and  scholarly  ambition  of  our  students  is  not  as  great 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
this  degeneracy  is  a  consequence  of  our  secret  society  system  ? 
Perhaps  one  who  is  greatly  their  inferior  in  age  and  wisdom,  but 
who  has  seen  the  working  of  our  secret  societies  as  they  now 
exist,  may  be  pardoned  for  jotting  down  hastily  some  of  his 
views,  even  though  they  conflict  somewhat  with  those  generally 
held. 

First,  as  to  the  principle  of  secrecy  against  which  such  strong 
objections  are  recorded.  No  man  feels  himself  called  upon  to 
entertain  his  friends  with  a  minute  relation  of  all  his  deeds  and 
words.  I  presume  that  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  r^ard 
it  as  an  insult  should  any  one  object  to  his  reticence  concerning 
the  inner  workings  of  his  private  family  arrangements.  He  con- 
siders it  his  right  to  manage  his  own  family  as  he  pleases,  to  have 
bis  &mily  discussions  secret  from  the  world,  and  to  project  and 
carry  on  his  private  plans,  provided  that  they  injure  no  one  else, 
without  advice  or  oversight  from  any  one.  Have  we  a  right  to 
suppose,  because  we  cannot  see  the  inside  of  his  house,  and  un- 
derstand bis  family  discipline,  that  there  is  necessarily  iniquity 
projected  there  f 

In  every  city  and  community  in  the  world  there  are  cliques  of 
society,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  except  in  the 
way  of  business.  Does  anyone  pretend  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  this  P  Do  mechanics  complain  because  the  social  or- 
ganization and  business  plans  of  the  monied  aristocracy  are  hid- 
den from  them  ?  Do  the  aristocracy  consider  themselves 
wroi^ed  because  they  are  denied  free  access  to  the  homes  and 
social  gatherings  of  their  employees  P  In  short,  does  anyone  in 
a  free  country  deny  the  right  of  men  to  privacy  ? 

Now  everyone  on  the  ground  knows  that  our  secret  societies 
arc  mere  social  cliques.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  desire  inrimate 
friends.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  a 
large  college  a  man  can  be  intimate  with  his  whole  class,  much 
less  with  his  whole  college.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  most 
strict  would  not  object  to  the  close  intimacy  of  a  few  particular 
friends.  Nor  could  they  be  blamed,  except  on  the  ground  of 
policy,  should  their  intimacy  be  carried  so  fai  as  to  become  ex- 
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clusivcness.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  A  true 
democrat  prefers  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  everyone,  and 
to  acknowledge  no  intimate  friends,  while  one  of  more  aristo- 
cratic prejudices  cares  for  but  few  friends  and  wants  them 
select.  Students,  as  respects  human  nature,  are  very  similar  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  since  this  is  the  case,  social  cliques 
seem  inevitable.  It  may  be  claimed  that  in  a  democratic  coun- 
try such  tendencies  should  be  discouraged.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  while  men  exist  of  different  degrees  of  education,  and  with 
diversity  of  tastes,  these  social  lines  of  division  will  be  drawn, 
and  men  will  refuse  to  be  mingled  in  a  common  herd  in  every 
walk  of  life.  So  long  as  it  is  permissible  for  men  to  separate 
themselves  from  each  other  in  social  organizations,  it  seems  but 
just  that  college  students  should  not  be  compelled  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  pure  democracy. 

Now  as  to  the  organization  of  these  social  cliques  in  college. 
Were  some  student  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  his  room  for  a 
social  evening,  no  one  would  think  of  demanding  a  full  report  of 
their  proceedings,  nor  consider  it  his  duty  to  charge  them  with 
hatching  iniquity  because  they  did  not  choose  to  relate  to  him 
personally  all  that  was  said  or  done  on  that  particular  evening. 
But  are  our  secret  societies  anything  more  than  this  ?  A  com- 
pany of  friends  gather  together  for  social  enjoyment  and  mutual 
improvement,  choosing  not  to  go  about  the  next  day  tattling  to 
all  college  what  this  or  that  man  said.  More  than  this,  they  ask 
for  no  general  criticism  on  their  performances,  and  consequently 
invite  no  one  to  be  present  save  their  fellow  members.  They 
are  provided  with  a  place  where  they  can  develope  their  intellec- 
tual resources,  freed  from  the  embarrassment  of  a  large  and  un- 
sympathetic audience,  and  yet  assured  of  candid  and  able  criti- 
cism from  friends.  You  may  call  this  haughtiness  or  exclusive- 
ncss,  but  you  have  no  right  to  denominate  it  iniquity  and 
rottenness  unless  you  have  some  proof  which  shall  justify  such  a 
conclusion.  In  other  words  because  a  man  is  silent  he  is  not 
necessarily  wicked.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  socie- 
ties at  Yale,  composed  lai^ely  of  professed  Christians,  and  of 
staunch,  upright  men,  are  the  dens  of  wickedness  which  some 
choose  to  consider  them  ?  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  society 
in  college  which  is  not  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  Faculty, 
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men  usually  regarded  as  exringuishers  of  deviltry,  and  even  were 
not  this  the  case,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  societies  as  tbey 
are  now  constituted  (i.  e.  from  the  leading  men  of  every  Claas, 
mentally  and  morally,)  would  permit  nothing  there  which  is  not 
permissible  outside.  Aside  from  this,  all  our  society-halls  are 
situated  in  such  public  places  as  to  restrain  the  members  irom 
any  overt  and  extended  wickedness,  even  were  they  so  inclined. 
In  short,  the  doings  of  our  secret  societies  are  sufficiently  knowti 
among  the  college  world  as  to  insure  exposure  were  anything  im- 
proper to  occur  in  them. 

Another  objection  raised  against  these  secret  societies  is  tbnr 
tendency  to  distract  the  student's  attention  from  the  r^ular  col- 
lege work.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  all 
outside  work  has  the  same  tendency,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  societies  are  any  more  distracting  than  <^n 
societies  would  be.  They  hold  meetings  but  once  a  week,  and 
the  preparation  for  these  meetings  probably  occupies  no  more 
time  than  a  preparation  for  the  old-bshioned  meetings  of  Broth- 
ers and  Linonia  was  accustomed  to  do.  If  it  does,  the  iact  goes 
to  prove  that  they  are  doing  more  good  than  the  open  societies 
used  to  do,  and  arc  greater  stimulants  to  literary  exertion.  This, 
however,  I  suppose  to  be  a  minor  objection.  The  chief  com- 
plaint is  against  the  time  occupied  in  sociality  and  politics. 

As  I  hinted  before,  the  social  element  in  these  societies  is  a 
necessity  to  students,  and  properly  managed,  cannot  but  result  in 
good.  We  form  a  community  by  ourselves,  and  are  shut  out,  to 
a  great  extent  from  the  enjoyment  of  society  at  large.  It  wouM 
be  cruel  to  ask  students  to  refrain  from  jolly,  social  intercourse 
among  themselves,  and  even  were  such  a  request  made,  the  gre- 
garious instinct  of  men  would  impel  them  to  disregard  it.  Now 
if  this  sociality  is  a  good  thing,  or  even  if  you  consider  it  an  un- 
avoidable evil,  under  what  conditions  shall  it  take  place  ?  We 
are  nominally  forbidden  the  use  of  the  fence  for  social  gatherings, 
and  are  cooped  up  in  wretched  little  rooms,  which  cannot  accom- 
modate comfortably  more  than  a  half  dozen.  Where  then  shall 
we  meet  i  In  the  billiard  room  f  That,  in  our  code,  is  inunoiaL 
At  Music  Hall  ?  That  too,  in  most  cases,  is  immoral.  At 
Brothers  and  Linonia  ?  They  are  purefy  literary  societies,  and 
permit  no  sodality,  except  in  the  way  of  parliamentary  discus- 
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sion.  Shall  wc  give  soirees  and  promenades  in  Alumni  Hall,  in- 
vitii^  ladies  and  friends  from  town,  and  thereby  provide  an 
entertainment  at  once  civilizing  and  pleasii^  f  The  austere 
Faculty  forbid  such  a  desecration.  It  must  be  plain  then,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  our  secret-society  halls  for  social 
gatherings.  Even  then,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  we  do  not 
spend  one  quarter  the  time  in  sociality  as  do  the  great  majority  of 
business  men  in  the  world  at  large. 

College  politics  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  the  result  of  secret 
societies.  We  have  peculiar  institutions  at  Ya!e,  which  will  in- 
evitably dcvelope  political  rivaliy,  whether  secret  societies  exist 
or  not.  While  there  are  posts  of  honor  to  be  filled,  rival  candi- 
dates with  vigorous  backers  will  continue  to  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy. The  effect  of  secret  societies  is  simply  to  systematize  this 
conflict.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  any  organized  powers  such  as 
tbcy  constitute,  will  inspire  greater  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  con- 
tested elections  than  the  absence  of  all  organization,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  more  electioneering  and  hard  work  done  than 
there  would  otherwise  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  were  there  no  existing  and  recognized  parties  of 
this  kind,  underhand  alliances  would  surely  be  formed  in  the  case 
of  a  close  election,  keeping  all  parties  necessarily  in  ignorance  as 
to  their  reliable  constituents,  and  consequently  in  a  perpetual 
ferment  till  the  election,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  over.  Such 
a  state  of  afiairs  would  evidently  call  for  2  greater  consumption 
of  time  and  enei^  than  that  which  now  exists.  Consequently 
it  seems  that  our  secret-society  system,  by  its  tendency  to  array 
opposing  political  parties,  in  an  avowed,  but  yet  often  friendly 
rivalry,  does  away  with  much  of  the  trickery  and  back-biting 
which  are  the  inevitable  results  of  a  general,  promiscuous  elec- 
tion. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  original  question  regarding  the 
general  effect  of  our  secret  societies.  We  know  that  they  differ 
very  much  from  the  ancient  organizations,  which  naturally  gave 
rise  to  much  complaint,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  as  they  now 
exist  they  are  the  cause  of  alt  the  evils  commonly  ascribed  Co 
them.  It  seems  a  significant  fact  that  those  by  whom  they  are 
condemned  are  universally  those  who  know  nothing  about  them. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  were  they  guilty  of  all  the 
harm  which  some  suppose,  there  would  be  some  honorable  men 
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among  their  members  who  would  perceive  it,  and  proclaim  it  as 
a  warning  to  those  yet  untainted,  To  sum  up  our  opinions. 
We  regard  their  secrecy  simply  as  privacy,  allowable  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  their  oi^nization  a  necessity.  Experience 
showing  that  secret  intercourse  will  always  take  place  among 
those  who  are  under  surveillance,  it  is  fur  better  to  have  it  a 
recognized  and  controllable  intercourse,  than  that  it  should  he 
driven  into  literal  secrecy.  The  clannish  and  aristocratic  spirit 
developed  to  some  extent  by  these,  or  by  any  social  organization, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  yet  all  history  proves  it  to 
be  an  evil  which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  which,  existing,  can  be 
controlled.  While  then  we  cannot  conscientiously  regard  secret 
societies  in  College  as  a  source  of  the  highest  good,  we  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  consider  them  as  productive  of  great  evil,  and 
on  the  whole  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  good  accom- 
plished by  them  here,  decidedly  overbalances  the  evil,  while  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  steady  reformation  of  tbdr 
present  faults.  Year  by  year  their  objectionable  features  arc  dis- 
appearing, and  their  advant^es  are  becoming  apparent. 

I  mentioned  the  general  complaint  that  the  student  of  to-day 
has  degenerated  intellectually  when  compared  with  the  student 
of  twenty  years  ago.  If  this  be  true,  it  cannot  with  propriety 
be  charged  to  the  influence  of  our  secret  societies,  for  they  ex- 
isted then  as  now,  and  in  a  much  more  objectionable  form,  pro- 
fessing no  aim  save  that  of  joviality.  If  this  degeneracy  be  an 
actual  fact,  it  might  more  properly  be  charged  to  the  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  Faculty  and  the  students.  It  is  a  patent 
and  lamentable  fact  that  there  is  not  here  iiax.  friendship  between 
teacher  and  taught  which  alone  can  inspire  enthusiasm  in  the 
scholar,  and  furnish  encouragement  to  the  teacher.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this,  or  what  remedy  would  work  a  cure,  I  leave  for 
older  and  wiser  heads  to  determine.  One  thing  at  least  seems 
certain — that  while  recitations  are  gone  through  with  as  an  irk- 
some task — while  the  student  studies  for  marks,  and  not  to 
acquire  knowledge — while  the  consummation  wished  for  is  grad- 
uation and  not  learning,  there  will  still  be  ground  for  complaint. 
Meanwhile  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  blame  should  be  laid 
upon  secret  societies  which  are  in  a  measure  irresponsible,  as 
upon  men,  who  are  always  responsible. 
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aod  I  half  lisce  *'  laC  we  met,"  lia>  iwung  mnmil  quite  peiciblj  and  icein-leti,  biiaginf 
botb  the  Dinaloaui  of  two  weeks  unto  the  weuy  plodder  of  a  deieit  fbuiteea  and  after 
the  ihoit  pleaiure  had  flown,  bringing  him  back  to  the  old  lamiliai  iii.a  and  placet.  The 
clock-work  hai  commenced  again  fin  the  lut  term  of  the  ;eai,  and  fbt  many  of  lu,  the 
lait  term  for  aye.  The  weather,  "  lamb-like  "  at  the  beginning,  hai  of  late  adapted 
more  of  the  featutea  of  the  Ghameleon,  changing  u  "  the  day  changed,"  with  iti  vaiietiel 
of  heat,  and  cold  unjustly  tranaplanted  from  iQ  proper  place  lait  winter,  and  given  when 
we  might  expect  better  thingi.  But  though  for  one  or  two  day)  the  wind  has  been  itilf 
enough  to  put  your  back  igainit  ttiiahat  not  itopped  the  trea  and  grut  from  putting  on 
"  their  pretdett,"  tior  the  old  path-maker  from  cutting  down  the  overlapping  gnss  trom 
olT  the  walki,  in  preparation  foi  the  many  good-people  who  ui  tome  few  weeki  hence, 
will  be  flocking  in  "  to  ace  the  lighta."  In  the  meanlinie,  howerer,  ui  bappy  do-noth- 
ingaeii  the  Senioia  am  ulting  theii  latt  lit  upon  the  aid  fence,  singing  thdr  lait  glee*, 
and  getting  "drilled  "  for  the  hud  work,  which  toon  will  meet  them  in  which  marble) 
and  top)  will  find  no  place.  Happy  in  thai  placet  with  no  bugbear  of  Junior  Eihibi- 
tion  beftire  them  the  Jnnion  are  looking  fc>Tward  with  open  hearQ  and  puna  to  the  *'  big 
thing"  of  neat  month,  which  the  nine-commiiHoDed  are  getting  up  in  regular  bi  fha 
ulrraujle.  We  know  a  thing  ot  two  of  the  rich  daintiea — <■  the  feait  of  nectar'd  iweeti " 
which  that  event  will  diidoie,  but  we  can  only  lay  huth,  and  bide  the  time.  The  Soph- 
omore), having  loctall  occtaion  for  the  eierciie  of  their  ire  are  lettling  down  into  tompua- 
tive  quiet,  the  ebb-dde, — the  rpmaurv  or  taming  point  when  one  begin)  to  look  down  on 
hazing  and  iquibbliDg  u  undignified,  and  to  wait  with  tip-toe  expectancy  fbf  the  deUghtt 
of  joily  Junior  year.  And  latcof  lU,  and  numerically  speaking,  not  the  least,  the  Freih- 
mcn  come  in  for  a  word  of  notice.  The  uiutl-wrought  change  which  third  term  wit- 
nene),  of  general  '*  iprucing  up  "  miaed  with  a  little  aaiumption  of  independence  and 
nonchalance,  ahow)  that  they  have  iwailowed  their  matriculation  oatbi  at  other  men  and 
become  bona-lide  Yaie-fied.  We  will  merely  itop  to  ny  that  aa  a  dau  they  present  a 
bandaome  appearance,  and  paat  an  with 

Our  Recard, 

which  commenced  with  the  day  after  Junior  Eiliibitioo,  April  9tb,  and  which  enda  oo 
May  loth,  in  all  about  aii  week).  Thej^'ioftlie  tenn  btooght  nothing  of  any  moment 
except  perhaps  the  eximinationi,  about  which  we  are  all  potted,  >nd  ititonlynecettiTy  toput 
oniecord  [he  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  teiioui  iUnet)  of  Prof.  Dana,  the  Senior)  had  no  ex- 
anination  in  Geology,  an  ombiion,  which  they  would  donbtleti  daaaify  under  the  genu) 
raraavii:  and  then  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  twenty-five  mathematical  men  in  '70 
related  all  they  knew  about  calculu)  to  Prof  Newton  in  Alumni  Hall,  who  thereby  are  re- 
lieved tram  the  necetuty  of  a  mathematical  annual  in  July.  The  Sophomoret  received  1  like 
£i*or  liom  the  Profeatoi't  bandt  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  from  all  account),  we  judge 
the  paper  *rat  "quite  eaiy,"  at  any  rate  few  were  conditioned,  whether  from  the  eadneM 
of  the  paper  or  the  tlioroughnett  of  their   cramming,  and  aa  a  corollaiy  to  thii  we  will 
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mcndon,  that  fewer  vere  eondidoReEl  at  lut  temi'i  examinatioiu  than  at  any  pieTkat 
aac  (01  tome  yean.  Term-work  over,  the  groimiU  loon  grew  deietted,  not  coundng, 
howcTer,  the  aajunnn  for  Towniead)  uid  tbc  piiie  delnte  men  of '70,  of  both  of  which 
genera  quite  a  number  Imag  anmnd  working  and  "  daing  up  "  their 

Spring  Vacatian 

gEoenllr,  which,  however,  to  bin  New  Haven  ia  concerned  bad  nothing  of  coneqneiKe, 
me  perha)a  the  Odd  Fellowi'  Centennial  with  two  thoimnd  men  fdOf  rigged  oat,  who 
paraded  the  atreeli  on  the  tSth  inat.,  and  the  gaudy  yoang  damieli  who,  dating  the  holy- 
diyi  aported  along,  not  on  the  fljiag  Ciapeie,  but  the  plebeian  bicyde,  and  who,  acoird- 
faig  to  a  Iriend't  accotmt,  "  ran  the  madii&e  aplendidly,  withoaC  being  lield  on,"  dioagh 
attended  by  a  big  crowd.  Pining  orer  their  attendance,  howerei,  aa  no  matter  of  iDr- 
prise,  we  learn  that  twenty-aeren  Yile  indena  attended  at  Booth'i  Tlieatre  on  one  eve- 
ning of  vacation  and  we  oonelvea  law  thirteen  at  the  Academy  of  Brooklyn  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Miia  KeUogg'i  "aecood  liat  appearance,"  which  ahowa  at  leaat  that  the  "  Une 
clement "  ia  not  wanting  in  the  mctropoUi  and  in  •iMer-dq',  and  that  intnre  aliunni  a>- 
aociationi  will  not  want  material.  Bnt  "  pleaiare  ia  like  popiHea  apread  "  and  no  matter 
how  qiuckly  idaed,  it  disappeaii  like  tnow  on  wet  placea,  a  pecutiaTy  trne  remark 
when  no  happy  accamulatjon  of  daya  lengthened  onr  Ibitnighc  intn  three  weeka,  aa  did 
happen  Ian  year.  So  men  left  behind  them  Theatrci  and  Open!  and  came  bade  DO  Uie 
iueTJtable  Wedneaday  to  lee  what 

The  New  Term 

had  to  of&r,  and  found,  to  be  methodical,  firat  George  Fianda  Train,  releaaed  Rvm  !» 
Engliah  priton-honK  and  hale,  Kmnd  and  in  lana  mence  (?),  down  at  Mnaic  Hall,  talking 
about  "  Up  with  Ireland,"  ■■  Down  with  England,"  and  "  On  with  America,"  to  a  large 
audience,  largely  itndent,  whom  he  hugely  delighted  by  hla  impTOmptn  funnincat — a 
lecond  appearance  a  few  daya  later  in  Che  character  of  a  wonun'i  righia  man  and  finan- 
der,  bdng  qnite  ai  aacceiafiJ.  Not  many  daya  behind.  General  Pratt  totned  ap,  the 
aame  dd  Daniel,  "  all  tattered  and  torn  "  from  nwgh  usage,  if  not  from  the  lion'i  paw*, 
who,  not  having  lecdved  any  appmntmenl  at  Waihingion,  brought  back  hii  weary  limhi 
to  u,  with  the  dnst  of  many  placea  on  hia  hat,  and  a  new  collection  of  pocma  in  ha 
pocket.  Bnt  to  condenae  onr  facta  a  Ucde  mote  and  come  within  a  narrower  circle, 
nothing  alarming  in  the  way  of  eidtement  hai  yet  Dccurred.  A  band  of  muac  with  a 
company  going  up  to  the  inaDgunl,  >  printei'a  strike  down  town,  and  "  the  taking  of  the 
matricutatian  oath  "  by  almoat  the  entire  Fnabman  clan  on  the  8th  init.,  which  by  the 
way  ia  lomEwhat  later  in  the  year  thin  when  we  went  throogh  the  naoaeating  proceia — 
hu  been  all  that  hai  happened  to  break  the  monotony,  ercepting  of  coniac  the  ao-called 

Term  Studies^ 

which  were  fimnd  to  be  for  die  Seniora,  International  Law  in  the  Preaident'i  woric  of 
that  name,  and  under  hii  inatrucllon ;  Dana'i  Geology  by  Prof.  Maiah  of  the  S.  S.  S., 
who  takea  Prof.  Dani'i  place  ontil  the  latter  ncoven  luiiiciently  for  the  labora  of  the 
Rddtian  room;  Guiaot'i  Hiatory  ofCiviUaation  i>  reaching  ita  end  under  Prof.  Wheeler; 
and  Chadbonme'i  Theology  nndo-  Prof.  Potter  liniah  up  the  redtatjoni,  intb  lectorei 
by  the  Pre*,  on  The  Conalitudon,  by  Prof.  Hadley  on  Roman  Law,  and  perhapa  by  Prof, 
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Duu  on  Geology  ind  Prof.  Porter  in  Ui  depntment.  Prof.  Eama  eotottiitt  . 
the  dau  alio  witli  hit  iatcrnting  lectum  on  Botuj.  The  Jtmton  penetntc  into 
Acwiter'i  I^c  onder  Tatar  Smith,  ind  into  Thocydica  iritb  Prof.  Ptdurd,  the  Mon- 
diT  redtation  bong  pren  up  for  lectum  on  GrcciiD  Hiitor;.  AuiiHioinj  by  Prof. 
Laomia  in  hii  own  teit-book,  trith  a|>tie  lectura  on  Thniiilijr  mDriuo|i  finidi  np 
their  put  of  the  cnmcBlum.  No  "  foreniic  diipntitioai "  ire  required,  the  lint  time  of 
ominioR  amt  snd  term  Frethman.  Chemistry  under  Prof.  SilliiniD  ii  down  oa  the 
bill  for  the  iMt  part  of  the  term.  The  cian  ii  dinded  according  to  latt  tErm'i  itand,  in 
amngemetit  wiiich  mikei  aome  little  £9erence  from  the  one  laH  titne,  when  men  wen 
dlttiibated  according  to  their  wEiole  college  atind. 

The  Sophomora  are  being  led  through  Terence — at  leaat  ao  much  of  him  at  ia  coo- 
tiined  in  The  Adelphi,  (which  we  will  cemaik  in  parentheaia  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cw- 
mi,  ia  Hf  a  Greek  work)— by  the  guiding  hamda  of  Mr.  Otii,  while  Mr.  Miller  per- 
fotiiu  the  aame  tuk  for  lliem  in  Oteek  Hiitary,  and  Prof.  Northrap  ii  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  ihoot  thniagh  the  dry  pagea  of  Day'*  Art  of  Diaconne  and  the  itill  drier 
Whately'a  Rhetoric.  It  ia  notable,  that  for  once  in  thdr  couiie  tliey  have  no  mathe- 
matici,  over  which  to  me  the  midnight  cal.  The  (dd  way  of  dinJlng  the  daaa  atill 
boldi. 

The  Frahmen  claaa— atianged  in  accordance  with  their  atanding  Soi  the  lait  two  terma 
— have  anticipated  the  uiual  order  of  erenti  end  taken  op  Conic  Sectiona  in  which  they 
are  daily  being  taken  down  by  Mr.  Richarda.  They  ire  alio  enjoying  Mr.  Perry'a  in- 
ttmction  on  Herodotna,  Prof.  Coe'a  on  French  and  Tutor  Keep'a  on  Hoiuian  odea.  The 
uiual  amount  of  literary  work  ia  required  of  the  lait  mcnlioneil  cliaia.  While  wt  are 
on  the  luhject  of  itudiea,  we  muit  rid  our  conadonaneii  of  the  annoanceinent  wbicb 
will  cauie  mote  thin  one  knee-quTcring.     Of  coune 

The  Prim  Examinatiam 

are  meant.  The  firac  of  which,  and  meat  important,  the  Briited,  commenced  on  Thun- 
day  the  1 3th,  and  continued  for  three  day*,  aii  lioari  pet  diem,  embracing  all  the  atadiea 
of  Freahman  and  Sophomore  yean,  with  onoide  matter.  Four  coateatanla  eiktered  the 
Held  ftotn  the  Junior  daia  and  one  from  the  Sophomore.  The  preaeni  incnmbent  ia  Mr. 
JadioD  '66.  A  racincy  occun  about  every  four  yeaia  and  the  aucceaifit]  cuididate  geti 
a  aqoare  hundred  annually.  About  half-i-doaen  Jnnion  tried  lor  the  Clark  priie  for  Greek 
tranalationa,  and  we  hear  about  die  aame  number  of  Treihmen  are  In  preparation  (at  the 
acholarahip  eiaminatioai,  wluch  commence  on  the  lait  day  of  May.  Triila  naturally 
inggeit  remits,  ao  we  turn  fo  record 

Those  Prims 

which  genlua  haa  won  In  the  laat  &w  weeki.  The  most  important  were  the  Senior  com- 
position prieci,  awarded  "on  the  arerage  "  of  the  two  compoiitiou  for  the  two  terma, 
and  they  fell — no  money  with  them  we  belieie — upon  the  individuali  according  to  the 
order  named  t—Ttt/ra  frhsa  n>  H.  A.  Been  of  Hartford,  H.  C.  Bannard,  New  Haven, 
E.  Heaton  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  E.  P.  Wilder,  Kalapoor,  India,  J.  T.  HiUhonae,  N.  Y., 
H.  V.  Freeman  of  Rockford,  111.,  O.  S.  Sedgwick  of  Great  Birrington,  Maai.— rii 
uandprntt  were  awarded  to  R.  B.  Richardaon  of  Oroton,  Mais.,  C  W.  Bardecn  of 
Titchburg,  Mus.,  A.  Shiriey,  N.  Y.,  B.  Penin  of  New  Britain,  H.  W.  Raymond,  N.  Y., 
E.  G.  Coy  of  Sandnaky,  O.,  H.  Lear  of  DoyleMown,  Pa.  The  subject!  were  choaen 
liom  i|g  proposed  and  the  "length  not  limited." 
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The  fbllowing  Sopbomoret  hiTB  uken  Rmhemadctl  prizes  : — F.  Joluuaii,  Piae  Bln^ 
Ark.,  R.  P.  M)]rnird,  San  Fnncuco,  Cal.,  A.  £.  Todd,  Feeding  HUb,  Mm.,  hiTc  all 
taken  fint  pr]ies,  while  £.  T.  Owen,  Hartford,  Ct.,  hu  taken  tbe  tkird  priie  and  Dobod j 
the  second. 

Tbe  Frohmen  fbUowed  in  tbeir  track*  and  heard  on  Thnitda]>,  6th,  the  fint  announce- 
ment from  the  puBpit  of  priiea  for  their  dan.  They  woe,  so  &r  as  we  could  hear  the 
annDUDcement,>-JlfrnKi  for  H.  G.  Chapin,  EattBloomfield,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  C.  Stearat, 
WeMHartAnd,  Cl.;  ucwd  f Hza  to  It.  Sh^ard,  Koibuiy,  Cc.,  C.  B.  White  of  PhiU- 
dclpbla.  Pa.,  S.  W.  Weio,  Honetdale,  Pa.,  and  £.  C.  Woodruff  of  Guilford,  Ct.  {  tiirJ 
frhui  to  E.  B.  Cue  of  £aM  Oranby,  Ct.  and  B.  Hoppin,  New  Haven.  In  leganl  to 
these  last  pri««  an  admirable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  all  men,  who  approached 
a  certain  limit  could  take  fint  piizei,  and  likewise  with  tbe  second  and  third.  The  U- 
•eetion  and  trisecdon  of  prites  waschns  preventEd,  "  for  which  all  thanki."  Tbeamosot 
of  money  ^ven  to  tbe  Academic  Department  every  year  in  prizes  i>  about  $616.00,  and 
to  rendent  gnduatei  about  $4{S.oo;  of  tbe  fint  of  these  amounts  the  Senioti  receive  tbe 
most,  the  Freshmen  the  next,  the  Sophomores  come  third,  while  the  Jooiors  are  enorely 
out  in  the  cold,  except  when  lome  "  triple-blessed  "  son  of  Minerva  comes  out  first  best 
in  the  Bristed,  which  eximinatioa  as  we  all  know  comes  rarely  and  ii  open  to  two  cLmes, 
when  it  does  come.  Honioever,  it  ii  easy  enough  to  add  to  "  priiea  "  one  word  and  we 
thall  have  before  ui  those 

Prize  Debates., 

which  we  did  n't  have  last  term,  for  honey-tongued  eloqaence  penaaded  the  "  powers 
that  be"  that  better  justice  would  be  done  to  Junior  pieces,  if  the  debates  were  put  off 
until  dus  season.  The  lequett  wai  granted,  with  the  pronso  pat  in  however,  that  tbey 
should  take  place  vrithin  three  days  alter  school  let  in,  and  so  they  did,  with  the  following 
contestants  :— Linonia  entered  under  Prof.  Wheeler,  Mt  Dexter  and  Mr.  Beach  aijudgo, 
on  the  question  *'  Dta  a  nJe  er  dviiiaiJ  iiale  tf  utiitf  lead  a  freJuci  lit  kigkir  trie 
ef  Peatjt"  eleven  ipeaken.  H.  B.  Mason,  Chicago,  111.  i  F.  Countryman,  New 
Haven;  E.  B.  Thoma^  Cortlanilville,  N.  Y. ;  N.  B.  Coy,  Sandotky,  O.  (absent from 
sickness) ;  C  McReeve,  DansviUe,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Andrews,  Columbus,  O.  j  £.  J. 
Edwards,  New  Haven ;  O.  L.  Huntress,  Centre  Harbor,  N.  H. ;  J.  £.  Cuiran,  Ulica, 
N.  Y.  {  H.  A.  Kiley,  Montrose,  Pa. ;  W.  H.  Van  Schoonhoveo,  Troy,  N.  Y.  The 
prices  fell  to  Maion,  Andrews,  Reeve  and  Huntress,  respectively. 

Tbe  Junior  Brothers  had  their  entertainment  on  the  same  evening,  at  which  five 
membeti  officiated.— P.  Trumbull,  Chicago,  111.;  Orlando  Cope,  Butterville,  Ind.;  P. 
Undsley,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  M.  F.  Tyler,  New  Haven  j  C.  E.  Sbepard,  DaniviUe,  N. 
Y.  The  dispute  was  about  American  Intdtutions  making  "  high  stand  "  statesman, 
and  the  judges  were  Hon.  Mr.  Wayland,  A.  L.  Train  of  the  Palladinm,  and  Piof. 
Packard  of  tbe  Faculty.  The  '■  happy  men  "  were  Tyler,  Cope  and  Undaley.  Leaving 
these  "  alone  with  tbeir  glory  "  we  will  speak  a  word  or  two  about  other  thingi  of  the 
tame  character. 

Linonia  bad  1  second  display  of  mtellectnal  fire-worki  on  tbe  evening  of  the  tjth 
Inst.,  the  subject  of  debate  thli  time  being  a  resolution  to  the  cRect  "  That,  the  pro- 
greaiive  spirit  of  the  age  had  more  to  do  in  causing  the  French  Kevolntion  thaa  the  op- 
prenioni  of  the  nobility  f"  Only  seven  contested; — Greene  Kendrick,  Waterbniji 
John  Weiley  Westcott,  Berlin,  N.  J.  \  Qtotge  Wright  Heck,  Dauphin,  Pa.  j  Samuel 
Hannah  Flemming,  Marion,    N.  C. ;  Joseph  Alvin  Graves,    Springfield,   Mo.;  Henry 
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Mvaa  Sanden,  New  York  Ocy ;  Aleiindtt  Rou  Mnriini,  Ocabcn,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Dag- 
gett, Ret.  Geo.  E.  Day,  D.  D.,  and  Tutor  Keep  did  the  deciding,  mud  pve  their  decb- 
ion,  far  tbe  Gnt  priie  to  Meniim  and  Sandenj  the  lecond  to  Wcatcott ;  and  the  third 
to  GiaTcs  and  Kcndrick.  The  ipeaLing  wai  excellent,  but  the  inbject  dull  and  unia- 
terating.  Whjr  caniwt  our  priie  debate  men  find  lometbing  new  to  talk  about  i  Old, 
hearjr  mbjecti  are  polled  npitain  and  elucidated  to  tbe  andience  there  anembled,  year 
idtt  year,  ualil  threadbare.  How  nottd  and  intereiting  it  would  be  to  hear  men  talking 
about  loine  lire  college  lubject,  in  wbich  all  were  iotereited  and  ondentood?  Molei 
lometiniei  come  up  to  dayUght,  and  we  do  hope  patetity  will  lee  a  miUenJum  hete. 

Brothen'  Frsbmen  engaged  In  tb«r  firit  contUct  □□  Monday  efeaing.  May  lo 
Qustion,  "  Would  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  piindplca  be  beneficial  to  ovr  Nation  } ' 
The  judga  who  were  well  chcaen,  were  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Walker  of  the  dty  miniitry, 
DiTid  B.  PefTT,A.  M.,  Cbauncey  B.  Brewiter,  A.  B.,  '6S.  The  ipeaken  were  :  Edwin 
S.  Lioet,  NangMDckj  John  H.  Hiachi,  Bridgcpnti  Oeorge  E.  Martin,  Normch} 
Robert  W.  O'Brien,  LooitviUe,  Ky. ;  Thomaa  R.  Bacon,  New  HaTcn ;  Charlca  A. 
Northrop,  Ridgefield  ;  George  Richardi,  Bridgeport.  The  apcaking  wai  all  very  good. 
The  priieswere  taken  by  liaa  and  O'Brien,  Brat  priie,  Hinckt,  aecond;  and  Richard), 
tbe  third. 

All  iheie  debate)  were  inleretdng,  and  better  attended  than  uiua!  {  atill  the  intereit 
wai  not  ai  great  not  the  attendance  a>  large  and  Taried,  ai  met  on  the  night  of  May  ii, 
at  Mwic  Hall  to  IJaten  to  the  public  perlbnuanca  of  tbe 

-^.  ^.  *    dnvtntien, 

which  Wii  held  thii  year  with  the  Yale  Chapter.  Forty-five  delegate*  were  present, 
repreaenting  iti  chapten  and  the  convention  laated  for  two  dayi.  The  opening  eierciaea 
of  the  lociety  took  place  at  Muiic  Hall,  where  the  peiibrmincei  which  were  moit  cred- 
itable, were  gone  chroogh  with  in  tbe  ibllowing  order  i  i.  Mutic,  Opening  March, 
Greeting,  Mickauii.  I.  Muiic,  Overture,  Poet  and  Peaaant,  SnmE.  3.  Prayer  by 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Hehit  N.  Dat,  Hudwin  Chapter.  4,  Huiic,  Ave  Maria,  GooNOD. 
5.  Poem,  Rev.  IncaiAU  K.  Tuboi,  Yale  Chapter.  £.  Muiic,  Caprice  dc  Concert, 
Solo  for  Flute,  TuuCbai.  7.  Moiic,  Selections,  Robert  de  Diable,  Mivitiiia.  B. 
Oration,  Hon.  William  S.  GiDEiaaci,  Miami  Chapter,  g.  Mnaic,  Song,  Sleep  well 
sweet  Angel,  Arr.  10.  The  Fraternity  Song,  (by  the  andience,)  Xaiil  ii.  Bene- 
diction by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  H.  N.  Dat,  HwUon  Chapter.  Prof.  Oilman  of  the  S.  S. 
S.  pTtiided  at  the  meeting.  The  oratioa  by  Mr.  Gmeibeck  waa  attentively  listened  to 
by  the  audience  and  amply  repaid  the  liiteneia.  The  andience  wai  quite  large  and  a 
kindly  nnmber  of  the  lair  wai  iprinkled  in  among  the  itemer  sex.  The  intellectual 
feaii  over,  a  itlU  more  gorgeoui  repait  wai  lerved  up  on  the  neic  evening  at  the  New 
Haven  Houk.  Ai  it  took  place  behind  doled  dojn,  and  no  reporter)  admitted,  we  did 
not  penetrate,  but  we  will  "  run  onr  dunces,"  that  joviality  and  joUy  good  fellowihip 
were  not  wanting  to  the  )cene,  which  ended  not  till  the  imall  hour)  were  haateoing  on. 
Toasts  weie  expected  from  Minton  Matbie  and  Donald  O.  Mitchell,  Lit.  editor  of '41, 
and  other  celebrities  of  the  Society,  but  nnfortonatcly  th^  did  not  arrive  in  person,  although 
some  of  them  were  heard  from  by  letter  communication.  Undergraduate!,  however, 
filled  up  tbe  programme  with  speeches.  The  ribjecta  of  the  touts,  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  bill  of  fare,  were  peculiarly  appropriate  and  fittingly  selected.  Supper  was  lerved 
fijr  one  hundred  gneiti  and  a  varied  Inli  of  fare  waa  diicoaied  vrith  the  hearty,  fratenul 
leal  which  reuoiont  luch  as  this  always  bring  forth.     At  one  o'clock  the  company  broke 
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up,  nunully  pleiKd.  Thtu  ended  the  Thirty  Se* each  Anniicnuy  of  A.  A.  f .  Gmt 
pnue  ii  due  to  the  Undergridiute  Cammictee,  for  the  taiCy  manner  in  wlucL  th^  got 
np  the  inviutioru,  idmiuioa  tickea,  topper  carda,  piogiamma  uid  tt  cetera,  u  well  M 
6a  the  general  eicellence  of  minagement,  with  which  we  have  heard  no  complaint  fimn 
■ny  quarter.  The  whole  wai  a  great  (uccesi,  and  nothing  lot  which  the  lodelf  in 
particular  or  college  at  large  need  blush,  and  it  gave  to  our  ntiton  pleaont  thooghta  to 
carrj  away  with  them.  The  annual  convention  of  *  Upailon  fraternity  will  be  held  intb 
the  Union  chapter  on  [he  loth  inaC.  Oot.  Hawlej  ii  down  (or  the  ontian.  The  aeit 
Diuon  of  Delta  Kappa  Epailon  wUl  be  held  in  the  fall  term  with  the  Bowdcdn  chapter.. 
The  interat  taken  in  all  luch  affiun  ■■  not  a  whit  behind  (hat  which  at  pnacnt  ii  mani- 
ftadng  itwif  about  our 

Boating  Matters^ 

of  whoK  "  rcTinl,"  Ug  fellowi  going  round  with  big  lubiaiption  liati.  ate  inre  ugu. 
We  are  glad  to  aee  them,  howerer,  *a  "  the  cerulean  tky  (we  are  naing  the  language  of 
an  exchange)  it  itietcheil  with  a  bright  iiii  of  hope  "  for  good  tidingi  of  great  joy  in 
July'i  conieat.  A  delegation  from  Harvard  waa  with  tu  during  the  but  month,  to  nego- 
tiate, if  pooible,  for  aome  changea  in  the  uina]  annual  race.  They  deiiced — inaimuch 
aa  they  bad  engaged  to  row  an  international  race  with  Oxford — that  we  ihould  row  with 
the  crew  which  it  to  croii  the  ocean,  each  crew  to  have  four  handa  and  a  coiawain  and 
the  race  to  come  ofT  on  the  4th  July.  To  both  of  thoe  condidoni  ourcrew  waa  willing 
to  content,  but  for  the  law  on  the  itatute-booki,  which  forbida  racing  with  any  other 
college  during  term  time,  and  a)  the  Corporation  doet  net  meet  till  in  July,  thii  obitack 
Wat  iniurmountable.  The  arrangement  finally  made  waa,  that  we  thould  row  the  iBual 
flli-oared  race  at  Worceiter,  Harrard  chocung  ^nir  new  men  to  Take  the  place  of  thcce 
tubatracted  ft>r  the  other  race.  Thit  part  of  the  programme  then  will  remain  nnchanged. 
The  Sophomore  light-weight  crew  hate  challenged  that  of  Harvard  to  contend  at  the 
aame  time  and  place.  The  men  of  each  crew  not  to  exceed  115  poonda  in  weight 
Tlie  challenge,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  haa  been  refused.  The  Fieth  men  have  also  iasued  a 
challenge,  10  from  all  acconntt  proipecta  bid  fiit  for  an  eidting  time  at  Worcester  next 
aununer.  The  Univenity  have  commenced  their  training  in  tarneit,  rowing  out  tince 
daily  with  extra  work  in  the  Oymnauum.  The  walking  lyatem  at  the  initigatioa  t^ 
their  trainer  hat  been  abandoned,  but  ICrict  training-diet  is  enjoined  upon  all  the  men, 
irith  no  licenie  for  todety  "  bums." 

Harvard*!  new  crew  hat  not  yet  been  heard  trom.  Oun  will  ttand :— Geo.  W.  Drew 
(itroke),  Wm.  A.  Copp,  Orlando  Cope,  Wm.  H.  Lee,  Roderic  Terry  (bow).  The 
Spring  racea  alao  begin  to  demand  attention.  No  crew  from  the  Senior  dast,  we  believe, 
intend  to  enter.  '70  will  enter  a  ahcU  and  gig  crew.  The  former  to  be  formed  of  E. 
H.  Phelps  (stroke),  Geo.  L.  HunCrets,  No.  s,  H.  E.  Martin,  No.  3,  A.  P.  Crane,  No. 
4,  Z.  T.  Carpenter,  No.  j,  W.  C.  GulllTer  (bow) ;  while  the  gig  will  have  C.  H.  I»I 
(stroke),  H.  L.  Hutchinga,  No.  a,  G.  F.  Lincoln,  No.  3,  C  W.  Gaylord,  No.  4,  W. 
H.  Van  Schoonhoven,  No.  5,  C  Phelpt  (bow).  The  former  crew  is  fixed  permanently, 
the  latter  may  undergo  tome  variation  before  theracei.  '71  will  have  her  light-weight 
crew,  which  may  probably  row  in  [he  spring  racei,  compoied  of  Elliot  (ttroke),  Mone, 
Fewamith,  Page,  Landmeiaei,  Benedict  (bow).  Her  shell'  ctew  consists  of  Howe 
(stroke).  Ford,  Coonley,  Wiles,  E^ck,  Murray  (bow).  The  lat[  named  crew  may  un- 
dergo tome  changes,  bat  for  the  present  it  is  as  above  given.  No  gig  will  entei  frnni 
her  dait.    The  Freshmen  will  ute  thm  claaa  crew  in  the  spring  races.    Aa  now  made 
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up, — fiir  good,  wc  bdiive, — it  nandt : — (Stroke)  E.  H.  Hnbbard,  Sioui  Gtj,  lowi,  or 
J.  P.  Stodlejr,  Auonia,  Ct. ;  (i),  E.  P.  Jenkiiu,  FiImoDth,  Mu). ;  (3),  W.  L.  dull- 
ing, Bath,  Me. ;  (4),  E.  S.  B.  Swayde,  Colombiu,  O. ;  (5),  W.  B.  Whcckr,  South 
DoTct,  N.  Y. ;  (Bow,)  L.  S.  Boomu,  Chjcigo,  111.  Their  gig  cicw  ii  not  yet  decided 
apoD.  A  ftw  momenci  more  with  the  Univertitf.  Joih  Wud  haa  beea  up  twice, 
ODCc  to  lEut  the  «orb,  apd  the  lecond  time  to  »ee  that  they  were  woiklag,  and  in  the 
proper  maaner.  He  will  came  for  good  in  July.  Two  boati  iie  in  making  for  the 
UniveniCy,  one  a  paper,  and  the  other  one  of  Eltiott'i  regular  ihelli :  thii  latter,  howcTet, 
ii  out  of  making,  for  i(  haa  lately  airind  at  the  boat-houe,  and  meaturet  in  iti  Noclu 
53  Jeet  in  length  by  lo  inchet  wide.  Bat  boating  ''aaan  organization  of  orgaju  " 
la  not  more  important  than  chat  other  muKle-dereloper  hied  ai 

Bate  Ball  J 

the  intereit  about  which  growi  warmer  with  the  weather,  which  ii  iiying  »  good  deal.  The 
UatTenity  nine  ia  not  yet  decided  upon  for  good,  although  we  are  informed  it  will  dit!er  hat 
in  two  men  Irom  lait  year'i.  Several  at  praenC  are  practicing  in  the  play  garnet  tietween  the 
Univenity  and  Freihman  ninei,  who  probably  are  not  permanent  fixtures.  The  Hanard 
club  hai  been  challenged  for  July  5lh  al  Springfield,  aa  1  kind  of  teat  game,  for  thnt 
term  eodi  about  that  time  ihii  year.  Visit!  are  alio  looked  for  fiom  the  Cincinnati 
club  atiout  the  middle  of  Jane,  and  from  the  Union  dub  of  Lanainbarg.  Serarai  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  cinbi  are  alio  going  to  give  ua  a  Tiait  nme  time  before  July. 
From  the  Barvari  jUvxauof  the  14th,  we  pick  out  the  following  challenge  from  '71 
oTYale:  "  To  the  Secretary  of  Hamrd '71  Sue  BaU  dob.— The  Freihman  nine  of 
Yale  hereby  challenge  the  Frethman  nine  of  Harrud  to  pUya  match  game  of  liaae  ball 
(ball  for  ball)  at  the  time  of  the  Worcutei  race."  The  challenge  we  beliere  to  be  ac- 
cepted tlioogb  we  haTc  leen  no  official  reiponic.  The  '71  nine  of  thii  year  ii  coniid- 
ered  Co  be  aluid  of  the  Frethman  nine  laat  yeat,  and  the  rerene  it  true  of  the  Harratd 
FiBihtnen.  The  conteatann  of  ihit  year  in  every  reipect  will  be  much  mote  evenly 
matched  than  latt,  and  clie  inleieit  of  couite  will  be  likewite  increaaed.  If  our  claba 
get  practice  enough,  and  from  all  report)  the  proipccti  are  good  for  match  gamea,  they 
will  do  DO  dithonor  to  their  dan  and  college.  All  dub*  playing  with  ouit  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  gate  proceeds,  an  amngement  rendered  neceoary  by  the  action  of  the  Atsoda- 
tion  thia  year,  in  regard  to  amateor  dubt.  But  let  nt  turn  from  "  matten  phytical "  unto 
"  mattert  intellectoal,"  an  impottant  potliDa  of  which,  comet  under  the  head  of 

Et  ctlera. 

In  the  fiitt  place,  the  Reading  Room  hai  had  a  Itttte  bettering  Lately,  from  the  addition 
of  Til  OaUlk  tforlJ,  Si.  Jami,'  Magaaini,  All  tbt  Year  Sa»nd,  and  beat  of  all  ..^ 
flata'i  ymnul,  whoee  place  ihould  be  between  the  Naiiai  and  Rauad  Tahli ;  but  we 
fed  lorry  to  record  the  disappearance  of  that  ttaunch  democratic  organ,  Tht  PkHatUlpkia 
j^t.  No  tncceuor  hat  yet  aniTed  to  SU  iCa  place.  Were  thoie  two  "  literary  iottiCn- 
tions  " — each  of  which  haa  a  teparate  copy  of  the  periodicals — merged  into  one  or  inbi 
nothing,  the  lilt  of  magaainei  might  be  made  more  varied.  On  a  par  with  thit  ii  the 
folly  of  buying  two  copica  of  every  book  which  comet  out,  one  tor  Unonia  and  one 
for  Brothers,  and  of  paying  the  talariet  of  a  double  icC  of  librarians,  when  a  uaioa  of 
the  two  would  double  the  number  of  Tolumei  and  halve  the  amount  of  eipenaea. 
Brothers'  lial  of  new  books  embraces  the  namet  of  about  140  for  the  year,  mon  of  thsm 
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new  publicatioai,  lome  of  tbem  dd  ono  to  replace  boolii  either  loet  or  mmtd  :  Lino- 
nii  bts  aboDC  half  ii  ni>n<r  on  her  lilt.  We  leain  thit  ¥100  will  be  ibortlT  tpent  id 
behalf  of  Brothen'  by  the  libnriani.  We  hope  chat  the  lelecthuu  irill  be  a  little  better 
than  their  lilt  ihovra  at  pment.  "  The  man  with  a  broken  ear,"  "  PUncbette  the 
detpaii  of  Science,"  are  certainly  not  among  the  best  in  the  marltet,  neither  have  the 
Brownville  Pipera  anything  about  them  to  attract.— ^Ince  the  Art  Galleiy  coma  onder 
the  head  of  JnccllccCaal,  it  would  be  wrong  to  pis  over  the  handsome  present  ^Tcn  to 
it  juit  It  the  end  of  lut  (erta.  We  mean  the  picture  of  Rudolph  of  Haplburg,  placed 
in  (he  upper  galleiy.  In  the  baMmenC  toomi,  thote  KTeaty-five  catn,  bought  partly  by 
the  ptoceedi  of  lail  year'i  exhibition  (amonndng  to  $700  net),  and  partly  by  a  gift  of 
Mf.  Sanljbuiy,  are  arranged,  the  imalier  onei  around  the  walli,  and  the  Kren  large  onca 

the  floor,  and  from  half  an  hour')  study,  we  m  fully  ready  to  iwatlow  Homer'i  aCatcment 
that  ihe  wai  foam-made.  Anyone  who  recollecD  the  claaiical  ilor;  of  Laocoon,  will  do 
well  to  give  some  time  to  itudylng  the  group  of  that  name,  occapying  the  E  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  which  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  one  in  [he  Vatican.  The  height  of 
the  whole  cast  ii  gome  feet  above  the  average  height  of  a  door.  Bat  this  lubject  hii 
nothing  to  do  with  the  clau  of 

Sixly-fiiTte^ 
who  have  but  ten  week*  more  of  college  life,  and  but  live  of  Mody.  At  present,  they 
have  eight  redtadoni  wecldy  and  the  aame  nomber  of  lectura,  two  to  the  Prtsideat, 
(who  alio  has  the  lectum  on  the  Conatitution,  which  were  in  the  peculiar  pttnrince  of 
Gov.  Dutton  befinc  hii  death),  and  one  lecture  apiece  from  ProfeaxHT  Hadley  and  Eaton. 
The  pictore-ordert  for  the  claa  are  being  tilled  by  the  clan  photographer,  Mr.  Satony, 
as  rapidly  ai  ponible,  who  we  believe  has  given  almost  unireiiil  lacisiiicciaa.  The  list 
embraces  r  jy  men  who  are  in  the  elasa  and  eichange,  and  ji  who  do  noc  Thoeaic 
besides,  jl  numbcn  of  the  Faculty  and  4J  views  of  boildingt  and  lupemometarica. 
Class  albums  are  being  made  and  will  be  here  shortly.  Next  to  huDtiDg  op  those  who 
eichange  picrures,  the  most  exciting  event  of  [he  term  will  be  the  DeFotest  spcakinf. 
Fifteen  odd  pieces  for  Townaends  will  be  handed  in  on  May  36,  and  the  annonncemeu 
of  the  auGCessliil  men  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of  June  or  a  little  earlier.  The 
historians  are  alio  at  work,  preparing  thnr  batteries  for  Prcsenacion  Day.  They  are^ 
L.  H.  Bagg,  1st  Division,  E.  Heatoo,  and  Division,  R,  B.  Richardson,  3d  Division,  C 
H.  Smith,  4th  Division.  The  fint  mendoDed  gentleman  ii  engaged  in  the  picparatiosi 
of  the  dais  staliilks,  to  be  pnbliihed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Lrr.  He  has  also  the 
arduous  duty  of  preparing  a  class  poem,  besides  hii  "  minor  caiei  "  of  giving  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  new  Board  of  Editors.  From  all  appearances  we  can  look  fbrwud  to 
many  pleasures  before  us  in  the  new  term. 

As  many  may  Dot  want  to  take  [he  trouble  of  looking  over  Catslc^es  and  Pttf-poanis 
tor  the  dates,  and  as  Freshmen  may  be  ignorant,  we  will  insert  a  small  cairn dir  of  ref- 
erence, which  if  aupetfluouB  can  be  skipped  : — Wocdsey  Eiamtnation,  t^  weeks.  Senior 
Examinations,  4  weeki,  DeFomt  Spealdag,  6  weeks,  Spoon  Exhibition,  6  weeks,  Pie- 
■entation,  day  after  above.  Spring  Races  day  before  Spoon  Exhibition,  Annuil,  7  weekss 
Commencement,  ;  weeks  These  are  all  counted  from  May  ao,  and  make  no  accmnt 
of  half-week].     The  Worcester  regatta    comes   on  Friday  succeeding    commcDcemest. 

The  laternitiona]  race  will  take  place  on  the  Thames  oa  or  after  the  lEth  Aognst. 
The  Harvard  crew  goes  over  six  week  befim  the  race  to  get  ready.     There  mil  be  an 
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infonnal  n«  between  chii  crew  and  the  one  to  row  widi  lu,  to  that  we  on  fomi  a  rough 
euiinan  how  our  Worceater  crew  compare!  with  [heic  Interoalional.  The  tight 
of  thde  two  cnwi  pitted  agaioit  each  other  ia  mtucle  and  pluck  will  doubtlen  dnw  to- 
gethet  a  luge  mut  of  Eoglitluneii,  and  of  our  own  CDuiiti7mca  no  loull  number.  It 
iriU  be  piabably  much  more  worth  Keiog  thiD  the 

Town  Shows 

of  the  month,  in  t|u[e  of  the  variecy  of  chii  latter  cbu.  Our  record  of  thcK  b^nt 
properly  with  the  proent  lenn,  for  the  double  leaton  that  no  one  thought  of  Music 
Hall  during  the  eaamiaitioDi  of  April,  and  that  aJtet  the  biillLint  promenade  concert  of 
the  Jooion,  there  were  no  entenainmenti  at  the  Hill  ipeci^y  wocth  leeing.  During 
Tacatian,  bowerer,  the  unfortunate  wretcba  who  lingered  to  woo  the  Mutu,  enjoyed  one 
peribnniiicc  which  deaerTei  mention,  if  for  no  other  reaion  than  that  it  wa>  Shibaper- 
UD.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pope,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  the  cbarining 
Miw  Agnea  Ethel,  won  coniiderable  piaiae  in  thia  place  a  few  monihi  ago,  aj  Friar  Law- 
rence in  the  Hunchback,  played  on  Friday  erening,  April  ijrd,  Othello  the  Moor.  To 
(■y  that  the  entertainment  wai  either  good  or  well  received,  would  ba  u  pnpoateroui  u 
to  argue  Mittic  Hall  a  decent  place  for  a  dramatic  eDtertainment  of  any  kind.  We  can 
bat  repeat  for  the  hnndnitth  time,  that  any  dramatic  company  or  manager  who  will  riik 
repuiatioD  by  pliying  for  the  imueemcnt  of  thii  town  trom  the  narrow  itage  and  con- 
temptible "  Kcneiy  "  of  Muiic  Hall  i)  too  innocent  to  hope  for  luccen.  The  aodience  cf 
coune  appreciated  the  lituition,  chatted  and  munched  peanuti  during  tbe  moitimpreuive 
icena,  liughed  ontright  at  the  wont  acton,  and  liitened  rapectfiilly  only  to  Mr.  Pope 
himielf,  who,  we  moit  allow,  did  pUy  Othello  well  Mr.  Pope  ii  an  ambilioiu  young 
actor,  who  ifaowi  effort  and  itudy,  and  hit  rendering  of  one  of  the  moit  difficult  of 
Shakeipeare'i  charactcn  woold,  in  any  rnpectible  building  for  dramatic  pcrformancet, 
and  before  an  appreciitiTe  audience,  have  been  coniidered  worthy  of  one  much  more 
eaperienced.  That  he  wu  wretchedly  lupported  wu  pecoliarly  aggravating,  from  the 
(act  that  Mr.  Pope  attempted  then  for  tic  pu  lime  a  part  lo  ambitious  ai  the  Moor  of 
Venice,  and  no  one  could  have  failed,  we  are  aure,  to  (yrapatbiie  with  the  victiin  of  ao 
tormenting  a  debut.  The  compiny  throngfaout,  with  the  exception  of  Mn.  Waller 
whom  the  play  trillt  called  the  •■  atar,"  waa  eiecrable ;  and  that  lady  would  play  jilmoat 
anything  else  we  (►''nt,  better  than  lago.  She  it  onrgoettionably  an  actreii  of  ability, 
bat  an  aUlity  perverted  enough  when  put  into  male  atdtc  and  let  afier  a  character  quite 
beyond  her  reach.  With  the  excepdon  of  Mist  Kellogg  in  Don  Patquale,  the  miniftel 
tronpn  have  drawn  the  largcit  houiet.  The  Hibernian  minatrcli  came  on  the  aEth  ult,, 
they  were  tucceedeJ  by  Buckley't  sereniden  on  the  6th,  and  Newcamb'g  troupe  on  the 
8th  init.  Laura  Keenewaa  here  for  two  daya  but  came  ihort  of  pleating,  in  that  meat 
charming  little  ^ece  of  "  School."  The  fault  waa  the  lame  which  we  find  in  all  caiei, 
where  the  company  it  not  large  enough  and  (he  attachet  of  Mode  Hall  are  depended 
npon.  Miaa  Kellogg  found  the  lame  drawbickt  on  the  17th,  when  a  full  houae  asienj- 
bled  to  hear  her  Norina.  In  her  caie,  the  drawback  wai  greater,  for  ahe  not  only  found 
noittiatince  on  the  atage,  but  even  mitied  itoff,  having  at  her  otcheitra  inly  a  fiaiu. 
Mad  it  been  any  one  elae  but  Miu  Kellogg,  the  diiappointment  would  have  been  uni- 
venal,  but  hernnging  wat  recompetue  enough.  With  a  brief  account  of  the  velocipedai 
thermometer,  we  will  end  what  we  hope  has  not  been  a  too  long  record.  We  will  not 
itop  long  with  the  lubject  of 
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Velocipedet^ 

hoHCTer,  only  to  tell,  whit  we  nera  expected  to  hire  to  teU,  their  djing  day*.  Tbdr 
diyi  ire  nninbcred.  Abi  I  Poor  Yorick  t  A  dire  proaDndamento  of  tbc  Oty  Ftthen 
in  the  wordi  that  "  Na  ftrun  liall  uu  or  pnpd  iy  rising  tbemn  aiff  veUetpe^  ^twg  tr 
upon  OBJ  favtd  walk  in  uid  {ibii)  citff  Jorwud  Jar  lit  amimiiiui  if  fit  ptaa^tri " — 
with  each  Tiolation  ctHinCcd  ■[  $ij,  Lai  lent  you  to  10  uadnidy  piTe.  Many  ili»ci|ilw 
mourn  thdrlon.  But  columtil  loll  of  complainti  haieierred  to  noaoil  in  repcalin|the 
obnoiioDi  article,  bat  to  ttmgtben  it.  A  coaple  of  bold  ridoi  were  aneUcd  on  the  greeo, 
bnl  owed  [heir  releaie  to  the  fact  that  favtJ  walki  were  ipedfied  m  the  law.  Thii 
quibble  will  no  loager  preveDt  itrict  jnttice  &oni  being  meted  oot  to  all  ol^den.  Ao- 
dcipatian  of  bright  moonlit  rida  on  the  green  on  nuDmer  ereningi  hare  faded  beaetth 
the  cruel  blow.  The  belt  rioki  with  thor  bat  machinea  at  a5  cent)  per  bow  euuMt 
rescue  the  dying  ont  eothaiiaflm, — ^Monods,  Pidceringi^  Hartibrdi  are  temptinglcM.  The 
large  Velodpediome  at  the  Beach  Hpuk,  Savin  Rock,  a  not  realiiJog  the  gtldtm  eipec- 
tationi  of  iti  builden,  £11  haa  grown  thin  from  the  total  "  itand^till  **  of  hii  Telocipe- 
dal  itDck.  Park  le  Crown  St.  comer  oficr  big  indacement),  but  feif  are  enticed.  Elm 
City  itill  anarei  ui  that  hii  building  ii  warranted  to  iCand  for  igei,  but  lew  attoDpt  to 
tett  the  acconcy  of  hit  itatementi.  But  here  and  there  a  at^tary  rider  pma  along  the 
college  yard,  wle  remnanta  of  yonr  Ibrmer  grealneit,  lole  proo&  of  what  you  might  have 
been.  Nor  b  the  tky  OTcrcait  with  drdea  of  hope,  no  more  will  your  lidlowen  **  ice 
Man."  Signi  pmnt  to  ■  preniatute  death.  Otct  your  gtare  the  hiatorian  will  wiii^ 
Hie  jacet  Velodpediu,  cni  TiCam  dedit  et  mortein  melancholia ;  ot,  in  tendcRT  itratn 
the  poet  wiU  add  :— 

"  Grua  ht  the  tarf  ahtnt  ika, 

"  Friend  of  my  earlier  dayi, 

«  Kone  knew  thee,  but  to  lore  thee, 

**  None  named  thee  but  to  pialae." 
The  Lit.  hat  done  with  you. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Courteoo)  Reader,  we  are  longing  to  reach  with  yon  "  the  happy  finia,"  to  aik  yoai 
bevtleit  <  God-iend '  on  the  newly-aCaned  pilgrinu,  but  the  end  of  our  labor  ia  not  yet. 
Fain  would  we  go  per  laltum  to  that  wiihed-for  peiiod,  but  our  Table  heaped  "  high 
ai  Ona,  Pelion'i  nna-«iiter,"  hid*  ni  ny  the  nay,  and  content  ouhelTct  with  a  homelj 
word  or  two  about  othet  thingi.     In  the  fint  place,  the  monthly  invotee  of 

New  Booisy 


BItet  Fanu  fnila^i  Slonti.  Bj  Berthld  ^am-haek.  TranilaU  ty  Citritt  Gttff  Jhm 
ikc  jfului'i  awa  EdHin.  New  York :  Leypoldt  ft  Holt.  Pp.377.  1S69.  New 
HaTen:  Henry  H.  Feck. 

Thoe  little  talei  are  not,  a>  the  title  might  niggeat,  anything  on  the  order  of  ■  Dick 
Tu^ '  or  ■  The  Bold  Highwayman" — no  hero-Tillain  "  blesied  with  one  Tirtue  and  ■ 
thouand  ricei "  haa  here  hti  life  iwaeteaed  out  into  couutlen  chapten  ;  Urt  they  oadci* 
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take  ind  accompliih,  limplf  x  pleiunt  record  of  quiet,  peuant-life  in  the  Blick  Foreat  of 
Germaajr,  and  lo  the  exatemenl-teeker  the;  oAer  no  food  foi  hit  di(tem)er.  Through- 
ont  the  whde  of  tbem  b  dtlplajred  chat  calm,  dreamy,  atmnt  idjllic  chinn  of  couaDy 
life,  of  jajDiu  quiltingi,  where  aot-brown  maidi  and  itilwait  yondii  nieet  to  dance  the 
fleeddg  hoon  away,  ftuting  on  the  home'bcewed  ale  and  ruikinned  ipplei.  Then  comei 
the  recruiting  officer  and  separata  the  plighted.  Wus  follow,  a  battle,  a  wound,  a  fat- 
longfa,  and  then  a  promotion  ir<yft  the  curtain  over  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  brave 
heart  aad  ii^  lady,  amid  the  village  bellt  ringing  and  peiianti  dancing  on  the  green. 
Some  of  theie  itoriet  Cake  u  into  more  proraic  life,  diicloiing  home  ice ae<  and  chaiacteit, 
with  all  the  quunCnea  and  novelty,  which  we  imagine  they  mate  potten  ftit  a  atianger. 
The  el^anc  Sydney  hai  hardly  paid  a  more  fitting  tribute  to  hit  native  peuantry,  or  poor 
aimple  Bnrna  to  bonnie  Scott,  than  Mr.  Auerbach  in  the  pictcnc  little  volume  b>  Ui 
countrymen.  And  they  were  appreciated  aa  toch  when  fint  publithed  in  1 143  under  the 
title  of  IhrJpKiicUn,  Filial  Picnrei,  bang  recdved  with  a  flood-lide  of  applaue  by  the 
lower  datiei,  and  not  Dunodced  by  the  upper  ten.  TranilaiioDi  were  then  made  into 
French  and  Swediih.  The  one  before  ui  by  Mr.  Goepp  hu  the  reputation  of  being  lit- 
eral and  on-magnified,  which  it  all  we  ihould  care  for  in  tiyiog  to  catch  an  author  In  liii 
native  Congae.  We  have  hardly  time  Co  dwell  with  them  at  large,  hut  can  only  tpeciiy. 
The  Gawk,  The  Manor  Home,  Nlp-cheeked  Toney,  and  Ivo,  at  being  peculiarly  "ta- 
king." Thoie  who  with  a  pleasant  volume  to  pick  up  after  dinner,  will  do  well  to 
obtain  thii  work  fiom  Mr.  Peek. 

TMe  yi!Uei,tiilUinr,ytli.    By  Binlald  Amcrbach.    Frsmtlu:  jtailier't  Ediiion.    New 

York:  Leypcddt  te  Halt.     Pp.  jji.      1869.     New  Haven  :  Henry  H.  Peck. 

Thii  ii  the  latett  finished  work  of  Mr.  Auerbach,  and  without  daabt  che  moit  fin- 
ithed.  "  On  the  Helghct  "  waa  good,  Edelwiesi  waa  better,  the  climax  it  finithed,  and 
we  have  now  the  best.  The  gende  Imtkemmit  element  which  ipreidi  through  all  hit 
later  worlci,  hu  in  tlut  one  mellowed  down  into  a  tee-nothing-evil  chiraccer.  As  In- 
itiali  it  to  Quitt,  we  may  even  compare  thia  iCory  to  Munchiuien,  at  iti  lecond  volume 
almon,  if  a  work  on  a  dlf&renc  lubject  can  be  taid  to  be  "  a  second  volume."  It  ibowi 
ua  Mr.  A.  at  we  have  been  toid  and  at  we  can  imagine  he  ii,  a  liale,  hearty  gentleman 
of,  say  fitty-teven  yean,  gay,  witty,  moving  with  ease  alike  amid  the  conit-drde  and  the 
mocialioDt  of  working  menj  ever  alive  b>  charity,  of  which  che  generout  ofter  of  che 
proceedi  of  hit  new  work,  pTe  evidenc  proof.  ThepreKnt  volume — the  second  of  which 
we  expect  out  ihortiy — embiacet  the  fine  eight  bookt.  The  two  volumei  of  the  prct- 
ent  edition,  called  the  library  edicion,  will  be  out  complete  before  the  itory,  (which  it 
being  pubUthed  in  the  Vienna  Preme  with  the  German  tide  Das  Landhaui  am  Rhein) 
will  have  reached  in  end,  and  contequently  before  the  Robert  Broa.,  Baton,  who  are 
trantladng  from  thii  magailne  in  the  auchor'i  dei[Jte,  can  get  ovt  their  edition. 

Tke  ViUa  an  tlit  Riini.  Same  at  above,  except,  that,  this  ii  a  paper  covered  edition, 
of  fit  vie  to  be  bound,  10  aits  match  the  American  edidoa  of  "On  the  HelghCi."  Thii 
edidon  will  be  in  fi>nr  parti.  Part  1  eiceads  as  fiur  ai  Book  V,  chap  iv,  in  the  Standard 
Ed.  Part  II  eitendt  to  che  end  of  Book  VIII,  correiponding  with  Vol.  I,  Standard. 
Part  III  endi  with  Book  KI,  Chap,  vii,  and  Part  IV  finiiha  VoL  II,  Standard.  Theie 
all  can  be  had,  and  any  one  who  hat  tpare  hoiln  and  dimes  for  porciiasing  and  reading 
one  of  che  mote  incereiting  real-life  novdi  of  the  day,  would  do  well  to  get  one  of  the 
two  edidont,  at  Peck's. 
TriJUi.     Bj  H.  S.  jtrmaniig.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  lippincoct  &  Co.      1869. 

Thii  charming  little  book,  ai  ici  name  indicatei,  it  a  collecdon  of  abort  ttoriei  to  con- 
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lome  the  a.%  endi  of  droei.  Many  of  tbem,  crideotljr  ■Donl4cu,  nc  jet  ploiuulj 
wriRen.  We  tbink  tbe  antbor,  whom  wc  know  to  be  a  jroBiig  nun,  hu  ukco,  kf  u  j- 
thing,  a  dirk-ude  viev  of  women.  Tfaey  are  bM  all  tlie  coU,  mirUe-heancd,  &aluaa- 
IbllowiDg  crcanim,  whom  he  bai  taken  Idt  lit  benunei.  The  glineT  of  lahioaabte  life 
doc*  not  alwijri  hun  it*  deroteei  into  the  itony  Niobea  u  he  Icadi  a  to  think.  **  The 
Leava  in  tbe  Life  of  id  Idler  "  It  dereiljr  written,  much  in  die  manner  of  Ik  Harrel, 
apeciaUy  reiemhling  that  firciidc  icene  in  The  Rererica  of  a  Bachelor,  when  tike  lonely, 
nnmated  man  goea  hackois  tbe  paaC  and  dnw>  inch  a  Uie-like  |MCtiiie  of  college  prayen. 
Tbe  (tocy  a  ihoBt  tbe  tttemptei)  aMailnatioa  of  Napoleon.  Tbe  tttx,  npon  which  it  it 
fbonded,  that  tbe  imnilet  were  made  in  Knuingtuin,  Eng.,  and  broogbt  wiibio  tbe  French 
borden  In  the  fbtm  of  egg-plano,  we  are  certain  baa  not  yet  become  lurtoiicaL  Tbe 
Starr  "f  ■  Beait  ia  unnatural  and  oTentretched.  Tbe  othen  are  better,  but  at  he« 
not  aladymt.  We  ihonld  like  to  ace  the  AathoT'i  talenia  dented  to  a  weightier  mb- 
ject ;  we  leel  he  would  taccEcd.  WHtiog  lD*e-«ariei,  CTcn  in  **  npetfine  migaaino,"  ii 
a  poor  eipendituR  of  time  and  caleat.    The  utjul  it  writ  ont,  if  not  the  atjait. 

Til  Gam  Widi  Oftn }  tr  Sctaa  in  aaititr  Werld.     Sy  Gttrgc  Wtti.     Botton :  Let  ft 

Shepaid.     1S69.     New  Haven  :  H.  H.  Peck. 

A  queer  book,  with  a  queer  plot,  ijuecr  tubject,  and  qoeerljt  writcen.  Taa  aa  Co  the 
book — it  ia  the  reprint  of  an  old  work  publithed  in  185S,  entitled  "Future  Lift."  The 
firm  failed,  the  book  wai  recalled,  and  now  encouraged  by  tbe  (occesa  of  Min  Pbdpi' 
■<  Gatea  Ajar,"  the  author  hai  a  lecond  time  fathered  it,  and  dunged  iti  name  at  in  new 
bapliim.  It  mntt  be  lucceiiful,  fiir  aa  a  novelty,  it  it  decidedly  tbe  rateM  of  nre  birdi. 
In  f  lot  ia  queer.  We  are  in  another  world,  yet  there  la  a  miitnre  of  tbe  old  in  ereiy- 
thing,  we  lee,  eat,  hear,  apeak,  drink,  et  cetera.  The  author  haa  donbtleei  made  np  hia 
mind  in  the  affirmative  on  Milton'i  quetttun, 

«  What  if  the  earth 
*<  Be  but  the  ihadow  of  heaven  and  thinga  therein 
■'  Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  ia  thought," 
only  he  nukei  the  reaemblance  more  real  than  ihadowj.  There  can  be  nothing  wrong  is  * 
lua  intention  of  dealing  with  thinga  heavenly,  provided  he  touchea  all  thiaga  with  care* 
M  hand,  and  at  no  place  Inttodudng  the  lidjculou  or  profane.  He  condudea  in  bia  aor- 
vey,  unlike  the  poor  woman,  who  chuughl  her  higheat  goal  wat  "  tc  lit  in  a  clean  white 
apron  and  aing  ptalmi,"  that  there  eaiat  In  the  world  above,  many  thinga  whidi  oor 
philotophy  wota  not  of,  and  here  it  ia  he  verges  on  the  proline.  A  Mn.  Jay  having 
paaied  a  lawfnl  death,  afier  Heating  "  in  the  atmoiphat  of  a  world  of  lovelinoa,"  for 
BOtne  time,  goea  up,  oot  'in  a  balloon,'  but  mounted  on  a  dood.  Arrived  at  the  abode 
of  tbe  bleaaed,  ihe  meeta  an  old  friend,  Deacon  Colgate,  with  whom  abe  brcakfutcd. 
Tlie  teat  of  the  book  ii  given  up  to  a  description  of  what  ihe  law,  and  in  the  deacripdoa 
the  moat  impioui  ii  placed  ude  byitde  with  the  moit  lacred  of  leatnrea.  Marriage,  love, 
dancing,  arc  all  pdtcd  In  the  cbapteia  in  heltcr-akeltcr  orda,  with  no  respect  for  place  or 
pciaan.  We  doubt  whether  to  call  it  a  moit  ontragcou  tatire  or  the  prodoct  of  aome 
mind  woefully  abemled.  It  will  itand  a  dozen  reading!.  We  have  only  pven  it  one, 
but  ihall  try  it  again,  when  our  editoiial  carta  are  over.  All  abovld  get  a  copy,  and 
when  read,  put  it  away  on  the  ihelf,  ticketed  "  queer."     Try  it. 


Peck  hai  thia  book  j  debater!  tliould  bear  tbia  in  mind. 
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Tit  AriL  ifXim  tdand.  By  Rfo  EHiIl,  Ktlhg[,  (•alter  <,/  •'  Spgritc-,  n  the  GUdUur,," 
tic.)  BoMon .'  Lee  &  Shcptrd.  Pp.  iSS.  New  Hitch  i  Judd  jt  White.  iS6g. 
Thii  u  not  Noah'i  uk,  bat  loochei  diriDc'i.  It  ii  not  tiUed  with  diTcn  bcun  and 
Inrdt  of  man;  colon,  but  GA«n  inteieating  chapter)  in  the  life  of  "  Lion  Ben  "  coniti- 
tute  iti  inmmum  boDom.  The  ■tor]' is  lJke|Miyne  R«il't  and  councerpim  bii  Ran 
tvny  to  Sea,  giving  tu  ■  ie>  TOjige,  cite  beit  we  have  read  in  miny  i  day.  The  chap- 
ter eaticled  "  A  Snnday  in  HiTana  "  ii  specially  noteworthy,  a>  ihowing  two  typei  of 
the  negro,  the  free,  who  "work!  little  J  plap  much  j  Bleipi  much,"  yet  withal  feeli  and 
gloriet  in  hii  frredom,  and  the  poorilaTC,  who  lootu  with  envy  on  the  blencd  iCate  of 
his  neighbor  and  worki  only  tor  money  enough  to  buy  hii  freedom.  This  work  makca 
No.  m  of  the  lerict  which  Mr.  Kelli^  ii  writing,  and  will  loon  be  fbllowed  by  the 
neit  Qumber — Tlie  Boy  Firmen  of  Elm  IsLind.  Though  al!  bearing  different  namei, 
they  in  nnlixtunately  linked  in  chiracten  and  intereic  with  each  other.  Thit  we  think 
ii  Teryrepreheniible.  Why  mnit  a  body,  to  read  an  interettlDg  itoiy,  be  compelled  to 
read  thnngh  half  a  doien  Tolumu  ?  It  i>  like  making  a  man,  wlien  be  muiiei  a 
woman  and  it  compelled  to  support  all  her  family,  many  the  whole  family. 


Allcf'i  Aihamra  in  fFnJtrland.     Bj  Leion  Carnll,  i/luilrabd  tj  Jat.  Tmmtl.     Bot- 
ton  :  Lee  &  Sbepard.      Pp.  19X.      1869.     New  Haven :  Judd  &  White. 
Would  that  we  were  better  acqnaiated  with  Min  Alice  and  what  ihe  aaw  in  Wonder- 

laod,  but  a  haity  glance  ig  alt  thai  bai  been  given  her. 

Sah-Watir  DieL     By  May  Manntrini.     BoMon :  Lee  &  Sbepard.     New  Haven  1  Judd 
ft  White.     Pp.  130.     1869. 


Hanngnow  pasaed  tbroogh  the  Rnbicon  of  our  book  Uat,  we  may  find 


Exchanges 
which  have  accamulited  since  the  new  board  took  poaietiion. 

CouiGi  Maoahnu.—  Tht  Brimnien,  Chicago  hiitx  Uiivtriitatii,  Qiriuian  Vmm 
Uitrtry  Megfiirit,  GrafrcUle  CoUtgiin,  DerimsKih,  DcdIbod  C-l/egian,  Grinmld  Cullt- 
gian,  HamilUK  Literary  MonrAfy,  Miciigaa  Umvinity  Magaaint,  Nanaa  Lit.,  Paitir 
^arltrly,  Ripon  Ctlligi  Day,  Virginia  Utiiviriily  MagaaiHC.  Coitioi  pArau  1 — 
Amitrit  StuJenI,  Brown  rang  Lang,  Crown  Point  Cairalian,  Columbia  Caf  and  Gewn, 
Cirmtll  Era,  DeUware  fFttlirn  dllcglan,  Eureka  Ctlltgt  FiJtm,  Hamilan  Campsi, 
Harvard  AduKau,  Hiram  Siudint,  Iowa  Vniviniiy  Rrperur,  Lawrenc  Cellegian,  Me- 
Ktadrii  Rtfaiicary,  Miami  Student,  Michigan  University  Cirttiielt,  Monmouth  Calligt 
duritr,  Notre  Dame  Scic/aiiic  Yiar,  Pardee  Litirary  Mtaagir,  Racine  ailtgt 
Mercury,  Rutger'i  Targum,  Shurtlelf  SJji  tHvi,  Trinity  Tatin,  Uni-viniiy  CirtKiele, 
Wiihington  Cetligian,  WcEtem  Ctlligian,  Waieyan  Celltgi  Argui,  WiUiami  Vidtiu, 
Wtll„agAty  CeUegiaa.  OuTUDE  PiaioDicAu  -.—ArtkHr't  Himt  Magaane,  Allanrie 
MtelAly,  BrnUyn  Minthly,  Oncinnali  Medical  Rtpertory,  LitttiPt  Livii^  Agl,  Mickl- 
gan  7iathcr,  Ovtrtaad  Mmtkly,  Once  a  Menti.    OimiDi  Paful — AJvertiuri'  Gamcllt, 
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AmtfitaK  Jsunal  sf  Pkilailj,  AmtrUm  Ultrarj  Gatutu,  Auricm  Prahjuria,  jlfflt- 
uni'  Jeurnal  and  An  SupflimnI,  BaltiDiore  Staiiman,  Ctlligi  CcaroMi,  Batnk  and 
Himi,  New  Yot)L  Imptrialitt,  iMmu't  M<aiisl  Jprnrnal,  Nalioo,  Sra  E-glt*dFcatl 
Ratrd,  RiarJir  Jiurnal,  RsukJ  Table,  ScaSiJi  Oracle,  St,  Louii  Jwnudif  Sdrntmia, 
Sclmilmailir,  IFitUj  Amiriien  Warhtm. 

We  blTC  alto  icceivcit ; — Baltimore  Stalkcrn  Mitrtftlh,  Die  Garttnliuht,  Lamdta  &- 
cirrr.  North  Himpton  Fru  Frw,  New  Hiren  Rigiair,  New  York  Praiiical  PtiMUr, 
New  York  MnafiKiurir  and  Buildtr,  Yonken  Staictmat,  The  Living  Cimnk. 

We  are  under  obligatkiiu  ilio,  lor  [he  ipcech  of  Thoi.  C.  Jenckea  of  Rhode  bland, 
on  hii  CitU  Scnice  BUI ;  and  fix  the  monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Apicultnic 
from  Wiihingtoa,  and  for  pamphleta  from  the  Free  Trade  League. 

Notes  on  CclUge  Exchanges. 

Oar  eichange  list  u  npldl;  extending,  and  we  are  glid  to  aee  it.  We  are  willing  ta 
•end  the  Lit.  anjrwhere,  whcrercr  it  ia  wanted,  and  like  to  lee  the  lame  courteooioeia  on 
the  pan  of  othen.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  any  new  pcriodiol  on  the 
hoiiion,  no  matter  how  big  iti  pmpectui.  In  oui  patitarcbal  dignity  we  att  glad  to  aee 
the  foang  Iblki  ipringing  op  around  <u.  Atnong  the  new  oca,  to  which  we 
extend  the  wdeome  hand  thia  month,  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  April  number  of  Tki 
Packer  Sluarurly,  with  it!  very  iDggesdre  corer,  and  ita  ititl  more  inTitiDg  contentx. 
The  majority  of  the  piecci  are  on  readable  lubject),  and  i^te  the  trouble  of  cmiri*£  lit 
Itava,  recompcnK  the  reader.  The  magazine  hai  the  moat  actractlTc  corer  of  any  which 
reach  ut, — tome  othen  would  be  well  enough  with  their  present  corertng,  were  it  not 
fbt  the  big  black  adTCrtiiementi,  that  diiGgure  them.  We  are  going  to  pre  our  Jend- 
■men  St.  fiiendi  a  Toy  ptomiaent  place  on  our  thelf  of  exchange),  and  hope  to  kc  h 
•eeldng  ita  place  "  height  and  early  "  every  month,  Tki  BniniiaiBii— now  theie'a  the 
Bninonian,  one  of  the  moit  attiactiTe  ofexchanget,  were  it  not  for  the  flaming  adrertiie- 
ment  of  aome  boot-maker  or  tailor,  which  look*  forth  liom  the  goodly  corer,  enough  to 
lUaenchaat  the  moat  enthuiiaitic  of  readen.  We  for  many  yean  ainned  in  that  ume 
way,  bat  then  we  are  old  and  ittakea  a  long  dme  for  at  to  get  about,  but  nnc  that  we  hare 
mored,  we  can  cooidencioaaly  ncommeod  the  change  ai  one  lor  the  better.  Among 
the  "  good  thingi "  in  ita  college  newi,  we  notice  an  intotMing  letter  from  W.  G.  S. 
of '69. 

We  moat  apeak  1  word  about 

Other  Pericdicab^ 

which  come  Uke  bright  tpoti,  after  wandering  through  the  man  of  imaller  matter,  and 
which  ttanifer  ui  from  the  imall  coamoi  of  college  life  out  into  the  larger  world  of  ac- 
tivity, with  iti  fu  different  memorahilia.     We  commence  alphabetically  with 

Appletons'  yournal, 

although,  we  luppoM  it  ii  needlen  for  u>  to  ling  the  praises  of  the  new  Afflitaru'  Jsaraal, 
which  quietly  appropriated  to  itself  a  commanding  position  at  the  very  outlet,  any  more 
than  to  eiprea*  our  pleasure  in  adding  it  to  our  exchange  list,  and  oar  entire  approval  of 
the  "  round)  of  applaue,"  wbich  have  elsewhere  greeted  its  appearance.  Iti  lorm  is  llie 
one  we  would  choose  above  all  othett  (at  a  paper,  which  is  to  gain  such  «  position  at  this 
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uodonbtedly  vill  occupy,  bandj  to  md,  lod  binily  to  put  in  binding  and  put  iwiy  on 
□at  UidTCi.  Betidei,  ttc  paper  CD  which  it  ii  piioted  ind  the  handtomc  wood  cut)  which 
accompany  it,  will  malcc  It  in  onumcntil  a*  well  oi  lutnictiTe  volumCf  ready  fbr  ipare 
momeati  and  handaomc  to  ihow  tn  oac'i  fiienda.  If  iti  iphoc  waa  to  cwncide  with  the 
JViffioir  tr  Sstad  Tabit,  they  would  have  to  look  well  to  thnr  bnreli,  but  on  the  cantiary, 
it  it  deiigned  to  fill  >p  a  want  in  another  dcpanmcnt,  leiTlng  thoae  two  worthia  to  itil] 
atand  lupreme  in  tbeii  own  place.  The  Art  Supplement  ii  truly  Taloable,  containing  in- 
fbnnatiaa  on  general  mitten  of  intenit  and  iUuittadon),  which  one  wonlS  think  were 
the  work  of  Oennan  aitiita ;  each  number  which  haa  not  thti  anpplement,  cxmcaina  a 
large  engiaTing  ai  a  nibititute.  But  when  101V/  our  contemporaria  ieaio,  and  force  their 
printera  to  acknowledge  that  the  title  of  the  new  paper  is  not  Afpltun'i  bat  Afpltmi' 
y«.ri<al  t 

Arthta's  Home  Magaxitte. 

To  notice  the  *■  literary  "  part  of  jtriiar'i  Hsmt  St^tmini,  a  of  raone  qnte  out  of 
our  way,  Init  we  cannot  help  eipi^ng  our  aroaiemenl  at  the  excellence  of  the  wood 
CDtentitled  "  The  Unwilling  Scholar,"  pre&ced  to  the  May  number.  It  ii  rare  indeed 
that  we  notice  10  well-executed  a  drawing  on  wood,  in  chii  country,  and  if  the  aitiit,  Mr. 
Laudabach,  a  in  the  halut  of  doing  aa  well,  he  ha>  no  right  to  bide  hii  light  any  longer 
under  ihia  Philadelphia  buihel.^Mr.  E.  B.  Beniell'i  picture,  too,  in  tlie  May  Once  a 
Mtmk  i(  by  no  meana  badly  done,  and  the  monthly  itielf  ii  putitiTe  proof  that  a  neatly 
printed  magaiine  can  emanate  trom  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  Unique  in  form,  and 
handy  at  well,  with  considerable  tact  and  ditcriminition  ihown  in  the  aelectian  of  it) 
[oece),  it  it  apt  to  contain  MHnething  of  interat  fbr  inyone'i  leiinre  moment).  let  price 
it  two  dollar)  a  year,  but  it)  pablithert  (T.  S.  Arthur  &  Soni,of  Philadelphia),  in  "order 
to  let  people  tee  the  magiiine  and  beconie  acquainted  with  it)  tare  eicellence,"  will  lend 
the  lirtt  )ii  nnmben  of  the  presenc  year  fbr  a   half  dollar.     And,  though  adrice  of  thi) 

not  be  regretted.  Tlii  Childrtn'i  Hmr  alto  reachea  ni  from  the  tame  puhliihen,  and  ia 
apparently  a  good  enough  thing  for  the  little  folk) ;  though  it  cannot  compare  with  Tiit 
Nururj,  "a  nugaiine  fbr  yonngett  readert,"  publithed  by  John  L.  Shorey  of  Boston. 
If  any  Lit.  readers  happen  to  be  "  nnclet  "  to  promising  nephewi  or  niecei,  two  or  three 
yean  old,  we  can  do  them  a  real  aerrice  by  auurlng  them  that  they  can  beatow  no  more 
aec^table  a  preient  than  a  aubtcripllan  to  thia  really  meritoriout  little  monthly. 

The  Round   Table. 

We  obserTe  by  the  Aivtrtturi  Gaum  that  the  publication  of  the  reputed  "  circula- 
tion" of  diRerent  papcn  and  periodicala  in  Rowell'i  "American  Newipaper  Directory  " 
hat  already  begun  to  have  it)  natural  eflect,  in  calling  forth  ttatements  of  the  different 
publishers  who  have  been  aggrieved  by  having  their  "  circulation  "  rated  too  low.  None, 
however,  have  at  yet  complained  of  mistake)  in  the  oppoaite  direction.  The  whole  idea 
i), a)  the  JVarisnaayi,  a  great  "  lource  of  error,"  and,  "except  ai  illostradng  the  trulb 
that  editon  are  fallible,  the  anertiona  of  moit  of  them  about  their  '  dicalatiou  '  are 
hardly  worth  setting  down."  It  wai  by  a  too  implicit  tnut  in  the  statements  of  the 
"Directory"  that  we  ounelves  wen  led  into  error  last  month,  in  allowing  the  Round 
TaUi  and  Niah*  a  circulation  of  "  about  7,000," — 1  figure  considerably  too  large,  es- 
pecially for  the  former. 
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A  tew  other  minor  imccnracia  alio  crept  into  the  iketcli  of  "  Two  Pipcn  "  to  which 
we  refer.  Mr.  HcatjE,  Swtetier, '58,  of  the  ^tr/if,  one  of  the  fbrmer  coadBcton  of  the 
Rtuiid  Tailt,  cDuiteotuIy  iofornii  ni  that  we  were  ia  error  in  uciilnng  the  mipendan  of 
IbiHiid  Tabli  in  1864  to  a  difference  in  the  polilicil  tIcwi  of  lb  manigeii  ;—~ivK  the 
iligbteit  diiigreement  in  chit  rapecc  hiring  erer  iriaen  between  them,  it  ■  tnitter  of 
fact.  While  hippy  to  make  public  the  correction,  we  mnit  >^  taj,  in  jnsticc  To  onr- 
lelveg,  that  the  atatnnent- — though,  aa  it  now  appein,  a  wrong  one — va  made  by  n 
neither  carcletaiy  nor  without  itrong  evidence  in  io  belief.  A  &iend  who  understuifa 
the  matter  aljo  informs  ui  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen)  long  ago  lupeneded  Mr.  Dicey  n 
London  coneipondcnt  of  the  Nairn,  and  remindi  ui  that  ai  no  Parii  letten  have  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  For  a  great  white,  M.  Laugel  hai  of  cotrrte  ceated  to  cotreipond  fiir 
it.  The  Ro-ad  Tablf  of  M.y  i ,  likewiB  takei  occiiion,  in  a  "  Table  Talk  "  item  of 
the  "  luting  "  lort,  to  make  varioua  disheartening  general  reflections  as  to  the  age,  aUi- 
ity  and  animui  of  the  writer  of  "  Two  Papers,"  togetlier  with  a  direct  charge  a  to  bis 
veracity.  Thia  last  we  will  reply  to,  so  br  a>  to  assert  that  when  the  Ramd  TabU  sayi 
that  a  majority  of  the  wiitera  mentioned  in  our  tketch  u  past  contritniton  to  that  paper, 
*'  hare  never  publisiied  anything  in  iti  columns,"  it  aayi  what  ii  <a1>e.  Oar  aaine*  were 
taken,  as  stated,  from  its  own  pubUshed  list,  and  to  it  we  beg  leave  to  refer  anyone  who 
may  care  Co  sitiily  himself  that  in  thia  particnlar  initance  the  Editor  of  the  Yau  Ltt- 
tKAiT  Maoahne  compares  i^uite  favorably  with  the  Editor  of  the  Round  Tab/t,  in  die 
Dialtei  of  "  veracity  "  and  "  intentional  miirepretenaiian."  With  the  "  style  **  of  the 
article  we  of  course  have  nothing  to  do  ;  hut,  as  insinuations  as  to  our  caiefuinesi  tooch 
us  in  a  tender  spot,  we  beg  our  readen'  indulgence  when  we  tell  them,  that  parties  know- 
ing whereof  they  ipoke  have  assured  ua  that  the  statements  of  fact  in  the  article  lUsded 
to  were  accurate  in  all  essentia]  patticuiatt ;  "  remarkably  so,  ibr  a  wiitei  penonaDy  an> 
actjualnled  with  joarnalii tic  mattetiin  the  city." 

The  Imperialitt. 

Not  even'  ""*  knows,  or  noticct,  that  there  exists  in  New  York  City,  i  journal  bcar- 
inj  this  name,  whose  object  correiponds  to  its  name,  ■■  to  establith  an  imperial  central 
government  based  upon  free  insljtutiana."  Such  a  one  there  is,  however,  and  it  t*^"*T^ 
at  fan  appearancca  go,  to  get  along  thrivingly.  It  is  an  eight-pace  weekly,  and  con- 
tains besides  editorial  articles  on  the  advantagci  of  imperial  sway,  an  exfaikut  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  our  government,  either  in  direct  chargei,  or  in  a  general  way  laying  them 
to  the  influence  of  republican  Insritutions.  For  eiample  the  last  nombcr  bad  its  two 
cluef  articla  under  the  title;,  "  Causes  of  Republican  PaQore  "  and  "  The  Moral  In- 
fluence of  Democracy."  It  has  now  reached  its  No.  6,  in  spite  of  the  aumerons  ^itn- 
ary  notices  upon  it  going  the  rounds  of  its  contemporaries.  At  its  start  people  were  in 
doubt  ai  to  its  aim,  conudering  it,  if  not  like  Barnum's  "  What  ii  It?"  at  least  to  be 
something  new  in  the  builoque  line,  but  doubt  has  disappeared,  and  it  standi  to-day 
boldly  as  the  champion  of  itrong  central  government,  either  in  monarchical  oc  imperial 
loraii  The  eamcatness  which  is  employed  in  the  advocacy  of  such  strange  views,  and 
the  total  absence  of  violent  talk  ia  doubtless  strengthening  iB  position.  Its  pages  arc 
fiill  of  letters  from  dilTerent  pardons  of  the  country,  chiefly  however  IVom  the  Sonth, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  paper  is  a  column  of  orders  directed  to  or  with  the  mjrsdc  lettesa 
T.  C  I.  O.,  which  we  suppose  Co  be  an  association  having  in  end  the  tame  canac  as  the 
paper,  its  official  organ.  Whatever  ic  is,  it  is  fu(  a  builesqae,  nor  an  imaginary  K.  K. 
K.     We  are  watching  its  coune  with  mterctt,  and  advise  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  Vt 
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London  Society^ 
tbr  April,  cooutiu  the  uconil  iketdi  of  Mt.  Towk,  '6i,  npon  Americaa  College  Cot- 
tonu,  the  fint  number  of  which  wia  biMflj  noticed  ia  the  lut  Lit.  The  lothor  ujn, 
■nd  wc  think  jwdy,  tlut  the  "  SCodenu  of  Yile  idheie  more  itrictly  thin  thoce  of  uy 
other  Americu  college  to  the  Q^didooal  ceremoniee  uid  celebratiom  handed  down  irom 
pat  nDiTcnlEy  life^^*  Miny  of  the  customt  he  daaibci  hite  died  out,  but  then  remiin 
tncei  of  them  in  thole  we  hold  U.  pment.  The  elecdoneering  for  Bnithcn  and  U- 
ODnii  it  no  mote,  but  the  cimpxigo  of  the  Fieahmen  Mcietiei  bu  all  the  tutures  of  the 
old  lyuem.  Bieniual  Jubileet  exist  only  in  out  Kmgi,  bal  Annud  Dinnen  take  their 
place.  Pow-wowi  and  Euclid  biuiali  ate  clear  gone,  but  Junior  EihiUtion  ii  itill  the 
■aini.  The  Wooden  Spoon  itill  holdt  at  when  he  wai  in  College,  eTen  to  the  lameneM 
in  propamme.  The  aame  nue  ii  adll  employed  to  get  poaaasion  of  eiamjnatian  papcn, 
there  remaina  the  aame  fight  oier  Freihmen  for  luppcn,  college  politlu  have  ItiU  the 
lame  marked  (tnturea,  imoking  out  itill  holdi  in  vogue,  "letleii  bame"  are  jutt  ai 
ftequent.  We  ire  not  ii  radical  u  one  would  think  from  a  fint  tIcw,  our  cuatomi 
change  tlowly,  and  total  change  comet  mely.  We  may  remark,  by-the-bye,  that  the 
miguine  came  to  va  with  $1.15  "  letter  poicage  "  due  upon  it,  on  accouQC  of  in  aendei 
TCncnring  to  encloie  hit  antogtaph !  Fortunately,  by  oveitight  of  the  clerk  we  pre- 
•nme,  we  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  that  or  any  other  amount ;  bnt  at  lome  OTenDict 
official  teemi  diapoaed  to  attend  to  the  Tcry  "  letter  of  the  law,"  we  mutt  aik  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  b-ton  ut  in  iiiture,  aa  we  tnut  he  will,  not  to  prcaame  that  hit  oiEcial 
dignity  will  ihield  him  in  hit  attempt  to  dslraud  (by  wiidng  hli  name  on  a  magiiine  !) 
Hit  Majettiei'  mail. 

Sahbath  at  Homey 

for  May,  rimaini  tome  more  chapten  on  Cyiil  RiTcn,  and  what  he  learned  at  College. 
Unfortunately  thcK  an  the  bad  chapten  in  Cyiil'i  life.  He  apcaki  at  Jnnior  Eihilu- 
don,  gen  highly  applauded,  but  it  tnnia  ont  be  hai  been  tailing  under  falie  colon,  and 
■peaking  and  ttealing  lome  other  man's  oration,  delivered  twenty  yeart  before.  Of  ConitC 
he  ■  «  brought  up,"  disgraced,  and  jott  at  tbit  point,  it  becomct  known  that  ai  a  Sun- 
day ichool  teacher  he  hat  embeciled  the  fiindi  of  his  flock  and  bought  an  organ  for 
them  "on  tick."  In  this  happy  conglomeration  of  trouble  the  May  number  closet,  and 
the  nrat  will  donbtlaa  bring  him  to  a  denoument,  of  what  kind  we  have  not  the  tllght- 
eit  idea,  for  of  all  heroes  inch  a  character  aa  this  we  hare  never  met.  The  BCory  it 
ibunded  on  a  iktt  we  have  doubtlesi  all  heard,  but  how  dote  the  author  has  kept  to  it 

Tte  Galmrj  haa  a  sketch  from  the  pen  of  W.  A.  Linn,  Lrr.  '6S,  oo  the  little  wan- 
dering musidani  we  meet  in  every  dty.  It  gives  lomc  interatlng  lacD  about  them  and 
is  well  worth  reading.     The  title  ii  La  Petitt  Italient, 

Jfeut  Ei^lanJer  bat  a  long  article  on  Yale  College,  down  on  Prca.  Woolsey's  plan  to 
change  [he  corporation,  and  wanting  to  see  a  reform  in  our  way  of  studying  the  datiiia. 
Another  article  on  American  colleges  is  from  the  pen  of  one  member  of  the  Faculty. 
All  of  theae,  topics  concerning  Yale,  posseti  interest  lor  ns. 

We  with  that  all  the  "  liee  matter "  which  now  paste*  through  the  mailt,  under  oor 
piMcnt  abominable  franking  system,  wai  as  deserving  of  atontion  11  the  "Speech  of 
Hon.  Thomu  A.  Jeockea,  of  Rhode  labnd,  in  behalf  of  the  avil  Service  Bill,"  which 
comet  to  Dt  under  that  gentleman's  frank.     We  tnnt  tbit  little  pamphlet  is  being 
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•pnad  &r  ind  wide,  and  that  bj  loiiie  meant  tliE  gicat  nuM  of  the  people  irill  be  nude 
to  ondentisd  what  it  it  ill  abooL  For,  u  tbe  Nairn  well  bti,  the  onlj  ippuEal 
chance  of  tecoring  it*  adoptioo  b  to  fiigbun  Cangrettnwn  bun  mdng  (or  it,  ance  aijn- 
innit  leemi  no  longer  to  inftnence  them.  And  if  in  anj  waj  die  people  oT  the  country 
can  have  the  tmtha  of  thit  matnic  hrooghl:  home  to  them,  it  b  certain  that  die;  wiU 
demand  ita  paiaagc  of  their  nut-Repfivaitatirca  lE  Waahington,  or  an  earlj  withdrawal 
of  tbae  worthiei  Iram  pi^c  lift,  «ith  all  iti  goldai  opportonitiet  for  pohUc  dedaou- 


The  Living  Church. 

It  it  with  no  •mail  amoont  of  jttMim  that  we  hare  recoTcd  the  fiiat  niunber  of 
tbii  cbnrcb  paper,  newly  itartcd  in  New  York,  to  whoic  editoiial  carp*  Mr.  W.  O. 
Sumner,  '6],  waa  recentlj  called.  It  enten  npon  a  new  field  of  labor.  Among  it* 
cooCribntm,  Dr.  Kaiwood,  Tiini^  Chnrch,  New  Haven,  it  coonted,  and'dioagh  no 
Uat  coma  with  the  firtt  number,  yet  we  are  told  ia  adnmnt  will  be  filled  b;  men  of 
note  in  the  New  England  Eptcopate.  The  fiitt  nnmber  eootiini  ia  fint  ediloiial  ofon 
the  name  of  tiw  papa — Tite  Living  Church.  The  mt  of  the  conteoD  it  made  op  of 
fbitign  correipandeoce,  aota  open  tbe  Iriih  Church  Bill,  and  book  reriewa,  and  tbe 
uanal  column  of  tcrapt  called  Thoogho  and  Thingi.  The  paper  it  ittned  by  the  firm  of 
Sutton,  Btown  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  aa  iar  at  *■  the  propertiei "  of  a  pper  goea,  k 
cntainljr  it  one  of  the  fineit,  our  onljr  objectioa  being  perhapa  the  too  decided  tint  of 
the  paper  an  which  it  it  printed.  We  ihould  like  to  tee  it  added  to  the  Sundaj  papcfi 
in  the  Reading  Room,  and  recommend  it  for  that  pnrpoae  to  the  treatottr  of  ttie  Mi>- 
Anuaj  Society. 

Hearth  and  Heme. 

The  HcortJ  tfm/HiMX  though  it  bat  not  attained  any  tot  great  age,  yet  promiiet  u 
live  long  and  be  itrong.  It  b  jut  the  paper  that  u  calcubted  to  meet  the  want  of  ovr 
American  home,  odthcr  "too  lltcniy"  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  too  much 
deroted  to  common,  erery  day  al£dn.  Striking  a  happy  mean  between  the  two  cx- 
trcmea  it  pretend  ni  with  a  good  naiaili  paper,  containing  tome  matter  that  it  fitttd 
more  to  inatruct  than  to  amnte,  and  again  tome  fitted  more  to  interat  than  inttruct 
It  tecmt  to  ut  a  paper  particularly  adapted  to  the  ftrmo'*!  houac.  And  we  may  aaj 
that  a  paper  that  tbould  make  the  farmer*!  woik  a  tpeciality,  lui  long  been  felt  a  great 
want.  The  Hiartk  and  Himt  will  meet  that  want  Co  a  great  extent,  and  nniting  at  it 
doet  with  Id  valnable  information  on  farm  matten,  high  literary  excellence,  we  can 
talely  predict  for  it  eren  greater  tncceat  than  ita  pretenc  circulation  wurann.  We  arc 
particularly  pleaaed  with  iti  illnttratlona — one  of  in  many  p<Hnti  of  eicellence.  Tbeae 
with  it!  admirable  literary  department  will  terre  to  render  the  paper  remunerati«e,  which 
hat  hardly  yet  been  the  caae  irith  a  paper  devoted  limply  to  agricaltoie.  Even  if  we 
had  not  read  it  we  tbould  tlmoil  leel  Jiutified  in  praiting  it  fi'om  the  character  of  ia 
edieofi.  What  they  have  ondertaken  hat  yet  to  prove  a  dilate,  and  from  the  well 
known  character  of  iti  contribaton  we  feel  a  regret  that  we  were  unaUe  to  read  eTer7 
word  of  it.  But  dme,  or  rather  tbe  want  of  it,  cut  ni  ihort  in  our  pleatanc  taik.  Fat 
the  tame  reaaon  the  February  number  of  TJit  Ovcr/anJ  Mtriilj  hai  been  robbed  of  that 
attendon  which  we  detired  to  give  it,  and  which  we  know  it  meriM  Irom  what  we  have 
■een  of  it  before.  It  "  imickt  "  of  the  far  weit,  and  hai  an  ait  of  freihnett  and  vigor 
about  it  with  which  we  tie  decidedly  pleased.  In  articles  pre»nt  a  strong  but  by  no 
mean*  unfaTonble  eonCratt  to  thote  of  our  older  and  "  more  lOid  "   eat 


And  among  the  many  magaalnei  of  the  preieat  day  we  are  diipeaed  to  award  a  high 
place  to  Tie  OmrlaxJ  Mnii/j, 
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^id  pre  ^uo. 

Il  1i  iDggaCive  to  uodce  the  vuioui  wayi  in  which  the  dificreni  college  p^ien  treat 
the  Cnrimi'i  recent  prapoul,  "  If  yon  want  to  be  ture  of  aa  exchange,  pnbliih  thii  od- 
Tcrtiienieat."  Some  inicit  it  ind  ny  nocliiiigj  one  oi  two  print  ic  with  the  lemirk 
dut  they  do  it  out  of  pure  phiUnthropky,  became  they  are  |bd  to  help  on  >o  good  a 
paper  u  the  Cmraa  though  they  do  not  admit  in  right  to  order  them  j  bat  nuM  nject 
it  with  acorn,  ai  though  the  propoaal  were  an  intuit  and  an  outiage,  and  vent  their 
wrath  agaiml  it  by  rematka  of  a  mote  or  lest  "  bioag  "  duncter.  The  dmunitanct 
ahowi  veiy  well  how  the  Cnnui  ■■  "  not  t  member  of  the  college  presi "  in  the  Koie 
that  all  other  college  papcri  are,  a  fict  which  we  think  oni  dnty  to  keep  beftre  the  col- 
lege public.  Thia  being  h,  we  ace  nothing  pailiculaTly  ODtngcoui  in  the  Cauranfi 
propoial,  nnlea  it  be  in  iia  hindng  at  rathet  than  xneiting  it>  reAital  to  exchange.  Tlie 
Tariooi  pmodicati  of  college  ttodenti,  are  publiahed  rathet  for  <■  improt ement "  and 
"  gloty  "  than  for  money  making,  and  thae  editota  may  be  deemed  peculiariy  incceaful 
who  "come  out  even"  with  the  printer  on  the  day  of  tettlemcnt.  The  object  of  "ex- 
changing," too,  il  rather  "  for  the  fiin  of  the  thing  "  than  for  any  money  profit  derira- 
ble  therefrom.  Ai  the  Lit.,  for  initance,  conGnet  itaelf  excluaiTely  to  Yale  mattera, 
and  it  "  entirely  made  Dp  of  the  writingi  of  undergradoata,"  out  eichangei  are  reiUly  of 
DO  particular  vaine  Co  ut,  yet  we  are  glad  to  welcome  them  all.  We  pretume  the  caaa 
la  about  the  aamc  with  moat  of  the  other  memlKra  of  the  college  preas,  all  of  which  are, 
in  thii  view,  on  an  equality  with  one  another.  But  what  would  be  "  iim  "  for  ui  Cunn 
into  injuttice  in  the  cue  of  the  Caaraia.  It*  eipenic*  of  puhUihing  are  probaUy  not 
far  behind  a  good  many  other  oucude  periodical,  and  hence  it  cannot  affixd  to  aend 
round  weekly  a  couple  icore  of  papeti,  and  get  in  return  eichangei  An  which  it  can 
have  no  mortal  ute.    Therefore  lomethii^  rooit  be  put  in  the  balance  to  eqoaliie. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  having  been  kept  from  you  to  long  by  the  large  number  of 
booki  and  eichangei  tor  the  month,  the  lait  lubjecC  being  now  cleared  off  from  out 
Table,  we  lean  upon  our  elbowi  to  have  with  you 

J  bit  af  Gessip^ 

about  matten  in  general.  You  know  of  coune  that  Protcuon  Lymin  and  Newton 
tailed  for  Europe  on  the  i6th  ulc  )  the  former  with  $10,000  to  buy  apparatut  for  tlic 
Scientific  School,  and  the  latter  to  make  tome  obiervationi  upcn  meteon;  yon  doubcleti 
IJkewlae  have  heard  that  E>rofewor  Nortfarop  it  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  Haven,  by 
Tiitue  of  hii  nominatian  by  the  Pceiideat  and  confiimatian  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
duciei  of  hit  office  are  not  aidaoui  enough  to  require  liia  reiignatiDn  ;  nor  can  you  be 
ignorant  of  the  happy  nomination  of  Mr.  Keep  to  the  coniolihip  at  Pimu,  in  Greece, 
which  will  late  him  to  w.  All  theie  thingt  are  well  known  to  you,  but  there  may  be 
a  ftw  penonal  itema  about  the  LrT.  boardi  of  which  you  are  not  aware.  Vou  may  not 
know  that  of  the  lait  board,  coniitdng  of  L.  H.  B.,  E.  G.  C,  H.  V.  P.,  H.  W.  R., 
E.  P.  W.,  the  fint  mentioned  hopet  in  all  human  probability  to  become  an  editor,  a  rttl 
one,  after  having  played  that  characrer  so  lucceaifully  j  that  the  accond  hai  devgna  on 
Theology,  the  third  will  cake  to  the  law;  the  foncth  inclinei  Co  the  law  fia  the  preacnt 
and  Ml  old  caik  of  joumaliiing  for  die  future,  while  the  law  in  the  llK  hope!  to  nie  tile 
art  of  penicraftery  dthet  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  "  ftiurth  ettate  " — the  ptea.  Beiidet  all 
thit,  you  may  be  ignorant  that  £.  P.  C,  J.  H.  C,  W.  C.  G.,  C.  H.  S.,  T.  J.  T.,  were 
nominated  to  fill  the  editorial  chain  of  the  Thirty- Fifth  Board  on  the  night  of  Dec.  g; 
elected  at  noon  on  Jan.  ay,  ini^aced  on  the  evening  of  March  24 ;  that  the  third  named 
it  Ch.  and  the  latt  named  Tr.,  and  that  the  MemoralHlia  will  not  be  pven  out— at  wai 
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ititEd  in  the  Lut  LiT.,^ — but  will  rcmun  in  the  lundt  of  one  of  the  editori.  All  th«e 
it  can  be  tud,  without  any  edilotiil  TUiiry,  ire  ■<  thing)  worth  knowiag."  Ai  a  Kliali- 
Dm  to  thiif  tt  ihould  be  meatioaed  for  yoar  iafarmaEion  that,  each  aumhcr  will  be  out  a 
near  the  fint  of  the  month  at  poiuUe,  and  Done  later  than  the  middle  at  moK,  tiie 
difficulty  of  mrdng  and  want  of  eipeiiencc  rcadeting  tliii  aiunber  the  only  excqidon. 
With  chii  much  explanatory  to  pave  the  way,  we  lift  out  had  to  give  you  [he 

Editor^  Greeting, 

Same  wiaeiere  with  pruverbial  ihoit-tightedDea,  givea  ui  a  receipt  for  beginiUDg  writiDg 
— "To  write  the  fint  tenlence  younelf,  and  tmit  ProTidence  for  [be  lecood."  With  in 
the  caie  boldi  differently,  we  luTC  many  lecond  lentenca  but  lack  the  fint.  Our  lilk 
■uggcita  whal'a  to  follow,  but  not  what't  to  come  lint.  Our  vettitility  it  Uniited.  We 
ate  not  one  who  could  write  Bnely  about  a  broontitick,  nor  upon  a  to^  aa  a  iobjcd 
would  our  "  talk  "  have  been  well  accompliihed — Icarce  would  we  hare  out-CowpcreJ 
Cowper.  We  must  do  like  the  Itilian),  we  will  follow  their  maaim.  It  ia  thii.  Wbe« 
they  deaire  to  take  a  wife,  bay  1  mule  or  chooK  a  melon — "  pull  your  cap  orer  ymr  eyti 
and  commend  your  eoul  to  providence."  We  will  go  it  blinded,  we  <rill  aeizc  cbe  &it 
lubject.  Naturally  enough  our  thoughts,  like  thoughll  of  ichool  girli,  ttrert  to  oar 
cloihei.  To-day  we  are  leen  of  men  in  a  new  drtn.  The  Lit.  growing  yoBng  agai 
comet  forth  on  tinted  paper.  It  wean  iti  cbirty-four  yean  lightly.  No  longer  nil  In 
tight  be  hid  under  [he  narrowing  compau  of  a  huaheL  The  buihel,  'tit  true  we  have  R- 
moved,  but  we  tremble  for  the  light.  Will  not  regard  for  looka  get  the  better  of  iiwde 
worth  f  ot,  will  not  we  look  to  one  part  only,  like  the  artiit  who  painted  a  one-eyed 
prtncen  by  taking  the  profile  and  neglecting  the  other  lide  ?  Thii  It  muH  be  conlttRd 
we  fear.  Circumalances  are  agiiDttui.  Coutraat  with  thote  juatgonebefbte,  will  make 
oar  ihoitcomingi  ahorter,  and  our  nakedneu  more  vitible,  tince 

*■  When  a  well^graced  actor  leavei  the  atage, 
"The  eyea  of  men  ue  idly  bent  on  him 
"  Who  entera  neat." 

Hence  allowancea  muit  be  made,  campliinta  muit  be  ihowered  with  aparing  fund.  Pet- 
•ererance  even  without  luccen  ii  praiseworthy.  To  penevere  ia  in  our  powei.  We 
know  [he  goal,  we  know  what  the  Lrr.  ahould  be.  Heavy  aubjecta  and  loaded  artida 
we  know  are  not  io  iti  prorince.  If  not  reached  by  ui,  [he  fault  ia  in  our  aUli[y,  dm 
in  OUT  knowledge,  it  natural,  not  acquired.  The  cauiea  operating  igainit  perfect  isccaa 
are  many.  Outajde  aEsiitance  comet  rarely,  without  it,  it  it  unoatonl  to  tuppoK  thii 
five  men  can  ilvnyi  present  a  readable  magaiine.  Thia  hacking  it  of  two  kind],  lOiTC 
and  paaiJTe,  giving  contiibudoni  and  keeping  back  undne  ceninre.  A  fiddlet  and  hit  wife 
lived  iaenmi[y  for  long  wecki,  having  a  fiddle  nightly  placed  in  bed  between  then. 
On  his  happening  to  meeie  one  night,  and  hit  wife  according  to  the  ctucom  in  thai  couany 
ajying  '  God  hleaa  you,'  the  quarrel  wai  made  up  and  the  barrier  removed.  So  with  as. 
Bleaa  ua  when  weineeie,  imile  when  we  ate  in  trouble,  and  no  fiddle  of  lepantion  ibaS 
erer  come  between  oi.  When  tmall  faulca  are  tccD,  be  not  taippen-up  of  thoc  "  nn- 
conditiooed  tiiflea ;"  when  large  ones  come  to  the  ani&ce,  and  here  we  bi^  to  lulatitale 
Irving'a  ipolc^ — "  If  [he  reader  find  here  and  [here  lomething  to  please  turn,  let  him 
rei[  asiured  [faa[  ii  wai  writren  eipreasly  for  inulligent  leadeia  like  himtelf )  but  should 
he  find  anything  to  dialike,  lit  iim  ultraii  it  ai  sm  0/  liaii  ariiclet  miick  tit  aiitcr  k*s 
iuH  Migid  19  mriu  fir  riaiirt  tf  a  ku  rifinei  taat." 

Such  ia  the  Inirden  of  our  prologue.  Mutual  inpport  will  beget  mutual  good  win. 
Commence  on  thia  principle  at  once.  Our  fint  viiit  ta  now  paid  you.  We  aik  to  greet 
you  and  be  greeted.  Be  \vx  [00  severe.  Our  thankt  are  due  you.  Wc  thank  thcie 
who  elected  at  and  rtapect  thoae  who  did  not.  The  Pan  cannot  lie  undone.  The  Fniote 
can  conect  what  it  cannot  change.     For  the  pact  we  have  regret,  fix  the  fiitsre,  hope. 
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THOMAS   J.    TILNEY, 

SOME  REASONS  WHY. 

A  MERICAN  colleges  in  their  various  aspects  have  of  late  re- 
ceived a  large  degree  of  attention  from  the  whole  press  of  the 
country.  Hardly  a  periodical,  from  the  ponderous  quarterly  down 
to  the  ephemeral  daily,  has  neglected  to  express  its  Views  upon 
the  prevalent  system  of  education.  The  merits  and  defects  of 
the  course  of  study  hitherto  almost  universally  adopted,  the  claims 
of  modern  languages  and  "  practical  studies  "  to  usurp  the  place 
of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  have  been  so  thoroughly  can- 
vassed that  he  must  be  a  bold  writer  indeed  who  would  choose 
such  themes  for  his  subject.  "  The  marking  system  "  too  has 
been  so  fully  ventilated,  that  any  further  abstract  discussion  of 
marks  as  a  test  of  scholarship  and  a  means  of  discipline  can 
hardly  expect  to  receive  attention. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  design  of  the  present  article  to  praise 
or  censure  the  course  of  study  now  piu-sued  in  this  college,  nor 
to  recommend  the  maintenance  or  abolishment  of  "the  marking 
system."  Prof.  Hadley,  as  the  representative  and  mouth-piece 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Boston  reunion  last  winter,  expressed  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  would  be  no  material  change  for  years 
VOL.  XXXIV.  27  (379) 
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to  come  in  the  character  of  the  studies  pursued.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  no  very  radical  change  in  the  matter  of  marking  can 
be  at  present  expected.  Accepting  it,  then,  as  a  settled  fact  that 
the  present  system,  of  making  marks  given  for  daily  recitations  in 
ths  classics  and  mathematics  the  chief  test  of  scholarship,  will 
apply  to  many  future  classes,  we  wish  Co  point  out  some  needed 
changes  in  its  working.  Hardly  any  one  who  has  spent  three 
years  of  life  here  will  be  disposed  to  question  our  assertion,  that 
Yale  College  fails  to  develop  in  her  students  a  grade  of  scholar- 
ship at  all  commensurate  with  her  reputation  and  the  just  demands 
of  the  community  upon  her.  It  is  our  object  to  mention  some 
reasons  why  this  is  the  case. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  we  place  the  small  ratio  of 
instructors  to  the  large  number  of  students.  A  stranger  glancing 
over  the  list  of  "  Faculty  and  Instructors,"  as  annually  displayed 
in  the  Catalogue,  occupying  as  it  does  three  pages  and  comprising 
over  fifty  names,  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  our  grounds  for  this 
statement.  But  let  him  deduct  those  attached  to  the  Scientific 
'and  Professional  Schools,  and  those  whose  connection  with  the 
coU^e  extends  hardly  beyond  the  appearance  of  their  names 
among  its  "  Officers,"  and  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  proportions  into  which  this  lengthy  and 
high-sounding  list  had  dwindled.  One's  enthusiasm  for  what  we 
fondly  call  "  the  first  college  in  the  land,"  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
dampened  upon  learning  that  a  class  of  176  is  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  only  four  tutors,  and  that  but' three  instructors  are  pro- 
vided for  a  class  of  117. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  great  disparity  between  the 
number  of  teachers  and  taught,  from  40  to  45  men  are  crowded 
into  the  division  room  for  an  hour's  recitation.  The  defects  of 
such  an  arrangement  are  many  and  glaring.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  not  more  than  a  third,  or  at  most  a  half,  of  the 
division  can  be  called  up  at  any  one  recitation.  With  some 
instructors  the  case  is  even  worse.  Two  instances,  which  we 
have  recently  noticed,  show  how  rarely  a  member  of  the  largest 
divisions  may  be  called  upon  to  join  in  the  recitation.  The  one 
is  that  of  a  man,  who,  though  present  at  a  dozen  recitations  in 
one  department,  was  called  up  only  three  times ;  the  other,  that 
of  a  man  who  attended  fifteen  recitations  and  remained  a  silent 
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spectator  of  eleven  of  the  number.  Such  cases,  to  be  sure,  are 
somewhat  exceptional,  but  they  should  be  impossible.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  on  the  average  the  proportion  of  times 
a  man  recites,  compared  with  the  total  number  of  exercises 
attended,  rises  above  that  of  two  to  five.  That  carelessness  and 
inattention  characterize  our  reciution  rooms  under  such  circum- 
sunces  should  awaken  no  surprise.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
were  it  otherwise.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  evils. 
Granting  that  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
students,  none  will  deny  that  the  large  size  of  the  division  pre- 
vents the  best  eiForts  of  the  teacher.  With  130  men  daily  com- 
ing before  him,  and  but  few  of  the  number  reciting  more  than 
twice  a  week,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  learn  the  mental 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  requirements 
of  different  individuals.  Hence  the  tendency  is  almost  irresistible 
for  the  teacher  to  fall  into  a  mechanical  style  of  conductii^  the 
recitation,  which  in  turn  reacts  upon  his  pupils. 

This  leads  us  to  what  we  consider  an  almost  equally  great 
fault  in  the  present  course,  particularly  in  the  first  two  years — the 
inferior  quality  of  the  instruction.  The  large  size  of  the  divisions, 
we  are  aware,  would  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  best  teachers;  but 
without  any  change  in  that  respect  much  more  might  be  accom- 
plished than  is  at  present.  In  plain  words,  we  maintain  that  the 
employment  of  tutors  should  be  discontinued.  This  genus  of 
instructors  has  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
entirely  unsuitcd  to  tfce  requirements  of  the  present  day.  When 
the  standard  of  admission  was  very  low,  and  men  entered  college 
with  so  poor  a  "  fit "  that  they  virtually  had  to  commence  with 
the  rudiments,  there  was  perhaps  an  excuse,  if  not  a  demand,  for 
the  employment  of  tutors.  But  demand  and  excuse  have  now 
aliice  vanished.  The  requirements  for  entrance  have  been 
greatly  raised.  Thorough  preparatory  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  principals  of  several  of  them  compare  favorably 
with  college  professors,  A  large  and  yearly  increasing  proportion 
of  every  class  comes  from  these  schools,  and,  aside  from  them,  a 
much  higher  grade  of  scholarship  is  required  of  all  who  annually 
apply  to  become  **  members  of  the  incoming  class," 

The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  matter  of 
thorough  preparation  for  college  within  the  last  fifty  years,  can 
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only  be  appreciated  when  one  has  examined  the  ^'  terms  of  ad- 
mission," and  the  *'  course  of  study,"  in  a  catalogue  of  half  a 
century  ago.  But>  notwithstanding  this  great  advance  in  the 
scholarship  of  students,  almost  the  same  provisions  for  their  in- 
struction continue  in  force  now  as  then.  A  class  of  170  or  tSo 
members  is  turned  over  into  the  hands  of  four  young  men, 
themselves  but  two  or  three  years  out  of  college.  And  this  is  not 
the  worst.  Very  seldom  is  it  the  case  that  the  chosen  man  has 
paid  any  special  attention  to  the  department  over  which  he  is  to 
preside.  Still  more  rare  is  it  to  find  a  tutor,  who  intends 
to  make  the  instruction  of  college  students  his  life-work.  On 
the  contrary,  the  portion  is  generally  filled  by  a  man  who  wishes 
to  carry  on  a  course  of  theological  or  scientific  study,  and  who 
accepts  the  office  of  tutor  as  affording  a  casual  means  of  sup- 
port. Now,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  who  accepts  a 
position  under  such  circumstances  will  take  a  very  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  TTie  fact  that  he  docs 
not  receive  half  the  salary  which  he  might  obtain  as  principal  of 
a  respectable  high  school,  is  not  calculated  to  rouse  him  to  any 
special  efforts  for  his  pupils.  Nor  will  he  probably  interest  him- 
self very  deeply  in  devising  and  studyii^  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  when  he  does  not  expect  to  hold  his  position  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  While  saying  this,  we  will  not  deny 
that  there  are  some  tutors  who  seem  to  really  devote  themselves 
with  some  spirit  to  their  work ;  but  the  drawbacks  of  which  we 
have  spoken  embarrass  even  them.  In  short,  while  the  office  of 
tutor  retains  its  present  character,  the  student  will  fail  to  receive 
from  the  college  such  instruction  as  is  justly  his  due. 

Another  great  fault  of  the  course  hitherto  has  been  the  system 
of  alphabetical  division  of  the  classes.  We  heartily  rejoice  at 
the  partial  reform  in  this  matter  which  has  been  instituted  the 
present  year,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. A  more  absurd  plan  than  the  old  one  could  hardly  be 
devised.  The  members  of  every  freshman  class  differ  greatly  in 
proficiency,  and  perhaps  more  in  capacity.  A  condderable  num- 
ber come  from  the  first  academies  and  seminaries  in  the  land, 
where  they  have  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  most  thoroi^h 
teachers.  Others  have  bad  hardly  any  advantages  and  are  so 
poorly  qualified   that  heavy  conditions  alone  save   them   from 
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rejection.  Between  these  two  extremeB  are  men  with  every 
variety  of  preparation.  All  such  differences,  however,  the 
old  system  entirely  overlooked.  The  members  of  the  class 
were  separated  into  four  divisions  merely  by  reference  to  the  initial 
letter  of  the  name.  Best  and  poorest  were  thus  brought  side  by 
side,  and  so  continued  during  the  whole  four  years.  The  smartest 
and  the  dullest  were  asagned  the  same  lessons,  and  subjected  to 
the  same  requirements.  Under  such  a  system  both  parties  suf- 
fered— it  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  most.  The  poor  scholars 
were  often  taxed  beyond  their  ability,  by  lessons  which  were 
comparatively  easy  to  their  more  brilliant  classmates.  Thus 
some  were  discouraged  by  the  severity  of  demands,  the  ease  of 
which  allowed  others  to  grow  careless  and  remiss. 

A  great  step,  however,  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction. 
After  one  term's  trial  has  shown  the  capacity  and  qualifications 
of  each  man,  the  divisions  are  thereafter  made  on  the  ground  of 
scholarship.  By  this  means  all  the  members  of  each  division 
will  stand  on  a  certain  average  plane  of  scholarship,  and  the  same 
demands  can  fairly  be  made  of  all.  The  different  divisions  can 
pursue  different  courses  of  study,  and  the  method  of  instruction  can 
be  varied  accordii^  to  the  requirements  of  each.  Another  great 
advant^e  of  this  method  is,  that  it  rouses  the  indolent  and  excites 
to  effort  those  who  are  merely  careless.  Those  who  can  be 
good  scholars  will  not  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  same  division 
with  the  most  stupid.  The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved 
the  benefits  of  such  a  system  at  West  Point ;  the  brief  and  im- 
perfect trial  which  it  has  received  here  has  shown  that  equal 
benefits  may  be  expected  from  its  application  to  this  college. 

Wc  have  thus  pointed  out  some  reasons  why  we  are  not  better 
students.  They  are  briefly  these — the  lai^e  size  of  the  divisions, 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the  system  of  alphabet- 
ical division  of  the  classes.  So  long  as  these  remain,  any  re- 
form in  the  character  of  our  studies  will  be  of  little  avail. 
Until  these  faults  arc  removed  let  not  the  public  blame  too 
severely  the  students,  if  they  fail  to  equal  its  expectations. 
But  let  us  hope  that  a  better  day  is  soon  to  dawn  upon  Yale 
College,  when  her  instructors  and  her  students  will  alike  be 
worthy  of  her  history  and  her  fame. 
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SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

"^OTHING  succeeds  like  success,  and  a  Magazine  which,  if  it 
be  not  *'the  best,"  is  unquestionably  the  most  successful, 
as  well  as  "  the  oldest  college  periodical  in  America,"  can  cer- 
tainly alFord  to  have  pointed  out  to  it  certain  circumstances  which 
must  ever  tend  to  impede  its  progress.  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  understood  that  we  have  no  reform  to  advocate,  no  change  to 
advise,  in  the  existing  method  of  conducting  the  Lit.  A  system 
which  has  caused  Che  present  to  outlive  all  other  college  period- 
icals, which  has  brought  it  through  thirty-three  years,  and  exhi- 
bits it  now,  in  its  thirty-fourth,  as  vigorous  and  full  of  life  as  the 
youngest  of  its  cotemporaries,  we  firmly  believe  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  human  Ingenuity  can  devise.  The  presumption,  as  the 
logicians  say,  is  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor  ;  and  presumptuous 
indeed  would  that  man  be  who  should  soberly  propose  to  super- 
sede it  by  some  plan  of  his  own  invention. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  editors  are  too  few  or  too  many  in 
number ;  that  their  term  of  office  is  too  short  or  too  long ;  that 
instead  of  being  chosen  from  a  single  class,  they  should  be  chosen 
from  two,  or  from  three,  or  from  four  classes ;  that  they  should  be 
appointed  by  their  predecessors  in  office  rather  than  be  elected  by 
their  class ;  that  publishers  as  well  as  editors  should  be  chosen  i 
that  the  Magazine  should  be  a  fortnightly  or  a  quarterly  instead 
of  a  monthly,  and  so  on.  We  may  be  willing  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  some  good  in  each  and  all  of  these  suggestions,  con- 
tradictory as  many  of  them  are,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
enough  can  he  said  in  fevor  of  any  one  of  them  to  prove  the 
desirability  of  its  adoption ;  and  that  none  of  them  may  ever  be 
adopted  we  sincerely  trust.  Without  putting  too  implicit  a  con- 
fidence in  the  theory  that  whatever  is  is  right,  or  being  too  deeply 
impressed  with  a  veneration  for  things  customary  and  traditional, 
we  are  convinced  that  any  change  in  the  present  order  of  things 
would  be  the  reverse  of  advantageous.  And  having  thus  set  at 
rest  the  minds  of  our  conservative  friends  by  these  negative 
assertions,  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  necessary  imperfections  va 
the  system  we  stoutly  uphold. 
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There  is  an  irresitibte  tendency  in  college  to  choose  prize-men 
for  editors, — usually  those  who  have  taken  the  highest  prizes,  for 
debate  or  composition.  Supposing  it  were  a  fact  that  these  prize- 
takers  possess  all  the  best  literaiy  ability  of  college,  it  by  no 
meajis  follows  that  the  best  editors  arc  included  in  their  number. 
Editorial  ability  is  a  thing  quite  distinct  from  purely  literary 
ability,  and  may  exist  indq>cndently  of  it,  as  we  endeavored  to 
show  in  a  previous  number  of  the  M^azine.  Yet  it  is  safe  to 
presume  that  the  average  undergraduate  will  per^stently  disregard 
this  fact  till  the  end  of  time,  and  will  always  prefer  as  editors  the 
ones  whom,  for  their  prizes  or  whatever  reason,  he  takes  to  be 
the  "  best  literary  men  "  of  the  class.  But  even  supposing  it 
were  true  that  these  best  literary  men  are  sure  to  turn  out  the 
best  editors,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  they  should  always 
be  chosen  as  such.  The  editors  of  the  Magazine  are  its  pub- 
lishers as  well  i  and  tact  in  publishing  is  very  far  from  coinciding 
with  literary  ulent  or  journalistic  skill.  Without  quite  freeing 
with  those  who  assert  that  college  life  suppresses  and  destroys  all 
the  executive  ability  a  man  may  by  nature  be  possessed  of,  we 
must  yet  admit  that  the  business  Acuity,  "the  art  of  putting  things 
through,"  is  by  no  means  common  arooi^  us :  as  witness  the  in- 
efficiency— we  may  almost  add  the  dowiuight  Imbecili^ — of  most 
of  our  collie  committees.  Now  this  gift,  rare  enough  at  the  best, 
is  least  likely  to  be  possessed  by  high  prize-men  and  big  literary 
men,  of  all  others  {  yet  it  is  a  thing  imperatively  demanded  for 
the  successful  management  of  a  Magazine.  We  see  then  that 
so  long  as  of  the  three  qualifications — editorial  ability,  business 
ability,  literary  ability — which  should  recommend  a  man  for  the 
position  of  Lit.  editor,  the  latter  only  is  considered  by  those  who 
elect  him,  tt  will  be  at  all  times  possible  if  not  likely  that  the 
most  suitable  men  will  &il  to  be  chosen. 

Another  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  men  who  are  chosen, 
whether  the  most  suitable  or  not,  very  rarely  "  do  their  best," 
They  are  apt  to  consider  their  office  as  an  end  when  they  should 
consider  it  a  means,  and  vice  versa.  Most  editors  do  their  hard- 
est work  ^^/ir  the  Lit."  before  they  are  elected  rather  than 
afterwards.  They  enter  prize  debate  and  write  prize  composi- 
tions and  strain  every  nerve  for  the  making  of  a  literary  reputa- 
tion  sufficient   to   secure   their   election ;    but   when  they   are 
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actually  chosen,  ma  fti !  their  work  is  accomplished ;  they  will 
go  down  to  posterity  in  that  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  the 
famous  scroll  whereon  are  emblazoned  the  names  of  those 
geniuses  who  have  edited  "the  oldest  college  periodical;**  and 
they  are  content :  fame's  summit  has  been  reached,  and  they  can 
climb  no  higher.  The  idea  of  making  something  out  of  the 
Lit.,  of  infusing  into  it  a  life  and  character  of  its  own,  of  striv- 
ing to  win  for  it  a  more  than  local  reputation,  seems  never  to 
occur  to  them.  That  the  *'  honor  "  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
**  office,"  really  depends  upon  the  conscientiousness  and  skill 
with  which  its  duties  are  performed,  is  a  fixx  unknown  to  thnr 
philosophy.  The  glory,  in  their  view,  came  with  the  &ct  of 
election  \  the  duties  are  an  unpleasant  incident  connected  there- 
with, which  must  be  shirked  whenever  possible.  Thus,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  what  should  be  a  means  made  an  end,  by  those 
who  on  the  other  hand  and  in  another  sense,  make  a  means  of 
what  should  be  an  end  in  itself,  by  accounting  their  editorial 
office  simply  a  stepping  stone  whereupon  they  may  possibly 
mount  to  a  senior  society.  The  question  of  success  or  failure 
does  hot  alter  the  principle  of  the  thing,  as  many  profess  to 
imagine  j  for  a  neutral  who  originally  secured  the  office  of  editor 
only  that  it  might  better  his  chances  of  a  society  election,  is  not 
apt  to  work  any  harder  than  another  who,  influenced  by  the  same 
motives,  happened  to  be  more  fortunate. 

Supposing,  however,  that  these  drawbacks  did  not  exist, — 
supposing  that  the  most  suitable  men  were  chosen,  and  that  these 
performed  all  their  official  duties  conscientiously  and  well, — the 
LiT.'s  troubles  would  be  by  no  means  ended.  All  the  editors 
are  supposably  equal  in  ability,  and  some  of  them  are  not  infre- 
quently rivals  in  the  various  prize  contests  of  college,  so  that 
none  would  submit  to  have  the  "  policy  "  of  the  Magazine  dic- 
tated to  them  by  any  one  man.  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no 
strong  "  character  "  to  the  Lit.,  for  this  implies  a  single  manag- 
ing editor,  whose  word  is  in  all  things  law.  To  expect  any 
pronounced  and  consistent  *' policy"  in  a  periodical  whose  course 
depends  upon  the  opinions — often  varying  and  ill-dctined — of  five 
individuals,  who  may  in  turn  exercise  almost  absolute,  power  in 
its  management,  were  of  course  absurd.  In  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  never  be  that  unity  of  purpose,  and  harmony  of  ideas. 
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and  powerful  etprit  it  carps  which  sinks  the  individual  in  the 
work^  which  would  cause  them,  should  superior  executive  ability 
(M-  editorial  tact  become  apparent  in  one  of  thdr  number,  to  place 
themselves  entirely  under  his  direction  and  control,  to  cheerfully 
and  heartily  give  up  individual  judgments  and  preferences  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  glory. 

The  three  leading  points  already  made  doubtless  include  most 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  Lit.'s  pathway,  yet  it  may  he  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  some  of  them  in  a  manner  less  inde- 
finite and  general.  The  short  term  of  the  editorial  office  is,  in 
itself  considered,  undoubtedly  a  drawback,  yet  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  lengthening  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fiact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iirst-issued  numbers  of  each  successive 
board  arc  its  best.  The  short  term,  nevertheless,  prevents  the 
formation  of  those  numberless  little  editorial  habits  and  customs, 
which,  though  individually  of  no  special  importance,  combine  to 
make  up  in  great  measure  the  distinctive  character  ofa  periodical. 
Such  are  an  unswerving  alliance  to  some  particular  system  of 
orth(^;raphy ;  a  uniform  rule  in  the  matter  of  punctuation ;  a 
well-defined  limitation  in  the  use  of  capital  letters  \  an  unvarying 
mode  of  referring  to  itself  or  other  journals ;  a  distinctive  form 
of  expression,  and  a  changeless  peculiarity  in  the  regulation  of 
typographical  matters  generally.  All  these,  and  many  like  them 
which  form  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  r^jularly  conducted 
journals,  arc  things  which  it  were  futile  to  expect  to  gain  in  a 
year  of  rather  desultory  and  conflicting  practice.  Reasonable 
skill  and  accuracy  in  the  correction  of  proof,  and  good  typographic 
taste  and  judgment,  are  likewise  unlikely  to  be  acquired  in  so 
short  a  time,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Again,  the  college  editor  rarely  pays  sufficient  attention  to  those 
two  important  matters — time  and  space ;  he  seldom  studies  the 
philosophy  of  **  making  up  "  a  M^azine.  And  by  this  we  mean 
the  viewing  his  work  as  a  whole  and  considering  the  relations  of 
the  different  parts  to  each  other ;  the  rejecting  of  what  is  in- 
trinsically good,  because  it  is  not  befitting  the  time  or  place ;  the 
printing  of  everything  where  and  when  it  will  be  most  **  avail- 
able." On  the  one  hand,  very  few  voluntary  contributions  are 
at  his  disposal,  and  on  the  other,  those  which  are  personally 
solicited  he  generally  feels  under  obligation  to  print,  whether 
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deemed  suitable  or  not,  lest  their  writers  account  him  ui^ratefiil 
or  malicious.  Thus  it  is  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  resect- 
able **  copy  "  of  any  sort  forbids  the  giving  of  much  attention 
to  the  more  rcEned  details  of  the  "  make  up "  itself.  Then 
there  is  the  art  of  giving  a  '^  taking  "  look  to  articles,  which  is 
too  little  considered.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  short  title  is  of 
course  the  best ;  and  a  very  long  one  is  usually,  in  a  magazine 
article,  an  unpardonable  fault.  In  our  view,  a  title  should  hint  at 
rather  than  fully  explain  the  subject  matter  of  an  article  ;  should 
excite  curiosity  which  reading  alone  can  gratify ;  yet  it  should 
not  seem  far-fetched  or  inappropriate  after  its  significance  is 
understood.  It  is  possible  to  dislike  the  taste  of  the  writer  who 
labels  a  pleasant  sketch  as  if  it  were  a  treatise  on  some  abstract 
science,  without  at  the  same  time  going  into  raptures  over  the 
titular  varies  of  Mr.  John  Ruskin  and  his  imitators. 

As  to  the  business  side  of  a&airs,  in  the  soliciting  of  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements,  and  the  collecting  of  money  for  the 
same,  the  temptation  to  shirk  disagreeable  labor  is  very  great,  and 
the  tendency  to  appropriate  the  general  funds  for  private  uses, 
and  "  account  for  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year,"  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  There  is  apt  to  be  little  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  advertising,  and  of  the  many  indirect  methods  by 
which  a  journal  may  be  "  pushed "  into  notice.  There  is  too 
little  carefulness  in  the  making  out  of  mail-lists,  and  too  little 
promptness  and  regularity  in  despatching  magazines  through  the 
mails,  and  too  little  attention  to  those  many  minor  details  which 
a  publisher  should  have  regard  for.  The  weakest  point  of  the 
Lit.,  as  of  all  other  college  periodicals,  is  its  finances.  While 
it  is  true  to  a  demonstration  that  an  eneigetic  man  of  good  execu- 
tive ability  could  make  from  the  Magazine  an  annual  profit  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  tt  is  just  as  certain  that  an  average  board  of 
editors  will  never  make  any  profit  whatever  :  and  they  may  well 
think  themselves  fortunate  if  their  editorial  glory  does  not  demand 
a  round  number  of  dollars  from  their  individual  pockets. 

It  has  all  along  been  implied,  as  is  now  stated  in  form,  that 
each  board  gains  most  of  its  knowledge  from  its  own  experience 
■imply,  and  profits  little  from  the  advice  of  its  predecessors. 
Such  advice,  except  in  the  unpractical  form  of  glittering  general- 
ities, is  rarely  given :  either  because  experience  has  taught  nothing 
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worth  recommending,  or  because  carelessness  as  to  the  future  of 
a  periodical  whose  past  owes  little  to  them  has  seized  upon  the 
retiring  editors.  We  have  thus  tried  to  indicate  what  seem  to  us 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  hindrances  to  the  LiT.'s  highest  suc- 
cess, and  we  have  done  so  in  no  expectation  that  our  words  will 
have  any  immediate  beneficial  effect.  It  is  chiefly  to  prevent  the 
contingency  of  a  possible  reform, — which  anyone  might  plausibly 
advocate,  by  newly  pointing  out  existing  evils  and  asserting  that 
a  change  in  system  would  remove  them, — that  they  are  now 
offered.  By  anticipating  this  exhibition,  and  arguing  that  these 
rec<^aized  evils  can  only  be  cured  by  a  remedy  likely  to  be  worse 
than  themselves,  we  trust  we  may  have  done  something  toward 
preserving  intact  the  present  arrangements,  which,  as  stated  at 
the  outset,  we  judge  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  remarks  may  have  an 
incidental  value  in  suggesting  to  those  concerned  the  mitigation 
of  necessary  evils ;  and  in  creating  towards  them  a  charitable 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  college  public,  by  causing  the  latter  to 
realize  the  difficulties  which  beset  them  in  their  labors. 

It  seems  to  us  that  under  the  present  order  of  things  the  Lit. 
can  never  die  j  that  it  must  always  be  "  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Yale  College,"  so  long  as  the  college  shall  itself,  in  its 
present  form,  exist.  And  in  saying  our  last  say  concerning  it  we 
can  hardly  refrain  from  adding  a  word  for  the  benefit  of  those 
supposititious  editors  whom  some  indefatigable  index-maker  of 
the  future  may  guide  to  the  inspection  of  these  pages.  That 
word  is  this :  The  Lit.  is  exactly  what  you  make  it.  It  offers 
you  a  chance  for  improvement  and  distinction  beside  which  the 
other  opportunities  of  college  are  as  nothing.  It  gives  you  a 
more  substantial  and  lasting  return  for  honest  work  than  do  all 
the  literary  prizes  of  college  combined.  '  Spite  of  all  its  draw- 
backs, its  years  prove  it  to  be  the  most  successful  of  college 
magazines.     If  you  choose  to  have  it  so,  it  may  be  the  best. 

L.  H.  B. 
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YE  PEDAGOGUE. 


"^JOT  long  ago  a  retiring  editor  took  occasion  to  advocate  in 
these  pages  the  claims  of  a  fourth  profession.  There  is  yet 
another,  which,  as  forming  at  least  the  temporary  vocation  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  students  than  any  other,  is  perhaps  equally 
worthy  of  attention.     I  refer  to  school-teaching. 

It  is  not  a  brilliant  employment.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  in  6ur  leading  collies, — the  Socrates  of  the 
nineteenth  century, — from  the  miss  of  sixteen  who  has  been 
through  fractions  and  is  allowed  to  teach  a  summer  term  in  a 
country  district,  to  the  valedictorian  whose  rocket  sinks  into  the 
gloom  of  a  country  boarding-school,  conscientious  teachers  are 
perhaps  the  hardest  worked,  the  least,  esteemed,  and  the  most 
grudgingly  paid  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  public  may  sometime  learn  that  other  qualifica- 
tions are  required  than  incapacity  for  anything  else.  But  so  long 
as  iive  feet  ten  in  stockings,  a  knowledge  of  square  root,  and  a 
willingness  to  accept  a  day-laborer's  wages,  constitute  the 
essentials,  the  profession  will  be  crowded,  its  estimation  and 
salaries  below  par,  and  its  followers  mainly  those  who  cannot 
achieve  success  elsewhere.  But  with  alt  its  disadvantages,  it 
happens  to  be  almost  the  only  avocation  immediately  remunera- 
tive to  impecunious  coU^e  graduates ;  and  every  senior  class  in- 
cludes many  who  are  depending  upon  a  salary  to  be  thus  derived. 
To  such  I  offer  a  few  thoughts,  suggested  partly  by  a  brief  ex- 
perience, mainly  by  reading  and  reflection,  upon  the  calling  to 
which  I  expect  to  devote  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life. 

The  three  main  requisites  to  success  are  knowledge,  tact  in 
imparting,  and  skill  in  controlling.  The  first  inquiry,  in  consider- 
ing the  choice  of  a  school,  should  be  as  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  required.  Most  of  us  are  acquainted 
with  '*  the  three  R's,"  and  with  the  rudiments  of  the  higher 
branches.  Yet  there  are  probably  fewer  than  one  would  suppose, 
who  are  competent  to  interpret  the  story  of  the  **  arms  and  the 
man,"  or  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  Now  scholars  lose  confi- 
dence in  a  teacher  who  confesses  ignorance  of  fundamental 
principles,   and  they  learn  to  distrust  and  despise  one  who  ii 
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repeatedly  detected  in  error.  I  was  once  advised  by  a  teacher  of 
forty  years'  successful  experience,  always  to  veil  ignorance  upon 
any  point  in  sesquipedalian  phraseology,  lest  I  be  proved  not 
omniscient.  Tlie  principle  is  hardly  tenable,  but  the  underlying 
fact  deserves  notice — that  children  must  feel  their  teachers  to  be 
unerring  guides.  The  young  are  not  slower  than  their  elders  to 
detect  superficiality.  Woe  to  that  teacher's  peace  of  mind,  whose 
pupils  have  found  his  knowledge  little  more  reliable  than  their  own. 

Skill  in  imparting  knowledge  is  a  rare  natural  gift.  It  implies 
clear  insight,  ready  invention,  and  unlimited  patience.  The  first 
and  last  may  be  acquired  ;  the  other  is  the  gift  of  experience  to 
those  naturally  deficient. 

But  profound  erudition,  and  the  faculty  of  imparting  it,  are  not 
enough.  A  rarer  and  more  essential  quality  is  at  the  foundation 
of  success.  Discipline  in  school  is  the  primary  requisite,  and  he 
who  &ils  to  secure  it  will  be  an  unhappy  and  unsatis&ctory 
teacher.  Nor  is  this  as  easy  for  the  school-master  to  attain,  as 
when 

"  Foil  well  the  bar  whiipcr,  circling  ronnd, 
ConTcyed  the  ^mil  tiding*  when  he  frowned." 

I  wonder  how  many  a  harassed  tyro  has  wished  that  his  charge 
had  been  in  Sweet  Auburn,  ere  it  became  a  Deserted  Village. 
But  alas !  we  have  changed  all  that.  Let  me  confess  that  once, 
while  chancing  to  be  in  charge  of  a  certain  school,  fearing  that 
my  dignity  was  not  held  in  sufficient  respect,  I  ventured  to  read 
Goldsmith's  description,  in  the  hope  of  implanting  a  juslcr  idea 
of  the  relation  between  teacher  and  scholars.  Lamentable 
Allure  I  Such  an  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  contrast  between 
that  stern  worthy  and  the  meek  individual  before  them  twinkled 
in  the  eyes  of  my  pupils,  that  I  hastened  to  congratulate  them  on 
being  relieved  from  a  superstitious  ignorance,  which  atone  could 
foster  an  awe  so  foolish. 

No,  things  are  not  as  they  were.  Half  a  century  ago  children 
stood  aside  with  uncovered  heads  when  the  minister  passed,  and 
had  frequent  occasion  to  recognize  in  parental  authority  an  active 
force.  Now  they  criticize  the  parson's  elocution,  and  take  their 
parents  into  partnership.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  Thackeray's 
most  vivid  impression  of  this  country  was  of  the  absence  of  pa- 
rental restraint ;  and  that  Dicken's  first  American  child's  story 
should  caricature  a  reversal  of  this  relation. 
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But  the  keen  eyed  satirist  noted  an  attendant  circumstance, 
which  escaped  the  quick  glance  of  *'  Boz."  He  observed  that 
this  familiar  intercourse  generated  a  companionship  between 
parents  and  children,  unknown  under  the  stricter  discipline  of 
England.  He  judged  that  their  love  increased  as  their  awe 
diminished.  Let  us  not  misunderstand  him.  Insubordination 
and  impudence  are  as  &tal  to  love  as  to  peace.  Make  the  child 
master,  and  his  affection  will  be  but  pity.  So  far  as  children  are 
learning  to  despise  advice  and  reproof,  we  are  degenerating  \  but 
we  are  advancing,  so  far  as  they  enter  with  undiminished  respect 
into  the  relation  of  companionship.  So  with  teachers  and 
scholars.  Lamb  somewhere  remarks  upon  the  impossibility  of 
any  cordial  friendship  between  the  best  of  masters  and  his  pupils. 
But  at  the  present  day  such  intimacies  are  not  uncommon. 

Here,  then,  is  a  &ct  which  the  teacher  must  encounter. 
American  children  are  deficient  in  the  oi^an  of  veneration,  and 
will  not  obey  him  because  of  his  position.  Unless  he  personally 
enforces  a  due  regard  for  his  dignity,  it  will  not  be  paid.  Any 
respect  he  may  command  will  be  paid  the  man — not  the  teacher. 

It  follows,  that  to  secure  the  obedience  of  a  school,  one  should 
first  seek  to  deserve  it.  He  should  carefully  consider  the  mutual 
relations  of  teacher  and  scholars,  and  should  stand  ready  to  fulfill 
his  obligations.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  pupils  should 
feel  the  master  to  be  feithful  to  them.  Any  discipline  into  which 
this  conviction  does  not  enter  will  be  forced  and  unstable. 

Again,  to  control  others  one  must  first  control  himself.  None 
can  respect  an  angry  man,  A  teacher  should  be  cool  and  col- 
lected under  all  circumstances,  and  especially  should  never  punish 
when  excited.  Indeed,  to  so  arrange  one's  daily  duties  as  to  pre- 
clude hurry  and  introduce  prevailing  method,  has  striking  effect 
in  inspiring  confidence.  A  teacher  who  forgets  promises  and  ex- 
ceeds the  usual  periods  of  recitation,  is  sure  to  excite  just  dissatis- 
faction and  distrust. 

But  the  talismanic  word,  even  though  it  recall  David  Copper- 
field's  step-father,  is  firmness.  The  most  favored  teachers  are 
placed  in  circumstances  where  no  quality  will  supply  the  place  of 
this.  He  who  makes  rules  deliberately,  and  maintains  them  in- 
flexibly, can  govern  any  school.  It  is  the  yielding  in  little  points 
that  overthrows  authority,  as  fissures  destroy  an  embankment. 
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The  comparative  fighting  weight  of  teacher  and  scholars  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment.  A  determined  dwarf  can  subdue  giants. 
I  knew  of  a  girlish,  teacher  who  took  a  school  unmanageable  by 
men,  and  began  her  work  by  feruling  an  overgrown  boy,  whose 
band  she  stood  upon  the  platform  to  reach.  She  kept  the  school 
under  perfect  discipline,  and  that  not  because  of  her  sex,  but  be- 
cause of  her  determination.  Let  a  teacher  deliberately  resolve 
to  maintain  obedience  at  any  cost,  and  his  scholars  will  be  quick 
to  divine  and  respect  his  resolution. 

I  can  imagine  no  life  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  an 
incapable  teacher.  Bullied  by  the  lai^e  boys  i  himself  a  bully  to 
the  smaller ;  jeered  to  his  &ce ;  insulted  behind  his  back ;  his 
school  a  bedlam  ;  his  recitations  a  force  ;  his  name  a  by-word  ; 
hired  only  because  cheap  t — he  draws  his  grudgingly  paid  stipend 
in  the  delusion  that  he  is  respectable  because  a  professional  man. 

Such  wert  not  thou,  O  Zeus, — name  fonuitously  bestowed, 
but  applied  in  no  disrespectful  spirit,  and  cherished  among  the 
healthiest  recollections  of  the  past.  Happy  we  who  sat  at  thy 
feet.  Happy  in  sound  and  accurate  instruction ;  happy  in  the 
instillment  of  a  love  for  thorough  scholarship ;  happy  in  the  fel- 
lowship and  example  of  one  who  was  in  every  way  a  man.  We 
were  careless  and  wayward ;  for  less  than  we  ought  did  we  profit 
by  thy  teachings :  but  the  most  indifferent  of  us  foiled  not  to 
catch  some  warmth  from  thy  glowing  countenance,  and  the  most 
earnest  gladly  acknowledge  thy  quickenii^  influence.  If  it  be 
noble  to  give  one's  every  energy  to  his  calling ;  to  wrestle  with 
bodily  infirmity  that  one's  duty  be  faithfully  performed ;  to 
persevere  amidst  perverseness  and  ingratitude  in  conscientious 
attention  to  the  minds  and  characters  of  one's  pupils ; — then  wert 
thou  a  nobleman.  And  if  it  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  wrought  in 
all  committed  to  thy  charge  a  lasting  impression  of  the  dignity  of 
Christian  manhood,  then  has  thy  life's  labor  been  not  unrewarded. 
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ON  THE  FENCE. 

**Forsan  et  hac  eUm  meminisse  jwabit" — ViRGlL. 

Ti  ETURNING  from  an  aiter-supper  walk  the  other  evening,  I 
came  upon  the  college  fence  in  its  best  estate.  It  was  a 
pleasant  evening,  with  a  dry  warmth  such  as  one  rarely  finds  in 
New  Haven  weather }  the  elms,  with  their  bewitching  curves, 
were  crowned  with  one  mass  of  greenery ;  while  through  their 
shadows  shone  here  and  there  from  out  of  college  windows  the 
gUmmer  of  lamps — reminding  one  that  the  "  literary  exercises  " 
had  their  devotees,  even  on  such  an  evening  as  this.  On  the 
fence  were  groups  of  students ;  and  just  in  front  of  one  of  these 
congregations  a  couple  of  little  brown-skinned  vagabonds  were 
singing  **  with  the  spirit "  to  the  tinkle  of  a  harp  and  the  squeal 
of  a  violin,  in  expectation  of  a  plenteous  harvest  of  pennies. 

I  stopped  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  clear  of  the  magnetism 
which  always  hovers  about  a  crowd,  and  wondered  to  myself  how 
one  could  describe  the  fence.  To  say  that  it  was  so  many  lengths 
long,  so  many  raits  high,  or  stood  in  such  and  such  a  place,  would 
be  very  much  like  describing  the  college  chambers  by  giving  their 
length,  breadth  and  height,  the  number  of  bed-rooms  each  con- 
tained, together  with  the  closets,  shelves,  etc.,  but  omitting  all 
mention  of  the  traditions  and  quaint  memorials  with  which  each 
room  is  full ;  the  goodly  fellowships,  the  honest,  life-long  friend- 
ships, which  dwell  therein;  the  wit  and  wisdom,  the  songs  and 
stories,  which  hover  about  these  contracted  dwelling  places ; — in 
short,  by  mentioning  the  mortar  and  brick,  but  leaving  out  the  mind 
and  human  nature.  Disregarding,  then,  the  mere  physical  data  and 
looking  simply  at  that  part  of  college  life  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  fence,  I  thought  I  had  happened  upon  a  phase 
of  human  experience  such  as  could  be  found  nowhere  outside  of 
college,  and  one  well  worthy  of  examination. 

The  fence  is  a  regular  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  Al- 
though it  really  ranks  among  the  higher  studies — not  being 
taken  up  until  the  second  year — ^yet  it  has  a  ceruin  influence 
upon  a  man  from  the  time  he  first  comes  here.  I  dare  say  no 
sub-freshman  ever  came  to  Yale  without  asking  some  question 
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of  a  man  on  the  fence ; — and  indeed  it  seems  quite  natural  that  this 
should  be  so,  for,  as  he  beholds  the  rows  of  men  sitting  thereon, 
he  at  once  imagines  that  these  are  reliable  persons  whom  the  Fac- 
ulty have  placed  in  this  prominent  position  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  directions  and  information  as  strangers  may  wish  to 
get.  He  regards  it  at  this  time  with  great  complacency  and  not 
a  little  condescension.  The  member  of  the  **  incoming  class," 
however,  Ands  his  position  changed  when  he  at  last  gets  his  white 
paper  and  becomes  de  facto  a  member  of  college.  Suddenly  he 
discovers  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  fence' is  unfavorable  to  his 
health.  As  he  finds  it  necessary  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  it, 
its  value  increases.  It  becomes  a  divinity  to  him  ;  and  from  the 
safe  retreat  of  Hoadley's  he  worships  it  in  devout  admiration. 
The  passion  grows.  He  gets  to  giving  quite  as  much  thought  to 
that  coming  white  day  when  he  can  sit  on  the  fence  with  im- 
punity, as  to  his  rank  as  a  scholar — while  it  is  probable  that  his 
chances  of  ever  si  ting  thereon  would  be  materially  increased,  if 
he  thought  less  about  it  and  more  about  his  studies.  Mayhap, 
if  bold  enough,  he  watches  for  a  rainy  night,  when  passers-by 
are  few  and  upper-class  men  are  elsewhere,  and  at  the  witching 
hour  of  twelve  seats  himself  in  the  long  coveted  position — a  sec- 
ond £neas,  in  the  Elysian  plains  without  any  pater  Anchises. 

Sophomore  year  is  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  this  unique  chapter 
of  delights  ;  and  perhaps  at  this  time  there  is  the  most  persistent 
sitting  on  the  fence,  just  for  the  sake  of  sitting  there,  of  any 
time  during  the  college  course.  It  possesses  all  the  delights  of 
newness  and  superiority.  The  privilege  of  perching  one's  self  on 
the  topmost  rail  has  all  the  fascination  for  new-fledged  sopho- 
mores that  swinging  on  the  front  gate  has  for  children  of  a  smaller 
growth.  This  feeling,  however,  wears  away.  And  yet,  during 
the  entire  second  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fence  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  college  men.  Wherever  the  egg 
of  class  mischief  may  be  laid,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  hatched 
somewhere  near  the  fence.  The  society  songs  are  sung  there ; 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  college  politics  comes  in  for  spice 
withal,  and  this,  should  chance  permit,  may  be  "  arranged  "  at 
the  fence.  Beside  :  the  ineffable  glory  of  watching  the  envious 
freshmen  is  no  mean  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  the  fence  during 
sophomoreyear. 
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Junior  year  inducts  a  man  into  something  morc^than  this  vulgar 
pleasure.  The  third  year,  notwithstanding  its  politics  and  its 
various  displays  of  swallow-tails,  is  a  kind  of  an  Indian  Summer 
epoch.  And  the  fence  is  no  exception.  It  is  no  longer  a  new 
thing,  and  a  year's  experience  has  taken  away  much  of  the  fancied 
notion  of  superiority.  The  roystering  song  which  chronicled 
the  transition  from  freshmen  to  sophomores  now  gives  way  to 
madrigals  and  mission-school  hymns.  The  taste,  too,  has  become 
somewhat  more  critical.  No  longer  does  a  nudge  or  a  whispered 
(as  though  it  were  a  second  Augustan  age) 


mark  the  passing  by  of  every  woman.  In  short,  juniors, 
"  though  not  clean  past  their  youth,  have  yet  some  smack  of  age 
in  them,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time."  The  change  in 
location  shows  this.  In  sophomore  year  the  fellows  look  toward 
the  sun-rising ;  in  junior  year  they  face  to  the  southward.  It  is 
a  tropical  period. 

Senior  year,  it  appears  to  me,  must  open  **  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  The  seniors  have  taken  their  last  hitch  on  the 
fence.  The  jollity  of  sophomores,  the  self-satisfied  pleasantness 
of  juniors,  is  now  succeeded  by  a  touch  of  sentiment.  The  future, 
which  rarely  troubles  the  average  college  man,  demands  some 
consideration ;  and  that  is  always  a  sobering  thing  to  do.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  change  which  is  inevitable  is  the  more  thought- 
breeding.  To  kick  a  chair  out  of  doors,  however  rickety  and 
deceitful  it  may  be,  is  not  a  pleasant  undertaking  for  the  sensitive 


Buj  with  gold  the  ol 

And  more  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  leaving  college. 
There  is  not  one  of  us,  probably,  even  among  those  who  have 
been  here  the  briefest  time,  but  has  at  one  time  or  another 
cursed  Yale  collie  and  everything  connected  with  it ;  and  yet 
to  leave  this  old  mother  after  a  four  years'  attachment  to  her 
apron-strings  is  no  pleasant  matter  for  the  coldest  and  most  sel- 
fish among  us.  This  approaching  separation  is  the  ghost  that 
haunts  the  senior  section  of  the  fence.     The  excitement  of  pitch- 
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ing  pennies,  of  spinning  tops,  of  playing  at  leap-frog,  cannot 
exorcise  the  grtra  fellow  from  his  perch.  The  *'  silver  sand  of 
hope  "  has  uncoiled  to  the  very  end,  so  far  as  college  is  con- 
cerned ;  to-morrow  the  good-bys  must  be  said,  and  this  day's  end 
brings  us  to-morrow.  At  such  a  time  the  fence  must  seem  like  an 
old  familiar  friend,  always  the  same  to  us,  whatever  our  mood  may 
be.  And  so,  involuntarily,  we  come  to  it  more  softly,  we  are 
lower-voiced  and  more  confidential  in  our  chats  about  it,  and  we 
leave  it  more  reverently  than  at  any  previous  stage  of  college  life. 

Again :  If  you  ever  noticed  it,  there  is  a  certain  fence  aristoc- 
racy in  every  class.  One  can  tell  the  creme  de  la  crime  of  this 
aristocracy  by  the  assured  way  in  which  they  seat  themselves 
thereon.  They  feel  themselves  masters  of  the  situation.  Less 
constant  habituSt  look  up. to  such  persons  with  a  great  deal  of 
reverence.  They  rarely  have  as  much  assurance  in  the  recita- 
tion-room—but that  is  because  they  lack  their  inspiration.  Could 
they  but  recite  on  the  fence,  a  lizzie  would  be  improbable  and  a 
flunk  impossible.  They  are  pleasant  fellows,  always :  no  crab- 
bedness  can  long  hold  sway  over  such  a  kingdom  ; — and  they  are 
fellows  of  some  ulem,  else  they  would  as  surely  be  dethroned. 
They  arc  often  lazy,  and  quite  frequently  subject  to  tU-health, 
especially  on  Monday  and  Thursday  mornings.  They  are  never 
close  communion :  give  them  only  comfortable  room,  and  you 
may  take  all  the  rest.  Altogether,  the  fence  frequenters  are  a 
very  desirable  element  in  college :  hearty  good  boys,  generous 
to  a  fault,  honest,  full  of  pluck,  and  ready  to  help  you  kill  time 
any  day  in  the  week. 

I  suppose  the  fence  and  its  associations  will  be  remembered  a 
great  while  longer  than  the  equation  of  the  parabola.  The  lat- 
ter may  have  done  us  more  good^but  what  seems  to  be  of  little 
good  is  usually  the  most  pleasant.  We  all  like  to  be  pleased, 
and  we  remember  what  pleases  us. 

Some  day,  after  we  have  gone  away  from  here,  and  only  the 
big  book,  in  which  we  promised  not  to  swear  or  play  cards,  keeps 
our  names  in  remembrance,— a  musty  immortality, at  best! — a 
few  of  us,  now  and  then,  will  stray  back,  to  look  at  the  place 
where  we  were  boys  together.  Gray-headed,  and  beaten,  perhaps, 
in  all  that  we  had  once  hoped  for,  we  shall  be  ;  but  the  fence 
will  not  stand  upon  that.     It  is  a  constant  friend.     And  there, 
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upon  it,   some  summer's   afternooD,  while  the  butterflies  go  by, 

"  Plif  ing  in  thdc  Snadxy  dren," 

and  the  elms  droop  above  us  as  of  yore,  we  shall  live  over  the 
past.  The  fence  will  be  the  m^^dan,  and  we  shall  see  ^ain 
the  old  feces,  and  shall  hear  the  old  names,  thoi^h  they 


MURMURINGS. 

Whjr  do  re  munDiir,  ob  trcet. 
And  ligh  with  joui  booglu  t 

Whit  tile  telli  the  waadering  breeze. 
Such  iidneB  to  roue  ? 

Why  doM  thou  munnur,  oh  ta. 
And  moan  irith  thj  nva  I 

What  ■orrow  c'sr  aimecb  nigli  thee, 
Or  hiuntech  thj  carci  t 

Why  ion  thoB  muTinur,  m;  beut, 


Well  mayeat  tbon  mnrmui,  my  heart, 

Thou  Ka,  and  ye  treet. 
For  lighing  a  erer  yoor  part. 

And  Death  yont  nln«e. 
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t  i  'VXTHAT  shall  we  eat,  an<f  what  shall  we  drink,"  are  questions 
which  concern  collie  students  perhaps  as  deeply  as  the 
rest  of  mankind.  However  large  their  consumption  of  mental 
pabulum,  and  however  copious  their  draughts  at  the  wells  of  knowl- 
edge, they  differ  not  from  other  men  in  requiring  some  more  sub- 
stantial supplies.  It  is  of  an  institution  founded  to  meet  these 
demands  that  we  propose  to  write.  The  college  club  is  eminently 
an  organization  sui  generis.  Composed  of  a  number  of  class- 
mates, who  board  entirely  by  themselves,  free  from  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  New  Haven  landlady,  it  furnishes,  wc  sometimes  think, 
the  most  favorable  opportunity  to  be  obtained  for  the  observation 
of  student  character.  And  we  hold  that  no  man  can  consider 
his  college  experience  complete,  who  has  not  been  at  one  time  or 
another  in  his  course  a  member  of  one  of  these  institutions. 

The  average  daily  life  of  a  club  furnishes  much  to  interest  a 
careful  observer.  If  such  is  not  your  regular  habit,  gentle  reader, 
we  advise  you  to  go  to  breakfast  some  morning  early  enough  to 
watch  the  dilicrent  members,  as  they  come  to  partake  of  the  ma- 
tutinal meal.  First  enters  the  punctual  man  with  lesson  prepared 
the  night  before,  ready  to  give  his  undistracted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  table.  Soon  after  strolls  in  another,  whose  acquain- 
tance with  the  lesson  is  so  limited  that  his  time  during  the  meal 
is  divided  between  plate  and  book.  As  time  passes  on,  you  will 
notice  that  the  salutations  of  the  new-comers  to  their  comrades 
grow  briefer  and  more  concise,  and  that  the  conversation,  which 
may  at  first  have  been  quite  animated,  gradually  dies  away  until 
it  hardly  extends  beyond  requests  for  the  various  services  of  the 
tabic.  At  length,  when  the  din  of  knife  and  fork  is  at  its  height, 
and  the  bell  is  just  commencing  to  ring  out  its  notes,  in  bursts 
the  man  who  has  "  slept  over,"  and  has  just  time  enough  for  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  swallow  or  two  of  food.  And  as  the  manner 
of  their  coming  is  peculiar,  so  will  their  manner  of  answering 
the  prayer-bell  attract  attention.  As  soon  as  the  first  warning 
notes  arc  heard,  you  will  see  one  or  two  picking  up  hat  and  books, 
and  preparing  to  answer  its  summons.    To  the  majority,  however. 
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the  first  bell  is  but  a  signal  for  renewed  devotion  to  the  work  be- 
fore them.  Even  when  the  second  bell  is  heard,  a  few  valiant 
spirits  retain  their  seats,  whom  long  experience  has  taught  the 
exact  number  of  seconds  required  for  the  passage  from  club^room 
to  chapel.  At  length,  however,  the  very  last  rushes  from  the 
table,  and  the  room,  a  few  minutes  before  full  of  noise  and  cod* 
fusion,  relapses  into  profound  quiet.  Such  is  breakfast  at  a  large 
club.  Each  meal  has  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  but  we 
will  only  allude  to  the  different  phases  which  conversation  takes 
at  each.  Breakfast,  as  preceding  recitation,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  questions  as  to  the  lesson,  the  different  degrees  of  prepara- 
tion upon  it,  and  the  chances  of  being  up.  Dinner  and  tea  each 
follow  a  recitation,  and  the  talk  naturally  turns  upon  its  results. 
"  Rushes,"  *'  fizzles,"  *'  flunks,"  '*  good  luck,"  "  bad  luck,"  are 
expressions  which  you  will  hear  on  every  side. 

So  passes  a  day  in  the  club  when  the  college  world  is  at  peace. 
But  would  you  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  institution,  you 
must  be  present  when  the  ordinary  dull  rouno  of  events  has  been 
interrupted.  Perhaps  as  good  an  occasion  as  any  for  this  purpose 
is  the  evening  meal,  immediately  after  a  rush  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  participated.  Each  ready  with  some  taie  of  per- 
sonal daring  and  gallantry,and  all  alike  desirous  to  make  known  their 
part  in  the  *'  victory  "  which  is  invariably  gained,  a  greater  *'  con- 
fusion of  tongues  "  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  condition  of  the  club  after  a  good  game  of  base-ball,  or  a 
successful  boat-race.  Excitement  does  not  now  run  so  high,  but 
even  on  such  an  occasion  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  a  desire  to 
match  twenty  collegians  against  an  equal  number  of  the  ancient 
denizens  of  Babel,  with  entire  confidence  that  the  verdict  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  while  there  is  thus  much  of  interest  in  the  outward  life  of 
the  club,  the  thoughtful  observer  will  prize  the  opponunity  it 
affords  for  the  study  of  character.  The  averse  college  club 
contains  some  specimens  of  the  genus  homo  which  merit  atten- 
tion. Happy  that  club,  if  such  there  be,  which  does  not  contain 
the  bore.  However  unlike  the  outside  world  in  other  respens, 
college  resembles  it  in  being  afflicted  with  this  pest.  The  coU^ 
bore  is  par  excellence  a  traveled  man.  No  tate  of  most  thrilling 
adventure  can  you  tell,  but  be  has  witnessed  or  experienced  its 
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paraUel.  Indeed,  you  may  consider  yourself  fortunate,  if  you  are 
even  allowed  to  tell  your  story  uninterrupted  by  his  busy  tongue. 
As  for  any  college  occurrence  in  which  you  were  the  chief  actor 
and  he  a  remote  spectator,  you  may  well  despair  of  ever  having 
an  opportunity  to  give  your  version  of  the  story.  If  in  your 
innocence  you  should  once  be  go  bold  as  to  interrupt  him,  in  order 
to  correct  some  glaring  error  in  his  account,  a  few  sentences  from 
him  by  way  of  reproof  will  convince  you  that  you  really  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  what  you  said  or  did.  Gradually,  if  you  are 
docile,  you  will  come  to  hear  with  the  utmost  composure  the  worst 
misrepresentations  of  your  conduct  and  actions,  rather  than  brave 
his  indignant  censure.  Another  character,  which  you  will  usually 
find,  is  the  college  gossip.  He  is  the  man  who  is  always  the  first 
to  make  known  all  changes  in  the  regular  course  of  events,  who 
keeps  an  accurate  record  of  the  health  and  movements  of  all  our 
instructors,  and  is  the  first  to  announce  the  sickness  or  absence 
from  town  of  any  of  them,  who  can  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
prizes  and  honors  taken  by  every  prominent  man  in  every  class, 
together  with  the  societies  to  which  he  has  belonged,  and  who  in 
short  has  any  amount  of  small  talk  about  almost  anybody  or 
thing  you  may  mention.  Although  sometimes  his  conversation 
is  so  puerile  as  to  become  disagreeable,  you  have  only  to  contrast 
him  with  the  bore  and  you  will  no  longer  complain.  A  club  also 
contains  a  number  of  men  not  so  prominent  for  any  particular 
type  of  character.  There  is,  however,  generally  some  man  who 
is  known  as  the  joker  of  the  club,  whose  time  is  fully  occupied 
in  most  excruciating  attempts  at  wit  and  humor ;  some  man  who 
is  always  behind  the  times,  and  occasionally  breaks  in  with  some 
startling  news  which  every  one  else  had  known  a  week  before  ; 
and  some  man  who  is  less  renowned  for  his  conversational  powers, 
than  for  the  sublime  equanimity  with  which  he  disposes  of  what- 
ever eatables  are  set  before  him. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  to  disparage  clubs  as  nurseries  of 
slang,  rudeness,  and  ill-breeding.  We  will  not  deny  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  criticism.  We  have  sometimes  seen  a  club 
when  delayed  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  usual  hour,  which  a 
passer-by  might  from  the  tumult  have  mistaken  for  a  pack  of 
barbarians.  We  have  known  men  who  elsewhere  pass  for  gen- 
tlemen, whose  conduct  at  the  table  would  go  far  to  disabuse  one 
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of  that  opinion  of  them.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  conver- 
sation is  sometimes  indulged  in,  which  few  would  care  to  repeat 
in  the  home  circle.  But  these  things  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  They  are  the  faults  which  seem  inseparable  from 
even  the  best  of  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
heartiness  and  good-fellowship,  the  absence  of  which  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  the  stiffest  formality,  secured  by  the  most  angular 
and  cross-grained  landlady.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  club  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  social  life,  which  is  so  pleasant  and  valu- 
able a  feature  of  the  course  at  Yale,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
long  live  and  thrive. 


A  WEEK  ON  FOOT. 

I  HAVE  always  bad  a  great  &ncy  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
new  places,  and  in  old  times  used  to  take  great  delight  in 
roaming  over  the  fields  and  hills  around  my  home,  and  imagining 
that  I  was  exploring  a  new  country.  This  same  desire  led  me 
some  time  since  to  undertake,  in  company  with  an  older  friend,  the 
expedition  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  I  can  recommend 
it  as  a  very  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  part  of  the  long  vacation. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  we  did  not  go  to  the 
White  Mountains,  and  were  only  gone  about  a  week,  but  we  did 
go  through  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  New  England,  Berkshire 
county  in  Massachusetts.  We  called  it  a  pedestrian  excursion, 
and  did  enough  walking  to  justify  the  name  ;  but  were  not  so 
particular  about  it  as  not  to  vary  the  programme  by  occasional 
rides.  After  getting  in  good  practice  during  the  summer,  we 
were  at  length  ready,  and, — not  to  be  too  particular  as  to  where 
we  started, — you  may  imagine  us,  one  afternoon  in  September, 
just  setting  out  northwards  from  the  village  of  New  Preston,  up 
in  Litchfield  county.  Our  baggage  was  of  very  modest  dimen- 
sions and  consisted  only  of  sachels,  which  could  be  hung  over  the 
shoulder  or   carried  in  the  hand   as  came  most  convenient.     In 
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addition  I  carried  at  a  walking-stick  a  heavy  umbrella — a  wise 
preventive  measure,  for  with  one  exception  we  had  remarkably 
iine  weather  all  our  trip. 

On  that  afternoon  our  road  carried  us  along  the  side  of  a  stream 
till  we  came  to  a  pretty  lake  of  irregular  shape  called  Waramaug. 
On  one  side  of  it  was  a  high  peak,  known  as  the  Pinnacle,  which 
we  3to{^>ed  (o  ascend  and  from  which  we  had  a  iine  view.  Pas- 
sing the  lake,  we  came  over  rather  a  dull  road  to  the  little  village 
of  Warren,  and  about  two  miles  beyond  it  put  up  for  the  night 
at  the  house  of  a  cheese-maker  named  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  a  "  brick,"  for  he  entertained  us  well  and  in  the  morning 
when  we  asked  for  the  bill  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Gtugotl  iti  ir  allauil, 
Ftn  dtr  Ifurtail  Ht  mm  Giffil." 

Starting  the  next  morning  about  the  time  for  prayers,  we  de- 
scended by  a  long  htll  into  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  town  of  Cornwall,  which  includes  a  variety 
of  sub-Corn  walls,  such  as  Cornwall  Bridge,  Cornwall  Plains, 
North  and  West  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  more.  We  made  a  de- 
tour through  the  town,  getting  a  lunch  and  inspecting  a  smelting 
furnace  on  the  way,  and  then  went  on  up  the  river  to  the  village 
at  its  falls,  a  place  of  great  capabilities,  but  where  the  unfinished 
canal  which  was  to  make  it  a  great  manufacturing  place  only 
shows  what  might  have  been.  Here  we  turned  out  of  the  valley 
to  the  west  into  the  town  of  Salisbury.  This  is  the  icon  town 
of  Connecticut,  and  there  were  abundant  signs  of  it  ^11  around — 
roads  cut  up  by  the  heavy  ore  wagons,  and  charcoal  pits 
without  end.  One  was  at  the  foot  of  a  mounuin,  and  the  \o^s 
were  brought  down  to  it  by  a  long  trough.  "  And  when  a  tree 
'bolts'  from  the  trough,  it  cuts  the  standing  trees  quite  off." 
At  the  end  of  a  good  day's  work  we  found  a  pleasant  resting 
place  in  Lakevillc. 

The  next  day  was  the  great  day  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was 
the  only  unpleasant  one.  We  left  Lakevillc  in  a  dense  fog,  and, 
passing  directly  over  one  of  the  largest  ore-beds  on  the  way,  went 
just  across  the  state  line  to  the  Harlem  road,  on  which  we  were 
conveyed  for  a  dozen  miles  northward  by  a  freight  train.  It  was 
not  quite  so  bad  as  the  train  I  once  rode  on  up  above  Farmington, 
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which  went  so  slowly  some  of  the  way  that  two  of  the  passei^rs 
had  time  to  jump  off,  go  over  into  a  neighboring  orchard,  fill 
their  pockets  with  apples,  and  return  to  the  train  while  it  was 
jogging  on, — -but  it  was  not  a  very  cheerful  way  of  traveling  on 
that  misty  morning.  In  course  of  time,  however,  we  arrived  at 
Copake,  and  turned  to  the  east  i^in.  Just  in  this  corner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  town  of  Mt.  Washington,  a  mountain  town  in- 
deed, containing  no  church,  no  store,  and  scarcely  any  houses. 
Owing  to  the  eccentric  manner  in  which  its  roads  twist  around, 
and  the  mist  which  enveloped  it  thit  day,  my  ideas  in  regard  to 
its  topography  are  of  a  very  shadowy  nature.  It  is  distinguished 
for  two  things,  Mt.  Everett,  and  the  falls  of  Bash  Bisb.  These 
latter  we  first  proceeded  to  visit,  and,  after  going  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  railroad,  we  came  within  sound  of  their  roaring 
and  soon  found  ourselves  at  their  foot.  A  little  bridge  took  us 
across  the  stream  just  below  them,  and,  after  climbing  up  a  steep 
ascent  through  evergreen  woods,  we  came  to  a  rock  jutting  out 
over  the  falls  far  above  them,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  scene. 
Below  us  was  the  water,  madly  leaping  and  tumbling  along ; 
farther  down  we  could  trace  its  course  a  little  way  towards  the 
plain,  and  through  a  break  in  the  hills  we  could  look  far  away  to 
the  west.  On  all  other  sides  were  dark  forests,  and  behind  us 
the  mountains  rose  still  higher.  About  us  were  the  gloomy  clouds 
into  which  we  had  ascended,  and  which  now  indicated  that  rain 
in  earnest  was  not  ia,r  off.  Fearing  this  we  were  compelled  to 
hasten  away,  though  lot^ng  to  explore  the  chasm  further,  and 
after  wandering  through  the  woods  a  while  found  a  guide,  who  led 
us  by  3  path  through  the  fields  to  former  Smith's  hx  up  among  the 
mountains.  Here  we  were  glad  to  find  a  shelter  and  means  of 
drying  our  garments,  and  had  to  amuse  ourselves  during  the 
afternoon  as  best  we  could. 

The  next  morning  was  so  foggy  that  we  saw  there  was  no  use 
in  ascending  the  mountain,  and  had  to  depart  leaving  it  unvisited. 
Six  miles,  through  a  pretty  gap  in  the  mountains  and  over  a  wide 
flat,  brought  us  to  South  Egrcmont,  and  six  more  to  Great  Har- 
rington, where  we  stopped  for  lunch  and  to  see  Mr.  Leavitt's 
famous  great  barn.  After  debating  a  while  between  cars  and 
legs,  we  chose  the  latter  and  walked  on  to  Stockbridge,  passing 
Monument   mountain   on  the  way.       Here  we  were  fortunate 
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enough  to  find  a  most  excellent  place  at  which  to  stay  over  Sunday. 
A  pleasanter  village  than  old  Stockhridge,  and  a  better  lod^ng  place 
than  Mr.  Lincoln's,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Starting  bright 
and  early  Monday  morning,  we  walked  through  Lenox  to  Pitts- 
field,  and  there  spent  the  afternoon,  among  other  things  paying 
our  respects  to  Maplcwood.  Our  time  being  limited,  we  skipped 
the  intervening  towns  and  proceeded  directly  by  cars  and  stage  to 
Williamstown,  where  we  so  iar  d^enerated  as  to  put  up  at  a 
hotel. 

At  break&st  the  next  morning,  we  had  the  company  of  a  large 
number  of  students, — no  rule  against  boarding  at  hotels  being 
known  here, — and,  after  attending  prayers  in  the  Chapel,  spent 
the  morning  in  looking  around  the  college  and  seeing  the  sights. 
One  of  the  students  urged  me  to  come  to  collie  at  Williams, 
but  his  arguments  were  in  vain.  Leaving  Williamstown  a  little 
before  noon,  we  walked  down  to  North  Adams  over  a  dusty 
road,  and  part  of  the  way  had  a  ride  given  us,  the  only  time  it 
happened  during  our  trip.  At  North  Adams  we  took  the  stage 
to  go  over  Florida  mountain.  It  was  one  of  those  lat^e  wagons 
with  a  top,  but  no  sides,  so  that  the  view  was  uninterrupted,  and 
we  had  it  all  to  ourselves.  Up  the  mountain  we  slowly  wound 
by  a  zigzag  road,  havii^  a  beautiful  prospect  all  the  time  off  to 
west  over  the  valley  of  the  Hoosac  rtver,  and  being  entertained  by 
the  driver  with  stories  of  his  experiences  on  the  route.  Then  we 
crossed  the  level  summit  and  quickly  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Deerfield.  The  view  on  this  side  was  still  finer  than  on 
the  other,  embracing  a  perfect  sea  of  green  hill  tops.  Leaving 
the  stage  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  stopped  to  look  at  the 
great  Hoosac  tunnel,  which  was  at  that  time  silent  and  deserted, 
and  then  in  the  shades  of  evening  walked  on  eight  miles  and 
spent  the  night  at  Charlemont.  The  next  day  we  followed  down 
the  Deerfield  along  a  pleasant  road  lined  with  maples  to  the  quiet 
village  of  East  Charlemont,  and  on  to  the  busy  Shelburne  falls  ; 
then  up  the  hills  and  over  Greenfield  mountain  to  the  Connecti- 
cut. Here  we  turned  to  the  south,  and  about  supper  time  came 
to  our  final  resting  place  in  Northampton,  somewhat  footsore  I 
must  confess,  but  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  result  of  the 
excursion  was,  that  we  had  traveled  two  hundred  miles  and  had 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  week  at  a  cost  of  seven  dollars  apiece. 
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We  notice  that  a  convention  of  American  Philologists  is  an- 
nounced to  meet  at  Poi^hJceepsie,  N.  Y,,  on  Tuesday,  July  27,  to 
continue  in  session  for  several  days.  The  character  and  standii^ 
of  the  signers  of  the  call,  and  the  nature  of  the  questions  proposed 
for  discussion,  promise  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  cause  of  education.  We  shall  be  especially 
interested  in  the  opinions  which  may  be  expressed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing question :  *'  What  position  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language  in  our  colleges  and  other  high  schools  of 
learning  i"  We  are  not  of  course  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that 
any  great  change  will  at  once  result  from  this  meeting,  but  we  hail 
it  as  we  do  every  evidence  of  discussion  of  the  question.  Let 
the  subject  be  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  such  attention  as  it  merits  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  our 
mother  tongue.  But  before  any  change  is  made  in  the  studies, 
there  are  some  feults  which  should  be  remedied.  There  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  indifference  shown  by  our  instructors  to 
the  most  flagrant  errors  in  the  pronunciation,  spelling  and  gram- 
mar of  our  own  language.  That  such  errors  are  made,  is  a  not 
unnatural  result  of  the  defects  of  our  preliminary  education  in 
this  respect ;  but  that  they  go  unnoticed  and  uncorrected  by  the 
teacher,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  collie.  Yet  almost  every  one  will  find 
it  difficult  to  mention  more  than  one  or  two  instructors  who  pay 
any  attention  to  the  subject.  Worse  than  this  is  the  fuct  that 
mistakes,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  are  some- 
times made  in  the  recitation  room  for  which  the  students  are  not 
answerable.  This  is  only  a  natural  result  of  the  looseness  which 
prevails  on  this  subject.  A  man  whose  ^ults  were  unnoticed  by 
his  teachers  while  he  was  in  college,  returns  here  as  tutor  to 
spread  those  faults  among  his  pupils.  And  when  not  himself 
guilty  of  blunders,  he  seldom  feels  confidence  enough  to  reprove 
them  in  his  scholars.  One  thing  which  contributes  greatly  to 
produce  errors  in  the  construction  of  sentences  is  the  practice, 
encouraged  by  many  instructors,  of  literal  translation  of  the  clas- 
sics.    We  can  recall  but  one  teacher  in  our  course  under  whom 
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a  man  was  sure  of  being  corrected  for  a  feilure  to  give  good, 
idiomatic,  English.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  plea  of  transla- 
lating  **  literally  "  will  **  hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  Of  such  a 
state  of  things  students  have  a  right  to  complain.  Let  the  course 
of  study,  if  need  be,  remain  as  it  is,  but  at  least  give  us  teachers  who 
are  conversant  with  our  own  tongue.  Devote  one  or  two  hours 
daily  for  years  to  recitations  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  do  not  grudge 
a  few  minutes  a  week  for  the  correction  of  grammatical  blunders, 
and  the  instillment  of  sound  principles  in  the  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Wooden  Spoon  Exhibition  is  again 
directing  the  attention  of  all  to  the  great  festival  of  the  college 
year.  Some  iacts  not  generally  known  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  institution  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
The  first  Exhibition  of  which  we  lind  any  record  was  given  by 
the  class  of  '48.  For  two  or  three  years  we  judge  that  the  en- 
tertainment was  not  of  a  very  creditable  character,  for  we  find 
that  the  class  of  '52  are  credited  with  having  '^  redeemed  it  from 
the  stigma  which  had  &llen  upon  it,"  by  conducting  their  Exhi- 
bition upon  entirely  different  principles  from  those  which  had 
controlled  their  predecessors.  This  class  personally  invited  the 
presence  of  the  Acuity,  opened  the  performance  for  the  first  time 
to  ladies,  and  excluded  the  personalities  and  improprieties  which 
had  previously  marred  the  exercises.  To  the  men  of  '52,  there- 
fore, belongs  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  first  step  to  give  the 
Exhibition  its  present  high  character. 

For  some  time  the  spoon  was  presented  to  the  man  whose  name 
stood  last  on  the  list  of  appointments  for  Junior  exhibition,  and 
the  chief  control  of  the  affair  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  non- 
appointees.  At  first,  too,  the  exhibition  came  off  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  as  Junior  Exhibition,  and  was  designed  as  a  son  of 
burlesque  on  the  latter.  In  case  the  lowest  appointee  declined 
the  honor,  as  was  at  least  once  the  case,  the  Spoon-man  was  se- 
lected by  the  colloquies  from  among  their  number.  But  grad- 
ually all  these  restrictions  were  removed.  The  spoon  came  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  most  popular  man  without  regard  to  his 
scholarship,  the  title  of  Cochleaureati,  which  once  belonged  to 
sll  non-appointment  men,  was  applied  only  to  the  nine  members 
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of  the  class  who  formed  the  Spoon  Committee,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion itself  toolc  rank  as  a  distinct  institution.  The  members  of 
the  committee,  by  the  way,  constitute  a  secret  society,  and  it  was 
for  some  years  their  custom  to  select  their  successors  annually, 
after  the  manner  of  other  college  societies.  For  some  time  this 
plan '  worked  without  opposition,  the  Cochs  being  considered 
simply  as  members  of  a  society,  and,  as  such,  posses^ng  the  un- 
doubted right  to  choose  their  successors.  This  right  was  ex- 
ercised for  the  last  time  by  the  Cochs  of  '60,  who  appointed  their 
successors  in  the  usual  manner.  The  class  of  '61,  however, 
objected  to  this  system  of  appointment,  and,  after  a  warm  discus- 
sion, decided  to  elect  a  Spoon  Committee  from  the  class.  The 
election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  same  men  as  those  appointed 
by  the  Cochs  of  '60,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
class  was  not  prompted  by  personal  feeling,  but  by  a  conviction 
that  the  class  as  a  body  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
This  claim  has  never  since  been  questioned,  and  the  nine  Cochs 
have  been  annually  chosen  by  the  class.  They  thus  at  the  same 
time  constitute  a  society  of  their  own,  and  a  committee  of  the 
class,  and  their  society  presents  the  anomaly  of  yearly  receiving 
men  in  whose  election  it  had  no  voice. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  one  valedictorian  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee,  L.  T.  Chamberlain  of  '63.  Nor 
has  the  Lit.  frowned  upon  the  Institution.  E.  G.  Holden, 
the  recipient  of  the  spoon  in  '60,  was  an  editor  of  this  Magazine, 
and  three  of  the  Lit,  board  of  '61  were  also  among  the  Coch- 
leaureati.  The  most  recent  instance,  where  the  two  offices  were 
held  by  the  same  man,  is  that  of  M.  C.  D.  Borden  of  '64.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  and  thorough  history  of  this  pop- 
ular institution  will  be  some  time  written ;  in  its  absence  the  few 
facts  we  have  mentioned  may  be  of  some  interest. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  of  recent  changes  in  the  college 
calendar,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  is  the  advance  of  Commence- 
ment to  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  consequent  length- 
ening of  the  summer  vacation.  The  time  was,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  third  term  closed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember, after  having  been  in  session  through  the  three  hottest 
months  of  the  year.     By  successive  advances  the   close  of  the 
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college  year  has  been  brought  forward  to  the  last  Thursday 
in  July,  and  it  is  now  about  time  to  look  for  a  still  fur- 
ther change  in  the  same '  direction.  This  latter  change  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  Harvard  and  Williams,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  colleges,  which  hold  their  Commencements  in  the  latter 
part  of  June.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  old  system  has  so 
long  continued,  with  hardly  a  single  argument  except  tradition  in 
its  favor.  However,  we  of  the  present  day  may  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  change  which  has  already  been  made,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  lament  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  greater  re- 
form, which  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  come.  Now  that  com- 
mon sense  has  once  been  permitted  to  influence  the  decision  of 
college  questions,  the  absurd  plan  of  holding  the  most  important, 
critical,  and  long  continued  examinations  of  the  whole  year 
in  the  heat  of  summer  cannot  long  survive.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Scientific  School  has  already  abolished  this  barbarous 
system,  and  will  hereafter  hold  its  *'  Annual  "  at  the  end  of  the 
second  term.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
plan  in  the  Academical  Department  will  not  be  long  postponed. 

Among  the  various  puzzles  in  the  yellow-covered  work  of  litera- 
ture annually  issued  by  the  faculty ,  the  most  perplexing  to  us  has  been 
the  title  **  Scholars  of  the  House,"  which  stands  above  the  names 
of  those  who  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the  various  scholarships 
offered  by  the  college.  We  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
information  as  to  the  character  of  the  *^  House,"  even  from  the 
supposed  occupants  of  the  edifice.  We  think,  therefore,  that  at 
least  the  dozen  men  whose  names  are  to  appear  in  this  doubtful 
connection  in  the  next  catalogue,  if  not  the  rest  of  our  readers, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  appellation,  which  we  hap- 
pened across  the  other  day  in  an  old  volume  of  the  Lit.  In  the 
year  1733,  Bishop  Berkely,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin and  a  great  friend  of  the  cause  of  education,  established  in 
this  college  the  scholarship  which  is  still  known  by  his  name. 
Among  the  provisions  made  by  the  worthy  Bishop  to  govern  the 
disposal  of  his  bounty  was  one,  that  the  successful  candidates  for 
the  scholarship  should  be  known  as  **  Scholars  of  the  House." 
This  title  he  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  his  own  *'  alma  mater," 
where  it  is  synonymous  with  the  more  common  "  Scholar  "  in  the 
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English  Universities.  "  House  "  in  the  University  of  Dublin  is  a 
term  applied  to  one  of  the  various  halls  or  colleges  which  go  to 
make  up  the  European  universities,  but  the  word  has  here  no  ^- 
nificance.  The  full  title  really  belongs  only  to  those  who  take 
the  Berlcely  scholarship,  but  of  late  years  its  use  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  who  enjoy  the  various  scholarships  since  established. 
It  is  rather  amusing,  by  the  way,  to  compare  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  as  to  the  value  of  his  donation  with  the  real  cost  of  living 
at  the  present  day.  The  following  are  his  words  on  this  point : 
"  Ten  pounds  a  year  would,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  a  young  American  in  college  as  to  diet, 
lodging,  clothes,  books  and  education,"  Acting  upon  this  opinion, 
he  gave  the  corporation  a  piece  of  property,  the  income  of  which 
affords  the  large  sum  of  "about  forty-six  dollars  a  year"  to  each 
incumbent  of  the  Berkely  Scholarship.     *'  Tempora  mutantur." 

To  the  almost  universal  practice  of  bestowing  money  upon 
colleges  for  certain  specific  objects,  instead  of  puttii^  it  into  the 
general  fund,  we  are  most  heartily  opposed.  But  if  there  is  any 
millionaire  who  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  this  institution 
and  bequeath  his  own  name  to  posterity  in  connection  with  his 
gift,  there  is  certainly  a  fine  opening  for  him  to  secure  these 
results  by  endowing  the  Law  Department.  The  lamentable  con- 
dition of  this  Department  has  again  been  brought  to  mind  within 
the  last  week  by  the  statement  that  of  the  graduating  class  of 
117,  47,  or  considerably  more  than  a  third,  intend  to  study  for 
the  bar.  Now,  without  knowing  anything  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  we  venture  the  assertion  that  of  this  large  number  not  a 
half  dozen  will  ever  be  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Yale 
Law  School.  And  of  the  very  few  who  may  study  here,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  will  do  so  because  they  hare  other 
objects  in  view.  This  certainly  is  not  as  it  should  be.  After 
spending  four  years  of  college  life  here,  it  would  seem  but  natural 
that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  take  a  professional  course 
should  choose  this  same  city  for  the  purpose.  And  such  without 
doubt  would  be  the  case,  were  advantages  for  such  study  offered 
here  equal  to  those  which  are  furnished  elsewhere.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  graduates  of  every  class,  a  year  after 
leaving  coll^;e,  members   of  the  various  professional  schools  in 
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Cambridge,  Andover,  Albany,  New  York  anil  other  places. 
Recent  efforts,  however,  promise  to  place  the  Divinity  School  on 
a  par  with  the  best  in  the  countiy,  so  that  we  look  to  see  its 
numbers  yearly  increasing.  But  the  condition  of  the  Law  School 
is  even  worse  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ^o.  The  last 
catalogue  contains  but  17  names.  The  standard  of  admission  is 
very  low ;  the  library  small  and  incomplete ;  the  accommoda- 
tions poor  and  insufficient.  Of  late  years  the  corps  of  instructors 
has  consisted  of  one  professor,  who  devoted  only  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  school.  He  has  recently  been  removed  by  death. 
Yet,  notwlthstandii^  its  present  low  condition,  were  the  requi- 
site funds  to-morrow  put  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  within  ten,  yes  five,  years  the  Law  Department  of 
Yale  would  rival  in  numbers,  reputation  and  influence  the  similar 
schools  connected  with  Harvard  and  Columbia.  If,  then,  there 
is  any  Smith,  Brown  or  Jones,  who  wishes  to  immortalize  his 
name,  let  him  liberally  endow  the  Smith,  Brown,  or  Jones  Law 
School,  to  take  rank  with  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  as  a 
department  of  the  University. 

Can  it  be  that  a  new  era  in  business  maners  is  about  to  dawn 
upon  college  i  Perhaps  we  are  over-confident,  but  it  has  really 
seemed  to  us  lately  as  if  such  might  be  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  had,  for  the  first  time  in  our  recollection  a  finan- 
cial report  from  a  Committee  which  had  the  handling  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  Junior  Exhibition  Committee  of  '70  have 
published  in  the  Courant  a  commendably  full  and  accurate  ex- 
hibit of  their  expenses  and  receipts,  and  for  this  utter  disregard  of 
precedent  deserve  all  praise.  Now  that  the  initial  step  has  once 
been  taken,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing reports  of  their  doings  will  be  adopted  by  all  future  com- 
mittees. Not  to  speak  of  other  manifest  advantages  of  such  a 
system,  not  the  least  would  be  the  increased  readiness  with  which 
money  will  be  contributed,  when  everyone  knows  that  he  will  be 
furnished  with  full  information  of  its  disposal.  But  the  commit- 
tee report  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  not  the  only  encouraging 
sign  of  the  times.  In  the  matter  of  base-ball  we  see  a  gratify- 
ing change  from  previous  seasons.  Last  year  our  neglect  and 
shabby  treatment  of  visitii^  nines  was   so  marked  that  it  elicited 
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rather  uncomplimentary,  though  not  unmerited,  remarks  from 
the  press  on  one  or  two  occa«ons.  The  trouble  arose,  not  from 
any  lack  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  college,  but  from  the  &ct 
that  there  was  nobody  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
It  was  only  ::iiother  exempli lication  of  the  truth  of  the  old  prov- 
erb, *'What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business."  This 
year,  however,  there  seems  to  be  somebody  commissioned  to 
attend  to  the  reception  of  our  visitors,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  expression  of  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  handsome  treatment 
they  have  received  by  the  only  two  clubs  who  have  yet  been  our 
guests.  A  continuance  of  such  treatment  will  gain  us  a  good 
reputation  for  hospitality,  and  increase  the  willingness  of  first 
class  nines  to  come  here  and  play  us.  In  lact,  if  we  once  get  in 
the  way  of  doing  things  in  a  business  manner,  we  shall  be  so 
stroi^ly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  plan  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  old  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference. That  so  desirable  a  result  may  be  ^ned,  the  two  facts 
which  we  have  mentioned  ^ve  ground  to  hope. 

The  games  of  base  ball  between  Yale  and  Harvard  we  tee 
are  to  be  played  at  Sprii^eld  this  year  on  the  3rd  and  5th  of 
July.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  first  step  toward  the 
adoption  of  Springfield  as  the  scene  of  the  annual  regatta,  and 
other  contests  between  the  two  colleges.  This  city  possesses 
for  such  purposes  many  and  great  advantages  over  Worcester. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  central  of  location  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess. Although  not  exactly  equidistant  from  Cambridge  and 
New  Haven,  yet  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  preferable  to  Wor- 
cester. Only  one  road  has  to  be  passed  over  by  either  party, 
while  at  present  Yale  students  are  frequently  delayed  by  the  la<± 
of  speedy  connections  between  the  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts lines,  over  both  of  which  they  have  to  pass.  And  while 
but  a  two  hours'  ride  from  this  city,  Springfield  is  only  three  hours 
disunt  from  Boston,  For  students  it  is,  therefore,  by  far  the 
fairer  and  more  convenient  locality,  while  the  general  public 
would  be  much  better  accommodated  by  the  choice  of  the  Con 
necticut  as  the  course  for  the  race.  And  not  only  is  the  city 
itself  much  more  accessible  to  all  parties,  but  the  scenes  of 
the  contests,   both   on  land  and  water,   are   much  more  ea«ly 
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reached  after  you  have  arrived  at  the  city.  A  mile  at  least  must 
he  traversed  after  leaving  the  Bay  State  House  before  you 
come  to  the  rough  and  uneven  field  upon  which  the  rival  nines 
have  in  past  years  contended,  while  a  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Massasoit  brings  you  to  one  of  the  best  ball  grounds  in  New 
England.  And  who  that  has  plod  the  weary  way  from  the  city 
to  the  lake  at  Worcester  will  not  rejoice  to  learn  that  in-  five 
minutes  after  leaving  the  cars  at  Springfield  he  may  put  himself  in 
a  good  position  to  witness  the  University  race.  Another  strong 
reason  for  changing  the  scene  of  strife  is  the  lact  that  the  Spring- 
field course  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  country.  Several  races  of  the  first  importance  have  been 
already  rowed  over  it,  and  others  are  in  prospect.  This  will  en- 
able a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  time  of  '*  profes- 
sionals "  and  *'  amateurs  "— «  consideration  of  no  small  account. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  no  smoother  course  can  any- 
where be  found  than  that  over  Lake  Quinsigamond  ;  but  consid- 
ering the  &ct  that  the  current  at  Springfield  is  very  slow,  that 
the  course  on  the  Connecticut  will  probably  be  the  scene  of 
many  important  races  in  the  future,  that  much  better  advantages 
for  ball  playing  are  offered,  and  that  the  city  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  central  locality  in  New  England,  there  ought  to  be  no  de- 
lay in  making  Springfield  the  Mecca  of  our  annual  pilgrim^e. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  defect  in  the  course  of  study 
here  pursued  that  so  linle  attention  is  paid  to  the  important  subject 
of  elocution.  A  great  step,  however,  was  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tion last  year  by  the  change  which  was  instituted  in  the  manner  of 
awarding  the  coll^  prizes  for  declamation  tn  the  Sophomore 
class.  Previous  to  that  time  three  prizes  had  been  given  in  each 
division,  the  speakii^  had  been  private,  and  but  little  interest  had 
lieen  felt  in  the  disposal  of  the  prizes.  But  by  offering  three 
prizes,  to  be  contended  for  by  the  dozen  men  who  shall  have  been 
previously  proved  after  thorough  trial  the  best  speakers  in  the 
class,  and  throwing  the  contest  open  to  the  public,  it  is  made  an 
honor  worth  striving  for  to  be  one  of  the  successful  competitors. 
We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  a  very  inappropriate  time  is 
chosen  for  the  contest.  The  advantage  of  this  new  plan  of 
awarding  the  prizes  over   the  old   one  consists   in  the  &ct   that 
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more  significance  and  value  are  given  to  them,  and  that  more 
attention  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  occasion. 
But  to  secure  these  results  in  the  highest  degree,  the  time  of 
spcaldng  should  be  such  that  all  college  may  have  an  opportuni^ 
tQ  be  present,  since  everybody  knows  that  college  prizes  arc 
chiefly  sought  for  the  reputation  which  they  give  a  man  among  his 
fellow-students.  But  by  having  the  speaking  come  oiF,  as  last 
year,  on  the  Tuesday  evening  of  Commencement  week  this  ad- 
vantage is  almost  entirely  lost.  Hardly  a  round  dozen  of  the 
classmates  of  the  speakers,  and  probably  not  fifty  undergraduates 
anyway,  arc  at  that  time  in  the  city.  The  large  majority,  there- 
fore, do  not  hear  the  declamations,  and  only  learn  of  the  award 
of  the  prizes  by  a  brief  paragraph  in  the  papers.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  speaking  will  never  gain  the  position  which  it 
should  occupy  among  the  prize  contests  of  the  year.  All  the 
objections  to  the  present  way  of  conducting  the  matter  would, 
however,  be  obviated  by  the  choice  of  an  earlier  date  in  the  term. 
Were  Presentation  week  not  so  crowded,  some  evening  at  that 
time  would  be  a  good  occasion  ;  but  any  date  before  the  end  of 
the  term  it  seems  to  us  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  time  chosen 
last  July, 

Speaking  of  Presentation  reminds  us  that  we  sometimes  hear 
or  read  r^rets  at  the  increasing  interest  felt  by  students  in  the 
exercises  of  that  week,  as  compared  with  the  diminished  attention 
given  to  Commencement.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  deduce 
from  these  premises  the  conclusion  that  students  now-a-days  arc 
really  less  students  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word  than  the 
graduates  of  a  generation  ago.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  opin- 
ion. To  be  sure,  we  of  the  present  day  do  not  turn  out  of  bed 
at  6  o'clock  winter  mornings  and  then  attend  a  recitation  by  can- 
dle light,  all  on  an  empty  stomach,  thereby  spoiling  our  eyes  and 
bringing  on  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  happily  true  that  the  average  stu- 
dent is  no  longer  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his 
feeble  and  sickly  appearance.  But  for  all  that  there  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  faithful  study  done  in  this  college.  Indeed,  when  the 
matter  is  looked  at  seriously,  everyone  must  see  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Nobody  questions  that  the  standard  of  admission  has 
been  very  much  raised,  that  better  and  more  thorough  instrucrion 
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is  given,  and  that  severer  demands  are  laid  upon  students.  It  is 
still  regarded  as  something  of  an  honor  to  take  the  valedictory, 
and  the  time  has  not  jet  come  when  the  hard  student  loses  the 
respect  of  his  associates.  Such  certainly  could  not  be  the  case, 
if  we  had  really  so  &r  degenerated  as  some  would  have  us  think. 
The  loss  of  interest  in  the  exercises  of  Commencement  week 
admits  of  a  much  simpler  and  more  creditable  explanation.  In 
the  first  pla^c,  so  many  previous  opportunities  arc  now  afforded 
for  students  to  hear  the  best  speakers  in  the  graduating  class, 
that  there  is  no  inducement  to  stay  over  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  a  ten  minutes'  speech  from  each  of  the  dozen 
selected  to  grace  the  occasion.  Then  an  '^  oration  "  is  not  so 
rare,  nor  a  "  poem  "  so  infrequent,  but  that  any  one  may  well  be 
pardoned  who  considers  it  no  terrible  loss  if  he  fails  to  hear  those 
exercises,  as  regularly  delivered  at  the  anniversary  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Moreover  the  oration  is  generally  a  very  labored,  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  rather  dull  performance,  and  the  poem 
is,  or  at  least  should  be,  of  especial  interest  to  graduates.  Be- 
sides, if  anyone  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  these  pro- 
ductions, they  are  always  published  and  will  doubtless  be  much 
better  enjoyed  if  read  in  a  cool  retreat  in  the  country,  than  if  lis- 
tened to  in  the  North  Church  about  noon  of  a  hot  July  day. 

Presentation  week,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  the  character  of 
its  exercises  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  students.  Wooden  Spoon 
Exhibition,  as  being  the  only  public  entertunment  in  the  year 
under  the  auspices  of  undergraduates,  as  well  as  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  custom  it  celebrates,  naturally  engrosses  a  lai^c  share 
of  attention.  Class  Day,  too,  possesses  features  which  particu- 
larly endear  it  to  those  within  college.  What  though  the  orator 
be  not  so  profound  as  the  graduate  of  thirty  years'  standing,  and 
the  poet  not  so  widely  known  in  the  world  at  large  as  the  gentle- 
man invited  to  rhyme  before  the  alumni.  They  arc  still  repre- 
sentatives of  college,  and  from  this  simple  fact  their  performances 
must  always  secure  its  attention  and  consideration.  The  class 
histories,  the  speeches  of  former  members  and  the  other  exercises 
of  Class  Day  can  never  lose  their  interest  for  students,  however 
little  attention  they  may  receive  from  graduates.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  rivalry  between  Commencement  and  Pre- 
sentation weeks.      Each  has  its  peculiar  province.     The  fonncr 
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furnishes  a  needed  opportunity  for  graduates  to  come  back  and 
renew  their  old-time  friendships  and  intimacies  in  the  class  meet- 
ings  and  the  alumni  reunions,  which  are  annually  securing  a 
h^her  place  among  the  exercises  of  the  week.  There  will 
always,  too,  be  interest  for  the  alumni  in  the  performances  of 
the  graduaang  class  on  Commencement  day,  since  very  few  of 
them  have  any  other  opportunity  during  the  year  to  hear  college 
speaking.  But,  as  wc  have  shown, '  the  averse  student  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  remain  here  a  week  after  the  real  dose 
of  the  term  for  the  sake  of  attendance  upon  such  of  these 
exercises  as  are  open  to  the  public,  and  his  absence  argues  no  loss 
of  respect  for  high  scholarship.  His  festival  comes  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  no  one  should  complain  that  its  character  is  such  as, 
by  attaching  his  affections  more  closely  to  the  college,  will  better 
lit  him  to  enjoy  in  after  years  his  return  to  Yale  to  join  in  the 
festival  of  the  alumni. 

A  WEEK  or  two  since  some  Scientifics  put  their  knowledge  of 
surveying  to  practical  use  by  measuring  a  three  mile  course  in 
the  harbor  for  the  use  of  the  crews.  Starting  from  the  draw- 
bridge near  the  boat-house,  the  course  runs  past  the  end  of  Loi^ 
Wharf  out  to  Oyster  Point.  We  arc  informed,  however,  that 
this  course  will  probably  never  be  used  in  any  harbor  contest,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  for  spectators  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
race.  It  strikes  us,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  there  proves  to  be 
somebody  connected  with  college  competent  to  make  water  sur- 
veys, it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  ascertain  the  precise  length  of 
the  r^ular  course  which  will  be  rowed  over  on  the  29Ch  inst. 
Nobody  in  college  seems  to  know  anything  accurately  about  this 
distance.  We  learned  recently  from  a  Lit.  of  1862  that  a  sur- 
vey in  the  summer  of  that  year  made  "  the  distance  from  the 
stake  where  the  commodore's  boat  was  &stened  in  the  last  race, 
to  the  Black  Buoy,  7,143  feet,  making  the  whole  course  1,554 
feet  short  of  three  miles — or  206  feet  more  that  2  2-3  miles. 
Thus,  the  whole  course  lacks  more  than  1  of  a  mile  of  the 
proper  length."  Whether  the  position  of  the  buoy  has  been 
changed  since  that  time,  and  if  so,  how  much,  nobody  can  tell. 
Another  survey  is,  therefore,  very  desirable.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  the  ignorance  of  the  length  of  this  course  has 
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been  one  reason  for  our  defeats  in  the  annual  regatta,  by 
creatitig  a  fidtc  impresuon  as  to  the  speed  of  our  crews.  The 
custom  has  usually  been  to  add  half  a  minute  or  so  to  the  time, 
made  by  a  crew  around  the  buoy,  and  call  the  sum  their  three- 
mile  time.  The  result  has  been  that,  after  congratubting  our- 
selves on  the  dct  that  a  crew  had  rowed  to  the  buoy  and  back  in 
about  seventeen  minutes,  we  have  gone  to  Worcester  and  seen 
the  same  crew  occupy  nineteen  precious  minutes  in  the  voyage 
around  the  stake-boat. 


MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 
Oxr  Ricordy 

Which  comprnet  the  period  iioin  May  10th  to  June  19th,  hu  few 
events  of  ezcidng  interest  to  chronicle.  Ai  in  prenou*  yean,  the  month 
of  June  has  thus  far  becD  chiefly  occu[»ed  in  preparation  for  the  great 
occanons  of  Presentation  week,  and  the  contests  at  Springfield  and  Wor- 
cester. Since  our  last  issue  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  weather,  the  wet 
and  muggy  ekment  rather  predominating,  pardculariy  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  A  brilliant  meteor  illuminated  the  heavens  on  the 
night  of  the  lotb  ult,  and  the  compuiadon  of  its  right  ascension  and 
declination  has  furnished  ambitious  Juniors  ample  opportunity  to  display 
thnr  astronomical  lore.  With  a  keen  sense  of  "  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things"  the  gymnasium  has  been  furnished  with  a  new  boiler,  go  that  all 
who  have  shivered  through  the  winter,  while  patronizing  the  college  baths, 
can  now  be  (timished  with  warm  water  in  as  large  quantity  as  desired. 
The  college  yard  has  also  been  mown  for  the  first  time,  in  a  shockingly 
poor  manner  too.  But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  complain,  for  was  not 
the  opcntion  performed  in  the  most  approved  poetical  fashion,  by  the 
traditional  mower,  whetting  his  traditional  scythe  }  The  quiet  monotony 
of  the  latter  part  of  May  was  interrupted  by  the  advent  of  a  rather  ec- 
centric individual.  Rice  by  name,  who  in  his  parricular  line  of  oratory  is 
no  mean  rival  of  the  Great  American  Traveler.  Mr.  Rice  u  descended 
from  historic  stock,  his  father,  as  he  is  rather  fond  of  telling,  having  "car- 
ried the  first  orders  for  the  Revolutionary  army."  He  vinted  New 
Haven  after  a  somewhat  protracted  tour  of  the  country,  embracing,  ac- 
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cording  to  his  statement,  "  twenty-two  thousand  and  nine  hundred  cities, 
villages  and  school  districts."  He  appears  to  be  a  harmless  mODonuniac 
upon  religious  subjects,  and  delivered  his  harangues  from  an  elevated 
position  upon  the  back  of  a  well-fed  horse  to  enthunastic  audiences  gath- 
ered upon  and  about  the  fence.  Like  the  great  Daniel  he  waa  not  above 
recdving  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  auditors,  but  from  the  brevity  of 
bis  stay  we  judge  that  he  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  student  lib- 
erality.    He  did  not  even  stop  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the 

Theological  Seminary, 

Which  were  duly  celebrated  on  Thursday,  May  20th,  Commencemeat 
in  this  deparCment  comes  thus  early  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  one  term  in  the  year,  tasting  from  September  to  May.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  authoritatively  deny  the  rumor  that  several  membets 
of  the  different  classes  were  dropped  or  conditioned  at  the  annual  exam' 
inadon.  Having  duly  completed  the  course,  the  following  members  of 
the  graduating  class  delivered  addresses  in  the  College  Street  church  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  10th  ult.  to  a  good  rizcd  and  exemplary  audience : 
J.  W.  Beach  of  '64,  H.  B.  Mead  of  '66,  E.  W.  Bacon,  A.  J.  Lyman, 
E.  E.  Rogers  and  W.  B.  Williams.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  the 
rendering  of  two  or  three  "  anthems  "  by  the  college  chcnr.  A  meedng 
of  the  alumni  of  the  Seminary  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
W.  I.  Buddington,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  in  the  evening  closed 
up  the  day  in  a  manner  very  sadafactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  students  generally  in  thi*  anniversary  was  of 
couiM  not  very  great,  although  but  little  more  enthusiasm  wai  displayed 
over  the  campaign  elccdons  of  the  so-called 

'*  Large  "  Sacietiet, 

Which  occurred  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  dtle  we  have  quoted 
although  once  very  expressive,  has  now  become  ludicrously  inappropriate, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  state  that  the  officers  in  Brothers  were  chosen  by 
a  total  vote  of  four,  including  the  chair,  and  In  Linonia  by  not  over 
a  dozen  at  the  outdde.  £ven  the  members  of '71  could  not  be  induced 
to  join  in  the  farce,  chough  then  for  the  first  time  recognized  as  Sopho- 
mores by  the  choice  of  one  of  their  number  as  vice-secretary.  Fearing 
that  these  venerable  organizations  may  not  survive  the  long  vacauon,  and 
not  wishing  their  last  acdons  to  go  unrecorded,  we  insert  the  names  of 
the  successful  candidates  for  the  various  ofBces.  In  Brothers,  PreadaU^ 
C.  E.  Shepard,  '70.  Vice-President,  M.  F.  Tyler,  ^70,  Censor,  E.  G. 
Selden,  '70,  Secretary,  C.  H.  Clark,  '71,  f ice-Secretary,  C.  G.  Bart- 
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letc,  '73.  In  LJnonia,  President,  E,  B.  Thomas,  '70,  Vice-President, 
J.  H.  Cummings,  '70<  Secretary,  C.  D.  Hine,  '71,  Vice-Secretary,  A. 
R,  Meiriain,  '72.     Turning  from  the  dead  past  to  the  living  present,  the 


The  Gats  Societies 

For  the  last  month  claim  our  attention.  First  in  order  come  the  Fresh- 
men Societies  which  will  prosecute  the  "campaign  "  for  victory  in  '73 
under  the  charge  of  the  following  officers  :  Kappa  Sigma  Epsilon,  Pres- 
ident, F.  A.  Fcetcr;  Committee,  W.  H.  Bradley,  F.  T.  Dubois,  R.  W, 
O'Brien,  H.  S.  Payson,  J.  Prendergast,  H.  M.  Sanden,  H.  D.  Sellers, 
R.  F.  Tilney  ;  Delta  Kappa,  President,  G.  A.  Spalding ;  Committee. 
W.  C.  Beecher,  F,  S.  Dennis,  B.  Hoppin,  H.  W,  B.  Howard,  G.  L. 
Hoyt.  J.  W.  Kirkham.  D.  J.  H.  Willcox  ;  Gamma  Nu,  Prendent,  H.  E. 
Benton ;  Committee,  A.  L.  Betes,  ].  H.  Hincks,  D.  S,  Holbrook,  E.  S. 
Lines,  A.  R.  Merriam,  L  B.  Pond,  F,  S,  Smith,  W.  B.  Wheeler.  The 
respective  armies  being  now  fully  officered,  we  may  expect  soon  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  in  earnest  of  the  annual  fight  for  the  supremacy 
among  the  sub-Fresh.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  4th,  the  Sopho- 
more Societies  gave  out  their  elections  to  '72,  Phi  Theta  Psi  taking  30 
men,  and  Delta  Beta  Xi,  31  ;  both  societies  initiating  the  newly  elected 
Friday  evening,  June  1 8th.  Of  the  Junior  Societies,  Psi  Upwlon  gave  out 
29  elections,  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  30,  to  members  of '71,  while  Alpha 
Delta  Phi,  contrary  to  precedent  and  established  custom,  gave  out  10 
elections  to  'yx,  as  well  as  iS  to  '71.  Junior  elections  were  given  out  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  6th,  and  the  initiations  will  take  place  Friday,  the 
25th  insL  The  catalogues  of  these  various  sodcties  have  recdved  a  ftw 
additions  since  our  last  in  the  way  of 

Prixes^ 

Although  the  great  haul  does  not  come  tiU  the  close  of  the  present 
month.  The  examination  for  the  Bristed  scholarship,  alluded  to  in  the 
May  Number,  resulted  in  the  success  of  W,  W.  Perry  of  the  Sophomore 
class,  who  vanquished  his  four  competitors  from  the  Junior  class.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  the  third  successive  time  the  Bristed  has  been  awarded  to 
a  Sophomore,  which  certainly  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  classical 
training  of  the  course.  The  founder  of  the  scholarship,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bristed  of '36,  was  present  at  the  contest,  and  was  heard  to  express  rather 
uncomplimentary  opinions  as  to  the  character  of  the  papers  handed  in. 
His  dissatisfaction  u  supposed  to  have  caused  him  to  rescind  his  reported 
resolution  to  invite  the  whole  body  of  contestants  to  dinner  at  the  New 
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HaTCn  House.  At  all  er«na,  no  account  of  the  dinner  wu  ever  ren- 
dered. The  Berkeley  scholanhip  hat  been  awarded  to  K.  B.  RichvdMHi 
of '69.  Seventeen  Seoion  handed  in  to  Prof.  Northrop  on  Wedseaday, 
May  26th,  Lheir  piece)  ibr  the  Townaenda,  and  on  the  Thurtday  moming 
of  the  next  week  the  names  of  the  uztucceufulcandidateiwere  announced 
ai  fbllowt  J  H.  C.  Banoird.  H.  V.  Fieeman,  Edward  Heaton,  Stoart 
Phelps,  G.  S.  Sedgwick,  £.  P.  Wilder.  Of  the  lubjects  j^ren  out. 
Mean.  Heaton,  Phelpa  and  Wilder  wrote  upon  "  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  hodLt,  m  Advocate)  of  liberty  ";  Bannard  and  Freeroaji,  npon  "  Law 
of  Benerolence  and  Law  of  Trade  Coincident ";  and  Sedgwick,  upon 
"  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford."  Theae  gentlemen  are  now  engaged  in  the 
pleaaant  occupation  of  "  cutting  down  "  their  respective  production)  to 
fifteen  nunutei,  the  extreme  limit  allowed  when  they  contend  for  the  De 
Forest  on  the  z8th  inst.     From  prize*  the  mind  naturally  turns  to 

StuMVy 

Under  wluch  head  we  have  a  few  changes  to  notice  since  the  opening  of  the 
term.  The  Seniors  have  attended  their  last  recitation,  listened  to  tbdx 
last  lecture,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  15  th,  went  in  to  thefint  of  the  final  ez- 
aminadons  for  degrees.  The  Juniots  have  completed  Aiwater's  Logjc 
under  Tutor  Smith,  and  taken  up  in  its  place  Cooke's  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy under  Prof.  Silliman,  The  Greek  recitations  are  omitted  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  on  which  days  lectures  are  given  by  Prof  Packard 
on  Gredan  History.  Pro£  I.oomit  also  {^ves  on  Thursday  mornings 
lectures  on  Optics  to  as  many  as  choose  to  attend  of  the  divtaon  wliich 
would  regularly  recite  to  him  at  that  hour  in  Astronomy.  Once  in  three 
weeb,  therefore,  comes  to  the  members  of  each  division  a  Thursday  on 
which  they  are  required  to  attend  but  one  recitation.  The  Sophomores 
have  exchanged  Terence  for  Horace,  and  are  preparing  for  chnr  prize 
declamations  at  the  end  of  the  term  by  elocutionary  exercises  under  Prof. 
Bailey,  which  take  the  place  of  the  noon  recitationB  in  Prof  Nortlirop't  de- 
partment The  Freshmen  have  completed  Conic  Sections  and  are  now  fin- 
uhing  up  Day's  Algebra  under  Tutor  Richards,  while  the  Herodotus  of 
the  fint  weeks  of  the  term  has  been  replaced  by  Lucian.  Very  little  at- 
tention, however,  was  paid  to  any  of  these  studies  on  the  aftemooa  of 
Wednesday,  the  9th  Inst.,  when  the  first 

Base  Ball 

Game  of  the  Vale  "season  "  was  played  at  Hamilton  Park  with  the  Md- 
tuals  of  New  York.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  date  of  this  game  wu 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  first  game  played  by  our  nine  last  year. 
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wluch  occurred  cm  the  6th  of  June,  that  our  opponenti  in  each  cue  were 
"  the  chunpiona  of  the  country,"  and  that  we  vtit  beaten  in  each  game 
bjr  only  two  runs  in  a  icore  which  wai  teptdown  among  the  teeni.  The 
game  on  the  9th  waa  witneued  by  a  crowd  of  about  1,500  peraoni,  and 
wai  one  of  the  prettiest  conteati  e«r  witneued  in  New  Haven.  The 
game  commenced,  fora  wonder,  predKly  at  the  appointed  hour  2:30  p. 
M,  and  wBi  briikly  played  in  two  houn  and  a  quarter.  Although  de- 
feated, our  nine  made  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  fielding,  and  the  game  waa 
a  moat  auapicions  opening  of  the  leaion.  The  exciting  character  of  the 
game  ^uti£e>  n  in  appending  the  acore : 


MtrrvAL. 

Yale. 

B.  0. 

a.    0 

Hunt,  I.  f.. 

3  3 

McClintock,  '70,  3d  b.. 

Hatiield,  sd  b.. 

Selden,  '70,  2d  b.,     - 

E.  MUb,  latb.. 

Deming,'7i,  1.  f.. 

Devyr,  ».»., 

French,  '7%,  l«  b.,     - 

Swandell,  3d  b.. 

McCutchen,  '70,  a. »., 

C.  Milla,  c,       - 

Hooker,  '69,  p.. 

Eggler.  c.  f., 
Woitera,  p.,       - 

Condict,  '69,  c.  f.. 

-     2  2 

Richards,  '7%,  c,       - 

McMahon,  r.  £, 

18  27 

Lewii,  '70,  r.  f,. 

16   7 

Inmngs,         UL 

id. 

3d.    4d>. 

Sth.     6th.     7th.     8th. 

9th. 

Mutual,       0, 

0. 

7.       +. 

4.        1.      2,        0. 

0,— iB. 

Yale.            1. 

1. 

4.        3. 

*.        3t       0.        0. 

2,— 1 6. 

The  umpire  wa*  John  Kelly  of  the  Empire  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the 
Korera  were,  M.  McCarthy  for  the  Mutual*,  and  A.  W.  Evartt  for  Yale. 
The  Yale  nine  presented  on  this  occauon  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Selden,  '70,  who  filled  the  place  of  Wheeler,  '72,  in  his  absence  from  the 
city,  the  tame  as  wilt  meet  Harvard  on  Hampden  Park,  at  Springfield,  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  jth.  Previous  to  that  time  several  matches  are  ex- 
pected. The  return  game  with  the  Mutuals  will  be  played  at  New  York  on 
Wednesday,  the  23d  inst. — the  faculty  having  granted  the  nine  permission 
to  play  three  games  during  tenn  time  outude  of  New  Haven.  This  con- 
cesrion,  however,  was  only  obtained  on  condiuon  that  but  ten  persons  should 
leave  the  city,the  nine  players  and  the  acorer.  We  regret  to  say  that  all  our 
representations  of  the  great  proprictyof  allowing  the  compiler  of  the  Mem- 
orabilia to  jcnn  the  party  have  proved  unavailing  to  move  the  ftculiy  from 
their  poution.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Williams  nine  will  visit  us  sometime  Pre- 
sentation week,  and  e&brta  are  in  progreu  to  bring  about  meetings  between 
our  club  and  the  ba*e  ball  repretentativet  of  Amherst,  Brown,  and  Wei- 
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)eyan  Univenity.  A  most  provoking  nin  itorm  prevented  the  playing  of 
the  appointed  game  between  the  Vale  and  Cincinnati  uinei  on  Monday, 
the  14th  insi.,  and  previous  engagements  nnfortunately  precluded  the 
choice  of  any  other  day  for  the  contest.  More  Javoring  slues,  howe  ver, 
were  vouchsafed  on  the  following  Wednesday,  when  the  clau  nine  of '71 
donned  their  new  uniforms  for  the  fir^t  time  in  a  game  with  the  Stamfbid 
nine.  The  clubs  were  illy  matched,  and  a  long  and  unincerestiiig  contest 
ended  with  the  very  one-wded  Kore  of  67  to  i6iniavor  of  '72,  the 
only  noticeable  thing  being  the  good-natured  manner  in  which  the  visiting 
club  took  its  overwhelming  defeat.  The  game  was  merely  played  for 
the  sake  of  giving  the  Freshmen  practice  before  their  game  with  Harvud 
'71  at  Springfield  on  the  3d  of  July.  They  also  expect  to  play  the  Brown 
Freshmen  on  Friday,  July  id,  in  this  city.  The  general  interest  lately  eX' 
hilnted  in  ball  matters  has  naturally  somewhat  diminished  the  attention 
paid  in  the  early  part  of  the  term  to 

Boating^ 

Although  this  rival  sport  has  by  no  means  lost  its  hold  upon  the  college 
community.  The  brilliant  prospects  of  May  for  the  harbor  races  have, 
as  usual,  somewhat  decreased  under  the  heat  of  June,  and  no  crews  are 
expected  to  enter  from  the  two  upper  classes.  Considerable  crowds, 
however,  are  daily  attracted  to  the  boat-house  to  watch  the  Freshmen  and 
University  crews  as  they  take  their  semi-daily  pulls.  The  former  crew 
has  been  finally  settled  upon,  and  stands  as  follows :  J,  P.  Studley  (stroke), 
E.  P.  Jenkins,  No.  2,  E.  S.  B.  Swayne,  No.  3,  W.  L.  Gushing,  No.  4, 
E.  H.  Hubbard,  No.  5,  L.  S.  Boomer,  (bow).  Their  performances  arc 
viewed  with  deserved  admiration  by  their  classmates,  and  give  good 
ground  for  hope  that  they  will  "  uphold  the  honor  of  the  class  "  at  Wor- 
cester. They  have  secured  the  services  of "  Hank  "  Ward  as  trainer,  who 
arrived  and  commenced  his  duties  on  the  9th  inst.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  "Josh"  Ward,  the  mosifimoos  member  of  this  aquatic  fam- 
ily, who  on  the  same  day  assumed  charge  of  the  Univerwty.  Since  our 
last  one  change  has  been  made  in  the  composition  of  the  crew,  and  one 
or  two  changes  in  positions  in  the  boat,  all  which  changes  it  is  to  be  hoped 
wilt  turn  out  for  the  best.  We,  therefore,  again  state  the  crew,  which 
we  trust  will  come  in  ahead  of  Harvard  next  month  on  Lake  Qainnga- 
mond:  G.  W.  Drew  (stroke).  W,  A,  Copp,  No  z,  D,  McC.  Bone. 
No.  3,  W.  H.  Lee,  No.  4,  E.  D.  Coonley,  No  5,  R.  Terry  (bow). 
As  Harvard's  best  men  will  be  in  England,  preparing  for  the  Inter- 
national race  at  the  time  of  the  Worcester  regatu,  she  has  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  putting  on  her  crew  Mr.  Fay,  who  is  a  member 
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of  the  Law  School,  and  so  by  the  tegular  rule*  debarred  from  partidpatioii 
in  the  race.  Thi»  request  was  promptly  complied  witi,  and  from  what 
we  can  learn  it  seems  likely  our  crew  will  have  do  mean  antagonists  at  Wor- 
cester. The  paper  boat  sent  here  frxtm  Tcoy,  N.  Y.,  for  trial  is  probably 
the  prettiest  crafrever  Uunchedon  these  waters,  but  is  unfortunately  too 
light  for  the  crew.  Upon  learning  this,  Mr.  Waters,  the  builder,  who 
was  here  the  other  day,  promised  to  send  down  another  boat  better  adapted 
to  the  weight  of  the  crew  about  the  first  of  July.  It  it  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  race  may  be  rowed  in  a  paper  boat.  Before  closing 
our  record  a  Ktde  space  should  be  devoted  to  the 

Town  Shows 

Of  the  month,  which  have  been  few  and  for  the  most  part  ummportant. 
In  the  way  of  minstrelsy  we  have  had  Arlington's,  Pettengill's  and  La- 
Rue's  companies,  each  of  which  performed  to  a  well-filled  halL  Camilla 
Urao  played  her  violin  one  evening  to  a  small  house,  which  was  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  audience*  she  usually  drawi  when  she  appears  in  the  Insti- 
tute course.  On  Monday  morning,  the  14th,  the  chorus  which  had  been 
for  a  month  or  so  preparing  to  join  in  the  Boston  Jubilee,  and  which  in- 
cluded several  students,  gave  a  public  rehearsal  in  Muuc  Hall  to  the  ap- 
parent latistaction  of  a  good  crowd.  But  by  far  the  best  entertainments 
which  we  have  to  notice  were  the  two  nights  of  acting  by  the  stock  com- 
pany of  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York.  Sheridan's  standard  comedy 
of  the  "  Rivals,"  which  still  retains  the  high  place  on  the  stage  awarded  It 
in  the  last  century,  was  presented  on  the  nth,  and  Lester  Wallacb's 
"  Rosedale  "  on  the  1  ath.  The  players  were  all  "  well  up  "  in  their  parts, 
and,  though  the  company  contained  no  "  star,"  it  was  composed  of  thor- 
oughly good  performer*.  Like  all  such  companies  in  New  Haven,  it  was 
greeted  with  appreciative  but  not  large-uzed  audiences.  For  the  future, 
the  most  interesting  announcements  on  the  "  Amusement  Calendar  "  of 
the  Green  Room  are  the  two  Yale  "shows"  on  the  i8th  and  agth.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  everything  promises  two  most  successful  evenings. 
For  the  Promenade  Concert  on  Monday  evening  it  is  enough  to 
aay  that  the  music  will  be  furnished  by  Theo,  Thomas'  full  orchestra, 
which  will  also  diversify  the  exercises  of  the  Eihibidon  on  the  following 
evening.  For  the  latter  we  hear  frequent  appointments  of  rehearsals,  and 
from  all  that  dame  rumor  says  we  think  college  is  warranted  in  expecting 
two  of  the  most  successful  "  shows  "  of  the  year. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


CoOKTSoili  mder,  a  pUs  of  mittrr  accnmaUCed  upon  e 
And  fint,  if  jod  an  lO  diipoced,  «■  will  gUncc  U  tbe 


Which  the  Lrr.  hu  recdfed  train  the  pobtiihen  inrmg  the  month. 

BnUimatit  Ci^acun.    A  Nwti  tj  Fritiriek  ^ielktgiw. 

Scktlt  De  yin.     Kew  Ynk  :  UypoUt  ft  Holt.     Pp. 

Judd  &  White. 

Mean.  Lerpoldt  tc  Holt  ire  lining  the  Ameiiou  public  under  gieit  oUi|idoni  to 
them,  by  th^  tranilationi  of  the  wotki  of  the  moat  prominent  European  lothon  in  fic- 
tion end  iMlka-lettro.  The  work  befinc  n  introdnca  an  wthoi  bMieno  onltDinm  in 
thW  conotry,  but  one  wlio  ii  deidned  to  lure  miny  retden.  fet  the  liet  doaen  jMr* 
the  nunc  of  S^lhigen  hu  been  Meadily  growing  In  hror  unon|  liii  cmntiTmen,  to 
thit  to  day  he  ai}C7>  the  reputitkn  In  Oerminy  of  itanding  in  the  foctmott  rank  of 
modem  nOTelilt).  A  peruial  of  "  Piubleoiitlc  Chuacten  "  will  connncc  tlic  genenl 
reader  thit  thl>  icputadon  ii  well  deterred.  The  title-page  of  tliu  book  contain!  the 
foUowing  wordi  of  Ooethe :  "  There  are  problematic  duncttn,  wiio  are  not  equal  to 
any  titnatian  In  liR^  and  whom  no  litnation  ndafies.  Tbii  cauic!  an  immenae  dtteotd 
within,  and  th^  whole  life  ii  ipent  withoot  enjoynieat."  Such  ia  tlu  mottD  which  oar 
author  liai  choaen,  and  fiii  work  it  in  inlereiting  portiajil  of  inch  natura.  Ai  might 
be  inferred  ftota  the  dtle  and  motto  which  he  tiaa  chcuen,  it  la  aa  a  delineator  of  character 
tliat  Spielbagen  apecially  ciccli.  But,  audi  from  thia,  tlu  work  before  v*  clainit  attea- 
tion  for  iti  Tlrid  detcrip^ont  of  nitsre,  iti  eihitution  of  lodal  cnnonii,  and  ill  pcrvnUag 
natioDal  coloring. 

«m  ttt  FnwcA  ,/ H.  Tahu,  tf  y.  D^rmmJ.    New  Yak  1 
1869.     New  Haren  i  Jndd  ft  White. 

M.  Tiine  la  the  Ideal  tmeler.  A  Frenchmin  of  moK  cultured  and  otlietic  Knnlil- 
ider,  an  euthnaiiitie  woraliiper  lod  dliceming  critic  of  Art,  and  at  the  aama  time  1  care* 
fnl  obferrer  of  nacan  and  of  min,  we  cui  hardly  imagine  one  betto-  qailified  eo  rait 
and  deicribt  a  coontty  of  luch  bntorlc  and  danical  memoiiee  at  Italy.  The  preMnt 
volume  ia  written  lomewhat  in  the  Jorm  of  a  jonmat,  rtirlcing  the  audur'a  toor  ftom 
Florence  toTenice,  hitimpnauoni  ofthote  two  dtia  and  ofthen^oni  between  and  aboot 
them  with  relere ace  to  their  prcKDt  aipecti,  ind  hit  cticiciimi  of  the  two  great  icfaaalaaf 
an  which  talce  their  nima  from  thote  citiei.  Such  it  the  Kope  of  the  work,  and  it 
would  require  ■  bold  critic  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  haa  curiad 
out  hii  lim.  Viewed  purely  1*  a  daccriptian  of  the  doci  and  dittilcta  niiced,  it  ia  hard 
to  nime  any  author  wlio  liaa  been  more  aucceiiFlii  in  bringing  befim  tike  miod  the  tne 
condition  of  the  countiy.  And  only  perfODil  contact  with  the  people  caa  ^tc  one  a 
better  idea  of  the  mannen,  character,  and  ciriliaatian  of  modern  Italiani.  But  apart  (ram 
all  thii,  the  true  admirer  of  art  will  be  man  intereited  in  the  author*!  atadiei  of  thon 
great  ichooli  of  art  which  haie  made  famou!  the  citiet  which  he  viiited.  The  beasty 
of  the  thought  ia  alio  greatly  enhanced  by  a  man  gneelul  and  felicitoui  itjle,  die  charv 
of  which  haa  been  Tciy  locCCMfnlly  prenrred  by  the  Americas  traatlitor. 
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Mnfa/  PifgrMftu  I  At  j^iam  fir  Ctaftumu  tf  TatHt,  Batili,  a»d  Canktaai.  Ei- 
iud  hj  Kittn  Suna.  New  York  i  Lejpold  ft  Holt.  \%6g.  New  HaTcn  :  Jodd  ft 
White. 

TLv  ii  ■  dsddedlj  nniqw  pabDcadon.  In  «lm,  H  Ritcd  in  tlic  tntluT'i  pnfice,  b 
"  to  Km  u  1  record  for  die  tMtcf  ind  cbancteriitici  of  ftiendi  j  In  ihort,  for  thnr  mcn- 
Ul  photDgnpht,  jnC  u  uothcr  daa  of  ilbnmi  term  to  keep  tlidr  pli^cal  imei." 
To  Kcure  tbii  end  the  book  contain*  copia  dT  i  Ktia  af  ijimtiotB,  fanj  in  nnmbcr,  with 
blank*  bi  infwen.  The  following  ate  •pecimeni  of  the  ^oatiDiu  i  Yt*r  famriu  color  i 
Flower?  Seaun  of  the  Year?  Stjrle  of  Bean^  ?  Namet,  Male  aad  Femile  }  PoeM  f 
Pnae  Anhon  i  Character  In  Romance  1  What  epoeh  wonld  jon  like  to  hare  liTed  in  } 
What  ii  four  fiTorite  occupation  }  If  not  jroonelf,  who  would  jron  rather  be  }  What  b 
fDiir  tdeiof  hap^eM?  Whit  b  jronr  dream  ?  What  are  the  iweetcac  worda  in  thawoiU? 
Whit  b  four  aim  in  lile  ?  What  k  your  motto  1    The  aniwera  of  coone  na;  nnge 

"  Fmn  griTe  to  pT,  team  \Mij  to  ■erer^" 

■CGording  to  the  dupoiition  of  the  "  titter,"  and  the  book  may  thni  be  made  amuung  ai 
well  u  TaluiUe.  The  editor  ^tci  illuatntioni  of  bMh  kindi  of  aniwen  taken  from  hb 
own  album.  For  Jnitance,  the  quadon  "  Wholi  jour  ftToiitc  compoKr  P"  receiTed&om 
one  the  aaiwer  "  Cofiec,"  fiuni  inothei  "Mendeluohn  and  Mmait."  The  hTorite 
motto  of  one  wai  itated  ai,  <<  To  be,  ii  better  than  to  leem,"  hj  another  ai,  "  Let  her 
rip."  The  plan  of  the  book  b  a  oorel  one,  and  aeenu  likely  to  prore  popular.  A  place 
for  the  carte-de-Tidte  to  accompany  each  mental  photograph  enhancei  the  ralue  of  the 
album,  and  iti  fine  oatwird  ippearance  maicea  it  m  ornament  to  the  tabic 

Tif  ViUa  >■  tki  RkiMt.     y,l.  tt.     By  BirtktlJ  Awhtck.     Fnm  tkt  AMtkir',  SJitios. 

Pp.  458.    AIh  the  (aine,  Put  IV.     Pp.106.     New  York  :  Leypoldt  ft  Holt.  18(9. 

New  Haren :  Judd  ft  White. 

We  have  here  the  completion  of  Anerbach'i  gmt  work  in  the  two  editiou  which 
Mant.  Leypddt  ft  Hcdt  haTs  pnbliifaed.  The  fint  mcntioDed  b  the  library  edition  in 
two  Tolomei,  the  aecond  a  paper  coreied  edition  in  four  paita.  The  demandi  of  all 
cbum  are  thut  latiified,  and  the  inne  of  theae  difietent  editiona,  together  with  the  rinlty 
between  the  New  York  pnbluhen,  who  hare  the  author'*  lancdon,  ind  the  RidMit  Bra*., 
of  Boaton,  will  doubclea  re*nlc  in  a  wide  cilcniation  of  thb  peat  Oennan  noTcL  It  b 
only  neCEnaiy  liir  u*  to  aay  that  the  inCanit  of  the  work  b  tally  (B*tained  to  the  end,  and 
to  iobaciibe  heartily  to  the  merited  praiie  which  the  fint  Tolnme  hu  bcAire  receiTcd  in 
theae  page*. 


Tlie  abore  li  the  title  of  a  work  aoon  to  be  iMucd,  of  which  a  number  of  adranca 
iheeti  hare  been  fuwatded  to  u.  The  author  b  already  wdl  known  for  hu  preriou* 
contribution*  to  the  htitoiy  of  "the  lott  caue,"  but  hi*  pteient  undertaking  prnmlin* 
to  greatly  tnipati  In  Interat  and  hinorical  value  all  that  he  ha*  hitherto  wiilten.  Hb 
material*,  the  title-page  tell*  ui,  were  gathered  "  behind  the  icenei  in  Richmond,"  and 
contain  much  curioua  and  iCartling  infbrmition  mpacdng  the  lea^ng  chincten  on  the 
Confedente  ilde,  and  particularly  with  ngard  to  the  incKgnei  of  Mr.  Davit'  wlmiiuttra- 
tioD.  The  tpecimen  iheeti  which  we  have  received  indicate  that  the  work  when  pub- 
tithed  will  not  ditappednt  the  eipcctadont  labed  by  It*  annonncement.  Although  but 
fragmenn,  they  pretcnt  in  very  readable  ttyle  many  remarkible  iacti  before  generally  un- 
known,  and  are  to  appetising  that  we  await  irith  intantt  the  completion  of  the  volutae. 
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By  Sey  Tatnam.     New   Yotk:  Robert  Citta  and 

Our  rak  n,  not  to  nodce  Snndiy  School  booki,  or  book)  for  duldicn  of  aaj  tdod,  bat 
whea  tbne  ippem  luch  in  exception  to  children'!  boolu  u  tbc  one  now  befbie  a,  we 
fed  jutified  in  making  an  eiception  to  out  rule.  The  inthorai,  fbUy  ippteciatiiig  the 
bann  cocdnually  done  to  children  by  the  leoieleu  tnib  u  ccautantly  oflered  tbem  for 
perulal,  hai  lucceeded  odminbly  in  producing  a  book  at  once  entertaining  and  inatraciiTC. 
The  tnithi  and  doctrina  of  [he  Bible,  under  the  giuae  of  a  ttory,  are  explained  and  illm- 
tiated,  10  that  the  youngeit  child  mty  undentaad  them.  At  the  nine  time  it  ia  done  in 
inch  a  wiyu  to  chain  the  attention  and  intereit  of  the  child,  calling  fbr  no  great  mental 
effort  but  limply  rec^Tcnen.  The  child,  eagerly  following  the  adTennun  oF  the  little 
here,  will  inevitably  acquire  the  decfien  intneit  in  the  Taiioui  queitioai  which  tnxible 
Um.  Hia  eunoaity  once  fairly  inntwd  on  thete  lobjecti,  it  ii  aneaay  taik  for  the  forcBt 
or  teacher  to  elaborate  the  initmcljoni,  to  ably  outlined  in  thii  little  book.  We  wooU 
Uncerely  adviie  Sunday  Scbool  teichen,  and  ill  thoK  who  are  interctted  in  cbUdien,  to 
place  thit  book  at  once  in  the  handt  of  their  little  fnenda. 

And  now,  hiring  rdiered  out  Table  of  patt  of  iti  load,  wc  may  po-hapa  find  aoinc 
thingi  of  intEtett  in  the 

Exchangtt^ 
Which  the  miil  has  brought  us  eince  anr  but  inue. 

CoLLXQE  ii^iomnti.— Bihit  Cullegi  M^ni/y,  Chriitlin  Vmhi  Littrary  M*g^at, 
Darimamk,  Deniioa  CalUgiat,  GrinmU  CtlUgiaw,  JUiciigtn  Unrvenitf  Ma^aaimi, 
Ripon    Ctlligt    Dayi. 

CouiGC  Patku  1 — Albion  Cilltgt  SuadarJ,  jImlUra  SuJat,  Antnckin,  Brown 
Taag  Lang,  ColumUl  Cap  and  Oran,  Cenull  Era,  Oelaware  /^iiterw  CtU^iam,  Ba- 
reka  Ctlligi  yiitoi,  Hamilton  Camfiu,Harvari  jUmiatt,  Iowa  Univtriity  Rtfvttr, 
AtaJinacBih,  Miam  Undni,  Michigan  Vnivcriily  Cla-mick,  Monmonth  C^Itge  Cmritr, 
Notre  Dame  Scialaaic  Ttar,  Pardee  iJttraiy  Miaingtr,  Rutger'i  Tarjam,  Shurtleff 
^i   fTw,  Wealejan    QiUfgi  ^u,  WiUiama  Viditu. 

OoTnni  MAoAmna. — Atlantic  Mimikly,  Liitclti  Living  jigc,  LmiW  lUmital 
yaarnal,  Micilgan  Ttacier,  Overland  Msnlhlj,  Sabhatk  at  Htmi. 

OuTllDI  PArlal.— ^imri/tcrr  Gaxatt,  Amtrican  Jtamal  ifPiilatefy,  American  IH- 
trary  GivCle,  jtnurican  Praijariax,  Affltun'  Jsumal,  Baltimore  Samtiert  Manftlit, 
IBiItimore  Slatiman,  Culltgi  Caurgni,  Beartk  and  Hoai,  LntBg  Ciarii,  New  VoA 
Imptrialiu,  NaiuM,  Ntv,   England P=,ulRiccrd,  R^nd  Taiii. 

We  luTe  alio  receiTcd : — Ciriiiiaa  Bannte,  Cir'titiaa  H^arld,  Etriry  Saturday,  Meriden 
Retarder-ytuma/,  Olhitr  Oflic't  Magaaini,  PkeiitgrafkU  Advocaii,  Yonken  Staitimaa, 

We  are  alio  under  obligitioni  for  1  copy  of  the  Speechei  of  Senator  Sprague  on 
National  Ai&ln,  which  we  have  received  under  that  gentleman'i  frank,  for  pamphkl* 
from  the  Relcinn  League  of  Boiton,  and  for  a  catalogue  of  Monmouth  College. 

The  above  liit  certainly  contain!  variety  enough  to  anit  Che  moic  exacting.  We  bave 
here  periodicalt  repieientiag  all  torti  of  initltutiona  from  the  coUcgci  of  New  England 
down  to  the  "  univenidei "  of  Iowa  and  Miuouii.  We  find  artidei  of  every  ityle,  fnon  the 
"  Voice  of  Nature  and  of  Revelation  "  by  the  Ptoident  of  a  Wertetn  Univerdty  to 
the  leu  heavy  and  infinitely  more  interesting  comment!  by  itndenta  on  the  varying 
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feitiin)  of  college  life  in  difiimit  parti  of  die  country.  Among  the  topici  which  form 
the  inbjecti  of  ■tddet  tn  terenl  of  our  eiduaga  u  the  condinoD  of  the 

Literary   Secietset 

In  the  calleget  irom  which  they  emiaite.  Thou  who  deplore  the  "Ion  of  interat"  In 
Bnithen  and  Linonia,  and  altribaCc  it  ta  eaceptionil  cima  ip  force  here,  will  perhapi  be 
surpritcd  to  iearn  tful  the  ume  rate  of  thingi  exiitt  cLiewhEre.  At  Brown  Uairenity) 
the  Bnanamn  bluntij  nji,  "  the  large  lodetiEi  are  dead."  At  Williuni,  the  FiJiOt 
complaioi  that  the  meetingt  ire  waited  in  luelen  qoibblci  o*ei  obacure  pvliaioentaiy 
pCMUti,  that  two  of  the  regalai  eierciiei  in  one  ladety  hare  been  unfulfilled  dace  Che 
middle  of  lait  term,  that  "  for  aii  lucceuiTe  meedngt  it  hu  beea  impouible  to  act  upon 
aa  imendment  to  the  coutitiitioa  ior  want  of  the  requitite  numEier  of  memben,"  and, 
in  fine,  luneoti  "  the  lad  condition  "  of  the  Societia  gcaeraUj.  The  following  com- 
[Dent  upon  ■  meeting  of  one  of  them  ihawi  a  itate  of  thingi  not  Tcry  unlike  that  here  i 
"  The  main  di^ulty  wai  the  failure  of  all  the  appolntmenti  but  one."  We  judge  that 
the  tendency  at  Amhcnt  ii  in  the  lame  directian.  In  the  coune  of  >a  udcle  on  the  lob- 
jectofpriie  exUhitioEU,  the  Aiidltiii  ipcalu  thu  of  the  two  open  todetiei ;  "Fn>m  week  to 
week  their  meeongi  are  quietly  attended,  teldoDi  attracjing  wnngen,  and  almoet  ai 
nidy  drawing  a  full  attendance  of  the  itudenti."  Ws  lute  not  made  Cheie  eitiacti  in 
order  to  propound  any  theory  of  our  own  in  regard  to  llie  cauie  of  thii  decline  in  the 
"  open  locietici,"  hen  or  elsewhere  ;  but  merely  to  make  maniteic  the  fiict  tliat  thdr 
condition  here  it  not  lo  ahnormal  and  unparalleled  aa  lome  would  have  ui  beliere.  An 
eaplanation  which  we  once  lettled  down  upon  after  a  peruul  of  our  eichangei,  that  the 
McieCiei  were  dying  from  thdr 

Was  nnfortnnately  diipioved  by  the  fiict  that  the  Kidetiea  which  had  the  mott  barbarou 
namei  were  apparently  the  moit  pnMperooi.  However,  thii  fact  did  not  change  our  con- 
vlcdon  that  the  oamei  are  aome  of  them  bad  enough  to  kill  the  beat  organiiationa. 
Read  them  and  lee.  To  begin  with  Amhoit,  we  really  cannot  tsy  a  great  deal  in  favor  of 
"  Alexandria  "  and  ■'  Athene,"  although  we  will  adniit  we  prefer  them  to  Wtlliamt' 
"  Philologlan "  and  "  PhUoteehiuan."  Madiaon  UniTCnity  at  Hamilton,  H.  Y.,  hu 
nothing  wone  to  oflct  than^Adelphia"  and  ".Moaia,"  But  when  we  arriTc  at  the  Weileyan 
Univenity  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  the  jargon  really  begina.  For  eupfaonioui  appellattoni  It  would 
be  hard  toiUrpaM  the  following  i  oChrettomathean,"  "  Meleterian  "  and  "  Zctagathean." 
Yet  there  it  conaiderable  rivalry  In  thit  matter  between  the  but-named  ioatitution  and 
Cbriitian  Univenity  in  Canton,  Mo.  The  latter  boatti  tlie  fbUowiag  tweet-aounding 
tltlct:  ''MathetTophlan,"''Monoletluan"and  "Zelotophian."  We  leave  it  to  our  readen  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  nnivenidca  bears  off  the  palm.  Albion  College,  in  Albion, 
Michigan,  claima  notice  for  "Athenhedea"  and  "Eroaophian.^  It  la  worthy  of  mention 
that  uuprononnceable  namea  aeem  to  etpedally  flouriih  in  tile  lo-called 

"  Mixed"  Coilegei, 

Though  whether  or  not  thit  it  a  mere  cnncidence  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide.    Some 
rather  peculiar  leaturea  in  regard  to  these  composite  Inititutiont  have  attracted  our  notice. 
The  moat  liberal,  on  the  whole,  in  the  matter  of  admission  it  Lawrence  Univenity,  in 
VOL.    XXXIV.  28 
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Appkton,  Wu.,  of  which  the  dUtgiaH  iiji  that  its  "  halli  ve  open  ta  ticrj  hnmui 
being  of  gcnil  manl  character  inil  nitibte  age,  whether  male  or  femilt,  red,  jcllowi 
CDppet-coloied,  while  orbUck."  The  ume  initicndoati  claimed  by  ici  bcnlt]'  Copraeal 
rapenoT  fadiitiea  la  jonag  Udia,  lince  they  are  "admitted  to  the  tame  priviteges  u 
youDg  gentlemen  in  ill  retpecti,  ind  are  permitted  to  compete  an  equal  tennt  for  all  the 
fionore  and  prizes  awarded  bf  the  Unlvenhy."  Some  of  the  nilci  in  thoc  Wetfo-n 
■chooli  atrike  one  u  lomewhal  peculiar,  ai  witnesa  the  ibUowing  in  Pardee  College,  Mo^ 
"  Gallanting  or  auodation  of  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  unpermitted  bf  the  PnudenL" 
With  nch  a  rule  enforced  it  it  rather  difficult  to  tee  how  the  "  refining  and  derating 
influence"  of  the  gentler  gei,  which  ia  one  of  the  great  advantage]  claimed  for  "co-ed' 
ucation,"  can  be  exerciied.  At  the  latter  inacituCion,  bj  the  way,  the  completion  of  the 
tame  course  of  itudy  entitle!  young  gentlemen  to  the  degree  of  A.  B,,  and  yoang  ladjci 
to  that  of  M.  A.,  which  latt  it  may  be  well  to  iBte  is  an  abbitfiidon  lor  "Maidof  cbe 
Arti  and  Sciencca."  The  fiinue  M.  A.'i  It  Pardee  tupport  a  lodety,  "Atclceta"  b; 
name,  from  the  announcement  of  which  we  extract  the  following  lentence  :  "  Beiiering 
ai  we  do,  (not  that  our  ipiiete  ii  in  the  huilingi  of  [he  arena  ef  polilici],  chit  ooi  KX  ii 
endowed  with  intellectual  capacities  intetior  to  none,  and  that  it  ii  onn  to  tiead  the  path 
of  icience  and  to  revel  in  the  galaxy  of  literary  fame,  we  cordially  welcome  am)  iniitE  all 
young  ladiea  entering  Pardee  College  Co  join  our  number,  and  WE  led  anurcd  that  <NU 
Society  will  prove  to  them  intereiting  and  beneficial."  If  anyone  hat  faithoto  doubted 
that  the  female  lei  ii  "  endowed  with  iatellectnal  lacnltia  inferior  Co  none,"  hb  doubo 
certainly  cannot  lUrriTe  the  peruaal  of  the  above.  For  che  benefit  of  tboM  whoK  who 
are  inteialed  to  know  what  Icind  of  itudena  ihii  inititution  ai 
thi>  lentence  Aom  ici  pretpectui :  "  la  giaduatea  muit  b 
or  mere  pleaiure-iecken )  must  be  governing  men  and  Klf-reliant  w 
drivellen  and  wiahy-waahy  nobodia."  But  we  are  richer  lutpriied  that 
made  to  "  the  eSemioate  producn  of  the  efiete  and  inte-diluvian  inititutioni  of  cbe  East," 
which  it  Mriket  u  would  very  much  hoghten  the  e&ct.  Ac  tome  of  thcK  Weften 
■cboolt  the  Utemy  iodetiei  have  "  canEesta,"  it  which  chnen  repreaeotativei  of  lival 
oTganiiationt  deliver  dedunatiou,  read  eaiayi  and  engage  in  debate  heliire  a  board  of 
judges.  At  MoDmouch  College,  and  perhipa  at  ochen,  luch  concats  take  place  between 
ladies'  societies,  and  the  Courier  forcibly  answen  those  who  are  surprised  at  such  a  cus- 
tom that  it  sees  no  reason  why  che  ladies  should  not  engage  in  them,  "  for  the  cmMtt 
element  in  their  character  is  just  as  strong  and  Tigoroni  aa  in  the  opponte  Ki."  It  is 
the  custom  of  che  gentlemen  ediCcsi  of  the  Canriir  Co  give  full  repotta  and  critiGinns  of 
these  contest!  of  the  ladies,  which  must  be  a  reiy  pleaaant  task  so  long  as  th^  t™" 
the  pcrformeti,  but  perhaps  hardly  so  much  so  if  they  should  happen  to  oiciciiE  rather 
severely.  Poisiblyit  was  by  sad  eapeiience  in  the  discharge  of  this  one  of  their  tepcttorinl 
duties  that  they  learned  che  strength  and  vigor  of  the  "contett  element"  in  che  female 
character,  in  r^ard  to  which  they  spcik  to  confidently.  Perhaps,  however,  they  luve 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  t^osite  sei  by  thor  opinions  on  che  subject  of 

Etiquette, 

Which  fomiahca  matter  for  much  discussion  in  che  "organs"  of  these  "  mixed"  initico- 
tions.  The  Oelawiie  Cclligian,  for  example,  had  an  article  not  long  ago  inveighii^ 
againtc  tome  social  customs  which  have  grown  up  in  regard  to  the  incercourae  between 
the  students  of  che  university  ic  represents  and  che  membeia  of  a  female  seminary  in  the 
tame  place.     It  leemi  that  thinp  have  come  to  luch  ■  pus  there  that  a  gentleman  b 
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"  voted  gnUty  of  in  Intolerable  meanneu "  who,  after  liiTing  bad  hit  tnTitidan  to  in 
enteitainmeat  declined  by  a  young  lady  on  the  ground  of  a  '■  prctiou)  engagement," 
makei  any  foither  attempt  to  lecare  compan)'  for  the  occaiion.  Another  ciuCom  is 
growing  up  at  the  lame  place,  that  if  a  gentleman  it  teen  in  company  vrith  a  lady  a  few 
timei  near  the  beginning  of  a  term  he  it  coniidered  at  having  engaged  her  company  ex- 
diuiTely  for  the  wbole  term,  and  "all  other!  mint  govern  themielvet  accordingly."  The 
lad  relalt  of  tbii  ti,  that  owing  to  fear  of  what  Mn.  Orundy  will  lay  the  "monopoly 
it  kept  up,"  even  though  neitbei  of  the  two  Intereited  paitia  prefer  luch  an  atrange- 
ment.  Then,  too,  the  wicked  gotiipi  of  Delaware  are  almrayi  ready  to  put  down  luch 
a  couple  in  the  lilt  of  "cngigeil,"  and,  if  they  afterwardt  ceaie  to  "keep  company"  to- 
gether, tbeie  lame  goitipt  mutt  nolle  abroad  their  reatoni  why  "  the  engagement  haa 
been  broken."  Tbii  ii  truly  a  lamentable  ttate  of  thinga,  and  we  condole  with  our 
Buckeye  friendi  on  their  miifbrtunea.  They  muit  remember,  however,  thit  they  cannot 
have  the  "  row  "  of  anociation  with  the  fair  tei  without  the  "  tborni "  of  unfeeling 
comment!  iVom  the  ontiide  vrorld.  Decidedly  the  matt  original  thing,  thongb,  in  any 
of  our  eichangu  la  the  department  of  ■■  Antwen  to  Correipondenta  "  in  the  Eunka  Ctl- 
legi  ViJait.  One  eiceediagly  moral  youth  propoandi  the  itartling  inquiry  whether  "a 
young  lady  tell  a  faliehood  "  when  the  appeaia  at  an  entertainment  without  any  eacort, 
after  having  previouily  declined  the  company  of  a  gentlemui  on  the  grounct  of  a  "previoui 
engagement."  To  thii  the  editor  gallantly  repliei  in  the  negative,  telling  hu  correipondent 
that  if  he  never  deviacei  from  the  truth  more  than  the  young  lady  doei  in  inch  a  cate, 
he  need  not  feai  for  hli  moral  character.  Among  other  queationi  we  notice  one  which 
we  think  mutt  have  been  propounded  by  "  a  member  of  the  incoming  data,"  ai  to 
"whcthct  the  gentleman  ihould  take  the  lady'i  arm,  or  via  vtrta."  The  Viime  thus 
repliei :  "It  it  now  the  luhion  to  take  alady't  arm  if  the  liu  a  mulF,  othenvite  he  ought 
to  leave  it  to  her  pleaanre."  Sucb  featuret  of  college  Ule  naturally  appear  rather  ttrange 
to  memben  of  lucb  venerable  antiquitiei  it  Yale  and  Harvard,  though  hardly  more  vnirthy 
of  comment  than  lome  aipect)  of  the 

7ahacco  ^estien 

Preaeated  in  teveral  of  oar  eacbanget.     On  no  other  qoeation  ii  there  a  greater  divertity 

of  opinion  and  practice  on  the  put  of  college  bcuMci  than  on  tbii.  At  one  place  the 
viewi  of  Jamet  Parton  are  recaved  in  all  thdt  entirety  and  even  George  Tratk,  the 
great  tobacco  reiunner,  could  find  nothing  of  which  to  complun,  while  at  another  the 
governing  body  apparently  thinka  there  it  aome  lenie  in  loch  viewi  ai  thote  of  John 
Hike  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond.  At  Pardee  College  in  Mo.,  one  of  the  regular  rala 
fbrbida  the  me  of  tobacco  in  any  of  the  boUinga  connected  with  the  intdtocion.  A 
timilar  regulation  hat  recently  been  adopted  by  the  (acuity  of  Lawrence  Univertity,  in 
Wii.  The  mult  it  that,  la  the  itudenti  cannot  enjoy  their  cigan  and  ptpei  within  the 
collie  prertiitei,  the  regular  tmoketi  are  driven  to  tiloant  and  other  lounging  piaca, 
while,  by  rcaion  of  the  peculiar  faacinadon  wfalcb  attachei  to  anything  forbidden,  many 
more  arc  acquiring  the  habit.  On  the  whole,  thcrcfere,  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
role  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  have  particularly  advanced  the  ciuie  of  morality.  Radne 
College,  in  the  aame  State,  proentt  an  entirely  difletent  aspect.  Here  tbe  faculty  have 
provided  the  itudenti  with  a  tmoking-room,  well  carpeted,  lupplied  with  good  fiimiture, 
and  adorned  with  picturei — altogether  a  very  pleaaant  place  to  retire  and  "enjoy  a  locial 
■aioke."  No  greater  liberality  than  thit  can  be  ihown.  At  Amhentthe  (acuity  punue 
a  middle  conne  between  iheie  rttremet.      They  do  not  forlud  the  me  of  tobacco,  but 
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ditcoimge  the  Libit  and  diiniliute  iDti-ubaccDtncn.     On  the  whule,  the    ftcnhy  here   - 
punoE  pnhapathe  itiosl  tcniiblc  coune  in  the  mittii.     The  initiuctan  follow  theii  own 
judgment, — •ome  imolcing  and  lome  not, — and  illow  the  tune  privilege  to  the  itndenB. 
It  cannot  be  demed,  howerer,  that  nnaken  have  the  advaneage  when  it  comei  to 

Class  Day, 

And  cTeryane  it  expected  to  join  in  imoking  the  ■■  pipe  of  peace  " — a  ctucom  which  we 
notice  aloiofE  evajwherc  preTaili.  BelicTing,  at  we  have  ebewhere  (aid,  that  the  gnnriug 
ioterat  in  daii  daj  it  a  pleaiant  feature  of  ttudent  life^and  that  the  friendt  of  educalion 
need  apprehead  no  iujuiy  to  the  cause  of  ichotanbjp  thereby,  we  rejoice  to  ace  the  hi^htf 
place  which  thii  occaiioa  is  laaually  wianlng  in  almott  every  ioitilutioa.  A  most  en- 
coongtng  change  in  thii  respect  has  been  just  tnttituted  at  Michigan  Unireru^.  In 
calling  for  a  reform  in  the  manna  of  celebrating  the  daj,  the  Univtray  M^osu'iK  for 
May  thus  deacribed  the  forbidding  aspect  which  the  occasion  has  worn  of  lace  yean  : 
"  Having  pat  on  onr  Sunday  attiit  and  Sunday  countenance,  we  form  a  Hilenin  procei- 
lion,  and  to  the  itraint  of  an  appropHace  death-march,  file  off  the  Campui  and  pofuiai 
the  dan  obtdjitiei  in  >  church.  The  lervica  art  opened  with  prayer,  after  which  the 
Clan  Orator  pteachet  a  leimon,  CalvinitciG  in  doctrine  and  Methodiatic  in  ddiveiy, 
t[nccd  only  with  the  words  Greece  and  Rome,  laid  on  at  the  rate,  tay,  of  three  to  the 
tqoate  inch.  Should  cither  of  the  latter  gEntlemen  to  iar  forget  the  tolemnity  of  the 
occanon  at  to  aneeie,  nch  iirevereot  hilarity  ii,  of  eonne,  to  be  frowned  down  Ipttanta. 
Another  death-march,  a  benediction,  a  general  rush  for  the  four  o'clock  eipren,  and 
Clan  Day  is  ended,  to  the  evident  relief  of  itudenti  and  itrangers  alike."  Sach  d<defbl 
ceremoniet  the  M^animt  aeverely  criticiied,  and  called  upon  the  claw  of  '69  to  inaugurate 
a  cliange,  by  malting  the  day  "  n  welcome  an  annivenary  at  Ann  Arlxir  at  it  is  at  Yale 
or  Harvard."  Such  a  change  bat  been  made,  and  the  latt  number  of  the  Magaiine 
repocti  that  "  itt  complete  tucceu  iotorei  iti  perpetoalioa."  After  an  oration  and  poem 
in  the  church  in  the  morning  ai  here,  the  afternoon  wit  given  up  to  the  dan  history, 
prophecy,  Kngi,  dedication  of  clan  tree  and  itone,  cheering  of  the  boildingt,  and  other 
appropriate  ceremonies.  All  the  eiercisci  passed  off  in  a  hearty,  cordial  manner,  to  the 
saciiEiclian  alike  of  Btodent)  and  proteison — one  of  the  latter  confeiting  that  "the  eaer- 
ciaea  of  the  day  hid  never  been  equaled  in  Ann  Arbor,"  We  heartily  congratulate  oar 
Michigan  friendt  on  the  luccen  of  the  new  plan.  At  Ann  Arbor,  as  well  at  at  many 
other  colleges,  the  planting  of  a  dan  tree  takei  the  place  of  the  pbnting  of  the  dan 
ivy  here.  At  Michigan  UnJvenity  a  wUte  elm  waa  planted,  and  in  ■oliioquiziag  on  the 
ceremony  the  Mjgaaitie  propoondt  thii  eminently  lafe  query  :  "  Who  knowi  but  the 
Freghman  of  the  cwenty-Bccond  century  may  bask  in  the  shade  of  the  dm  of  '69  I" 
A  rather  peculiar  ceremony  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed 
eltewliere,  waa  the  dedication  of  tlie  ■■  dais  rock."  This  it  described  at  a  rock  of  tome 
size,  weighing  alwot  three  thousand  pound),  and  waa  bnnghl  to  the  college  campus 
from  its  former  poation  oocslde  of  the  dty.  Jt  stands  near  the  nee,  and  like  it  has  no 
peculiarity  in  itself,  but  Uke  it  will  ever  be  interesting  at  the  memorial  of  1  clao.  By 
the  dedication  of  both  a  dead  and  a  living  memraial,  a  fine  opportunity  it  aSinded  for  the 
gentleman  who  deliven  the  addreu  to  grow  doquent  in  eiprening  tlie  hope  that  "  the 
love  of  the  clan  fiir  each  other  may  endure  at  the  rock  and  flonriib  at  the  tree."  Be- 
tides the  historian  who  redlea  the  adventutei  of  the  daat  while  in  college,  a  ■*  teer  "  or 
"  prophet "  it  in  some  placet  dected  to  predict  thdr  cotuae  in  ifier  life.  When  the 
right  man  ii  found  to  take  this  office,  the  "  prophecy  "  mutt  be  ai 
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R)  the  Ktaatet  af  tbe  dajr-  At  CoiambB  College  an  impoitiDe  leataic  of  dua  ir/  a 
"  tbe  placing  of  the  TDemotUI  plate."  Initead  of  planting  a  tice  or  dedicadng  a  itone, 
each  dui  perpetutei  iti  memixy  liy  nailing  upon  one  of  the  treea  abont  the  coUega  a 
brut  place,  iboat  ■  tbot  iqnare,  with  the  name  of  tbe  diH  and  the  date  of  in  farewell 
to  college  engnved  Dpon  it.  Bnt  the  moat  lare  aod  intueacing  feature  of  dut  day 
which  ire  have  anywhere  noticed  waa  the  "  laying  of  the  Claai  Coinei  Stone  "  by  the 
clan  of '69  at  Deoiion  Uaivenity,  OranTille,  Ohio.  Ai  a  new  college  boilding  ia  about 
to  be  encted,  the  graduating  cIiM  waa  petmlned  to  anperinlend  the  laying  of  [he  corner 
atone,  and  bcaidet  the  mnal  docnmentt,  depoaited  a  copy  of  the  clau  ontioD,  the  dau 
■tatiatici  and  the  photosrapha  and  antogiapht  of  all  the  memben  of  the  daai.  Upon 
the  front  face  of  the  ttone  weie  engraved  the  wotda  Claai  of '69  and  the  daai  motto. 
Thit  year,  by  the  way,  ia  the  firtt  time  cUta  day  bai  been  celebrated  at  Deniaon,  bat  the 
ascccsi  of  the  occasion  will  doubtleaa  lecure  it  the  place  there  among  tbe 

Halidfffs 

of  the  year,  which  it  alreidjr  enjoya  in  many  other  inadtutioni.  Under  the  head  of  hall- 
diya  we  notice  that  leTeral  collegea  nnmberiomc  rather  peculiar  occaiioaa.  The  Deniion 
Cill^Un  tallu  of  "  an  aUding  feature  of  college  life,"  in  the  ihape  of  the  annual  pic- 
tiic  For  tbli  the  yonng  ladiei  of  the  Inidtute  make  all  the  neceaury  artangemenci  and 
extend  the  invltaaoni,  ao  that  all  the  young  gentlemen  have  to  do  ii  Co  accept  the  inTi- 
ationa  and  "join  in  the  featJTitiea  of  the  oecaiion."  At  Lawrence  UiiiTeraity,  in  Ap- 
pleton,  Wia.,  they  hare  what  ii  called  "  tree  day,"  which  it  a  day  >et  apart  erety  ipring 
ioT  plantii^  creei  in  the  college  yard.  The  CoUegun,  however  complaina  that  the  buii- 
nen  ii  rather  orerdone,  ao  that  in  fntore  "tree  day"  if  h  it  graaltd  will  be  purely  a  holi- 
day. At  William)  Collie  tbe  itudenCi  have  recently  enjoyed  the  holiday  Icoown  a> 
"  moontain  day."  Thla  occauon  tikea  iti  name  from  tbe  fiKt  that  it  waa  originally 
granted  in  order  tlut  inch  u  choee  might  bare  an  opportmiity  to  climb  "  Greylock,"  a 
monncain  peak  of  conuiierable  elevation  near  Williamacown.  Many  now  ipcnd  the  day 
in  the  aacent  of  the  mountain  or  in  trampe  about  the  lurroundlng  cooatry,  although 
everyone  is  at  liberty  to  ipend  the  day  in  any  ocbs-  wajr  which  he  tniy  prefer. 

Various  Matters. 

The  Tang  Lamg  coma  to  na  enlarged  in  liie  and  ihowing  evident  marka  of  proaperity. 
We  congratulate  it  upon  ita  luccest  a>  i  college  Puaii.  To  be  lure,  one  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  go  into  ecatadea  over  the  eiecution  of  ita  wood-cuti  ;  but  coniideting  ChaC 
they  are  the  woikmaoibip  of  college  men  they  reflect  credit  upon  their  getteta-up.  The 
atorie*  of  the  paper  are  capital  take-ofli  of  [be  exaggerated  ityle  of  modern  lenaalional 
noveliati,  and  ita  jokci  have  tbe  merit  of  having  been  written  UDce  the  flood,  which  ia 
more  than  can  be  laid  of  moat  of  thoae  which  travd  the  roundi  of  the  college  pnat. 
We  etpeciaUy  admire  the  manly  itand  the  ytng  Lang  takes  on  the  lubject  of  "  mock 
programmei,"  and  ita  "  determination  never  to  give  place  to  pcraonalitiea  of  whatever 
character."     Wc  wiih  it  tucceaa  in  ila  effbrta  to  araqae  tbe  boating  apirit  at  Brown. 

Tbe  latt  Number  of  the  MKiiganUniturtttf  Mtgaaim  announce!  the  final  contum- 
macion  of  the  long  pending  eflorts  to  coniolidate  the  Megimni  and  the  CImmelt.  The 
new  publication  will  be  a  aemi-monthly,  and  ai  the  sole  organ  of  the  great  nniversiCy  of 
the  Weat  ihould  receive  a  generous  aoppotl.  We  roust  say,  however,  that  we  regret  the 
change.     It  seems  to  ta  there  should  be  room  for  both  pablications.     Bat  as  long  ai  the 
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change  i>  la  be  mide,  our  bat  wUh  ii  ihit  the  new  lixtiugbtljr  mi;  be  «*  raccenfiil  u 
tliE  piper  which  comet  neaten  to  out  tie*  of  a  <emi-moDChly,  the  Harvard  jfivtcau. 

The  HamiluB  Cartful  bu  much  improred  lince  iti  dunge  of  fonn  anii  time  of  imie  ■ 
few  weelu  ago.  The  new  editon  ire  very  luccenfiillf  carrying  out  thdr  lim  a  make  it 
"  eminencly  ■  colle^  periodical,  filled  with  tnch  nutter  u  will  give  it  a  heatrr  welcome 
to  the  office  and  bome  of  eveiy  ton  of  HamQtoa." 

We  KHDetiinei  thlok  we  have  at  lait  diacoTeted  "  perpetoal  niotiaD,"  it  we  nodee  how 
Krroe  item  tuna  tfamugh  all  our  exchanget.  Time  and  tioie  again  bare  we  fimnd  this 
■tattling  bit  of  newi  meetiag  our  aitoniihed  riiion  :  "  Yale  La  to  have  Telodpedea  in  die 
gymnaaium."  Another  item  which  haa  craTcled  conaideiably  ia  the  a 
■■  Yak  haa  five  ihougand  graduttea." 

The  Cap  and  Gv^an  waxei  vittuooaly  indignant  o 
of  the  facnlty  of  Columbia  to  aboliih  the  nae  of  gowni  a 
reaaoD  aialgncd  being  thac  *'  gowna  ai 
Glancing  otct  a  recent  number  of  the  Pardee  Liierarj  Mtaevger^  our  attentdon  waa  at- 
tracted by  an  article  entitled  "  To  Mothera."  The  article  prored  on  examination  to 
contiit  of  a  dozen  moit  excellent  rales  with  regard  to  tlie  training  of  children,  of  which 
tliia  may  aerre  ta  a  aample ;  "  Kerer  allow  your  child  to  whine,  or  tret,  or  bear  gradgea." 
We  have  no  compUini  Co  malu  of  the  character  of  the  nila,  but  we  mnat  aay  chat 
their  inierdon  in  a  college  paper  aeenu  to  ua  rather  ttrange.  But,  then,  Pardee  u  one 
of  the  "  mixed  "I  By  [he  way,  one  of  the  mles  at  thi»  Inatitution  fbrbidi  the  har- 
ing  or  carrying  of  any  other  weapon  than  pen-knirca.-^At  Hamilton  CollEge  all  the 
reciCatiana  of  the  Senior  Clasi  for  the  day  come  In  the  forenoon,  a  plan  wbich  ii  aald  to 
be  very  much  liiud  by  the  itudeDts. — Happy  the  itudenta  of  Michigan  UniTeraity,«ho 
have  no  prayera  Sunday  mornlnga  l^^uch  of  our  exchange!  as  do  not  confine' thcmielTci 
to  undergraduate  writing  are  very  generally  repriatiag  the  excellent  icrict  of  article! 
which  Oeo.  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  Lit.  editor  of  '61,  haa  been  writing  for  the  Omriai  on 
*'  Hygiene  for  Stndenta."  We  notice  that  Dr.  Beard  haa  juat  commenced  a  aeiia  of 
articia  iiir  .dffUuiu'  ymmal,  which  will  allow  np  many  "  Popular  Fallacie!  canceming 
Hy^ene." — Amherat  ti  really  looking  up  in  the  world.  Two  atndenti  were  arreited  the 
other  day  for  throwing  ball  on  the  village  green.  But  Amherat  policemen  have  yet 
much  to  learn  before  they  can  compare  themaelvtt  with  New  Haven  "  peeleia."  Still, 
after  a  lew  yean'  practice,  they  may  perhapi  arreat  1  man  fat  gently  loaiing  1  ball  a  finr 
timea  to  a  companion  not  twenty  feet  off. 

We  have  lingered  ao  long  over  our  exchangea  that  we  have  room  for  but 

j1  Word  Explanatory^ 

Which  we  feel  ia  due  our  leaden  Itir  out  tardy  appearance.  Several  ci 
conipired  to  produce  thii.  Two  or  three  contributiaQt,  which  we  were  e 
confidcutly  expect,  at  the  laat  moment  failed  ui,  tbua  impoaing  upon  the  editor  t  larger 
amount  of  compoaition  than  had  been  expected.  This,  together  with  hii  ill  health  and 
ignorance  of  the  amount  of  labor  and  time  required  to  "get  out"  a  Numbo^,  haa  de- 
ferred to  1  date  in  the  month  much  later  than  he  had  deaigned  the  iisue  of  thi(  Number. 
But  we  will  not  waale  time  or  occupy  apace  with  apologiei.  Such  ai  it  ii  we  lend  forth 
the  Magazine  to  you.  i.  r.  c. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

•TpHIS  word  has  a  varied  significance.  To  some  it  conveys  an 
idea  only  of  a  craving  ambition ;  to  others  it  is  synonymous 
with  ^naticism,  while  to  others  still,  it  tclb  only  of  an  ardor  in 
whose  first  glow  the  fire  dies  away.  But  to  us  it  has  a  broader,  a 
nobler,  and,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  truer  meaning.  Care- 
fully marked  out  from  transient  zeal  on  the  one  hand  and  blind 
fanaticism  on  the  other,  it  speaks  of  a  definite  aim  pursued  with 
persistent  vigor. 

Considered  in  such  a  light  it  is  the  key  to  success.  In  every 
walk  of  life  living  illustrations  exemplify  this  assertion.  Wan- 
der where  you  will  in  the  great  gallery  of  history,  touch  whatever 
breathing  marbles  you  like,  listen  to  whatever  story  of  a  success- 
ful life  you  choose,  and  you  will  find  that  enthusiasm  has  been 
the  key  to  unlock  the  golden  doors.  Do  you  shudder  at  the 
conqueror's  tale  of  blood  i  It  was  enthusiasm  that  sharpened 
the  sword  and  prosecuted  campaigns  with  indomitable  energy. 
Are  you  charmed  with  the  orator's  eloquence  or  the  writer's 
fancy  i  Enthusiasm  lent  magic  to  their  pens.  Is  it  the  mer- 
chant's great  success  at  which  you  wonder  ?  Enthusiasm  has 
VOL.  xxsiv.  30  (433) 
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stimulated  him  to  arduous  labor.  Do  you  envy  the  statesman 
his  fame,  or  the  man  of  science  bis  name  ?  Enthusiasm  has  held 
both  by  the  band  when  they  would  have  &Ilen  through  weariness, 
and  cheered  them  on  in  their  toil  by  holding  out  golden  promises 
for  the  future.  Such  are  the  instructions  of  the  past  preserved 
for  us  in  history,  such  the  lessons  of  actual  life  gained  from  our 
everyday  experience.  Everywhere  we  find  the  truth  written,  as 
it  were,  in  letters  of  fire. 

Thus  defined,  enthusiasm  becomes  the  motive  power  which 
animates  to  success.  It  is  not,  as  many  claim,  transient  zeal, 
pursuing  its  object  in  fitful  fevers  ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  symbolized  by  the  light  of  the  moon  with  her  mad  return- 
ings,  but  rather  by  the  steady,  ever-constant,  life-^ving  warmth 
of  the  sun.  The  mind  enthusiastic  is  the  mind  all  aglow  with 
activity,  but  with  that  activity  directly  controlled  by  reason. 
Reason  marks  out  the  plan  of  life.  Enthusiasm  follows  out  that 
plan  with  persistent  vigor. 

Enthusiasm,  therefore,  indicates  three  characteristics  which 
must  be  inherent  in  every  successful  character.  They  are,  a 
purpose  in  life,  energy  in  carrying  out  that  purpose,  and,  implied 
in  the  latter,  a  love  for  the  chosen  labor  of  life.  These  will  at 
once  be  recognized  as  the  requisites  of  success.  Quite  true  it  is, 
that  there  may  be  characters  which  are  floated  to  success  by  pro- 
pitious circumstances.  But  to  the  great  majority  of  men  enthusi- 
asm must  furnish  the  motive  force  to  action.  A  higher  and  nobler 
faculty  may  plan,  but  unless  enthusiasm  be  present  to  execute,  it 
will  be  futile  and  unavailing.  The  locomotive  may  be  placed  on  the 
track,  fully  fueled  and  equipped,  all  painted  and  varnished,  but 
unless  the  fire  be  applied  and  kept  steadily  burning  it  will  move 
but  little  if  at  all.  What  the  fire  is  to  the  locomotive,  enthu- 
siasm is  to  man. 

It  is  so  in  every  station  of  life.  Descend,  if  you  will,  to  what 
the  fashionable  world  calls  *'the  lowest  grades  of  society."  Go 
to  the  workshop  where  the  laborer  toils  for  his  daily  bread,  or 
wander  across  the  broad  farm  where  the  necessities  of  life  arc 
gained  from  mother  earth  only  after  long  and  patient  working. 
Is  not  enthusiasm  a  vital  element  even  here  ?  Distinguish,  it 
you  will,  in  this  class,  those  who  find  a  pleasure  in  their  labor  and 
look  forward  with  a  pride  to  the  realization  of  something  beyond 
— Mther  the  increase  of  wealth  or  one  or  more  of  the  many  other 
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objects,  the  stru^le  after  which  makes  life  a  pleasure.  Then 
mark  those  who  have  no  such  hope,  who  aim  at  nothing  beyond 
the  gratification  of  present  wants.  To  such,  life  is  an  insolvablc 
mystery.  The  former  are  cheerful  and  happy  while  the  latter 
are  soon  life-sick,  disheartened  and  discontented.  And  why  this 
difference  ?  Simply  because  the  one  finds  a  pleasure  in  his  labor 
either  for  itself  or  because  it  is  the  means  to  a  higher  end,  while 
the  other  soon  becomes  wearied  with  what  is  to  him  nothing  but 
a  dull  routine  of  tedious  labor.  The  beacon-light  of  no  future 
hope  sends  its  beam  down  the  gloomy  pathway  to  cheer  him  on, 
and  the  flame  of  mere  animal  pleasure  soon  burns  out.  Thus, 
even  in  this  class  of  people  we  find  that,  where  the  love  of  labor, 
where  enthusiasm  in  our  calling  is  wanting,  discontent  and  weari- 
ness must  follow. 

But,  ascending  one  step  in  the  social  ladder,  we  reach  the  cir- 
cle of  mercantile  and  professional  life.  Here,  too,  we  find  en- 
thusiasm a  vital  clement.  The  merchant's  aim  in  life  is  a  fortune, . 
What  but  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  this  end  would  stimulate 
him  to  years  of  laborious  toil  ?  The  lawyer's  ambition  is  fame  ; 
would  anything  else  but  enthusiam  with  its  arduous  devotion,  rob 
the  body  of  its  rest  or  the  mind  of  its  relaxation^  The  doctor's 
aim,  too,  is  a  reputation,  and  only  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
work  would  support  him  in  his  toil.  It  cannot  be  mere  daily 
subsistence  that  induces  the  close  application  of  these  men,  for 
this  could  be  gained  far  more  easily.  Nay,  it  is  future  hope  that 
warms  the  aspirant's  heart  with  the  alluring  sunshine.  Thcapa-. 
thetic  lawyer  will  never  make  a  name,  nor  the  lazy  doctor  obtain  a 
long  list  of  patients.  As  the  world  naturally  waits  to  see  the  mer- 
chant'all  absorbed  in  his  business  before  it  predicts  success,  so  it  is 
willing  to  guarantee  the  future  only  of  the  diligent,  hard-working 
lawyer  and  physician.  Still  more  illustrative  is  the  life  of  the 
inventor  and  man  of  science.  No  "  dead  "  man  could  be  suc- 
cessful in  either  department.  There  is  something  back  of  remu- 
neration, something  back  of  mere  success,  which  inspires  them  to 
labor.  No  word  so  well  as  enthusiasm  will  define  this  *'  some- 
thing." 

But  if  enthusiasm  is  needed  at  the  bar,  the  counter  or  in  the 
physician's  toilsome  round,  how  much  more  is  it  needed  in  the 
pulpit !     The  object  of  the  ministry  is  not  the  defence  of  creeds 
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or  settling  of  theological  disputes,  especially  when,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  wicicedness  in  all  its  forms  is  tempting  msuikind  on  every 
hand.  This  is  the  giant  with  which  Christianity  must  grapple. 
But  a  struggle  with  such  a  power  implies  a  greater  earnestness 
than  at  present  inspires  the  pulpit.  The  preaching  that  must  thus 
contend,  must  come  from  the  heart  rather  than  from  the  head. 
Its  aim  must  be  the  salvation  of  souls,  not  of  creeds.  The  needs 
of  the  present  hour  call  for  more  earnestness  in  the  pulpit  We 
have  inherited  from  our  Puritan  fathers,  to  a  certun  extent,  thrir 
frigid  religion,  and  it  has  characterized  our  pulpit  with  a  tendency 
to  *'  profoundness  "  and  dry  disquisitions.  Such  a  tendency  is 
ill-suited  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people,  distinguished  as 
they  are  by  practical  dealings  with  practical  subjects,  and  with 
but  little  desire  for  useless  discussion.  In  other  respects  New 
England  has  outgrown  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  but  in  this 
there  still  lingers  a  trace  of  that  tenacity  to  doctrinal  war£ue 
which,  to  a  thoroughly  practical  people,  is  dull,  and  to  a  common 
audience  decidedly  stupid.  It  is  a  glorious  thought  that  such 
things  are  passing  away  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  the  stern,  rigid, 
philosophical  religion  of  the  Puritans  is  being  supersedfd  by  an 
earnestness,  a  hearty  sympathy  and  a  generous  love,  beautiful  to 
behold.  This  is  in  part  off-set,  however,  by  the  increasing  need 
of  such  an  earnestness.  Thewant  of  simple,  unadorned,  working 
piety  is  more  and  more  pressing,  both  in  the  Christian's  life  and 
the  preacher's  sermon.  Where  great  sins  threaten  the  commuoi^ 
and  gross  immoralities  are  countenanced,  clashing  of  sects  must 
be  laid  aside.  At  such  a  time  defence  of  doctrine  or  vindication 
of  sect  becomes  puerile  and  any  "  straining  for  effect,"  disgusting. 
When  a  heart  overflowing  with  an  anxious  love  for  an  imrepentant 
world  marks  the  pulpit,  our  ministry  will  descend  from  the  sub- 
lime and  the  profound  to  the  plane  of  common-life,  and  feed  the 
bread  of  life  to  a  hungry  world. 

We  have  attempted  thus  to  show  that  enthusiasm  is  essential 
to  success ;  that  without  it  the  warrior  cannot  become  a  con- 
querer,  the  merchant  prosperous,  the  lawyer  renowned,  the  physi- 
cian skillful,  or  the  Christian  preacher  successful.  Time  and 
space  allow  us  but  a  small  margin  for  applying  these  truths  to  our 
student  life  both  in  its  relations  to  us  now  and  in  the  future. 

Enthusiasm  has  been  said  to  be  pre-eminently  a  characteristic 
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of  student  lite.  College  songs  arc  rendered  with  a  peculiar  gusto, 
and  everything,  connected  at  least  with  its  external  aSairs,  is 
carried  forward  with  spirit.  The  tad  h.<x  is,  however,  that  many 
leave  this  enthusiasm  outside  the  brick  walls,  never  attempting 
to  cany  it  into  the  study  or  recitation  room.  From  this  and  the 
perplexities  that  follow,  we  would  draw  the  same  conclusion  with 
reference  to  enthusiasm  in  college  as  in  the  outside  world.  It  is 
essential  to  success. 

To  insure  any  return  for  the  time  spent  here,  there  must  be  a 
love  for  study,  and  that,  too,  of  the  strongest  kind.  Without 
this,  study  soon  becomes  wearisome.  As  those  who  have  been 
renowned  in  the  iield  of  arms,  of  science,  or  literature,  have  been 
enthusiasts,  lovers  of  their  work,  so  the  student  will  be  success- 
ful in  proportion  as  he  possesses  a  love  for  study.  This  must  be 
an  axiom  to  all  who  give  it  a  moment's  thought,  but  the  conclu- 
sions that  follow  are  striking. 

It  teaches  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  any  one  who  has  not  even 
a  strong  lore  for  study  commits  an  error  in  coming  to  college. 
For  such,  the  collegiate  pathway  is  rough  and  stony.  To  such 
study  is  a  task  and  not  a  pleasure  ;  they  soon  become  disgusted  with 
it  and  hail  its  end  with  joy.  Yet  scores  every  year  go  to  college 
not  because  they  want  to,  but  because  they  are  sent.  Herein  we 
find  the  reason  why  so  many  colleges  are  disgraced  and  retarded, 
by  those  who  are  being  dragged  through.  That  professor  is  a 
wise  man  who  is  continually  advising  such,  to  retire  to  some  other 
vocation.  Indulgent  fathers  or  proud  mothers  can  hardly  calcu- 
late the  injury  they  are  doing  their  darling  by  forcing  him  through 
college.  He  will  be  a  mere  drone  here,  and  that  character,  once 
acquired,  may  cling  to  him  through  life. 

Furthermore,  our  every  day  experience  tells  us  that  fi'om  a  love 
for  study,  there  will  spring  up  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  it.  Nor 
does  it  stop  here  but  shows  us,  besides,  that  those  alone  attain 
any  degree  of  proficiency  who  are  characterized  by  this  enthusi- 
asm. True  enthusiasm  inspires  the  scholar  as  it  inspires  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor,  with  the  highest  and  noblest  conceptions. 
It  seems  to  be  the  deity  which  holds  and  controls  the  whole 
being,  ever  creating  within  it  the  highest  purposes,  and  animating 
it  to  the  hardest  struggles.  Very  true  it  is,  that  this  deity  pos- 
sesses but  very  few.      She  bore  Martin  Luther  on  towards  the 
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great  end  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  created.  Of  others, 
too,  she  has  been  the  guardian  deity,  but  the  great  majority  of 
men  she  influences  but  linle  or  not  at  all.  The  true  scholar 
when  thus  inspired  is  a  being  ennobled,  a  man  to  be  admired.  He 
looks  not  at  honors  or  stand,  but  presses  on  unflinchingly  toward 
his  great  end,  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  anythii^ 
strange  if  the  true  scholar  passes  his  college  days  without  signal 
honor,  but  it  is  something  strange  if  he  passes  through  the  world 
without  achieving  a  great  life's  work. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  we  are  ixr  from  being  of  that  class 
who  look  with  a  sneer  upon  the  honors  of  a  valedictorian.  But 
it  is  the  firm  adherence  to  purpose  that  we  admire  rather  than  the 
purpose  itself.  It  is  a  &I$e  enthusiasm  that  causes  a  man  to  bend 
all  his  energies  to  acquire  a  high  stand.  And  yet  that  this  &lse 
enthusiasm  is  so  prevalent  in  college  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  great  prominence  given  by  the  college  world,  both  faculty 
and  students,  to  honors,  must  inevitably  induce  many  to  work  for 
these  ends  alone.  Happily,  however,  there  is  a  growing  opinion 
that  college  honors  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a  sham.  We  therefore 
may  expect  to  see  the  gradual  decline  of  this  honor-love  and  in 
its  place  the  rise  of  a  true  lave  for  knowledge.  Then  we  shall 
plant  the  foundation  deep  and  broad  upon  which  to  build  an  im- 
posing structure  of  future  prosperity. 

Again,  an  enthusiastic  love  far  study  will  act  as  an  antidote  to 
many  of  the  perplexities  and  anxieties  that  beset  our  pathway. 
CoU^e,  like  the  world,  of  which  it  is  but  a  miniature,  has  its  own 
complement  of  perplexities  and  anxious  cares,  and  ours  is  just  the 
age  when  they  are  most  keenly  felt.  But  as  the  great  sculptor, 
when  harassed  by  troubles  and  debt,  turned  to  his  studio  and, 
absorbed  in  his  work,  soon  forgot  his  troubles,  so  may  the 
enthusiastic  scholar  make  his  study  the  *'  lake  of  forgetfulness  " 
in  which  to  drown  all  his  cares.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  for  one  to 
see  another  rank  the  same  with  himself  when  that  rank  is  gained 
throi^h  a  complicated  system  of  doctor's  certificates,  pleas  of 
ill-bealih,  and  toadyism.  Yet  that  the  true  student  will  look 
upon  with  a  common-sense  view,  and  thus  and  only  thus,  be  con- 
tented and  happy. 

A  real  enthusiasm  on  his  part  is  thus,  in  a  two-fold  way,  a  vita] 
necessity  to  a  student,  but  enthusiasm  on  his  part  alone  does  not 
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complete  the  want.  There  is  even  more  need  that  the  same  en- 
thusiasm should  animate  the  instructor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  instructor  should  be  a  "  live-man." 
Common  sense  is  as  vital  here  as  elsewhere.  We  should  at  once 
see  the  folly  of  choosing  for  stroke  of  the  university  crew,  a  man 
who,  however  strong  he  might  be,  should  yet  lack  energy  and 
**  vim."  But  sober  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the  necessity 
is  as  great  for  an  enei^etic  leader  in  the  reciutioo  room  as  in 
the  univeruty  boat.  Zeal  and  apathy  are  everywhere,  alike  con- 
tagious. We  know  from  experience  that  an  energetic  instructor 
will  awaken  a  reciprocal  enei^  in  his  pupils.  We  know,  too, 
from  the  same  infallible  source  of  knowledge,  that  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  in  the  instructor's  chair  is  not  calculated  to  infuse  much 
life  into  a  recitation.  The  ability  to  instruct  does  not  come 
simply  from  profound  scholarship  but  from  the  addition  of  other 
qualifications.  The  idea  that  a  man,  simply  because  he  is  a  good 
scholar,  will  make  a  good  teacher,  is  At  only  to  be  classed  among 
the  Quixotic  hypotheses  long  since  exploded  by  the  very  weight 
of  their  own  foolishness.' 

Since  the  four  years  spent  in  coll^;e  are  not  to  be  wasted,  the 
student  has  a  right  to  expect  enthusiastic  instructors,  fully  qual- 
ified in  every  way  for  their  positions.  In  our  leading  colleges,  at 
least,  professors  are  generally  such,  but  tutors,  whose  st:.y  is  at 
best  transient,  may  or  may  not  possess  the  desired  qualificatioiis. 
They  should  be  men  who  are  themselves  learners  as  well  as 
teachers.  Then  the  *'  text-book  "  will  be  literally  such,  being, 
in  a  sort  of  way,  a  nucleus  around  which  much  valuable  infor- 
mation shall  be  clustered.  Such  is  the  man  for  an  instructor,  but 
such  a  one  will  not  be  he  who  goes  to  his  desk  as  the  horse  to 
the  treadmill.  The  essential  part  of  such  a  man's  instruction 
will  not  be  bounded  by  an  ablative  of  means.  He  will  seek  to 
create  an  interest  because  he  is  interested  himself.  Everything 
bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  brought  up  and  explained,  so  that 
the  recitation  room  shall  vie  with  the  study  in  imparting  knowl- 
edge. A  mere  verbal  transformation  of  Latin  or  Greek  words 
into  English  has  little  merit  beyond  a  memory  exercise,  and  might 
as  well  be  performed  to  a  stone  post  as  in  the  recitation-room. 
Indirectly,  from  such  a  course  must  result,  too,  inaccurate  and 
shallow  scholarship.  This  evil  must  always  exist  where  nice 
discrimination  is  not  made  in  the  choice  of  instructors. 
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Wc  conclude,  then,  that  there-is  a  general  lack  of  enthusiasin 
both  in  and  out  of  college,  and  that  to  it  ma^  be  attributed  the 
existence  of  so  many  dead  weights  everywhere.  How  to  rem- 
edy the  evil  becomes  a  serious  question,  and  yet,  if  our  supposi- 
tions be  true,  we  may  infer  that  this  can,  in  a  measure,  be  done 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  true  spirit  of  enthu«asm.  Let  no  one 
come  to  college  who  has  not  a  love  for  its  duties,  and  in  the  chmce 
of  life's  tabor  let  ut  be  governed  by  our  inclinations.  We  may 
then,  at  least,  find  satisfaction  in  our  lot. 


A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

'T^HERE  has  been  a  strange  transgression  of  custom  in  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  She  has 
extended  her  privileges  to  Sophomore  year.  This  has  created 
quite  a  sensation  ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  say  a  brief 
word  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  all  the  Juinor 
societies.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  it  in  the  light  in  which 
it  just  now  appears,— of  necessity, — but  to  argue  for  it  on 
abstract  principles. 

It  seems  a  great  deal  in  its  favor  that  scarce  any  one  looks  on 
it  otherwise  than  fiivonibly.  Yet  there  are  some  conservative 
enough  to  think  that  "  it  won't  work."  I  propose  to  reply  as 
best  I  can  to  some  of  their  objections  and  present  for  considera- 
tion one  or  two  points  in  its  favor. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told,  that  men  at  the  end  of  freshman 
year  are  not  known  well  enough  to  warrant  such  action.  But 
Junior  societies  enter  into  an  extensive  system  of  pledgii^,  and 
that,  too,  during  the  first  term.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  com- 
paratively unknown  during  fireshman  year  may  afi«wards  prove 
their  worth,  but,  as  a  rule,  those  who  are  to  be  first  in  college  will 
show  themselves  before  the  completion  of  one-fourth  of  tbor 
course.  Even  were  this  not  the  case,  such  men  would  not  ne- 
cessarily be  debarred.  Class  elections  need  not  be  more  unkirawn 
then  than  now.     Simple  reference  to  classes,   however,  as  they 
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follow  one  another  as  waves  of  the  sea,  coming  whence  we  know 
not  and  where  going  we  cannot  tell,  confirms  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Our  own  class,  though  unusually  irregular  in  this  respect,  is 
hardly  an  exception.  That  men  have  appeared  on  the  prize  list 
who  were  unhonored  hy  Sophomore  societies  has  a  political  sig- 
nificance. Thus  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  I  iind 
little  strength  in  this  objection. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  no  strong  social  feeling  can  exist  be- 
tween men  of  different  classes.  He  who  admits  this,  aclcnowU 
edges  that  to  him  this  silly  class  feeling  is  stronger  than  desire 
either  for  worthy  friendship  or  the  best  societies.  He  says,  in 
effect,  that  he  desires  no  friends  not  selected  from  2  particular 
circle.  Of  all  aristocracies  this  is  the  most  ridiculous  I  ever 
heard  of.  And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
collegians  prefer  second  rate  friends  of  their  own  class  to  first 
rate  ones  from  another. 

From  something  of  the  same  spirit  springs  the  objection,  that 
such  a  movement  will  tower  the  dignity  of  a  society.  Pray,  in 
what  does  the  dignity  of  a  society  consist  ?  Is  it  in  its  close  ad- 
herence to  class  restricuons  i  Is  it  in  that  ludicrous  solemnity 
which,  though  it  fails  to  daze  a  classmate's  eyes,  does  oftentimes 
draw  a  little  veneration  from  "  hopefuls  "  below  ?  Is  the  dignity 
of  a  society  based  upon  this  ?  Does  it  not  rather  lie  directly  in 
the  worth,  both  morally  and  mentally,  of  its  members  I  Is  not  this 
dignity  of  a  society  dependent  upon  its  character,  and  does  not  the 
character  of  a  society  depend  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
wear  its  mystic  symbol  ?  If  such  be  the  true  source  of  a  society's 
dignity,  it  must  follow  that  it  will  be  increased,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, by  the  choice  of  its  members  from  two'classes  instead  of 
one.  It  is,  at  least,  to  be  presumed  that  societies  are  based  on 
ability.  They  aim  at  gathering  a  group  of  the  most  able  men. 
Now  it  is  very  plain  thai,  the  proportion  of  such  men  to  the  full 
quota  of  a  society  can  be  made  much  kuger  by  a  selection  from 
two  hundred  men  than  from  one  hundred  If  this  plan  should  be 
followed.  Junior  societies  might  be  mostly  composed  of  those  who 
have  won  distinction  either  as.  scholars  or  literary  men.  There 
would  then  be  fewer  undeserving  ones  crowned  with  the  laurel  they 
neverhave  and  nevercould  earn.  Thus  these  objectionsseem  to  me, 
forceless.    But  there  are  positive  arguments  iniavorof  tbismeas- 
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If  a  society  hz  of  any  benefit,  and  it  is,  it  is  &r  better  that  wc 
should  enjoy  its  benefit  as  long  as  possible.  If  one  year's  con- 
nection with  a  society  be  of  a  certain  advantage,  it  follows  math- 
ematically, that  a  tvpo  years'  connection  would  yield  twice  the 
advantage.  This  to  the  individual  members.  But  the  socie^ 
itself  would  reap  a  rich  harvest  in  the  increased  worth  of  its 
members,  and  the  increased  afiection  for  it  which  must  result 
from  two  years  of  active  membership  instead  of  one.  A  longer 
connection  would  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  societies, 
while  now,  when  one  short  year  is  over,  we  leave  just  as  our  zeal 
is  beginning  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  the  society  is  cons^ned  to 
new  and  untried  hands. 

But  space  forbids  any  lengthy  discussion  on  these  points. 
There  is  yet  one  vital  reason  which  demands  to  be  spoken  of.  It 
is  this:  such  a. movement  would  sound  the  death -knell  of  Soph- 
omore societies.  In  speaking  of  these  I  am  aware  that  I  may  be 
treading  on  dangerous 'gr'ounds,  but  plainness  is  demanded.  Yet 
it  is  not  my  wish  to  harm  a  feather  of  that  wing  which  is  so 
much  the  pride  of  the  newly-fledged  Sophomore  ;  nor  is  there 
soy  desire  to  divulge  the  secrets  now  so  sedulously  guarded.  And 
I  sincerely  hope  I  may  have  credit  for  the  kindest  intentions 
when  I  affirm,  that  I  should  hail  with  joy  the  burial  of  these 
orders.     This  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  a  needless  expense.  Their  initiation 
fees  are  as  much  larger  than  those  of  freshman  societies  as  their 
numbers  arc  smaller  and  their  style  greater,  or,  *'  more  precisely," 
these  expenses  vary  directly  as  the  style  and  inversely  as  the 
numbers.  Add  to  this  the  expense  of  feeding,  once  in  so  often, 
two  hungry  upper  classes.  Thus  quite  a  sum  is  added  to  the 
yearly  expenses  of  a  student,  which  must  be  a  heavy  burden  on 
many.  To  those  who  have  plenty  of  money  such  expenses  are 
of  Uttle  account.  It  might  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that  to  the 
unhonored  of  '72  the  consolation  of  an  uiidrained  purse  is  no 
small  one. 

But  I  have  said,  a  needless  expense.  If  the  money  thus  scattered 
brought  forth  any  fruit  it  might  be  considered  all  well  enough. 
But  the  contrary  is  quite  the  case.  Assembling  round  a  card 
table  at  lO  o'clock  Saturday  night  and  an  occasional  play,  are  cal- 
culated to  confer  little  benefit,  if  they  do  no  harm.     But  they  do 
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harm,  for  they  in  a  way,  and  a  serious  way,  disqualify  a  man  for 
Junior  societies,  which  mean  work.  Educated  to  the  idea  that 
a  society  is  a  place  for  playing  cards,  lounging  and  smoking, 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  Junior  societies  to  rid  men  of  such 
an  impression.  In  many  cases,  I  am  free  to  say,  this  impression 
is  indelible.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Junior  societies  are  not 
what  they  might  be  if  they  took  their  men  direct  from  the  Fresh- 
man societies,  free  from  these  evil  tendencies. 

By  this  plan  then,  there  would  be  a  general  saving  of  expense 
and  a  purging  of  the  Junior  societies  from  much  of  their  laziness. 
But  I  may  be  met  at  this  point  with  the  question,  why  not  have 
new,  working  Sophomore  societies.  Yankee-like  I  answer  this 
question  by  another,  why  have  them,  and  what  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  that  they  would  not  soon  tread  in  the  steps  of  their 
predecessors  ?  Why  not  extend  Junior  societies  over  two  years, 
is  the  great  question.  I  am  content  to  let  this  poor  plea  go  forth, 
satisfied  that  a  thorough  discussion  will  but  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan.  The  great  object  of  our  society  relations,  as  of  all 
others  here  in  college,  is  improvement.  This  objea  will  be  fully 
attained  only  when  societies  are  reduced  to  a  tberougbfy  working 
basis,  and  when  they  are  filled  by  positive,  able  characters,  instead 
of  negative,  harmless  innocents. 


Hejfottat  ^rije  (Station; 


JOHN  MILTON,- JEREMY    TAYLOR  AND  JOHN 
LOCKE  "'as  ADVOCATES  OF  LIBERTY. 

BY  EDWARD  P.  WILDER. 

/^  IBBON  has  said  that  '*  every  man  who  rises  above  the  com- 
mon level  has  received  two  educations ;  the  first  from  his 
teachers,  the  second,  more  personal  and  important,  from  himself." 
Eminently  such  a  man  was  Milton.  The  universities  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  philosophy  of  the  scholastics  ;  the  sages 
and  poets  of  antiquity  had  stored  his  mind  With  learning  and 
tuned  it  to  the  melody  of  the  muses ;    society  and  travel,  Europe 
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with  her  galleries,  Italy  with  her  studios  had  molded  it  ioto  sym- 
metry with  the  acquisitions  of  science  and  the  inspirations  of 
art ; — but  nothii^  was  at  that  time  to  be  found,  either  in  the 
training  of  the  schools  or  in  the  influences  of  the  world  around 
him,  which  could  have  imbued  bim  with  that  lofty  spirit  of  lib- 
erty called  Miltonian.  That  wonderful  spiritual  education,  that 
moving  power,  which  has  made  his  name  and  his  acts  imperishable 
in  connection  with  the  English  Commonwealth,  seems  to  have 
been  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  own  mind, — or  uken,  per- 
haps directly,  a  sequester  from  Liberty  herself! 

We  need  not  now  inquire  whether  the  regicides  of  Charles 
were  justified  or  not.  How  far,  indeed,  resistance  to  authority 
may  ever  rightfully  be  earned,  is  a  problem  we  are  scarcely  quali- 
fied to  solve.  No  sanctified  and  sceptered  tyranny  has  ever 
crushed  the  limbs  of  our  sectarian  faith  into  the  iron  chambers  of 
its  pattern  mold.  We  may  call  the  republicans  of  England,  if  we 
please,  unwise,  fanatical,  not  versed  in  our  philosc^by.  But 
what,  after  all,  is  our  philosophy  7 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  sure.  The  motive  that 
warmed  Milton's  breast,  the  power  that  drove  his  cloqueitt  pen 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  was  no  mere  partisan  zeal.  He 
hated  not  Charles  but  tyranny ;  not  the  Church,  but  its  intolerant 
spirit.  He  has  been  called  an  idealist,  a  blind  cnthuwist.  But 
when  Presbyterians  sought  to  impose  upon  men's  necks  a  yoke  no 
less  grievous  than  Prelates  had  done  before  them ;  when  Crom- 
well began  reigning  with  that  iron  hand  that  dealt  sword  and 
prison  while  it  reaped  tithe  and  tax  j  and  when  Parliament,  imi- 
tating the  very  tyranny  it  had  overthrown,  sought  to  bind  men's 
thoughts  by  chaining  the  printing  press ; — does  Milton  stand 
quietly  beholding  the  triumph  of  his  party,  rolling  in  sads&ction 
under  his  tongue  the  sweet  morsel  of  revenge  ?  That  would  have 
been  but  human.  Cromwell  did  it,  and  was  called  the  Great  Pro- 
tector. But  summon  here  the  testimony  of  the  Areopagitica,  "  a 
speech  addressed  to  Parliament  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  print- 
ing." Let  it  shut  forever  the  mouths  of  those  who  argue  Milton  a 
slave  to  enthusiasm,  a  frenzied  leader  of  party  !  It  shows  me  that 
he  worshipped  liberty,  not  party, — that  he  made  her  foes  his  foes, — 
and  that  in  vindicating  her  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  he  be- 
headed  a  king  or  lashed  a  parliament  I     Oh  I  was  not  that  the 
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giundest  spectacle  of  the  English  Conimonwesdtfa,  when  the  Puri- 
tan poet  of  England,  he  upon  whose  brow  the  Graces  sat,  upon 
vrhose  lips  Persuasion,  from  whose  afterwards  darkened  eyes  the 
arrows  of  ApoUo  darted,  stood  up  and  charged  a  Puritan  parliament 
with  abusii^  his  mistress— liberty  I  Was  that  the  act  of  a  partisan; 
was  that  mere  blind  enthusiasm,  ungoveriiable  and  unreasoning 
zeal  ?  Peter  the  Great  slew  with  bis  own  sword  two  of  his  sol- 
diers for  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  town  ;  and  in 
yonder  gallery  you  may  see  how  beautifully  the  i^r  hand  of  Art 
has  perpetuated  to  this  day  the  deed.  Milton  feared  not  to  rebuke 
the  intolerant  parliament  whom  his  own  pen  had  led  on  to  victory ; 
but  his  sole  monument,  prouder  than  polished  marble  or  the  elo- 
quent canvas,  is  the  self-reared  Areopagitica. 

Just  here  the  statesman  dlfiers  from  the  partisan.  Here  Milton 
differed  from  Cromwell.  And  here  Taylor,  the  author  of  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,~Tay]or,  who  had  once  so  nobly  spoken 
for  the  freedom  of  religious  faith,— Taylor,  from  whose  lips  not 
only  words  like  music  flowed,  but  whose  thoughts  had  power  to 
prick  men's  consciences  with  truth,— Taylor,  who,  when  the 
throne  and  mitre  were  again  triumphant,  enjoyed  the  influence, 
not  of  a  bishop  only,  but  of  a  privy  councillor  and  a  near  re- 
lationship to  the  king, — Taylor,  who  might  have  stood  Horatius- 
like  to  guard  the  bridge  for  England's  liberties  against  whole 
armies  of  persecutors, — here  Taylor  failed !  When  liberty  cried 
for  defenders,  he,  who  when  persecuted  had  so  lustily  cried  for 
liberty,  held  his  peace !  When  a  king  who  had  solemnly  promised 
amnesty  was  evciy  day  belying  himself,  paying  a  score  of  perjured 
vengeance  upon  his  father's  blood, — he,  the  apostle  once  of  lib- 
erty and  truth  kept  silent  I  And  when  the  now  triumphant 
Church  was  scekii^  by  a  more  iron  rule  than  ever  to  knead  men's 
consciences  into  a  pliant  paste,  or  rejoicing  in  the  exile  of  Puritan 
patriots  and  the  plundering  of  Presbyterian  homes, — he,  the  elo- 
quent author  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  protested  no  longer 
now  against  the  "iniquity  of  persecuting  different  opinions," 
uttered  no  syllable  now  of  expostulation  or  reproof, — but,  gath- 
ering about  him  his  comforublc  priestly  robes,  preferred  as  Lord 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  to  preach  pious  sermons  to  his 
tttentive  flock ! 

That  Taylor  had  peculiar  gifts  for  the  gospel  ministry  no  one 
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questions.  Those  sermons  stored  with  the  learning  of  the  an- 
cients, fsLirXy  glittering  with  an  Asiatic  richness  of  illustration, 
warming  men's  hearts  with  the  breath  of  a  fervent  piety,  show 
plainly  a  mind  6tted  rather  to  wrestle  with  spiritual  foes  in  the 
sanctuary  than  with  parliaments  and  cabinets.  But  does  not  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost  also  discover  some  powers  of  a  gentler 
sort  than  to  wage  polemics  f  Why  should  Milton,  more  than 
Taylor,  come  down  from  the  fair  slopes  of  Helicon  to  join  angry 
battle  upon  the  plains  for  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen  ?  Was 
England  less  free  under  Charles  I.  than  under  Charles'  son  ? 
The  charitable  biographer  of  Taylor  (Bishop  Hebcr)  would  dis- 
pute this  point,  would  persuade  us  that  from  the  very  fear  of  his 
opposition  it  was  tiiat  the  king  offered  him,  instead  of  some  living 
at  court,  that  distant  see  in  Ireland.  But  is  it  great  evidence  of 
a  man's  courage  or  staunch  adherence  to  his  principles,  when 
great  principles  need  strenuous  advocacy,  that  he  should  give 
bonds  to  tyranny  to  keep  the  peace,  or  withdraw  from  the  contest 
to  accept  from  the  enemy  some  royal  gift  ? 

Methinks  I  see  the  Puritan  hero,  him  who  had  just  rebuked 
his  own  victorious  party  for  fettering  the  press,  or  had  lashed 
Presbyterians  for  suffering  "  hirelings  "  in  their  pulpits, — methinks 
I  see  John  Milton  accepting  from  Parliament  a  flattering  invita- 
tion to  retire  to  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  or  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  there  write  sonnets  and  Comuses  for  the  benefit  of 
his  countrymen !  Where  the  foe  was  strongest,  where  the  battle 
thickest,  there  was  his  post  of  duty,  and  there  unfiinchingly  he 
stood ;  and  so  is  it  with  every  man  who  has  at  heart  an  end  to 
gain,  a  cause  to  fight  for,  or  a  grand  principle  to  vindicate !  No 
more  could  liberty  have  spared  Milton  then,  than  France  have 
spared  her  Richelieu ! 

Yet  this  was  the  poet  of  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Arcades  and  the  plaintive  mourner  of  Lycidas.  Had 
ever  fairer  flower  been  plucked  from  the  gardens  of  poetry  to 
be  cast  into  the  dusty  arena  of  political  strife  ?  Behind  him  he 
left  all  the  bright  congenial  spirits  of  the  age,  all  those  gifted 
minds  around  whose  social  board  the  muses  loved  to  gather,  in 
whose  literary  circles  he  had  been  the  favored  guest.  Susceptible 
as  Burke  to  the  attractions  of  a  storied  chivalry,  of  a  church 
bathed  in  old  martyrdoms   and  installed  in  dark  cathedrals,  upon 
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whose  walls  hung  legends  of  the  past  lilcc  ancient  tapestries, — 
he  yet  could  forsake  all  these  for  the  stern  simplicity  of  the 
Puritan's  &ith,  for  the  angry  polemic  and  the  reeking  conventicle. 

Very  different,  however,  from  Taylor's  advocacy  of  liberty 
was  that  of  a  churchman  and  royalist  who  followed  some  years 
after  him,  under  the  reign  of  the  mild  and  gracious  William. 
John  Locke  may  best  be  described  as  that  uncompromising,  phi- 
losopher whose  whole  life  was  wrapped  in  the  motto,  "  to  love 
and  seek  truth  for  truth's  sake."  By  the  way  of  truth 
it  was  that  he  arrived  at  liberty  ;  as  a  corollary  of  truth  it  was 
that  he  defended  liberty  ;  and  with  the  same  terrible  intellectual 
consistency  would  he  strike  hard-listed  blows  for  liberty  as  for 
truth.  With  Locke  the  Held  of  battle  was  the  intellect  i  war 
was  the  clash  of  ideas ;  triumph  the  conclusion  of  a  syllt^istn  ! 

When,  therefore,  he  beheld  a  Calvinist  king  on  the  one  hand 
compelled  to  take  oath  that  he  would  maintain  an  Episcopal 
Church,  and  on  the  other  pushing  through  Parliament  an  Act  of 
Toleration  for  the  benefit  of  Non-conformists,  the  subtle  thinker 
could  not  be  made  to  suppose  that  there  was  tolerance  in  England  ! 
When  one  class  of  religionists  is  secure  only  in  a  paper  pledge  of 
"  establishment,"  and  the  other  only  in  the  secret  favor  of  the 
king,  is  that  liberty  ?  Can  any  prindplii  of  freedom  be  there 
discovered  ? 

It  was  this  semblance  of  liberty,  this  shadow  of  the  thing,  that 
he  most  dreaded.  The  people  must  not  accept  this  gilded  mock- 
ery, this  delusive  substitute.  And,  that  they  may  not  accept  it, 
their  eyes  must  be  enlighteqed  j  they  must  be  taught  to  think,  to 
weigh,  compare,  discriminate,  to  look  behind  facts  for  principles, 
to  draw  out  of  experience  theories  ;  they  must  learn  to  lay  aside 
prejudice  and  wage  calm,  intellectual  warfare  with  reason. 

This  was  the  task  to  which  the  pracricat  philosopher  bent  him- 
self. To  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  true  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, to  point  out  to  them  the  majesty  of  the  will  of  the  gov- 
erned,^— this  was  the  purpose  for  which  he  composed  the  two 
treatises  on  Government.  To  lay  deep  in  their  understandings 
the  foundations  of  "  an  absolute  liberty,  just  and  true  liberty, 
equal  and  impartial  liberty," — this  was  the  purpose  for  which  he 
wrote  the  four  letters  on  Toleration. 
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There  then,  they  stand,  the  Puritan,  the  divine,  the  philosopher. 
What,  now,  was  the  labor  they  accomplished  i  Each  had  in- 
deed a  diiFerent  task  to  perform.  Milton  found  a  people  restless, 
impatient,  grinding  the  teeth  under  an  imperious  tyranny,  waiting 
only  for  some  unquestionable  authority  to  lend  them  encourage- 
ment, to  give  them  its  sanction,  to  lead  them  to  do  desperate 
deeds.  He  saw  the  emergency,  he  knew  his  power,  he  felt  that 
then  was  the  time  to  strike  for  liberty  a  blow, — he  struck  it. 

Taylor  found  a  people  doing  desperate  deeds.  He  found  in 
turn  a  popular  tyranny  more  galling  because  more  absolute  than 
the  tyranny  of  a  king,  a  headlong  partisan  policy,  which,  borrow- 
ing its  inspiration  from  no  school  of  philosophy,  burdening  itself 
with  naught  but  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  shouted  only  the 
cry  of  '^  kill !  kill ! "  which  its  enemies  themselves  had  taught  it, 
and  tearing  from  the  crown  its  jewels,  from  the  throne  its  purple, 
bowed  the  royal  head  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  That  at 
such  a  time  he  should  fling  aside  all  other  thoughts  for  peace, 
for  harmony,  for  soft  conciliation  of  the  deadly  heat,  is  not  un- 
pardonably  strange.  We  can  excuse  the  lukewarm  lover  of 
liberty  in  the  fervent  preacher  of  peace. 

But  Locke's  was  the  more  grateful  task  to  find  a  people  weary 
of  war,  exhausted  with  strife,  and,  like  contestants  who  have  long 
and  vainly  fought,  ready  to  parley  a  peace.  That  was  the  rare 
moment  for  reason !  Then  vras  the  time  for  the  triumph  of 
philosophy  !  Then  tt  was  that  with  passion  spent,  the  frenzy 
past,  for  the  first  time  the  people  heard  calmly  and  embraced  those 
maxims  of  liberty  in  which  their  children  are  honored.  Then 
was  it  that  the  great  philosopher,  like  a  sower  who  scatters  his 
seed  among  the  fine  lumps  of  a  ploughed  and  harrowed  soil, 
planted  in  breasts  that  had  borne  bitterness  and  sufiered  hard  ex- 
perience, the  never-dying  germs  of  true  liberty. 

So  was  it  that  each  of  these  earnest  laborers  supplemented  the 
labors  of  the  other.  Who  shall  estimate  the  value  of  their  toil? 
Who  will  trace,  through  the  tortuous  courses  of  these  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last  of  them  was  laid 
to  his  rest,  the  gradual  development  of  that  liberty  which  they 
planted  with   their  hands  and  watered  with  the   sweat  of  their 
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'T'HAT  the  following  narrative  will  be  discredited  by  all  whc 
may  read  it,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The  nature  of 
the  facts  presented  is  altt^ether  too  singular  and  wild  to  permit 
me  to  hope  for  an  instant  that  they  will  call  forth  from  any  one 
anything  more  than  an  incredulous  smile.  Yet  that  they  did 
actually  occur,  I  solemnly  affirm.  And  I  have  framed  a  theory 
which,  with  me,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena  I  shall 
describe,  however  inexplicable  they  may  seem  at  first  s^ht  to 
others.  To  present  this  theory  here,  however,  would  be  out  of 
place  ;  for  it  is  long  and  dry.  I  will  pass  at  once,  therefore,  to 
my  narrative. 

It  was  at  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,in  the  autumn  of  1866,  that  I  made, 
under  rather  peculiar  circumstances,*  the  acquaintance  of  Louis 
Rembrandt.  By  degrees,  what  was  at  first  a  mere  bowing  ac- 
quaintance passed  into  mutual  esteem ;  which,  in  turn,  ripened 
into  an  unusually  warm  friendship. 

My.  friend,  while  he  was  not  eccentric,  certainly  had  a  char-- 
acter  which  was  peculiar  in  many  respects.  What  was  most 
noticeable  in  his  constitution  was  an  inordinate  fondness  for  the 
Study  of  chemistry.  To  the  active  pursuit  of  this  one  branch 
of  science  his  whole  life  seemed  to  be  devoted..  In  his  lodgings, 
which  extended  through  the  whole  second  story  of  a  medium- 
sized  frame  house,  he  had  fitted  up  one  room  for  a  chemical  lab- 
oratory. From  all  four  walls  projected  shelves  that  were  loaded 
down  with  an  immense  number  of  phials,  bottles  and  bowls  of  all 
kinds.  Along  one  side  ran  a  working  bench,  strewn  with  various 
chemical  utensils ;  and  always,  whenever  I  entered  the  room, 
sat  bending  over  it  the  form  of  Rembrandt,  So  zealous  was  he 
in  his  studies,  so  regardless  of  the  volumes  of  vicious  smoke  that 
poured  into  his  nostrils,  and  so  careless  of  the  impr^nation  of 
the  air  of  the  apartment  with  foul  vapors,  that  I  began  to  have 
serious  fears  for  my  friend's  health.  However,  he  did  not  fall 
ill  and  the  usual  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  suffered  no  per- 
ceptible loss. 
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Our  friendship  went  on  as  most  friendships  do  for  nearly  eight 
months  ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period  I  used  to  call 
upon  Rembrandt  every  morning  in  his  laboratory,  passing  an  hour 
or  more  in  the  discussion  of  some  abstruse  principle  in  chemistry. 

One  morning,  upon  entering  his  room  rather  more  quietly  than 
usual  and  looking  round,  I  perceived  that  my  entrance  had  been 
unnoticed  by  my  friend,  who  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  ac- 
customed chair,  his  head  bowed  upon  his  chest,  and  bis  bands 
apparently  crossed  in  his  lap.  I  at  once  conjectured,  that, 
weaned  out  with  night  studies,  his  brain  had  refused  to  perform 
its  customary  functions,  and  that  he  was  now  &st  asleep.  Fear- 
ing to  disturb  him,  but  wishing  to  assure  myself  that  be  really 
was  sleeping,  I  stepped  up  softly  almost  beside  bim,  and  there 
saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  intently 
fixed  on  some  object  he  held  between  his  hands.  This  object 
was  a  flat,  circular  piece  of  glass,  which  was  in  no  way  remarkable 
except  in  having  a  dingy,  yellowish  color,  not  confined  to  the 
surface,  but  seeming  to  pervade  the  whole  interior  of  the  glass. 
This  appearance  is,  to  be  sure,  not  unusual  in  some  kinds  of 
glass ;  but  there  was  a  lack-lustre,  a  deadness  about  this  piece 
such  as  I  had  never  seen  in  any  other.  It  took  only  a  second  to 
make  these  observations,  when  I  tapped  Rembrandt  lightly  on 
the  shoulder.  He  started  as  if  fire  had  touched  him.  Stuffing 
the  glass  in  his  pocket,  leaping  to  his  feet,  and  shaking  all  over, 
he  fixed  on  me  a  glance  so  perfectly  fiendish  that  I  immediately 
fell  into  a  violent  tremor.  We  must  have  stood  thus  a  full  min- 
ute. Then  he,  raising  his  arm  and  pointing  his  forefinger  straight 
at  my  head,  half  hissed,  half  gasped  "  Did  you  see  it }"  In- 
stinctively I  inferred  that  *'  it "  was  the  glass.  Unable  to  speak 
I  merely  nodded  "yes."  Agan  he  gasped  out  with  a  solemnity 
that  makes  me  shudder  even  now,  "  Tou  satu  it !"  He  seemed 
after  this  to  recover  from  his  queer  lit  of  mixed  passion  and  fright, 
and  at  last  conversed  with  me  as  composedly  as  ever.  But  with 
all  his  composure  a  kind  of  gloom  seemed  to  have  settled  on  him. 
On  the  subject  of  the  glass  he  maintained  a  strict  silence  all  that 
morning  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  ever  after  allude  to  Jt.  I,  on  my 
part,  did  not  venture  to  hint  even  very  remotely  at  his  strange 
conduct ;  and  doubtless  the  whole  matter  would  in  time  have  been 
forgotten  by  me,  but  for  the  extremely  singular  events  that  hap- 
pened afterward. 
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I  said  that  all  through  that  morning's  visit  my  friend  appeared 
very  gloomy.  This  melancholy  did  not  wear  oiF.  At  my  next 
visit  his  ^ce  wore  a  look  of  extreme  sadness,  and  his  whole 
demeanor  was  that  of  a  man  oppressed  by  some  terrible  doubt. 
It  was  the  same  the  next  day  and  the  next.  In  fact,  his  gloom 
was  visibly  growing  upon  him.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  that 
this  sad  stato  of  things  should  long  remain  unknown  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  the  knowledge  of  his  deplorable  condition  filled  them 
with  anxiety.  In  a  few  weeks  his  malady  became  so  grave  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  take  at  once  some  vigorous  measures  to 
check  it.  And  after  along  consultation  of  physicians  and  friends 
it  was  agreed  that  Rembrandt  and  I  should  proceed  to  a  large 
country  mansion  belonging  to  my  uncle  and  distant  about  ten 
miles  from  Schuyler,  and  should  there  pass  the  summer,  con- 
suming our  time  in  agreeable  out-of-door  occupations. 

This  plan  I  was  myself  to  unfold  to  him.  For.  it  was  thought 
if  the  proposal  to  spend  this  vacation  in  my  company  should  come 
from  some  other  person  than  myself,  he  might  suspect  it  to  be, 
what  it  really  was,  a  mere  sanitary  measure  in  his  behalf;  and  as 
is  often  the  case  with  persons  in  his  condition,  might  refuse  to  do 
anything  which  would  imply  that  his  mind  was  diseased. 

Before  mentioning  the  subject  to  him,  however,  and  on  the 
same  day  that  the  consultation  was  held,  I  rode  out  to  my  uncle's 
house  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  stay.  I  re- 
mained there  over  night.  And  on  returning  to  town  the  next 
day,  I  went  straightway  to  Rembrandt's  lodgings  to  invite  him  to 
spend  the  summer  with  me  at  the  place  we  had  selected.  It  was 
about  noon  when  I  called,  but  he  was  not  in.  Nor  did  I  find 
him  at  home  when  I  came  again  in  the  evening  on  my  way  to  a 
party.  I  did  not  think  much  of  this  absence  until,  sitting  alone 
in  my  room  that  night,  I  suddenly  recollected  that  the  hours  at 
which  I  had  found  my  friend  out  were  precisely  the  hours  at 
which  he  had  always  before  made  it  a  point  to  be  in. 

While  I  was  wondering  at  this  circumstance,  my  eyes  fell  for 
the  first  time  upon  an  oblong  parcel  lying  on  my  table.  Re- 
moving the  paper  that  enveloped  it,  I  found  in  my  hands  an 
oblong  brass  box,  not  more  than  three  inches  in  length,  and  very 
highly  polished.  Curious  old  carvings  ran  along  its  edges,  and 
its  whole  appearance  was  that  of  some  ancient  treasure  box.     In 
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the  center  of  the  lid  had  been  recently  pasted  a  bit  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written,  in  a  hand  that  I  immediately  recognized  as 
Rembrandt's,  "  To  my  friend,  J C ."  As  I  re- 
garded the  irregular  lines  and  thought  how  shattered  must  be  his 
nerves  who  wrote  so  very  unsteadily,  a  chill  ran  through  my 
frame,  that  could  not  have  come  merely  from  the  cold  metal  I 
held  in  my  hands.  With  an  undefined  dread  that  made  my  hands 
tremble,  I  now  opened  the  box. 

Whatever  I  had  imagined  the  contents  of  the  box  might  be,  I 
certainly  had  not  fancied  them  to  he  such  as  they  were.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  had  I  found  in  it  nothing 
at  all.  In  one  corner  lay  what  appeared  to  be  a  bunch  of  brown 
paper,  and  in  the  other  a  folded  piece  of  white  paper.  The  lat- 
ter I  unfolded ;  and  read  in  my  friend's  handwriting  the  following 
words.  "  A  dark  pool the  boulder  S.  by  W.  from  the  cen- 
ter  at  midnight the  glass  to  the  eye——."     Not  waiting 

to  ponder  over  the  meaning  of  this  broken  sentence,  I  took  up 
the  bunch  of  brown  paper  and  proceeded  to  undo  it.  If  I  was 
puzzled  at  the  contents  of  the  white  paper,  I  wag  altogether 
dumbfounded  at  what  I  found  in  the  brown.  It  contained  the 
identical  circular  glass  which  I  had  seen  in  Rembrandt's  hand  on 
the  morning  of  his  great  nervous  fright. 

I  marveled  much  that  my  friend  had  sent  me  these  articles, 
for  I  could  not  imagine  any  possible  use  for  them.  My  curiosity 
being  excited,  therefore,  I  resolved,  late  as  the  hour  was,  to  call 
my  landlady  and  ascertain  if  she  knew  anything  about  the  pack- 
age. But  all  she  could  tell  me  was  that  Rembrandt  himself  bad 
delivered  it  at  the  door  early  that  morning,  with  particular  direc- 
tions that  I  should  not  fail  to  get  it.  The  only  conclusion  I 
could  arrive  at  in  regard  to  the  matter  was,  that  the  donation  of 
these  articles  to  me  by  my  friend  was  a  mere  freak  of  his  sadly 
'disordered  intellect.  Dismissing  the  subject  with  this  thought,  I 
retired  ;  determining  however,  to  probe  the  matter  deeper  on  the 
morrow. 

Early  the  next  morning,  hastening  to  my  friend's  lodgings,  I 
was  a  third  time  disappointed  in  finding  him  out.  Making  now 
particular  inquiries  of  the  rest  of  the  lodgers,  I  learned  that  he 
had  not  been  seen  by  them  since  the  morning  before, — the  same 
on  which  he  had  left  the  little  box  at  my  own  room. 
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Several  days  now  passed,  and  still  Rembrandt  was  missing, 
while  his  relatives,  together  with  myself  were  sorely  grieved  and 
alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
my  grief  was  l^r  deeper,  and  my  alarm  far  more  disquieting  than 
theirs.  For  they  were  hoping  that  ere  long  he  might  return,- 
weary  with  his  comfortless  wandering.  But  as  for  me,  a  wild 
suspicion  had  been  creeping  slowly  into  my  soul,  chilling  me  as 
it  came  (but  what  made  it  come,  I  cannot  tell)  that  Rembrandt, 
my  friend  Rembrandt,  would  never  return  !  I  have  said  that  I 
could  not  tell  whence  this  suspicion  came.  Nor  can  I  now.  As 
the  tide  comes  from — we  know  not  where,  and  steals  up 
slowly  but  surely  over  the  sloping  beach,  just  so  mysteriously 
came  that  awfiil  thought,  just  so  slowly  and  steadily  it  spread 
itself  over  my  soul  until  it  covered  it  all,  and  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  that  Rembrandt  was  dead. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  my  friend's  disappearance,  when  I 
took  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures  resulting  in  an  event  whose 
strangeness  I  have  hinted  at  before.  I  have  remarked  already 
that  on  the  night  I  found  the  brass  box  in  my  room,  I  attributed 
the  sending  of  it  to  the  diseased  state  of  my  companion's  mind. 
Now,  however,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  I  saw  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  conclusion ;  and  was  forced  to  believe  that  he  had  had 
some  motive  in  sending  it  to  me.  For  I  reflected  that  if  the  glass 
had  been  presented  to  me  without  any  ulterior  design,  the  strange 
nature  of  the  present  argued  not  merely  for  the  dejectedness  of 
the  donor,  but  more  than  that,  for  his  positive  insanity.  If  there 
had  been  no  motive  in  sending  it,  it  was  certainly  the  gift  of  a 
crazy,  rather  than  of  a  merely  melancholy  man.  Now  there  is 
a  marked  distinction  between  insanity  and  melancholy.  And 
the  two  diseases  rarely,  if  ever,  run  into  each  Other,  But,  evir 
dently,  Rembrandt's  ailment  had  been  melancholy  rather  than 
insanity.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  in  all  probability  the  glass 
had  been  sent  to  me  by  my  friend  for  some  definite  use. 

This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the  note  which  I  found 
in  the  box  with  the  glass.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last 
clause  was "  the  glass  to  the  eye.*'  Of  course  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  glass  referred  to  could  be  none  other  than  the 
circular  glass  in  the  box.  This  clause  of  the  note,  therefore, 
stated  directly  that  this  piece  of  glass  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
eye.     It  was  impossible,  then,  to  regard  the  note  otherwise  than 
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as  a  simple  direction  how  to  use  the  glass.  And  the  full  direc- 
tions as  given  by  the  note  were  that  some  person,  being  at  or 
near  a  certain  boulder  at  a  cenain  spot  on  the  edge  of  2  certain 
dark  pool,  should,  at  midnight,  apply  the  glass  in  question  to  his 
eye.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  note  was  nothing  else  than  a 
brief  set  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  glass  strengthened,  as 
I  said  before,  my  opinion  that  my  friend  had  sent  me  the  box  mth 
the  intention  that  I  should  make  some  use  of  its  contents. 

What  was  to  come  of  employing  the  glass  thus,  I  could  not 
possibly  conjecture.  But  a  strong  feeling  that  I  ought,  for 
friendship's  sake,  to  comply  with  this  last  mute  request  of  my  de- 
parted friend,  and  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  somehow  clear  up 
the  mystery  attending  his  departure,  induced  mc  to  make  an  effort 
to  put  the  glass  to  the  use  he  wished. 

To  this  end  I  was  first  to  discover  the  dark  pool  referred  to  in 
the  note,  namely,  such  a  pool  as  had  a  boulder  lying  on  its  edge 
in  a  direction  S.  W.  from  its  center,  As  to  the  general  locally 
of  this  pool,  I  judged,  of  course,  that  it  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Schuyler.  For  Rembrandt  had  not,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  been  more  than  five  miles  from  the  town  since  I  had 
known  him.  But  the  exact  location  of  the  pool  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  decide  upon.  Indeed,  after  trying  in  vain  for  two  full 
hours  to  think  of  any  such  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  I  gave  up 
the  attempt  in  despair,  resolving  to  make  a  search  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  the  next  morning.  My  thoughts,  now  left  to 
themselves,  began — as  usual  since  my  friend's  disappearance — to 
brood  over  death,  and  wandered  at  last  to  the  cemetery,  which 
lay  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  But  no  sooner  did  the  picture 
of  the  burial  ground  rise  up  before  mc,  than  I  distinctly  recol- 
lected that  a  dark,  a  very  dark,  pool  was  situated  right  in  the 
midst  of  it.  I  chided  severely  my  excessive  stupidly  in  not 
remembering  the  place  before,  for  I  had  seen  it  often. 

Early  the  next  day,  carrying  with  me  a  pocket  compass,— -in 
order  to  identify  the  pool  by  the  bearing  of  the  boulder,  if  there 
was  any — I  took  my  way  to  the  cemetery.  Going  straight  to  the 
spot,  I  beheld  two  huge  stones  lying  on  the  bank.  Taking  the 
bearings  of  them  both  by  my  compass  from  the  center  of  the 
water,  I  found  the  larger  one  to  be  precisely  in  the  direction  laia- 
cated  in  the  note.  I  was  now  sure  that  I  had  discovered  the 
particular  pool. 
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The  place  was  one  of  deep  gloom.  The  whole  body  of  water 
was  nearly  circular,  and  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  across 
in  any  place.  The  water  itself  was  perfectly  black  and  stagnant, 
and  emitted  a  most  disagreeable  odor.  The  bank,  which  was 
of  soft  earth,  rose  in  a  plane  almost  vertical  all  around.  On 
what  little  inclination  the  sides  afforded,  grew  many  willow  sap- 
lings,— weeping  willows,  they  were,  whose  trailing  branches  lay 
in  perfect  repose  on  the  surface  of  the  thick  water.  Above  and 
behind  the  willows  stood  some  beech  trees,  which  had  so  mingled 
their  foliage  as  to  form  a  dense  covering  over  the  basin  below. 
So  numerous  were  their  boughs  that  only  a  feeble  twilight  per- 
vaded the  spot,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Between 
the  trees,  here  and  there,  gravestones  were  to  be  seen. 

Having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pond,  I  returned 
home,  with  the  intention  of  coming  back  that  night,  and  trying 
the  experiment  with  the  glass  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  the  note.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  during 
the  evening  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  unrest.  For  the  idea,  that 
the  glass  my  friend  had  deposited  with  me  had  already  been  and 
was  still  to  be  instrumental  in  deciding  his  fate,  had  gained  a  fast 
hold  on  my  mind.  It  was  with  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement 
and  impatience,  therefore,  that  I  awaited  the  approaching  mid- 
night. 

The  strange  fancy,  that  somehow  this  glass  was  connected 
with  my  friend's  demise,  was  an  idea  peculiarly  my  own.  For, 
as  yet,  I  had  told  no  one  even  of  the  existence  of  the  glass,  much 
less  of  any  conjectures  I  might  have  formed  concerning  it.  It 
was  alone,  therefore,  that  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  I  left  my 
lodgings,  and,  with  the  glass  safely  stowed  in  my  overcoat  pocket, 
started  for  the  pool. 

A  half  hour's  walk  brought  me  before  the  graveyard  gates. 
They  were  massive  and  fastened  with  a  huge  iron  bolt.  As  I 
slid  it  back,  and  it  rattled  loudly  along  its  casings,  the  sound 
struck  a  chord  in  my  soul  as  dissonant  and  harsh  as  the  clangor 
of  the  metal  itself,  A  hundred  phantasms  whirled  through  my 
brain.  The  reality  of  my  situation  now,  for  the  first  time  stood 
out  before  me,  I  saw,  and  I  feared  as  I  saw,  how  unnatural 
must  have  been  my  thoughts  to  have  led  me  to  this  spot  at  such 
an  hour, — how  very  extraordinary  was  this  errand  on  which  I  had 
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come.  I  stood  irresolute,  and  perhaps  wotjld  have  returned ;  but 
that  dreadful  thing — the  glass — had  me  now  well  in  its  power  ! 
Involuntarily  I  clutched  it,  a  re-assurance  diffiised  itself  over  me, 
and  with  a  firm  step  I  ascended  the  path  to  the  pool. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  clambered  down  its  steep  bank  ajid 
seated  myself  on  the  damp  boulder.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
spot  was  more  gloomy  even  than  in  the  day-time.  The  night 
was  clear,  but  there  was  no  moon  In  the  sky.  And  the  starlight, 
while  it  faintly  illumined  the  region  beyond  the  beeches,  left  the 
whole  space  inside  of  them,  the  basin  and  the  air  above  it  up  to 
the  beech  leaves,  in  deep  darkness.  I  could  not  even  distinguish 
the  surface  of  the  water,  distant,  as  I  knew  it  must  be,  not  two 
feet  from  my  eyes.  From  the  stagnant  liquid  was  sluggishly 
rising  a  noxious  vapor,  which  I  felt  but  could  not  see,  exhaling, 
as  it  rose,  a  stench  most  noisome.  Apparently  the  spot  was  too 
gloomy  even  for  the  night  insects  j  for  no  chirp  or  hum  fell  on 
my  ears,  and  a  deep  silence  held  all  this  lonely  place. 

My  time  had  been  ample  enough  for  me  to  make  these  obser- 
vations, and  I  was  now  sitting,  waiting  for  the  midnight.  The 
quietude  of  the  spot  was  favorable  for  meditation.  And  although 
I  was  in  a  perfect  fever  of  curiosity  and  excitement  as  to  what 
would  be  the  upshot  of  my  expedition,  the  local  influence  was 
too  strong  for  me  and  I  was  speedily  buried  in  reflection.  My 
thoughts  again  turned  into  the  channel  in  which  they  had  been 
running  at  the  iron  gates.  Again  I  seemed  fully  to  realize  the 
absolute  strangeneis  of  my  situation ;  the  thought,  how  wild  my 
schemes  were,  how  like  the  pet  plans  of  monomaniacs  of  whom 
I  had  read,  preyed  upon  me,  until  the  horrid  suspicion  began  to 
come  over  me  that  /  was  insane !  A  dread,  as  undefinable  as  it 
was  unwelcome,  was,  I  could  feel,  rapidly  getting  the  better  of 
my  usual  self-possession. 

In  this  condition  of  mind  I  labored,  when  I  was  startled  fnun 
my  meditation  by  the  distant  city  clock,  striking  the  hour  of 
night.  At  my  sequestered  seat  the  strokes  fell  faintly.  But  I 
counted  them.  They  numbered  twelve.  With  a  trembling  hand, 
as  of  one  in  nervous  expectancy,  I  seized  the  glass,  lifted  it  and 
placed  it  before  my  eye. 

I  had  been  expecting  a  rather  unusual  issue  from  the  use  oi 
the  glass,  owing  to  the  singular  character  of  all  the   precedii^ 
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events  that  were  connected  with  it.  But  for  what  really  did  oc- 
cur it  was  quite  impossible  that  I  could  have  been,  tn  any  measure, 
prepared.  By  some  chance  (was  it  chance  ?)  the  glass  had  been 
directed  straight  to  the  center  of  the  pool.  Down  on  the  very 
bottom  of  the  tarn,  in  a  lidless  coffin,  his  body  dressed  in  blaclc, 
his  arms  dangling  over  the  sides  of  the  casket,  his  head  slightly 
raised,  his  hair  streaming  out  on  the  dense  water,  his  face  bloated 
and  blue,  his  lips  shrivelled  disgustingly  back  from  his  teeth,  his 
eyes  wide  open  and  staring  right  at  m/,  lay  the  form  of — Rem- 
brandt !  As  I  gazed,  stupefied  and  sickened  at  the  spectacle,  the 
coffin,  with  the  body  maintaining  the  same  posture,  began  slowly 
to  rise.  At  this  moment  a  nervous  twitch  of  my  arm  displaced 
the  circular  glass  from  before  my  eye.  In  an  instant  the  sight 
was  gone  and  all  was  dark  again.  I  divined  at  once  that  the 
glass  was  the  instrument  of  this  horrible  revelation.  Instinctively 
I  replaced  it  before  my  eye.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The 
coffin  and  corpse  together  had  now  risen  so  that  just  the  head  of 
Che  body  was  to  be  seen  above  the  water,  while  all  below  the 
head — which,  as  I  said,  was  slightly  elevated — lay  just  under  the 
surface.  The  floating  mass  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  move  than 
the  shrunken  lips  writhed  further  back,  the  teeth  slowly  parted, 
and  from  out  the  throat  a  voice,  hollow,  harsh,  yet  stifled  withal, 
a  voice  such  as  I  had  often  guessed   the   dead  might  have,  grated 

out  one  by  one  the  words, "  I am dead dead 

dead, 1 have drowned myself here here, 

I am dead, down^-^-down."   The  lips  resumed  (heir 

former  position,  the  teeth  closed,  and  the  horrid  thing  sank  slowly 
down  to  the  bottom  whence  it  had  arisen.  For  a  moment  I  was 
riveted  to  the  rock.  But  then  a  second  convulsive  movement 
loosened  my  hold  on  the  glass.  It  fell,  struck  the  water  with  a 
splash,  and  sank.  The  splash  was  not  loud,  but  it  was  enough 
to  remove  the  paralysis  that  held  me.  With  a  yell  of  terror  I 
scrambled  up  the  bank,  darted  through  the  clanging  gates,  and, 
never  daring  to  stop  or  look  behind  me,  but  with  that  ghastly 
corpse  still  staring  at  my  head  and  its  crazing  voice  rolling  in  my 
ears,  I  at  last  cowered,  shivering,  between  my  sheets. 

My  friends  will  tell  you  that  they  one  morning  found  me  in  2 
high  delirium,  that  I  raved  about  a  dark  pool,  a  dingy  glass,  and 
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my  friend  Rembrandt  lying  in  the  pool ;  that  at  last  they  dragged 
the  gloomy  piece  of  water,  and  that  the  day  after  they  did  so 
Rembrandt  was  buried  by  them  decently  in  a  grave  of  earth. 

That  dreadful  glass  has  done  its  work  with  me  as  well  as  with 
my  friend.  A  gloom  has  fallen  over  my  life,  which  is  steadily 
deepening.  What  alarms  me  most  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  nearly 
lilce  his  fatal  melancholy.  j.  e.  c. 


JOHN  MILTON,    JEREMY    TAYLOR  AND  JOHN 
LOCKE   AS  ADVOCATES  OF  LIBERTY. 

BY  M.  STUART  PHELPS. 

npHE  seventeenth  century  in  England,  was  one  long  crisis  of 
transition.  The  night  of  zfasolutism,  deepened  by  super- 
stition, was  slowly  passing  away  ;  and  upon  the  chaos  of  social 
and  political  convulsions,  the  dawn  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  breaking.  The  crisis  demanded  statesmen,  warriors,  mar- 
tyrs. The  emergency  created  its  own  heroes.  Prominent 
among  them,  stood  the  Chrysostom  of  the  English  pulpit,  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

His  intellect  was  a  museum  of  extremes.  Occasionally  he 
exhibits  a  wonderful  ingenuity  in  argument ;  but  in  a  breath,  his 
reasoning  faculty  seems  to  be  paralyzed.  His  conceptions  are  as 
original  as  his  illustrations,  but  his  imagination  seems  to  dread 
being  surprised  into  logical  precision.  A  chain  of  reasoning,  in 
itself  consecutive,  is  weakened  by  a  superfluity  of  adjuncts ; 
these  two  thrown  together  in  recklessness  of  the  laws  of  logical 
thinking.  Arguments  which  are  questionable,  are  sometimes 
flanked  by  conjectures  which  are  fanciful  and  absurd.  Yet  sueh 
defects  are  partially  redeemed  by  his  subtlety,  wit,  and  vividness 
of  painting.  His  pictiu-es  are  often  equivalent,  in  expression,  to 
arguments. 

In  politics,  Taylor  was  a  Tory,  and  of  course  a  Royalist. 
His  political  creed  began  and  ended  in  the  person  of  the  King. 
The  absolutism  of  the  French  despot,  who  could  exclaim,  "  I  am 
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the  State,"  seemed  to  Taylor  the  perfection  of  government. 
With  sympathetic  pity  he  watched  the  downfall  of  the  great  and 
gifted  minister ;  with  eagerness  he  flew  to  arms,  in  defence  of  the 
royal  standard  ;  with  indignant  horror  he  witnessed  the  sacrilege 
committed  by  an  infatuated  people,  who,  their  hands  red  with 
sacred  blood  dared  to  seek  God's  blessing  upon  murder.  Though 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  earnestly  attacked  its  ar- 
bitrary and  sectarian  exclusiveness. 

His  *'  Liberty  of  Prophesying  "  is  the  most  logical,  as  well  as 
the  most  famous  of  his  writings.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
■  ment  here  is,  that  the  apostolic  creed,  alone,  is  sulEcient  and 
necessary  ;  that  the  Church,  the  Popes,  the  Fathers,  councils, 
traditions,  are  bllible,  incompetent,  contradictory ;  that  punish- 
ments for  religious  convictions  are  allowable  only  when  justified 
by  political  necessity. 

Bold  sentiments  these  to  be  promulgated  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  headed  by  religious  fanatics.  Yet,  how  strange  that 
a  man  of  such  intuitions  should  have  seen  no  more.  By  what 
principle  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  he  should  have  come 
so  near  to  the  great  truth  of  universal  toleration  and  yet  fell  to 
grasp  it  ? 

His  mistakes  were  those  of  the  founder  of  a  school.  His 
imaginative  temperament  confused  him  ;  his  education  obscured 
his  vision ;  his  social  and  pohtical  surroundings  hampered  him ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  to  others  the  development  of 
those  noble  theories  which  he  had  caught  in  glimpses.  Others 
perfected,  popularized,  and  established  them.  But  the  preacher 
at  Golden  Grove  will  live  in  history  as  the  original  seer,  and  first 
great  champion  of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  principles  so  boldly,  yet  blindly  proclaimed  by  Taylor, 
found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  one  who  was  better  fitted  to  do 
battle  in  their  defence.  The  theologian  and  the  metaphysician 
possessed  many  qualities  in  common.  Both  were  bold  in  their 
convictions  ;  often  reckless  in  their  utterances.  Both  were  firm 
as  adamant  when  conscience  was  assailed.  Yet  the  father  of 
modern  metaphysics  was  the  more  consistent  thinker.  His  genius 
was  of  double  nature,  fitted  alike  for  speculation  and  for  practice. 
Theorizing  was  his  delight.  Yet  he  possessed  that  virtue  so 
rare  in  a  philosopher,  of  practical  adaptation  to  existing   facts. 
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His  intellect  in  spite  of  its  versatility,  was  distinguished,  not  so 
much  for  its  depth,  as  for  its  clearness.  Great  simplicity  of 
argument,  was  his  most  strilting  excellence  as  a  thinker ;  great 
artlessncss  of  expression  his  chief  virtue  as  a  writer,  Frenng 
himself  from  the  technicalities  of  science,  he  "  cuti,  by  his  stroi^ 
common  sense,  the  Gordian  Itnot,  which  his  dialectical  skill  can- 
not untie."  '  His  style  exhibits  no  striving  after  poetical  gloss  i 
no  loss  of  thought  by  giving  it  wings.  Taylor  reveled  in  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination,  for  his  own  entertainment.  Locke, 
less  of  a  poet,  but  more  of  an  orator,  sought  to  interest,  only  that 
he  might  instruct ;  to  prove  only  that  he  might  convince. 

The  more  evenly  balanced  mind  of  the  philosopher  placed  him 
one  stage  in  advance  of  the  preacher  in  his  political  belief.  He 
"  deified  Liberty  under  the  form  of  wealth."  *'  The  sole  aim  of 
Government,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  preservation  of  property."  His 
system  then  was  an  aristocracy,  not  of  education,  but  of  riches ; 
this  aristocracy  through  and  for  itself,  should  govern  the  world. 
A  King  was  but  their  representative ;  their  agent,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business. 

Like  Taylor,  he  was  restless  under  the  restraint  of  the 
Church,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  toleration.  His  contro- 
versy with  an  Oxford  divine,  upon  this  subject,  is  especially 
interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  further  development  and 
solidification  of  those  theories,  which  Taylor  had  proclaimed  so 
boldly,  Taylor  understood  them  but  partially,  and  defended  them 
insufficiently.  Locke  comprehended,  remolded  and  expanded 
them.  Taylor  dwelt  upon  the  incompetency  of  any  human  tri- 
bunal to  become  an  infallible  dictator,  in  matters  of  conscience. 
Locke  attacks  directly  the  legitimacy  of  such  assumption  on  the 
part  of  any  magistrate  however  capable.  To  Taylor,  persecution 
is  unjust,  because  a  true  standard  of  belief  is  unattainable.  To 
Locke  it  is  unjust,  because  untrue  to  the  purposes  of  the  Creator, 
in  the  very  constitution  of  society.  Taylor  insists  upon  a  full 
and  hearty  support  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Locke  would  coerce 
no  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  Taylor's  suc- 
cess was  suggestive  of  that  which  Locke  realized.  The  theolo- 
gian convinced  the  philosopher.  The  philosopher  convinced  the 
legislature,  and  his  belief  grew  into  the  Act  of  Toleration. 

Yet  not  to  Taylor  alone  was  Locke  indebted  for  the  material 
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and  the  inspiration  of  his  beliefs.  He  owed  more  to  his  study  of 
of  the  writings  of  one,  who  seetned  l^natical  to  his  contemporaries 
but  who,  to  us  appears  to  have  been  inspired. 

John  Milton,  more  than  either  Taylor  or  Locke,  was  the 
child  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  more  than  either 
was  he  the  worker  for  all  time.  Not  for  him  the  pleasant  dream- 
life  of  the  Irish  Bishop,  nor  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  Court-phi- 
losopher, His  life  was  one  prolonged  scries  of  disappointments. 
He  lived  to  sec  his  ideal  of  government  destroyed,  his  religion 
the  laughing-stock  of  a  licentious  Court.  So  far  as  immediate 
success  is  concerned,  the  whole  career  of  the  poet-statesman, 
was  a  failure.  His  victory  was  posthumous.  Posterity  pays  the 
adoration  his  own  generation  denied  him. 

His  character  was  one  we  love  to  contemplate.  He  was  as 
impetuous  as  Locke  was  calculating.  Consequences  were  to 
him  a  secondary  consideration.  Never  moderate,  ignorant  of 
caution,  spurning  compromise,  he  rushed  to  the  extreme  of  his 
convictions.  In  his  political  writings,  he  displayed  an  audacity, 
hardly  surpassed,  even  by  himself,  when  he  threw  off  the  shackles 
of  Time  and  Space,  and  soaring  into  the  vast  realmsof  the  Infinite, 
dared  to  conceive  of  the  wrath  of  an  indignant  God.  His  en- 
thusiasm in  his  work,  was  whole-souled.  His  self-sacrifice, 
heroic.  At  the  approach  of  inevitable  blindness,  he  redoubled 
his  toils.     The  thought  that  his  eyes  had  been 

"  Oveiplicd  ID  Libcrt^r*'  deAnce, 
liai  bim  through  tbU  world')  Tain  muk,  content 
Though  hliad." 

He  was  a  man  of  profounder  insight,  of  greater  breadth  of 
culture,  of  more  enduring  fame,  than  either  Locke  or  Taylor. 
He  brought  to  the  discussion,  and  to  the  conflict  a  force  of  in- 
spiration,  which  neither  of  them  wielded.  His  convictions  were 
the  simple  thoughts  of  an  imperial  mind }  his  logic  was  the  vision 
of  an  illumined  seul. 

His  political  theory  was.  In  substance,  though  not  in  form, 
that  of  the  advocates  of  liberty  at  the  present  day.  So  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  was  his  defence  of  domestic,  civil,  lit- 
erary and  religious  freedom,  that,  in  the  words  of  De  Quincey, 
he  "  began  and  closed  the  argument."  In  the  face  of  a  nation, 
grown  old  under  hereditary  monarchy,  he  advocated  their  inalien- 
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able  right  to  i^^^ov  eminent ;  under  the  frown  of  the  superstitions 
of  centuries,  he  sought  to  hurl  back  the  shackles  of  tyranny  from 
the  individual  conscience. 

Milton's  reputation  as  a  poet,  has  been  tributary  to  his  influence 
as  a  defender  of  Liberty.  His  very  name  has  given  impetus  to 
the  cause,  in  the  souls  of  multitudes,  who  know  nothing  of  him 
but  his  name.  The  simple  fact,  that  England's  great  poet  was 
also  Freedom'  great  champion,  has  been  of  more  service,  in  com- 
manding the  respect  of  mankind,  than  all  the  logic  of  Locke,  or 
the  eloquence  of  Taylor. 

Taylor  liberalized  the  English  Church.  Locke  wrought  tol- 
eration into  English  politics  ;  but  Milton  has  reached  the  whole 
English-speaking  world. 

Taylor  and  Locke  themselves  saw  the  culmination  of  their 
work,  It  has  been  a  march  of  two  centuries,  in  which  the  world 
has  climbed  up  to  the  height  of  Miltaii'i  utterances.  His  work 
is  not  yet  complete.  It  widens  and  deepens  with  the  ages.  All 
later  stru^les  for  Freedom  have  drawn  inspiration  from  hit  wri- 
tings. Time  does  not  diminish  their  verity,  nor  impair  their 
vitality. 

Taylor  and  Locke  were  master-spirits  of  their  own  age.  They 
were  an  honor  to  the  generation  which  honored  them.  But  him, 
whose  soul  "  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  posterity  claims  as 
its  own.  He  belongs  not  to  the  people,  nor  to  the  century  which 
could  not  appreciate  him.  He  is  the  possession  of  that  Future  in 
which,  and  for  which  he  lived.  Well  might  the  Laureate  of 
England,  a  hundred  years  and  more  after  Milton  was  in  bis  grave, 
apostrophize  him,  in  one  of  his  country's  great  emergencies  : 

"  Milton,  thou  ihouldtt  be  living  at  thu  hoar. 
EDgUnd  hath  need  of  ihee ;  ihe  ii  a  fen 
Of  itagnant  waiCTi         •         •         * 
*         *         •         and  we  are  Mlfith  men. 
Oh  t  Raiie  u  up  1    Return  to  a  agitn. 
And  gite  ua  liitue,  mannen,  freedom,  |iowei. 
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FADED. 


Nerer  igiin  in  the  hall-ioani 
To  ihiiie  u  the  reigning  bells, 
Never  to  liitcn  whh  iipture 
To  wordt  of  homage  and  praife, 
Neiec  to  conquer  laven 
With  power  chic  none  can  Cell, 
Never  again  to  lend  a  tight 
To  the  iplendar  of  beanty'i  mtte. 

Suiton,  whole  nime  wa>  legion, 
No  more  it  the  bidding  come. 
The  mi^cal  ipell  hi>  vanished — 
Their  oft-uttered  vowi  decline — 
In  the  temple  of  vauntuig  Fitbion 
Fmm  another  mLssal  they  hum. 
And  they  tnrn  to  other  Idols, 
Foigettlng  their  former  ihrine. 

Never  again  in  fancy 
Ethereal  caittei  to  bnild. 
Never  again  in  btinfnl  (Hence 
With  lentiment  to  commune. 
Never  again  to  waken 
AHectioiu  abeady  chilled. 
Never  to  nourish  with  autnmn  imila 
The  bloDomi  of  bluahing  June. 

Sadly  the  days  are  dying, 
Dimly  the  sludowi  1^, 
Tearfully  memory  wanders 
To  viiiona  of  other  houn, 
Monrafully  dn»pi  the  curtain 
That  ihrovdt,  Uke  a  sombre  pall, 
The  garden  of  youthful  glory 
Divested  of  all  its  flowers. 

Never  again  in  the  ball-room 
To  shine  as  the  reigning  belle, 
Never  to  listen  with  rapture 
To  vows  of  loven  fertom, 
Never  to  echo  the  moic, 
That  once  in  a  hannwy  lelL 
The  nae  of  a  life  has  biei 
And  leaves  bot  a  piinliil  thotn. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  'SIXTY-NINE. 

The  Class  of  1869  is  one  of  the  three  largest  classes  that 
ever  left  Yale  College ;  '47  having  1 23,  '63  1 22,  and  '69  1 1 7  grad- 
uates. The  total  membenhip  of  the  class  has  been  185  ;  68 
having  given  up  the  chase  for  various  reasons  and  at  various  times 
during  the  four  years'  course.  These  are  the  names  of  the 
graduates :  W.  G.  Alger,  E.  P.  Arvine,  W.  W.  Audenreid,  A. 

E.  Austin,  A.  H.  Averill,  L.  H.  Bagg,  H.  C.  Bannard,  C.  W. 
Bardcen,  A.  Bartow,  H.  A.  Beers,  W.  L.  Bennett,  W.  S.  Bis- 
sell,  S.  Blagden,  W.  S.  Braddock,  A.  L.  Brown,  S.  F.  Bucklin, 

F.  S.  Buell,  C.  H.  Bullis,  H.  H.  Burnham,  E.  J.  Burrell,  A. 
Cameron,  C.  F.  Canedy,  N.  G.  Carman,  F.  R.  Childs,  W.  C. 
Clarke,  L.  E.  Condict,  F.  G.  Conkling,  A.  J.  Copp,  W.  A. 
Copp,  E.  G.  Coy,  A.  M.  Cunningham,  S.  H.  Dana,  £.  R.  Dc 
Grove,  F.  B.  Denton,  C.  T.  Driscoll,  H.  J.  Dutton,  L.  R 
Ehrich,  J.  Eliason,  J.  C.  Eno,  A.  W.  Evarts,  A.  H.  Ewing,  J. 
P.  C.  Foster,  H.  V.  Freeman,  J.  H.  Gilbert,  S.  D.  Gilbert,  S. 

D.  Goodwin,  J.  C.  Grant,  C.  E.  Gross,  W.  K.  Hall,  F.  H. 
Hamlin,  G.  E.  Hand,  G.  T.  Harrison,  F.  S.  Hayden,  E.  Heaton, 

E.  Hedges,  C.  B.  Herrick,  J.  T.  HiUhouse,  W.  H.  Hinkle,  J. 
M.  Holcomb,  T.  Hooker,  W.  H.  HotchkisB,  C.  A.  Hull,  E.  I. 
Hutchinson,  J.  B.  Isham,  B.  Jones,  J.  Joy,  H.  H.  Kerr,  G. 
Lathrop,  G.  H.  Lawrence,  H.  Lear,  W.  H.  L.  Lee,  A.  V. 
Lindsley,  W.  L.  McLane,  C.  D.  McNaughton,  D.  A.  Mc 
Quiltin,  D.  Manning,  H.  C.  Missimer,  J.  E.  Moore,  J,  L. 
Moss,  J.  Olendorf,  B.  Perrin,  M.  S.  Phelps,  F.  Porter,  T.  P. 
Prudden,  H.  W.  Raymond,  R.  L  Reade,  M.  D.  Rhame,  R.  B. 
Richardson,  T.  J.  Ritch,  H.  W.  Robert,  A.  H.  B.  Robeson,  T. 
H.  Russell,  F.  A.  Scott,  G.  S.  Sedgwick,  E.  C.  Seward,  R.  K. 
Sheldon,  A.  Shirley,  C.  H.  Smith,  W.  G.  Speriy,  C.  Sullivan, 
T.  W.  Swan,  F.  P.  Terry,  H.  T.  Terry,  J.  M.  Thayer,  J.  R 
Tliyer,  A.  S.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Traynham,  E.  T.  Waite,  S.  P.  War- 
ren, W.  ?.  Watson,  C.  T.  Weitzel,  T.  F.  Welch,  E.  Whitney,  E. 
P.  Wilder,  F.  S.  Williams,  O.  M.  Williams,  W.  H.  Workman. 
These  arc  the  names  of  those  who  fiiiled  to  graduate :  J.  E. 
Abbott,   C.   D.   Alton,  T.    C.   Anderson,   F.   Atwood,  J.  K. 
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Avcrill,  E.  O.  Babcock,  D.  B.  Barclay,  F.  V.  Barnes,  D,  Beach,, 
C.  C.  Beard,  L.  S.  Bemis,  W.  J.  Bctts,  A.  H.  Bissell,  F.  H. 
Buhl,  J.  B.  Camp,  J.  C.  Cafhoun,  H.  S.  Carhart,  H.  Childs,  W. 
Cook,  N.  B.  Coy,  J.  Day,  A.  W.  Durlcy,  J.  H.  Durston,  L.  L. 
Hicks,  H.  P.  Fellows,  D.  J.  Griffith,  F.  H.  Hoadley,  A.  B.  D 
Holstcin,  F.  M.  Horton,  F.  J.  Huntington,  E.  Jewell,  C.  R 
Johnson,  M.  O.  Jones,  C.  W.  Kelly,  C.  H.  Kidder,  J.  LiUie 
G.  F.  Lincoln,  G.  R.  Lincoln,  E.  D.  Loring,  W.  McClintock, 
C.  E.  Mason,  Z.  S.  Mastin,  G.  D.  Miller,  W.  D.  Mills,  M.  B 
Newton,  F.  Palmer,  G.  S.  Peet,  C.  L.  Pendleton,  J.  H.  Perry 
C.  Phelps,  I.  G.  Reed,  J.  B.  Rich,  J.  M.  Russell,  O.  G.  Scott, 
H.  A.  Starks,  J.  M.  Stevenson,  R.  M.  Terrell,  R.  Terry,  F.  H. 
VanCleeve,  A.  W.  Van  Winkle,  T.  P.  VanWyck,  H.  F. 
Walling,  H.  W.  Warner,  A.  H.  Warren,  H.  P.  Warren,  I.  O. 
Woodruff,  J.  H.  Young. 

Of  these  185  men  6r  were  born  in  New  York,  32  in  Connec- 
ticut, 23  in  Massachusetts,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  9  in  Ohio,  6  in 
Rhode  Island,  5  each  in  Michigan  and  Illinois,  4  in  Maine,  3 
each  in  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey,  2  each  in  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  each  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Ireland,  Germany  and  India.  Their  residences 
do  not  vary  greatly  from  their  birthplaces,  56  claiming  New 
York  as  their  abode,  42  Connecticut,  21  Massachusetts,  14 
Pennsylvania,  7  Ohio,  and  a  like  number  Illinois,  6  Michigan,  4 
Maine,  and  a  like  number  New  Jersey,  3  Rhode  Island,  and  likewise 
3  Kentucky,  2  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, and  California,  while  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  Texas  and  India  are  content  with  each  a  single 
representative.  Thus  thirty  different  localities  are  represented, 
either  as  birthplaces  or  residences.  August  was  the  fevorite 
month  for  births,  36  taking  that  occasion  to  start  out  for  them- 
selves ;  21  were  born  in  March,  17  in  December,  15  in  May,  14 
ID  September,  and  the  same  number  in  October,  a  dozen  each  in 
February,  June,  July,  and  November,  while  January  and  April 
each  lay  claim  to  only  10.  The  time  of  these  births  ranges 
through  a  period  of  ten  years, — the  oldest  man  (Z.  S.  M.)  being 
born  September  16,  1841,  and  the  youngest  (H.  P.  F.)  August 
4,  1850.     Neither  of  these  are  among   the  graduates,  of  whom 
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the  oldest  (E.  H.)  was  born  September  29,  1842,  and  the  young- 
est (G.  L.)  February  16,  1850.  By  an  odd  coincidence  a  non- 
graduate  of  similar  initials  was  born  upon  the  same  day  as  this 
last.  The  births  by  years  arc  as  follows :  2  in  1841,  3  in  '42,  2 
in  '43,  8  in  '44,  20  in  '45,  37  in  '46,  52  in  '47,  38  in  '48,  18  in 
'49,  and  3  in  'jo.  At  Commencement,  37  only  arc  under  21 
years  of  age, — 22  of  whom  are  among  those  graduating.  From 
t\ie  Courant  of  June  12  (whose  interesting  statistical  report  of 
the  class  was  carefully  compiled  but  related  to  graduates  only) 
we  learn  that "  The  total  age  of  the  class  up  to  Presenution  Day 
is  2576  years  and  8  months.  The  average  ^e  is  22  years  and 
8  days.  The  average  age  of '66  was  22  years,  3  months  and  26 
days ;  of  '67,  22  years,  2  months  and  28  days  ;  of  '68,  22  years, 
4  months  and  7  days.  'Sixty-nine  is  therefore  younger  than 
either  of  the  three  preceding  classes,  and  is  3  months  and  16  days 
younger  than  the  average  age. 

"  The  total  height  of  our  117  men  is  667  feet,  i  inch.  Our 
tallest  man  is  C.  D.  McN.,  who  measures  6  ft.  5  in ,  and  as  hi 
as  we  can  discover  from  past  statistics  does  his  class  the  honor  of 
being  the  tallest  man  who  has  ever  graduated  at  Yale.  W,  S.  B., 
A.  H.  £.,  J.  £.  M.,  are  each  6  ft.  2  in.,  while  we  have  10  others 
who  are  6  ft.  or  over.  The  tallest  man  in  '68  was  6  ft.  i  in.  j  in 
'67,  6  ft.  I  in.i  in '66,  6  ft.  2^  in.  Our  average  height  is  5  ft. 
83  in.,  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  '68  and  '66,  but  more 
than  that  of  '67.  Our  shortest  man  is  D.  M.,  5  ft.  3I  in.  j  '68's 
short  man  was  5  ft.  3J  in. ;  '67's,  5  ft.  2  in. }  '66's,  5  ft.  t\  in. 

"  The  weight  of  the  class  ranges  from  208  (W.  S.  B.)  and 
206  (G.  E.  H.),  to  1 16  (J.  O.)  and  1 14  (S.  D.  G.)  The  total 
weight  is  17,172  pounds,  which  divided  among  117  men  gives  an 
average  of  146.76  pounds.  'Sixty-nine  is  therefore  heavier  than 
the  average  of  the  three  classes  before  her.  'Sixty-^ix  weighed 
on  the  average  147.86 ;  '67  weighed  143.4  j  the  average  man  in 
'68  turned  the  scales  at  142.95.  The  average  then  of  these  three 
classes  is  144.74  pounds,  and  '69  allows  her  averse  man  2.02 
more.  The  heaviest  man  in  '66  balanced  203  pounds.  The 
heaviest  man  in  '67  weighed  187  pounds,  while  '68's  heaviest 
weighed  only  182.  The  lightest  man  in  '66  weighed  115  ;  in '67, 
IIS  i  in  '68  he  weighed  109.  We  have  the  statistics  of  but  few  of 
the  preceding  classes,  but  as  those  do  not  contradict  us,  we  are  led 
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to  believe  that  as  our  class  is  possessed  of  the  tallest,  so  she  may 
also  lay  claim  to  the  heaviest  man  that  ever  graduated  at  Yale." 
Of  names  Henry  is  the  favorite,  as  it  occurs  24  times ;  John 
we  find  18  times,  William  16,  Edward  15,  Charles  and  Frank 
each  14,  James  9,  Geoi^e  7,  Frederic  6,  Thomas  5,  Arthur, 
Theodore  and  Alexander  4,  Lewis  and  Cornelius  3,  Sylvester, 
Dennis,  Albert,  Alfred,  Walter,  Ogden,  Isaac,  Samuel  and  David, 
twice ;  and  only  single  examples  of  Aaron,  Abel,  Amasa,  Ben- 
jamin, Daniel,  Eli,  Israel,  Jabez,  Jesse,  Jonathan,  Joseph,  Joshua, 
Moses,  Nathan,  Orin,  Seth  and  Zimri ;  Adrian,  Augustus, 
Augustin,  Aurelius,  Edgar,  Edwin,  CassJus,  Herbert,  Oliver,  Rich- 
ard, Robert,  Roderic,  Rufus  and  Willard.  William  Henry  is  thrice 
repeated,  and  Charles  Henry  twice ;  Charles  William  and  Henry 
William,  Charles  Edward,  John  Edward  and  George  Edward 
also  occur.  Of  evident  namesakes  we  have,  Thomas  Corwin, 
William  Wallace,  Alfred  Ely,  James  Knox,  Henry  Clay  (2), 
Wilson  Shannon,  Winfield  Scott,  Henry  Harrison,  William 
Chalmers,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Marshall,  Robert  Living- 
ston, and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Of  family  names  or  outre  appella- 
tions, we  have,  Gaul,  Earlliss  Porter,  Hoyt  (2),  De  Lancey, 
Lyman  Hotchkiss,  Baird,  Vaughan,  Evcrette  Meredith,  Curtis, 
Lyon,  Silliman,  Lardner,  Foristall,  Sheder,  Clarkson  (2),  Bronson, 
Fobes,  Smith  (4),  Nelson  Garrison,  Russell  (2),  Gray,  Gustin, 
Brown,  Montague,  Howard,  Ritzema,  Williamson,  Hurst,  R  (2), 
Chester,  Allen  Wardner,  Parker,  Pierrepont  Codrington,  Var- 
num,  Horn,  Dutton,  Jones,  Scott  DuMont,  Cowlcs,  King,  Har- 
wood,  Torrence,  Loren  Leland,  Ten  Brocck,  Hodges,  Alois 
Bachman  De  Stael,  Munn,  Beach,  Beverly,  Carlton  Rogers, 
Mahlon,  Holland,  Hamilton,  Gardiner  (3),  Lawrence  (2),  Van 
Sinderin,  Day,  Washington,  Douglas  (2),  Dolsen,  Lathrop, 
Marquis  Barnes,  Bernadotte,  Stuart,  Philander,  Gilead,  Leonard, 
Cariington,  Warren,  Davison,  Byam,  Bartlett,  Howell  Williams, 
Bellows,  Mats  on,  Talcott  Huntington,  Austin,  Orchard 
Gould,  Stanley  (2),  Knowlson,  Alanson,  McAllister,  Rollin 
Monroe,  Peet,  Taylor,  Mowry,  Hendrick,  Houston,  Waldron, 
Polhemus,  Tinker,  Pitt,  Perkins,  Parsons,  Frelinghuysen,  Payson, 
Sherman,  Merwin,  Hunter,  and  Hudson.  In  the  matter  of  sur- 
name initials  B  of  course  takes  the  lead,  and  is  25  times  repeated ; 
H  occurs  20  times,  W  15  and  S  12  ;  I,  N,  O,  and  Y  occur  but 
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once,  and  Q,  X  and  Z  do  not  appear.  The  majority  of  the  cbss 
arc  gifted  with  three  names,  29  have  only  two,  4  have  four,  though 
10  additional  ones  have  four  initials,  and  one  of  the  four  has  five 
initials.  The  longest  name  is  made  up  of  30  letters,  the  shortest 
of  4.  The  initials  W.  S.  B.,  S.  D.  G.,  W.  H.  H.,  E.  H.,  F.  P.» 
and  H.  W.  R,  are  twice  repeated,  as  also  some  thirteen  names, 
three  of  which  represent  pairs  of  brothers,  though  the  Copps 
are  the  only  brothers  in  the  graduating  class.  Abbreviated 
and  corrupted  names  have  always  been  popular  in  the  class, 
as  witness  Balger,  'Vine,  Fatwood,  Auden,  Bart,  Biss,  Bli^, 
Lard,  Buck,  Burney,  Cam  and  Cammy,  Conk,  Cunny, 
Dent,  Dris,  Durst,  Dut,  Ev,  Grif,  Ham,  Hutch,  Johns,  Bev, 
Link,  Lin,  Mac,  Mase,  Millerite,  Miss,  'Dorf,  Pen,  Mose, 
Rich,  Robe,  Sedge  and  Wick,  Stevy,  F.  Petery,  H.  Tctery, 
Artery  and  'Ric,  Tom,  Trany,  Van,  Polly  and  Wal.  Of  regular 
nicknames  also  there  have  been  an  abundance :  Uncle  Snort, 
Composish,  Small  Bones,  Fatty,  ^cupalius  alias  Wooden  Man 
alias  Woodster,  Sardeen,  John,  Squire,  Bruiser,  Skiimy,  Beast, 
Bijou  alias  Spotless  alias  Dutch,  Runt,  Tot,  Skipper,  Snolligoster 
alias  Gosling,  Frisby,  Angel,  Ycr  Pastor,  Bob  alias  Crom,  Beard, 
Ulysses,  Dan,  Manus  alias  Cheir  alias  Active,  Scutt  alias  Baron 
de  Balsam,  Cupid,  Deacon  alias  Major,  Pete  alias  Punt,  Sis,  Joe, 
Corollary,  Bijou,  Stag,  Bob,  Duke  de  Beverly,  Orpheus,  King, 
Dod,  Lately  alias  Yawp,  Baby,  Wretch,  'Ite  alias  Slave  alias 
Doulos,  Nestor  alias  Professor  alias  Moonsmeller,  G^,  Bond- 
holder, Chip,  Shiftless,  Smintheus,  Marm,  Wild  Irishman,  Runt 
alias  Ass,  Texican  alias  Guerilla  alias  Camanche  alias  YcUow- 
belly,  Proposition,  Pill,  Om,.  Vampire,  and  Poeticus. 

Turning  again  to  the  Caurant's  statistics,  and  confining  our 
attention  to  the  117  graduates,  we  Bnd  that  exclusive  of  admit- 
tance examinations,  51  have  divided  between  themselves  some 
162  "conditions,"  19  have  been  suspended,  and  3  have  been 
^'  dropped  "  outright,— the  names  of  which  latter,  personal  mod- 
esty alone  prevents  our  printing  in  full.  Of  Junior  appointments 
there  were  61,  against  74  in  '68,  59  in  '67  and  49  in  '66.  Of 
Commencement  appointments  there  were  56,  gainst  75  in  '68, 
63  in  '67  and  45  in  '66.  "  Of  the  minor  immoralities  of  life, 
we  are  pained  to  state  that  72  smoke,  27  of  whom  also  chewj 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  no  one  chews,  that  docs  not  smoke. 
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The  card  players  number  104,  and  as  &r  as  we  know  whist  is 
the  favorite  game  ;  66  play  billiards,  though  many  of  them  only 
occasionally,  and  53  ride  the  velocipede.  The  morals  of  the 
class  have  been  about  on  the  average.  There  arc  58  church 
members,  of  whom  41  have  been  engaged  in  Sunday-schools 
during  their  course.  In  religious  preferences,  not  necessarily  by 
membership,  the  class  is  divided  as  follows ;  Congrcgationalist 
45,  Episcopalian  26,  Presbyterian  25,  Methodist  7,  Baptist  5, 
Catholic  3,  Unitarian  and  Universalist  2  each,  Dutch  Reformed 
and  Israelite  one  each."  There  are  no  red  heads  in  the  class ; 
60  have  brown  hair,  33  black  or  very  dark,  and  24  yellowish  or 
veiy  light  hair.  About  half  the  class  are  habitually  smooth  &ced, 
while  the  rest  make  more  or  less  successful  displays  of  whiskers 
and  moustaches.  Eye  glasses  or  spectacles  arc  worn  by  13. 
Some  15  can  play  the  piano  and  a  like  number  the  flute,  while 
the  organ  and  guitar  have  each  but  four  votaries.  "  One  can 
play  the  b  flat  cornet ;  one  the  '  Russian  March  '  oidy,  on  piano  ; 
one  'Yankee  Doodle'  on  fingers  ;  one  disgraces  class  by  playing 
the  melodeon.  Besides  these,  a  number  desire  to  have  it  stated, 
that  they  are  familiar  with  the  drum,  jews-harp,  comb,  music-box, 
and  other  minor  instruments  of  less  importance."  Some  23  are 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  5  of  the  non-graduates  are  married 
already.  A  dozen  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  late  war, 
and  one  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  As  to  politics,  there  arc  83 
Rcpubhcans  and  16  Democrats,  and  18  who  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge either  party. 

As  the  open  societies  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  their  ex- 
istence since  the  class  entered  college,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  Cauraiti  on  this  point.  "  The  class  has  in  literary 
preferences  always  inclined  to  Linonia.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  her  choice  was  due  to  the  1 7  years  by  which  Linonia 
is  superior  in  age  to  Brothers,  or  whether  her  taste  for  the  iine 
arts  induced  a  majority  of  '69  to  join  themselves  to  the  same 
society  of  which  Demosthenes  and  Phidias  were  members  (images 
of  whom  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  story  of  Alumni  Hal]  by  those 
in  '69  who  have  never  visited  the  hall).  Certain  it  is  that  *  that 
carpet '  did  not  have  its  wonted  influence.  'Sixty-nine  was  the 
last  class  electioneered  by  the  campaign  oflicers.  Freshman  year 
were  catalogued  85  Linonians,  72  Brothers;  Sophomore  year  the 
figures  were  65  and  64;  Junior  year  69  and  61 ;  Senior  year  60 
and  57." 
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Thirty  members  of  the  &culty  in  all  have  at  various  times 
*'  instructed  "  the  class.  The  intended  pursuits  of  those  who 
graduate  are  thus  indicated  :  Law  47,  Theology  II,  Medicine  5, 
Journalism  4,  Civil  engineering  4,  Manufacturing  3,  Teaching  2, 
Farming  i,  "  Business  "  20  i  while  20  are  "  undecided,"  and  26 
express  intentions  of  shortly  visiting  Europe,  either  for  study, 
pleasure  or  travel.  Of  those  who  left  the  class  22  are  or  have 
been  members  of  '70,  and  2  of  '.71.  Harvard  graduates  2  of 
them  this  year,  Wesleyan  3,  and  different  law  schools,  a  half  dozen 
more.  Many  of  them  are  actively  eng^ed  in  business  ;  two  or 
three  are  abroad.  Four  are  dead  :  Walling,  who  died  Jan.  14, 
1867  i  Terrell,  September,  1867  j  Atwood,  Oct.  17,  1867,  and 
Johnson, Oct.  16,  1868.  Tbercwere7  '68  men  among  the  non- 
graduates,  and  6  of  the  graduates  also  were  members  of  that  class. 
Andover  has  had  32  representatives,  Easthampton  and  Hopkins 
grammar  school  each  a  dozen,  and  over  50  different  fitting  schools 
have  sent  one  or  more  men  to  the  class.  At  the  July  examina- 
tion 35  were  admitted,  and  51  in  September,  including  in  each 
case  conditioned  ones  who  subsequently  "  made  up ";  and  90 
were  "matriculated"  at  the  first  opportunity.  May,  1866.  Of 
the  156  names  in  the  Freshman  catalt^ue  17  only  were  accred- 
ited rooms  in  the  college  buildings  j  of  the  132  Sophomores  54, 
of  the  128  Juniors  93,  and  of  the  115  Seniors  104  occupied  col- 
lege rooms.  Of  the  117  graduates  all  but  12  figured  in  the 
catalogue  of  Freshman  year. 

"'Sixty-nine  can  claim  the  honor  of  having  inaugurated 
base-ball  at  Yale,"  and  has  "  been  represented  in  every  Univer- 
sity match  that  has  ever  taken  place."  It  has  not  been  quite  as 
prominent  in  boating  matters,  though  its  interest  here  has  been ' 
fully  up  to  the  averse,  and  it  has  the  unique  distinction  of  bnng 
the  only  class  ever  represented  in  four  successive  Univer»ty 
races.  It  has  not  "  moved  "  much  "  in  society,"  but  in  societies 
it  has  been  preeminent,  and  probably  leaves  each  one  better  than 
it  found  it, — and  some  certainly  it  found  badly  enough  off !  That 
no  scurrilous  print  of  any  kind  has  ever  emanated  from  the  class, 
and  that  the  neutrals  of  senior  year  have  had  the  setf-respcct  to 
behave  themselves  decently,  are  facts  as  praiseworthy  as  (of  late 
years  at  least)  unprecedented.  The  '*  moral  sense  "  of  the  class, 
judged   by  the   strictly  orthodox   standard,  has   perhaps   tended 
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somewhat  toward  obliquity  ;  at  least  public  sentiment  has  favored 
all  approved  means  of  circumventing  those  in  authority.  And 
public  sentiment  has  always  been  honest  enough  to  admit  its  pro- 
clivities. In  scholastic  abilities,  judged  by  "  stand  "  simply,  the 
class  has  hardly  distinguished  itself.  In  purely  literary  achieve- 
ment it  has  been  at  its  best,  and  has  done  well.  This,  and  the 
incongruity  of  its  members,  are  perhaps  its  two  most  distinctive 
marks.  Few  classes  have  contained  bitterer  enemies  and  by 
consequence  sinccrer  friends  than  the  present.  Few  have  shown 
more  versatility,  and  more  strong  points  at  unlooked-for  places. 
TTie  Wooden-Spoon  exhibition,  the  Dc  Forest  speaking,  the 
Presentation  Day  exercises,  very  unlike  in  their  nature,  were  all 
quite  pronounced  successes.  The  two  latter  in  particular  were 
especially  meritorious  in  the  opinion  of  the  powers  that  be,  and 
induced  them  to  admit  that  "  though  'Sixty-nine  had  hardly  been 
a  favorite  with  the  Faculty  in  the  past,  it  certainly  deserved  and 
received  their  best  wishes  when  it  at  last  went  down  in  a  final 
blaze  of  glory." 


MEMORABILIA  YALENSIA. 
Our  Rtcord 

Commence*  with  June  19th  and  cloaca  with  July  10th,  comprinng  the 
mott  intemting  period  in  the  college  calendar.  June  this  year  showed 
iu  tupieme  contempt  (or  all  the  pretty  things  poets  have  sung  of  the 
'  month,  by  affording  an  unnsualamount  of  most  disagreeable  weather.  The 
"  drawing  "  in  the  faculty's  grand  lottery  for  the  occupancy  of  the  college 
rooms  the  following  year  came  oS,  with  the  usual  amount  of  speculation, 
toward  the  close  of  the  month,  and  the  selection  of  future  abodes  for  sev- 
eral days  engrossed  the  attention  of  a  majority  of  the  students,  "  Fine 
Day,"  insinuating  and  persuasive  as  ever,  has  again  turned  up,  despite  the 
elaborate  obituary  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  the  Courant  last  winter. 
The  "glorious  Fourth "  falling  on  Sunday  this  year,  the  "National 
birthday  "  was  duly  observed  on  Monday  with  the  usual  amount  of  din 
and  conflision.  Turning  irom  these  minor  matters,  we  commence  our 
recital  of  the  important  events  which  we  have  to  notice.  First,  in  order 
of  time,  come  the  elections  to  the 
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*  Senier  Satieties^ 

Which  were  gjven  out  to  members  of  '70  on  Thursday  evening,  the  i4Ch 
ult.,  the  new  members  being  initiated  at  the  close  of  the  Spoon  Exhibi 
tion  the  next  Tuesday  evening.  Skull  and  Bones  offered  membership  to 
twenty-one  men  before  securing  the  following  fifteen,  who  will  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  society  during  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  its  eiiatence  :— 
],  W.  Andrews,  W.  C.  Gulliver,  R.  Johnston,  D.  W.  Learned,  J.  G.  K. 
McQure,  S.  St.  J.  McCutchcn,  H.  B.  Mason.  G-D.  Miller,  j.  H.  Perry,  E. 
G.  Sdden,  J.  W.  Shattuck.E.  R.  Steams.  C.  H.  Strong,  T.  J.  TUncy,  W. 
H.  Welch.  The  six  following  gentlemen  refused  elections  to  "  Bones  ": — 
C.  S.  Belford,  H.  A.  Cleveland,  E.  S.  Dwia,  R.  Kelly,  J.  A.  Ross,  J.  M. 
Ruasell.  Five  of  the  above  are  found  in  the  list  of  Scroll  and  Key,  whose 
twenty-seventh  annual  elections  were  accepted  by  the  following  gentle- 
men :— C.  S.  Belford,  J.  E.  Curran.  E.  S.  Dana,  R.  W.  DeFot«st.  G.  E. 
Dodge,  H.  J.  Faulkner,  G.  B.  GrinneU,  G.  L.  Huntress,  R.  Kelly,  E.  A. 
Lewis,  J.  A.  Ross,  J.  M.  Riissell,  F.  R.  Schell,  B.  SiUiman,  R.  Terry.  Crown 
and  Sceptre,  alias  Spade  and  Grave,  met  with  less  success  than  its  older 
associates  in  its  efibrts  at  self-perpetuation.  Three  or  four  prominent  men 
were  interviewed,  and  the  strongest  possible  arguments  employed  to  in- 
duce them  to  "  pack  a  crowd,"  but  without  any  avail.  To  all  appear- 
ances the  society  has  now  terminated  its  sickly  existence  of  a  half  dozen 
yens,  and  fulfilled  its  motto  :  "  In  the  grave  which  1  have  digged,  there 
shalt  thou  bury  me."  We  leave  the  melancholy  theme  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the 

Boat  Race, 

Which  came  offin  the  harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  z6thnlt. 
Not  far  from  a  dozen  crews  had  at  dificreut  times  proposed  to  enter  the 
usual  "spring  races,"  but,  as  the  day  for  the  contest  drew  near,  one  boat 
after  another  was  withdrawn,  so  that  at  last  not  a  single  class  crew,  except 
'72's  Worcester  crew,  remained.  Under  these  circumstances  an  informal 
race  was  arranged  between  the  last-mentioned  crew,  the  Univerwty,  and 
a  six  from  Gen.  Ruascll's  schooL  The  course  rowed  over  was  that  re- 
cently measured  from  Tomlinson's  bridge  out  to  Oyster  Point,  and  is  a 
square  three  mile  course.  At  about  half-past  four  the  crews  got  into  posi- 
tion, the  Freshmen  having  drawn  (he  inside,  the  University  the  middle,  and 
the  Russellitcs  the  outside  position.  The  University  took  the  lead  at  the 
start,  and  came  in  first,  having  made  the  course  in  19m.  4SS.  The 
Russell  crew  gradually  rowed  away  from  the  Freshmen,  but  were  fouled 
by  the  latter  while  turning  the  stake.  Both  boats  were  injured  by  the 
collision,  the  Freshmen's  very  badly.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  Rut- 
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sellites  came  in  only  a  couple  of  minutei  behind  the  Univenity,  having 
rowed  unexpectedly  welt.  The  Freshmen  did  not  make  their  appearance 
until  several  minutes  afterward,  their  boat  being  almost  tilled  with  water 
when  they  reached  the  float.  The  three  crews  were  constituted  as  fol- 
low* :  Uhiversitv,  Drew  (itrote),  Copp,  Bone,  Lee,  Coonley,  Terry 
(bow)  i  Freshmah,  Studley  (stroke),  Jenkins,  Swayne,  Gushing,  Hubbard, 
Boomer  (bow);  Rvssell,  Webb  (stroke).  Badger,  Stocking,  Smith, 
Wakeman,  Boyce  (bow).  The  race  was  witnessed  by  a  respectable 
crowd,  although  one  very  di5i:rent  in  numbers  and  character  from  the 
audience  which  gathered  to  hear  the 

De  Fcrett  Sptaking 

In  the  College  Chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  zSih  alt. 
The  subjects  and  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  as  ibllows: — "John  Milton, 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  John  Locke,  as  Advocates  of  Liberty," — Edward 
Hcaton,  Cincinnati,  Oliio ;  Moses  S.  Phelps,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Edward  P. 
Wilder,  Kolapoor,  India.  "  The  Law  of  Benevolence  and  the  Law 
of  Trade  Coincident."  Henry  C.  Bannard,  McGregor,  Iowa  ;  Henry 
V,  Freeman,  Rockfbrd,  111.  "Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford," 
George  S,  Sedgwick,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  The  speaking  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  of  a  very  superior  character,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  President  the  best  to  which  he  has  ever  listened,  since 
contests  for  the  De  Forest  began.  While  all  the  participants  were  highly 
praised,  especial  applause  was  bestowed  upon  the  efforts  of  Messra, 
Wilder  and  Phelps,  the  former  of  whom  received  several  floral  compli- 
ments. The  speaking  commenced  at  three  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  four 
the  Faculty  retired  to  the  President's  room  to  make  up  their  decision.  They 
remained  with  dosed  doois  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
was  announced  that  the  eighteenth  De  Forest  medal  had  been  awarded 
to  Edwam)  Payson  Wilder.  Mr.  Wilder  was  a  member  of  the  Lit. 
Board  of  '69,  and  his  is  the  fourth  De  Forest  on  the  prize  list  of  Chi  Delta 
Theta.  His  oration,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Phelps,  appears  in  the  present 
Number.  The  decision  appeared  to  ^ve  universal  satisfiiction,  and  the 
crowd,  which  had  lingered  about  10  hear  it,  soon  dispersed  to  prepare 
for  the 

ffooiUn  Spoon  Promtnade^ 
Which  took  place  at  Music  Hall  in  the  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cochleaureati  of  '70  :— D.  McC.  Bone,  H.  A.  Cleveland,  H.  J.  Faulkner, 
R.  Johnston,  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  S.  St.  J.  McCutchen,  E.  G.  Selden,  J.  W, 
Shattuck,  R.  Terry.  These  gentlemen  were  eminently  successful  in 
their  preparations  for  the  occasion,  and  we  have  yet  to  bear  a  single  com- 
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plaint  of  the  maaagement  of  the  entertiinment.  The  hall  was  beatiti- 
folly  decorated,  and  the  music,  being  furnished  by  Theo.  Thomas' 
Orchestra  from  New  York,  was,  of  course,  perfect.  At  an  early  hour  in 
the  evening  there  was  observable  a  general  movement  of  hacks  toward 
Crown  Street  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  conveying  the  beauty  and  the  "style" 
of  New  Haven,  as  well  as  numerous  representatives  of  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  by  eleven  o'oclock  the  scene  presented  in  Mane  Hall 
was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  which  that  edifice  has  ever  witneaied. 
Fearing  that  we  may  not  properly  distribute  the  adjectives  approfMiate 
to  the  occasion,  we  will  not  attempt  a  description,  bat  content  ounelves 
with  saying  that  the  Spoon  Promenade  of  '70  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  outshone  in  glory  all  its  predecessois.  and  will  long  be  handed 
down  among  the  fair  sex  of  this  city  as  the  Promenade,  It  was  pretty 
well  into  the  morning  of  Tuesday  when  the  euthuuastic  devotee*  of 
Terpnchore  had  disposed  of  the  last  dance  on  the  list,  but  whatever 
fatigue  they  may  have  experienced  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  throng  which  the 

WoadtH  Spoon  Exhiiititn 
Attracted  to  the  same  place  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  hall  was, 
as  usual,  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  with  an  audience,  too,  such  as 
fills  it  but  one  night  in  the  year.  The  weather  was  most  oppressively 
warm,  and  the  hall  poorly  ventilated,  but  notwithstanding  these  draw- 
backs, hardly  any  left  until  they  had  heard  the  last  exerdse  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  evening  which  read  as  follows :  1.  Overture,  "Poet and 
Peasant,"  Suppe.  1.  Opening  Load,  "  The  Perfect  Brick,"  3.  Latin 
Salutatory,  Samuel  St.  John  McCutchen,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  4.  WtXfdcn 
Spoon  Song.  $.  Music,  "William  Tell,"  Rossini,  Spoon  Addresses — 
6.  Presentation,  James  G.  K.  McClure,  Albany,  N.  Y.  7.  Recepdon, 
Henry  Augustus  Cleveland,  New  Haven,  Conn.— 8.  Music,  "  Vi^otu  in 
a  Dream,"  Lumbye.  9.  College  Drama,  (in  4  acts,)  "  His  little  Game, 
and  How  it  Worked,"  10.  Munc,  "  Scene  de  Ballet,"  Prophet,  JMeyer- 
beer.  1 1 .  The  Long  and  the  Short  of  IL  1 2.  The  College  Fence, 
Saturday,  7  p.m.  13.  Music,  "  Generic  ve  de  Brabant,"  Offmback. 
14.  Lecture  on  Philosophy,  with  practical  eiperiments.  There  was  the 
customary  delay  in  commencing  the  pcrformancci,  so  that  it  was  nearly 
half-past  eight  when  Mr.  Thomas  waved  his  baton  and  started  the 
orchestra  on  the  overture.  Meanwlule  everyone  was  busied  in  conjectur- 
ing the  character  of  the  "opening  load,"  which  was  revealed  to  the  audi- 
ence at  the  close  of  the  mnuc.  The  eight  Cochs  were  discovered  standing 
about  several  supposed  bricks  of  very  large  size,  the  middle  one  of  which 
opened  and  disclosed  HEtfar  Aucsusrcs  Cleveland,  the  Spoon-man  of 'ya 
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The  idea  of  the  "  load  "  was  quice  a  happy  one,  but  iu  execution  wai 
hardly  so  successful,  as  it  required  quite  a  stretch  of  the  imag^aation  to 
transfbmi  the  objects  which  were  pre»entcd  into  what  are  commonly 
Itnown  aa  bhcks.  However,  the  "load  "  was  original  and  novel,  and  as 
well  appreciated  by  the  audience  as  this  part  of  the  perfomunce  n  ever 
apt  to  be.  McCntchen's  "Salutatory"  wat  quite  a  model  of  its  kind, 
the  Latin  and  the  vernacular  being  mixed  in  about  the  right  proportions  to 
be  enjoyed  by  hi<  Usienen.  The  Spoon  Song,  which  followed,  wat 
written  by  W,  R,  Beach,  and  sung  to  a  German  tune  selected  by  Siegwart 
Spier  of  '6t.  It  wm  very  well  rendered  by  thirteen  voices,  and  re- 
peated in  response  to  an  enthusiastic  encore.  The  "  Spoon  Addresses " 
this  year  were  of  much  more  than  average  excellence.  McCIure,  in  his 
"  Presentation,"  gave  the  true  significance  of  the  custom  which  the 
Exhibition  celebrates,  and  only  expressed  the  feelings  of  every  member  of 
the  class  in  the  high  tenoa  in  which  he  addressed  the  recipient  of  the 
honor.  Mr.  Cleveland's  "Reception"  speech  was  happily  written  and 
well  delivered.  Then  came  the  dramatic  part  of  the  entertainment. 
"  His  little  Game  and  How  it  Woiled,"  written  by  G.  L.  Huntress, 
aimed  to  give  the  audience  an  inught  into  the  ways  of  college  politics. 
Entering  a  hitherto  untned  field,  the  author  produced  a  play  of  conuder- 
able  merit,  the  leading  parts  of  which  were  well  sustuned  by  the  Cochj, 
the  acting  of  Mr,  Faulkner  bnng  especially  praised.  "The  Long  and  the 
Short  of  It  "  presented  Selden,  the  tallest,  and  McCutcheu,  the  shorteat 
man  on  the  Committee  standing  ride  by  ride,  and  the  contrast  was  well 
appreciated  by  the  house.  The  next  ezetdse  on  the  programme  was  one 
which  ia  always  popular  with  Spoon  audiences.  In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  student  son^  an  "  The  College  Fence,"  the  sweet-voiced  chimney- 
sweep of  New  Haven,  and  a  couple  of  African  musicians  were  introduced 
with  good  eSect.  The  "Lecture  on  Philosophy"  was  a  most  successful 
close  of  the  evening's  performances,  and  sent  every  one  away  in  the  best 
of  good  humor.  The  appearance,  manners,  and  dicijon  of  a  certain 
very  learned  Profrssor,  were  portrayed  to  the  life  by  H,  ],  Faulkner, 
while  the  "  practical  experiments"  were  extremely  lucid  exhibitions  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  nature  act. 

The  only  unfavorable  cridciam  we  have  heard  upon  the  Exiubition  is, 
that  the  exercises  were  too  long,  as  the  curtain  did  not  h\\  for  the  lost  time 
until  very  nearly  midnight.  It  is  noriceable,  by  the  way,  in  reading 
accounts  of  previous  ExhibiUona,  how  uniformly  this  critidsm  has  been 
made.  When  we  first  saw  the  programme  this  year,  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  complaint  on  this  score,  nor  need  there  have  been.  There 
were  none  too  many  exerdses,  and,  had  the  performances  followed  one 
another  without  inch  prolonged  intervals  between  them,  the  hall  might 
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have  been  closed  by  11  o'clock.  We  hope  future  Committees  wiD 
especially  exert  themselves  to  remove  this  defect.  The  audience,  how- 
ever, bore  all  the  delays  good-naturedly,  and  went  away  Alii  of  pnue* 
to  the  Cochleaureaii  of  '70  for  the  very  saccesafiil  Spoon  Exhitntion 
which  they  had  set  before  tfiem.  The  minor  appointmenii  of  the  enter- 
tainment corresponded  well  with  the  excellence  of  the  performances  on 
the  programme,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  managera.  The  hall 
was  tastefiilly  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  fiowera  and  evergreens. 
Above  the  stage  were  crossed  the  flags  which  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  helped  to  win  in  the  class  race  with  Harvard  '70  at  Worcester, 
July  19,  1867.  The  music  which  interspersed  the  exercises,  it  is  needlen 
to  praise.  But  the  printing  and  engraving  were  so  good  as  to  deserve 
special  mention.  The  monogram  upon  the  "  Invitations"  was  the  device 
of  B.  Silliman,  and  was  particularly  neat  aod  tatteful.  The  design  upon 
the  admission  tickets  to  the  Exhibition  was  novel  and  appropriate.  The 
representation  of  a  boat-crew  called  to  mind  the  facts  that  two  of  the 
Cocho,  Cleveland  and  Terry,  had  rowed  in  the  Class  race  when  Harvard 
was  beaten,  two  years  ago,  and  that  two.  Bone  and  Terry,  are  also  on 
the  present  University.  The  batl-player  most  fittingly  occupied  a  place, 
at  ux  of  the  Committee,  Cleveland,  Faulkner,  McClure,  McCutchen, 
Selden  and  Shattuck,  have  at  different  times  been  members  of  the  class 
and  University  nines.  The  velocipede  rider  recalled  the  short-lived 
glory  which  several  of  the  Cochs  gained  last  term  upon  the  "fiery, 
untamed  steed."  All  the  engraving  was  most  excellently  performed  by 
D.  L,  Davies. 

Despite  the  late  hour  at  which  the  Music  Hall  show  dosed,  everyone 
was  stirring  next  morning  in  season  to  hear  the 

Poem  and  Oration^ 

Which  were  delivered  before  the  Class  of  '69  in  the  College  Chapel 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  Seniors  assembled  in  the  President's  lecture- 
room,  and,  after  some  remarks  from  Prof.  Porter,  marched  in  proces^on 
to  the  chapel,  and  took  for  the  last  time  their  accustomed  seats  in  the 
center  aisle.  Meanwhile,  notwithsundjng  the  rain,  a  large  and  fine 
looking  audience  had  filled  the  remainder  of  the  house.  To  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  President  dispensed  with  the  Latin  speech  which  he  has 
usually  read  on  similar  occasions,  and  at  once  introduced  the  poet  of  the 
occasion,  Lyman  H.  Bagg,  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.  The  poem 
claimed  and  received  the  close  attention  of  the  audience,  and  was  heartily 
applauded.  The  oration  by  Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Hartford,  Conn ,  fol- 
owed,  upon  the  subject,  "Self-made  Men  and  School-made  Men." 
The  subject  was  one  of  interest  to  his  hearers,  and  its  treatment  such  ai 
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10  lecure  the  highest  encomiums,  as  well  from  the  Faculty  as  from  the 
rest  of  ihe  audience.  The  speaker  instiEuced  a  very  commendable 
tncovation  by  omitting  the  customary  &rewell  addresses  to  the  President, 
Faculty  and  College,  and,  after  a  brief  valedictory  to  his  class,  closed  a 
most  sensible  and  thoughtful  oration.  The  usual  announcement  of 
prizes  was  then  made  by  the  President,  and  the  chapel  eiercisea  closed 
with  the  sinpng  of  the  Parting  Ode,  which  was  written  by  L.  E,  Con- 
diet,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  After  dinner  in  Alumni  Hall,  the  Seniors 
assembled  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  to  listen  to  the 

Class  Histories 

Of  the  four  divisions,  presented  by  L.  H.  Bagg,  E.  Heaton,  R.  B.  Rich- 
ardson and  Charles  H.  Smith.  Although  the  clouds  threatened  rain,  the 
raised  seats  which  had  been  erected  in  front  of  South  Middle  were  well 
tilled  with  ladies  and  their  escorts,  while  the  class  occupied  the  center  of 
the  ring,  provided  with  the  traditional  pipes  and  lemonade.  Hardly  had 
the  first  history  been  read,  however,  before  the  rain  began  to  pour  down, 
and  a  hasty  adjournment  was  made  to  the  chapel.  Seldom  has  this  aged 
pile  been  so  crowded  as  it  was  while  the  remaining  histories  were  read, 
and  never  has  it  presented  a  more  picturesque  scene.  The  iiistorians 
reid  their  productions  from  a  table  in  the  center  aisle,  while  every  scat 
above  and  below  was  filled,  and  even  the  pulpit  stairs  were  occupied,  and 
the  professors'  pews  for  once  filled  with  youth  and  beauty.  The  histories 
this  year  were  unusually  good,  not  a  weak  one  being  included  in  the 
number,  and  were  apparently  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience.  Shortly 
before  stz  the  last  man  was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  class  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rear  of  the  Library,  planted  the  Class  Ivy  and  sung  the  Ivy 
Ode,  composed  by  H.  A.  Beers.  They  then  went  to  South  Middle, 
cheered  the  three  remaining  classes,  and  then  cheered  each  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  row  up  to  Divinity.  Headed  by  Felsburg's  Band,  which 
furnished  the  mu^c  during  the  day,  they  then  called  upon  the  President 
and  several  of  the  older  professors,  and  about  eight  o'clock  repaired 
to  Alumni  Hall  to  say  good-bye.  A  most  sensible  reform  in  this  matter 
was  instituted  by  '69,  which  fiiture  classes  will  doubdcss  follow.  Instead 
of  having  the  parting  take  place  in  front  of  the  Hall,  as  in  previous  years, 
open  to  the  gaze  of  all  spectators,  they  shut  themselves  within  the  Hall 
and  went  through  the  sad  scene  in  private. 

Thus  closed  a  Presentation  Week,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  may  weU 
challenge  comparison  with  any  of  lis  predecessors.  The  one  criticism 
which  we  have  to  make  upon  the  performances  of  the  week,  is  their  uni- 
form excellence ;  there  was  not  a  really  inferior  exercise  among  them  all. 
The  audiences  attracted  to  the  various  entertainmcnti  have  never  been 
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surpassed  for  cumbers,  brilliancy  or  character — tKm  giving  a  new  proof 
of  the  higher  place  in  the  popular  esteem  wiiich  this  gala  week  it  annually 
winning.  A  large  number  of  graduates  of  recent  classes  were  in  the  city 
during  the  week,  among  whom  we  noticed  D.  J.  Burrell,  DeForeat  man 
of  '67,  I.  T.  Beckwith  DeForest  man  of  '68.  C.  B.  Brewster  and  W. 
A.  Linn  of  '68,— the  former  Claw  Orator,  the  latter  Lrr,  Editor  and  Class 
Poet,  and  now  on  the  editorial  carp*  of  the  N.  Y.  TViJiffw,— and  C.  H. 
Adams  of  '66,  who  represented  the  Hartford  Courant.  The  two  latter 
gentlemen,  by  the  way,  wrote  the  most  readable  and  tmthfiil  accounts  of 
the  exerdses  which  we  have  noticed— the  blunders  of  some  reporters 
being  quite  ludicrous.  The  Seniora  finished  their  last  ezaminatioB  on  the 
Friday  preceding  Presentation,  and  on  Thursday,  the  ist  inst.,  the 

Appointments  for  Commencement 

Were  announced  as  follows : — the  names  standing  in  the  order  g^ven, 
brackets  denoting  tliat  the  names  they  enclose  stood  on  an  equality,  and 
those  who  are  to  speak  on  the  aid  inst.  being  indicated  by  italics: — 
VAtEDicTOKT— ^.  Shirley :  Saldtatort— G.  Lathrop;  pKoasopiacAL 
OtATioKs— £.  P.  Wilder,  B.  Perrin;  High  Orations— Sotj, 
Bannard,  {Heaton,  Iiham,  Hooker),  {Lear,  Welch) ;  Orations— F.  & 
Williams,  Richardson,  Eliason,  Coy,  {Gross,  Hillhoiise,  Workman), 
Manning,  Hayden,  Joy;  Dissertations — H.  T.  Terry,  {Bartow, Olen- 
dorf).  Grant,  Hutchinson,  Hedges ;  First  Dispotes — Austin,  Scott, 
Braddock,  Condict,  McNaughton,  Thomas,  Bucklin,  Russell ;  Secomb 
Disputes— Cameron,  Conkling,  Kerr,  Hamlin,  Ewing ;  CoLLOiipiES — 
McLane,  Sheldon,  Arvine,  Lindsley,  Robert,  Goodwin,  Prudden,  Dris- 
C0II,  Lee,  AverilL  Several  other  men  have  examinations  not  yet  com- 
pleted,  so  that  probably  about  half  of  the  117  members  of  the  class  will 
finally  have  received  some  kind  of  appointment.  The  "stands"  of  the 
valedictorian  and  talutatorian  are  respectively  3.;8  and  j.ji,  as  against 
3,71  and  3.67  in  '68.  The  salutatorian  joined  the  class  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Junior  year,  having  previously  received  the  d^ree  of  A.  B, 
from  the  University  of  Missouri.  At  present,  the  three  remaining 
classes  in  college  are  doing  much  to  decide  their  future  appointments  in 
the 

Examinatiansy 

Which,  as  we  write,  are  in  full  blast.  The  Juniors  went  in  to  their  first 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  6th,  and  finish  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
the  I4lh.  The  Sophomore  examinations  began  on  the  yth  and  end  on 
the  i4ih,  while  the  corresponding  dates  for  Che  Freshmen  are  July  7th 
and  1 5th.  The  latter  class  "  swung  out"  on  Presenntion  Day  with  the 
visual  Oxford  hats,  which  had  been  provided  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
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W.  C.  Beecher,  L.  S.  Boomer,  H.  G.  Chapin,  F,  S.  Dennis,  F.  T. 
DuBoia,  J.  A.  Graves,  F.  A.  Langworthy,  L.  B.  Bond,  J.  Prendergan. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  "Annual  Sapper"  will  probably  not 
come  of  this  year.     This  Use  committee  we  extract  from 

rbt  Tale  Indtn, 

A  new  college  publication  wWch  made  its  appearance  on  Presentation 
Day.  Its  object  as  stated  by  its  editor,  R.  W.  DeForest  of  '70,  is  "to 
supply  the  long  felt  want  of  a  third  term  Sodety  Catalogue."  The 
Index  is  a  pamphlet  of  z8  pages,  is  finely  printed  on  a  good  quality  of 
tinted  paper,  and  has  no  advertisements.  It  contains  lists  of  all  the  secret 
societies,  literary  societies  and  "miscellaneous  organizatioDa,"  with  all 
changes  up  to  the  last  of  June,  and  ia  remarkably  full  and  accurate.  It 
would  certainly  seem  as  if  there  were  room  for  such  a  publication,  and 
we  hope  it  may  become  a  permanent  institution.  Its  value  would,  how- 
ever, be  somewhat  increased  if  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
faculty,  whereby  it  might  publish  the 

Prixet 

Which  are  annually  read  by  the  President  on  Presentation  Day,  and 
which  this  year  stood  as  follows: — For  Matkematical  Problems — 
Setuor  Class,  first  prize,  C.  D.  McNaughton  ;  second,  F,  G.  Conkling, 
For  Classical  Essay — Junior  CltAi,  first  pnze.  M.  F.  Tyler;  second, 
D.  W.  Learned.  For  English  Composition — Sophomore  Class,  first 
prizes,  J.  A.  Burr,  H.  Mansfield  and  W.  R.  Sperry ;  second  prizes.  J. 
G.  BUnding,  C.  E.  Cuddeback  and  C.  H.  Hamlin;  third  prizes,  O.  J. 
Bliss,  C.  B.  Dudley  and  A.  B.  Mason.  For  Scholarship — Freshman 
Class,  Woolsey  Scholarship,  B.  Hoppin ;  Huribut  Scholarsliip,  J.  H. 
Hincks  j  Runk  Scholarship,  D.  J.  H.  WiDcox.  For  Latm  Composition, 
Berkeley  Prize,  C.  B.  White  j  For  Excellence  in  Mathematics,  Clark 
Prize,  E.  E,  Case.  The  Woolsey  man  this  year  had  to  contend  against 
iwcniy-fout'  opponents,  and  the  men  who  recdved  the  Hurlbut  and  Runk 
Scholarships  stood  on  an  equalhy  in  the  examination.  No  prize  was 
offered  the  Sophomores  this  year  for  a  poem,  in  consequence  we  suppose 
of  the  little  competition  for  the  "  honor"  among  the  last  few  classes. 
We  dare  not  affirm,  however,  that  the  cause  of  American  poetry  will 
greatly  suffer  from  the  omission  of  this  award  in  future  society  catalogues. 
The  sensible  arrangement  introduced  last  winter  in  the  matter  of  compo- 
sitions was  followed  this  term.  Three  prizes  of  each  order  were  awarded, 
without  any  reference  to  the  divisions.  Of  the  subjects  proposed,  Messrs. 
Burr,  Hamlin  and  Dudley  wrote  upon  "The  Marble  Faun";  Mansfield, 
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Blandingand  Cuddcback,  upon  "The  Statesmanship  of  Burkc";  Speny 

and  Mason,  upon  "Sir  Roger  de  Cover! y";  and  Bliss,  upon  "A  Suc- 
cessful Life."  Although  the  prizes  were  open  to  the  whole  class,  seven  of 
the  nine  fell  to  the  first  divi^on  in  scholarship,  two  to  the  second,  and  not 
a  solitary  one  to  the  third.  The  latter  division  was  even  less  successful 
than  Yale's  representatives  in 

Bate  Ball, 

Who  during  the  last  month  have  won  three  or  four  trophies,  although 
defeated  in  the  most  important  contest  of  all.  On  Wednesday,  the  2jd 
ult,,  the  University  nine  visited  New  York,  and  wore  thdr  new  uniforms 
for  the  first  time  in  the  return  game  with  the  Mutuals.  Although  beaten  by 
a  score  of  1 5  to  5 ,  the  playing  of  Yale  od  this  occasion  has  been  highly 
praised.  On  Monday,  the  z8th  ult.,  the  Williams  college  nine,  who 
were  announced  on  the  posters  as  "  at  present  the  Champion  Nine  of 
American  Colleges,"  visited  this  dly  and  were  defeated,  z6  to  8,  Nei- 
ther nine  was  fiiUy  represented,  and  the  game  was  quite  uninteresting. 
The  Freshman  nine  of  Brown  University  was  defeated  here,  55  to  14,  on 
Friday,  July  ad,  by  Yale  '7a,  aa  were  the  Harvard  Freshmen,  18  to  19, 
at  Providence,  Tuesday,  July  6th.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
5th  inst.,  the  University  played  the  annual  game  with  Harvard,  on  the 
Union  Grounds  in  Brooklyn,  and  were  badly  beaten,  as  the  following 
score  will  show : 


Harvard, 


Smith,  '6g,  p., 
Rawle,  '6g,  1.  £ 


Austin,  '71.  2d  b., 
Eustis,  *7i.  r-  f-j 
Perrin,  '70,  istb., 
Reynolds,  '71,  3d  b.. 


McCiintock,  '70,  3d  b., 
Deming,  '71,  1.  f.. 
Hooker,  '69,  p., 
McCutchen,  '70.'-  *■>  - 
French,  '73,  1st  b., 
Condict,  '69,  c.  f!, 
Richards,  '72,  c,     - 
Wheeler,  '7a,  ad  b.,    - 
Lewis,  '70,  r.  f.. 


Innings,     1st,     ad,     3d,     4th,     $t\     6ih,     7th,     8th,     gth. 


Harvard. 


8,— +1. 


Yale,  s.       3.       z>        3.        «.         °.        S.        3-       1,— H- 

The  umpire  was  J.  VanCott,  of  the  Una  Club,  and  the  scorers  were,  J. 
J,  Meyers  for  Harvard,  and  W,  L.  McLane  for  Yale.  The  game  lasted 
three  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  was  not  nearly  so  enjoyable  as  some 
of  the 
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7awn  Shewi 

Of  the  month,  which,  though  few,  have  been  of  good  quality.  On  June 
21st  and  22d,  we  were  visited  by  one  of  the  best  companie*  which  has 
ever  occupied  Muiic  Hall,  containing  Miu  Emma  Stewart,  a  young  and 
very  promising  actress,  Jag.  F.  Cathcart,  the  English  tragedian,  and  other 
actors  of  good  reputation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  tealjy  excellent 
perfotmancei  were  witnessed  by  such  scanty  houses — the  weather  being 
very  forbidding  on  bothnighta.  On  June  23d,  the  "  Tyrolean  Vocalists  " 
gave  a  unique  and  very  pleasant  entertainment,  their  national  dress,  man- 
ners and  musical  instruments  forming  a  decided  contrast  to  the  usual  style 
of  concerts  pven  by  traveling  troupes.  On  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult., 
Sharpley's  minstreb  held  forth,  while  on  Saturday,  the  3d  inst.,  and  Mon- 
day, the. ;th,  *' Horn  and  Bloodgood's  Combination*'  gave  a  couple  of 
good  variety  shows.  The  latter  company,  by  the  way,  is  the  last  to  per- 
form in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  past,  as  thorough  repairs  are  now  in  prog- 
ress, which  it  is  hoped  will  transform  it  into  a  comfortable  and  respectable, 
place  for  public  amusement. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Come  in,  kind  tHend),  to  Our  nncCum,  ind  ^t  for  >  quiet  cliat  before  the  last  retiring 
wave  of  ttumanity  ralli  away  tiam  old  Yilc.  Tlie  term  ii  ended.  Eiuninationi  are 
paned,  «nd  from  our  window  we  can  watcb  the  haclu  ai  they  loU  away,  beuing  off  their 
joyoui,  homeward-boaad  charge.  In  that  mythial  place — our  office — everything  loolii 
M  if  the  lutiew  dayi  hii^'--in  hiiiy  — j  and  this  time  looks  tell  no  fidiehoodt.  Oui 
table  'a  rlrewn  with  boolu  and  papert,  which,  if  yoo  are  williog,  we  yriW  tort  over  and  put 
away  >br  the  long  holiday.     Here  is 

Til  Lawi  tf  Siuinai.     Bj  Tinfiilus  Ptrani.     Hartford,  Conn  :  S.  S.  Scranton  ft  Co. 

Pp.  703. 

Thii  ii  a  valuable  book.  Rccommenilacioai  which  come  from  ui  on  such  a  book  as 
this  may  not  bear  companion  with  thoie  of  older  critics,  but  we  are  confident  that  this 
work  ii  calculated  to  meet  a  long  felt  want.  Wc  have  lawyen  enough  who  ire  ready 
for  their  two  doUan  to  tell  you  how  much  it  will  cost  ta  indulge  in  a  friendly  thrashing 
of  your  neighbor,  but  there  ii  a  want  which  they  do  not  meet.  There  ig  a  general  lack 
of  infbrniatian  on  the  tDOiC  commoa  points  of  law.  There  prevails  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  lie  known  about  it  unlen  great  itudy  is  given  to  it.  But  this  is  a  gtiil  mistake.. 
There  are  a  tew  great  principle!  and  a  tew  general  rules  or  aiiomi  which  evetybojy 
ought  to  know  and  which  Kaitely  anybody  pasid  throngh  lite  without  needing.  Here 
are  broi^ht  within  a  convenient  campus  the  piindples  which  are  most  needed,  and 
needed  too  by  the  lanuer,   the  mechanic,  the  merchant   as  well  as  by  the  profcsiional 
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man.  Il  it,  too,  a  laloable  book  for  itudenci.  In  tict  we  cin  doc  mc  how  anj  libiuy 
without  it  oa  be  complete.  There  miut  be  1  vacant  notch  in  every  libnr;  which  ihii 
book  it  jnat  fitted  to  fill. 

We  thould  never  have  thoaght  that  10  mmch  valoaUe  inibtmatiDa  conU  be  condemed 
into  lix  boadred  and  fif^  pagei.  Somehow  we  had  been  edacated  to  think  the  bm 
which  pertained  Co  butinea  could  be  found  only  in  the  penual  of  a  whole  book-cue  of 
pindnoBi  lolumei  and  deipairingl]'  gave  up  ever  becomiDg  pottened  of  nich  an  amount 
of  erudition.  Wlien,  however,  we  law  the  completenen  of  thii  Taloaie  and  in  nxc,  we 
revived  and  now  ftel  aa  if  we  might  know  a  little  bow  to  cnndna  oonelves,  k>  aa  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  all  we  poueta. 

There  it  anotlier  good  feature  about  thii  book.  It  ii  the  eaae  with  which  it  caji  be 
undentood.  Many  people  have  the  idea  that  anything  of  n  legal  nature  mnat  ncceaaa- 
ijly  lie  fiill  of  technicaUtict.  In  Cbii  book  they  wll  be  diiappiuuted,  for  hardlj'  anything 
could  be  limpler.  In  binding  it  ii  all  that  could  be  deiired,  neat  and  lubitantiAl,  while 
the  wide.repntuion  of  jta  anthor  is  lufficient  vouch  for  ica  reliability.  We  contider  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  Ubiary  and  heartily  reuini mend  in  purchate  toothen.- 


'  We  have  in  thii  volume  10  prettily  gotten  ap,  a  tale  whoie  locality  b  placed  among 
"  the  Bavarian  Monotaiu-"  Being  a  tranriation  it  in  all  probability  doea  not  do  one  of 
the  greateit  Oerman  noveliita  the  full  credit  that  it  ought.  Yet  it  ii  intereating.  Iti 
plot  ia  very  limple  but  there  la  a  iomething  which  carriei  ua  wth  it  and  keepa  m  to  the 
end.  It  iindi  in  origin  in  the  ue  of  the  "  Haber-court  "  which  haa  long  aince,  the 
preface  itatei,  become  a  part  of  the  good  old  paat.  For  tome  reuon  or  other  we  have 
been  much  iutereited  in  it,  The  characten  are  well  drawn,  being  unlike  m«i  works  of 
fiction — the  typea  of  coniummate  virtue  or  vice.  They  are  natural  men  and  women 
limilai  to  thoK  we  meet  in  the  world.  The  itory  ilielf  carries  ni  into  the  midtt  of  the 
"  Bavarian  Mountaini  "  and  we  leem  to  see  the  people  aa  they  are.  It  telli  bow  a 
young  woman  wu  injured  by  thia  Haber-Conrt  but  in  time  right  had  in  coiane  and  ahe 
came  out  acquitted  of  her  charge.  The  itoiy  ii  prettily  told  and  the  book  ii  well  laica- 
lated  to  while  away  aome  leisure  time  chii  vacation.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to 
our  readeti.  They  cannot  fail  of  being  inteteited.  Meian.  I.C7paldt  &  Holt  are  reveal ' 
iog,  u  it  irere,  a  new  and  rich  mine  by  giving  ua  auch  tranalaDoni  of  the  best  German 


Stretton  hardly  maintains  the  anthor*!  pieviou  reputation,  but  b  heartilj  welcwoe. 
In  thcae  days  when  an  army  of  fiction  writers  are  flooding  the  laud  with  their  lenadcn 
trash,  the  appearance  of  a  leiUy  good  novel  it  an  occurrence  worth  mentioning.  Such  is 
the  book  befbn  us.  It  is  the  history  of  two  of  England's  country  fmiliei  from  the 
time  of  Waterloo  to  the  end  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  anthor  holds  up  in  in  true 
light  the  footiih  pride  of  lome  of  these  coontry  famllia  and  the  conaeqaeot  evlb.  He 
leads  ui  through  the  "  preparatory  "  and  Univoiity  life  of  the  young  men  and  imbnca  na 
with  his  own  enthusiatm  in  their  athletic  aporti.  We  follow  the  St.  Paul's  boat  vrith  as 
much  anaiety  ai  if  it  were  our  own  university, — perhaps  irith  more,  unce  alternating 
defeat  and  victory  renders  this  case  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  river  and  the  excited  crowd 
remind  ua  very  liiicibly  of  the  coming  struggle  or  Lake  Quinaipmond,  and  when  St. 
Paul's  diaunces  the  famoui  London    crew,  we  startle  our   chnm  with  a  cheer.      Nor  ii 
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the  (Dthor  leu  hipfr  i"  (oUawing  out  fHnidi  tboueh  after  Dfe,    making  ni  lympitfaiie 

£luDOT  ud  Squire  Mordaunc.     We  tike  [he  iguaintneu  of  the  one  and  [he  clerernen  of 
the  othei  and  [he  good  lenicof  botb.     We  were  intereited  in  it  to  the  end  and  ire  lure 
sli  who  read  it  will  be  to  too. 
LiuictLiJt.    A  Novtl.    Butont  Littell  It  Oay.    Pp.  94.    Paper  Caver. 

Thii  it  a  ttorf  firM  iHUed  in  America  in  Liltell'i  IJvJng  Age.  We  hare  bad  time  to 
give  thii  book  only  a  hatty  reading  but  hive  laid  it  aude  for  our  ipare  dme  that  il  to 
came.  The  glancn  that  we  hare  cast  here  and  there  among  the  pagea  render  ui  conii- 
dent  [bat  it  will  hi  at  leatt  good. 

Xjft  Iff  Jiffirun  Davii,  -ailk  a  Sicrtl  Bluirj  ,/  ,i,  Siuliira  Csifidirac^.     PhiUdelpbU  i 

National  Publiahing    Company.     Pp.  536. 

Tbii  came  too  late  for  any  extended  notice  in  thii  number  of  our  Magiiioe  and  we 
■re  compelled  to  lay  it  orer  until  our  next  number.  It  it  to  be  sold  only  by  lubicriptioni 
and  the  publitfaen  tell  ut  that  an  agent  ii  wanted  in  ereiy  county.  We  ihould  tbink 
tbi)  would  be  a  profitable  book  lor  agenti.  If  ita  content!  are  at  good  at  the  binding  it 
neit  and  lubacintjal,  they  can  be  well  recommended. 

Tbe  following  eichangei  have  been  received  :— 

CoLLEoi  Maoaiimh  :— Bihit  Cillige  Mrniklj,  Bramtiaa,  Deniton  Callegian, 
Grirvnld  Ctlligimn,  Hamilton  Literary  M>*tlUj,  InJtx  Vni-otnitaiiL,  Michigan  Uimtr- 
liij  Magaidiie,  Nanau  Liiirtrj  Mugaaitn,  Packet  ^jjaritrly.  Union  Csiltgi  MagnaiTie, 
William'!  Sl--arirrfy. 

CoLLiGK  Pxrau ; — Amhent  Siaienl,  Tang  Laig,  Columtna  Cap  and  Govii,  Cornell 
Era,  DeUware  fTalern  Collegian,  Hamilnn  Canjnu,  Harvard  jfdvtcare,  Iowa  Uni- 
veriiy  Kiftrrer,  MadiuHtath,  Miami  Siudeni,  Monmoutb  College  CtK'ier,  Notre  Dame 
Scktlanic  Tear,  Radne  Ctlligi  Mercury,  Rutger's  Targum,  Trinity  Tailel,  Withlngton 
Cellegia-,  William!  Hdtlli,  WiUoughby  Q-llegian,  We«leyan    dllige  Argai,  Unhierviy 

Oomtil  Maoaiiki!  : — jtliar'i  Haue  Magazine,  Ailantic  Mamhiy,  SritHyn  Mmlhly, 
Ci-ildren',  Riur,  CirinUn  ff^orld,  LitalFi  Living  Age,  Matufaemrtr  and  Builder, 
Michigan  Teaclur,  Out  A  Monli,  Overland  Minrily,  Paciard-i  Mcntily,  Sakheih  at  Home. 

OnTtlDI  Patui; — Advcrtiieri'  Gavllt,  American  Jiarnal  of  Philalely,  American  Lit- 
trarj  Omelle,  American  Preibylerian,  Af^eltni'  Jisrnal,  BiltimDrE  Snttern  Melrsfelii, 
Baldmore  SiaKtman,  Caaaliam,  Ciicagoan,  Ciriiiien  Banner,  Ctllegi  Cjuranl,  Hearii  and 
Home,  Lnperialiii,  Living  Ciarci,  l^mis'  Muiical  Journal,  New  England  Puial 
Satrd,  Pp>^i  Jonmal,  Round  Table,  St.  Looii  Jaurnal  of  Edaealien,  fTetarn  Collegian. 

We  hm  also  received  -.^Circular  to  Ad-aeriiiers  and  Pailiiieri,  Mmthly  Agricultural 
Report,  Peoplt'i  Library,  Reformir's  League,  Steiger't  LilerariKker  S^natibirickl,  Walioa'i 
Art  Journal. 

From  oar  fbrcgoiog  Ikt  it  will  be  leeD  that,  lor  a  modeit  college  maguine,  we  bivt  a 
goodly  onmbei  of  ejchangei,  varying  in  their  natnre  ftom  the  "  Child  at  Home  "  to  the 
<■  Nation  "  and  "  Journal  of  Science."  To  be  fnnk,  lome  of  them  we  read  and  a  few  ve 
don't.  Ai  a  uacunl  tttnlt  of  the  singular  liwt  of  Yale  College  we  hive  been  nthcr  at  a 
loa  to  know  what  to  do  with  thoie  juvenile  booki  and  papert,  whote  frontiipiece  aggra- 
Titingly  eihibiit  a  family  of  children  chnbering  On  a  fbod  parent'!  knee.  We  have 
followed  the  advice  of  a  foreaering  chum  and  laid  them  by  for  future  reference.  It  ii 
quite  a  change  to  turn  from  thete  to  onr 
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Cellege    Exchanges, 

Which  we  Tilue  Tcry  highly.  We  aua  some  of  them  this  month,  aad  thai  number  a 
not  a>  luge  u  we  wijh  it  wu.  And  yet,  id  a  wa^,  we  think  tliey  bear  eTidence  of  tlic 
too  great  number  of  Tmall  coUega  Kactered  through  the  land.  We  feel  when  we  [xck 
up  one  of  thcK  tmall,  pootly  printed  iheett  that  if  lerenl  of  them  could  be  put  into  one, 
how  much  better  it  would  be.  But  although  it  it  n  TCfy  eiident  that  it  would  be  > 
gieit  deal  better  for  a  doien  or  lo  of  tliete  twenty-smdent  coUegei  to  comUne  in  one, 
they  clearly  will  detet  do  it,  and  aj  each  college  mnit  have  it)  papei  and  magazine,  we 
mutt  beiitiified  with  them  ai  they  are.  It  seemi  atrange  that  ID  nearly  all,  at  theclcve 
of  their  year,  report  finincjal  luccen  "  beyond  what  could  have  been  erpected."  We 
do  Dot  ice  why  lome  of  these  collegefi  that  can  oficr  but  a  meagre  lupport  Co  a  paper  and 
magaiine,  donot  gWe  it  all  to  one.  Surely,  too  mach  ability  cannot  be  ceotTed  on 
either.  We  are  aniioui  to  see  them  all  llouriih,  but  we  would  much  prefer  to  ace  one 
excellent  periodical  from  a  college  thin  two  even  ordinary  ono.  It  ii  but  juitice  to  oar 
statement  that  we  ihould  add,  that  there  is  doubtless  a  greal  improTement  in  the  char- 
acter and  dieu  of  our  college  puiodicalt.  Some  of  them  present  a  reiy  creditable  ap- 
pearance iodeed.  The  Naisau  Lit.  and  Triniij  Taiitt  being  especially  attnctiTe  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  circular  accompanying  the  former  ahowa  that  the  cditon  mean  to 
impron  it  itill  more.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  criticise,  we  would  say  that  for  oandTa 
we  do  not  like  to  see  a  ttUigt  magaijne  with  articles  from  graduates,  prafcssoci  or  presi- 
dent*. When  we  take  up  such  a  magaiine  we  do  not  look  for,  nor  want  to  see,  articles 
written  by  the  mature  and  learned.  When  we  want  such  reading  we  prefer  to  go  to 
our  first-class  magaiioes,  which  make  worth  their  first  criterion.  But  in  ont  college 
magaainc)  let  u;  have  the  thoughts  and  wants  of  men  of  our  own  age  and  sitoation. 

There  is  one  paper  whose  siucesg  we  have  hoped  for  but  rather  (Jonbted,  that  brings 
this  month  the  tidings  of  ia  lacceis.  It  is  the  Tang  Lang  of  Brown .  It  was  rather  a 
venturesome  genius  that  essayed  to  tread  in  tiiaX  path  which  but  very  few  have  found 
themselves  capable  of  walking  in.  Yet  it  has  a  place  to  fill,  and  so  tar  it  has  filled  that 
place  well,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  has  paid  for  1e- 
self.     We  are  gljd  to  see  that  10  many  of  our  college  periodicals  are  self-paying. 

Exchanges  from  outside,  too,  come  to  ni  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  we 
lave  come  to  look  for  tome  of  them  with  a  degree  of  eagerness.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
during  this  last  month  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  growing  practicality  of  our  papers 
and  magaiines.  The  great  question  in  many  of  them  at  present  is  "  Woman's  Righn," 
and  oat  box  at  the  office  has  more  than  once  contained  their  documents.  Why  tnch  i 
shower  of  female  indignition  should  be  poured  on  our  devoted  heads  is  mote  than  we 
can  imagine.  One  would  think  that  the  rigor  of  a  New  Haven  boarding  school  had 
been  applied  to  them  all  their  life.  Especially  are  they  vigormu  in  th«r  clamors  for 
admiuiota  to  higher  academic  privileges.  Wc  would  be  glad  to  help  them  if  ire  could, 
but  potent  as  the  Lit.  it,  she  is  not  gtrong  enough  for  this.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
"  refer  the  matter  to  the  Faculty."  But  to  return  to  the  point  of  practicality  whenra 
by  a  strange  centrifugal  force  wc  were  hurled  off  at  a  tangent.  We  are  glad  to  kc  obt 
press  speaking  to  plainly  upon  threatening  social  evils,  and  we  like  the  utilitarian  stan- 
dard to  which  many  periodicals  are  being  reduced.  The  Nation,  Rmiid  Tailc,  and  Hunt 
and  Homt  are  ciamplea  in  pmnt.  There  has  always  been  a  great  complaint  among  die 
common  class  of  people  that  they  could  derive  no  very  great  benefit  from  their  paper,  and 

weekly  brought  some  icnsational  stoiy,  and  there. were  only  a  ti:w  which,  contiined  the 
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Dietiil  knowledge,  aod  fot  tbii  aat  hid  to  dig  x  in  diy,  hard  euth.  But  now  we  can 
have  pipcn  [hat  can  comlnne  the  Dicfiil,  the  amiBmg  and  the  norel  In  one  periodical. 
The  Biarii  and  Hsmt  a  admirablf  adapted  to   this  piirpOM.     The  labcring  man  who 

readt  thia  need  aot  want  for  aomethiiig  b>  think  about  and  talkabonc.  It  lanotnmnch 
what  it  >iy<  at  what  it  inggeite.  It  meeti,  too,  the  wana  of  the  whole  famil]',  and 
tome  of  ita  writing  for  the  young  i>  hardly  equaled  in  any  at  out  )ieriDdiuli.  Fit 
to  be  placed  by  the  aide  of  thia  ia  Afplama'  Jeurnat  which,  coniiderably  different  in 
character  ii  alnioit,  if  not  quite  ai  indlipeniable.  With  Inch  an  array  of  attrac^Te  Ucera- 
ture  we  ihoiHd  expect  to  find  Intelligence  whenTcr  we  go.  The  engriTingi  that  accom- 
pany thii  journal  enhance  conaiderably  Ita  attractiTenesi, — yei  and  it)  worth  too. 

The  great  topic   that  aeems  to  troable  molt  .of  our  educational  eicbanga  (andtoice 
that  we  ihould  judge  that  weren't  educatioaal)  Menu  to  be 

Female  Educationy 

And  it  ii  •ometfaing  of  a  topic  we  grant.  We  cannot,  howerer,  teethe  need  of  mnch  of 
chat  inttemeu  that  leemi  to  flow  liom  the  peni  of  lome  of  the  ttronger  of  the  fair  lei. 
They  leem  to  be  luiptiied  that  Yale  and  Hanrard  do  not  at  once  throw  doon  wide  open 
to  them.  My  dear  creatoro,  be  not  lUrpriied.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  fiir  lo 
old  an  inititntion  to  "  re-tex  "  inelf,  and  eren  then  you  would  not  like  ita  comerradam, 
and  more  than  all  yon  would  not  like  the  old  building)  and  CTenionie  of  tbeturon.  No, 
you  wontd  never  want  to  come  to  Yale.  It)  chapel,  itt  laboratory,  ili  recitation  room 
would  never  do  for  you.  Perhipi  our  Medical  Department  would  take  you  in,  however, 
for  In  i[a  prcient  condition  we  hardly  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  change  almost 
anything  of  in  own,  and  you  know  there  ia  a  great  deiire  fUt  among  the  ladicj 
to  be  phyiician)  now.  They  are  praying  fcir  admisiion  to  all  the  medical  initicurions. 
But  thia  idea  of  a  lady  phyiician  would  not  be  lo  bad.  Juit  think  of  a  dmid  young 
doctreo  vijidng  you,  feeling  your  pulie  for  one  whole  minute.  Oh  I  my  1  Coldt  and 
alight  indiipotition]  would  get  to  be  quite  common  then.  How  delightful  it  would  be 
to  have  a  tooth  puUed  by  luch  a  dentiit  (en.)  Then  think,  too,  of  having  a  wife  a 
doctroi.  Bui  we  are  tranigresung  *'  the  lawi "  to  harbor  luch  thought),  and  10  we  will 
merely  content  ounelvet  with  idtiiing  tome  of  theie  Weitem  collegei  which  find  but 
tcanty  aupport  under  tbcir  present  rtgiwie,  to  change  their  conitttntion  and  become  female 
college].  There  i>  luch  a  daire  for  education  among  the  fair  lei  that  even  if  the  college 
faculty  did  have  to  create  Terpgichotean  and  Tonaorial  chain  of  proferaonhipa,  they 
could  make  it  pay.  At  all  event)  luch  a  courie  could  not  be  Icn  profitable  thin  the 
preieni  one  ii,  lo  tome  of  them  at  leait.  If  ihii  be  noniense  we  are  of  the  opiniaa  that 
aome  of  theie  Western 'colleges  should  be  given  over  lo  Icmale  itudents.  There  are 
more  of  them  now  than  can  be  supported.  If  all  the  student)  twenty  of  them  contain 
were  grouped  together  they  would  hardly  mike  an  ordinary  claii  at  Yale,  and  such 
twentiei  could  be  grouped  a  number  of  times  before  the  catalogue  of  "six-stodent  col- 
leges "  would  be  eihaugted.  Now  these  will  not  consolidate.  There  is  then  but  one 
road  to  proaperity  left  open  to  them.  It  is  to  become  '*  female  collegea."  There  are 
thouaandi  of  young  ladiei  aniiou)  for  a  higher  educadon,  and  only  ready  for  luch  a 
chance.  Thai  and  only  thus,  my  little  parvnm  of  a  Western  college,  can  you  become 
prosperous.  Then,  may  be,  yon  wilt  be  heard  of  and  we  shall  know  where  you  are. 
We  dislike  to  do,  as  we  are  now  obliged  to,  whenever  we  get  a  paper  &am  some  college 
wboie  native  place  ii  not  on  the  map  nor  its  name  In  the  Cyclopedia,  we  dislike  to  go 
we  say,  to  "  Roe  Day  "  to  get  our  intelligence.  And  even  he  often  doubtfully  shakea 
hia  had.     But  thii  haa  little  to  do  with  the 
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ReUgiaus  yeumali, 

Wtucb  uc  multiplyii^  fut.  Wo  miut  ny  vc  do  not  like  them,  Tkej  uc  too  iccta- 
■iui,  many  of  them,  md  we  do  aot  like  anythJni  KCtuUn,  at  lent,  itninsl;  »■ 
Yet  il  is  to  be  allowed  thai,  depiiTcd  of  tbia  lectaiianiim  their  iphere  of  inRnencc  woold 
be  much  imaller  than  it  i>  now.  Th^  lectarianiam  u  what  Tccommendi  them  to  the 
nun  who  caiti  little  for  inch  a  kind  of  paper  any  way,  aiid  taltea  it  only  becauie  be  be- 
long to  iDch  a  denominatioii.  We  are  my  doiibttul  ahoot  the  good  done  in  inch  a 
way.  TheK  papen  are  continually  abusing  one  anodwr,  and  ajing-down  the  other 
Eecti.  They  dineminate  this  iprit  of  antagoniiDi  far  and  wide.  We  lee  iti  renalti 
everywhere,  and  eqiedally  in  the  country  towm  where  the  people  are  not  educated  with 
that  >inrit  of  libenlity  which  ii  gained  from  ioteicoiuie  and  "  general "  papeit.  We  do 
not  deny  that  the  high-toned  tnonlity  wUch  they  breathe,  hai  1  great  beneficial  rtrah, 
but  we  do  think  ttut  thia  ia  made  aobordiBate  to  the  progteaa  and  glory  of  the  church 
which  they  ertol.  There  are  nune  of  them  however  that  nuke  "  a  healthy  moral  rone 
in  lodety  "  the  object  of  their  grcatat  itrife.  The  Cm^ngaiitHal'ut,  the  .Advaui  and 
the  taitpa^l  are  good  eiamplei  of  relipona  newipaperl.  Tha  fint-naoicd  of  thete 
haa  devoted  iiaelf  moat  atrenaawly  to  refbraw,  eipeelally  in  it)  own  locality,  bat  mote 
distant  places  hive  not  been  oreriooked.  It  la  the  moat  thorongUy  wide  awake  paper 
we  know  of.  We  caonai  always  agree  with  its  views,  bnt  we  can  roost  heudly  cndonc 
the  enchuaiaam  with  which  It  entaia  into  the  dlicusuoo  of  refonu,  and  above  all  do 
we  admire  the  spirit  of  poiity  which  it  struggles  to  bnathe  into  the  pi^tia  of  the  day. 
It  leems  to  oi  that  tliis  is  one  of  tike  great  ends  of  a  nligioua  newapapet — (0  coonterhal- 
ance  the  Mifish  woiidliness  of  ttie  daily.  In  such  a  way  it  hai  a  great  influEnce,  for 
the  daily  or  weekly  newipaper  and  the  relipoos  journals  are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  only 
ones  which  find  their  way  into  the  ftrm-houie  and  tlie  cottage.  Thua  the  one  aeecH  to 
supplement  the  other.  Now,  if  these  religious  joumali  devote  themselves  to  sectarian 
bitterness,  they  bnt  further  develop  that  narrow-mindedness  which  the  "  daily  "  tends 
to  create.  The  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  namtw-nundednas,  and  it  sbonld  not  be  the 
object  of  the  rel^ions  journal  w  strengthen  this  tendency,  but  to  weaken  it.  Tlui  ii 
imperative  since  these  twofbrms  of  periodicals,  together  witha&w  books,  comprise  the 
tihraryof  the  greater  part  of  our  people.  Among  these  we  tomecinies  find  a  few  m^a- 
zjnea,  but  none  better  than  the 

Overland  Afonthfy, 

Which  comes  to  us  Irom  the  Pacific  coast,  just  linked  to  bs  by  a  lie  that  diawi  ni  voy 
close  together.  We  had  heard  so  much  about  this  magaaine  tiftt  it  was  one  of  our  first 
thonghts  when  we  became  entitled  to  the  "exchanges."  We  need  not  say  that  we 
found  all  our  eipecaaoni  realind.  We  found  a  magazine  "  not  only  worthy  of  thor- 
ough penaal  by  the  best  mindi  of  the  Pacific  slope,  but  indeed  of  the  whide  cantinent.'' 
There  ia  something  veiy  attractive  that  eomci  from  the  fiu-  Wen,  whitbs,  like  niag- 
netiied  particles,  the  atoms  of  humanity  ate  drawn.  Anydking  that  comes  Irom  the 
West  has  about  it  sopiething  of  intertit  to  eretybody,  for  such  a  multitude  is  looking  Ibi- 
wud  to  that  a<  its  future  home,  that  then  ii  an  interest  whicli  cannot  be  allayed.  And 
every  one,  if  he  hopes  not  to  go  himself,  has  near  friends  or  reladves  whq  have  gone 
there,  and  ha  feels  in  all  things  thcin,  an  intemC  as  in  his  own.  Then,  too,  there  is 
an  air  of  fieshnesi  about  the  new  thlngi  of  the  We>t,^4  newness  that  will  not  be  shaken 
oiF.     It  la  this  characteristic  featore  ^t  pleaaea  na  men.     Not  that  there  it  want  of 
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talent  o>  culture,  but  1  newnoi,  1  fteibiieM,  in  tbc  nuge  of  lubjeco.  So  lac  b  there  from 
bdng  lay  wiat  of  culture  orabilit]'  in  It,  tbit  onr  Eauem  maguinei  most  look  [□  their 
Iiureli  or  [be  OvtrlmnJ  will  oDt-do  them.  WitbouE  uiy  diircapect  Co  the  AiUniic  and 
Harptr'i  we  ue  lacUned  to  think,  it  itnad;r  nicceitfully  tie*  with  them.       Even  cbti  bii 


77}t  Changes 

With  which  bMh  oar  college  ud  outiide  eichinga  are  now  filled.  ReporQ  of  Com- 
mencemenE,  (ud  by  the  way  we  with  ever;  oewipaper  that  winte  the  word  "  cummence- 
nteac"  iathk  conacctioa  woold  explain  Iti  meaning)  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Thae 
remind  ui  that  oni  time  it  conung,  aad  with  a  few  dayi  another  mileitaae  in  onr  college 
conne  will  Imtc  been  paiKd.  JUaa  of  at  coondet  it  a>  already  ^tfa.  "Sixty-aine  hai  com- 
pleted iti  wocic  and  bat  waits  the  receipt  of  the  diplomu  before  ihe  ii  off.  'Seventy 
bai  made  hei  fint  bow  (aad  i  very  awkward  one)  to  the  Preiideat,  and  the  Fieiiimen 
have  grown  to  la  Co  be  able  to  perch  on  Che  fence,  Thetc  changei  do  not  come  upon 
mwtthaat  cauung  lome  reflection.  We  thall  mJB  'Siity-nine  irom  their  acoutomed 
plactt  and  an  leluccanc  to  cake  upon  oBnelvea  their  mantle.  But  we  cannot  >Cay  time 
nor  rcnK  change.  We  mnat,  chereli»«,  accepc  the  litoation.  Yec  ic  it  wich  legnt  that 
we  part,  eipecially  with  tome  of  *Sixty-aiae.  We  have  leapected  them,  tome  for  theji 
worth,  tome  for  their  ability,  (ome  foe  both,  and  alchongh  they  were  very  cAen  inclined 
not  to  know  ua,  we  yeC  knew  them.  la  maay  rtipecl*  their  place  can  hardly  be  filled, 
in  a  few  it  ii  better  that  it  abould  not  be.  It  ia  then  iricb  1  feding  that  we  have  loit 
•mnething,  chat  che  Lrr.  (wn  iaiewell  to  the  Clan  of  '3iicy-aine, — a  clan  that  hai  lup- 
poited  it  lo  well  and  made  it  lo  much  what  it  ii.  It  wilt  foltow  her  irith  intemC  and 
rejiHCc  ai  her  •occea.  And  may  it  be  good  for  them  all  that  their  itrengtb  hai  been 
dcTcloped,  their  armor  fitted,  in  old  Yale.  There  it  a  bard  itiuggle  awaiting  [hem 
aMvde,  but  we  expect  that  they  mil  ptine  themtel*ci  worthy  at  the  Alma  Mater  chat 
iaoda  them  fbfth.  Oar  common  mothtr  oace  more  openi  her  amt  and  lendi  forth 
another  of  lier  danei  into  the  anna  of  liA.  And  in  che  oraCor'i  rmce,  in  the  poet'i 
aoQg,  even  in  the  iighing  of  the  elmi  it  heard  her  latt  "  wiaiu  a  veil."  Speaking  of 
departing  claitea  remindt  na  of  the  ptutewotthy  action  of  the  edicon  of  the  H»rverJ 
Mmetlt.  They  have  given  the  ptofitt  of  their  year'i  work — tome  two  hondred  dollan 
— to  the  college  Hbraiy.  Thit  it  a  good  move  and  worthy  of  imitation.  Unfbftnattely, 
however,  the  financial  lucceti  of  moet  college  journaliim  it  not  lucb  u  to  enable  [be 
aditoti  to  imitate.  If  they  come  out  **  tquare  "  they  may  conddet  themielvet  fbrtuna[e. 
There  nat  an  old  coitcai,  of  which  thit  generoucy  remind]  ut,  of  a  gift  Co  the  libraiy 
fiom  each  gnduatiDg  cbnt.  The  Nttha  daimi  thii  hoaot  for  Harvard,  but  if  we  are 
not  mittahen,  ^  tame  wat  once  che  cuttom  here.  Thit,  [hough  fallen  into  disoie, 
WM  btely  revived  and  Erects  let  muiufiGencc  in  another  direction.  The  dm  of 'Sixty- 
nine  bare  given  to  che  "CaUneC"  inaCead  of  the  libraiy.  IT  they  have  not  fol- 
lowed Che  ideat  of  the  utHlCarian  and  given  where  Lc  would  be  of  the  m«C  uie,  chey  have 
cBtaioly  pven  to  that  department  which  moit  needi  gifci. 
With  the  depaitnre  of  'Sixcy-niac, 

'Seventy 

Aiiuinet  her  tenioric  dignity.      Doet  ic  teem  poauble  ?    Three  yean  have  flown  Tapidly, 
and  yet  Chilait  hai  goaechequickett  and  been  the  happieit,  atleatttoui.     The  Wooden 
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Spoon,  thac  far^iitanc,  rapterioua  fbnire  of  oar  Fnahman  year  ho  come  and  ffiut. 
'Seventy  baa  bonoied  her  chosen  man,  and  honored  henelf,  too,  in  honoiing  him.  Po- 
litical vnrfitt  of  OUT  college  day)  i>  paraed,  and  we  invdnntaiily  gin  ■  iigh  of  relief. 
Some  have  attained  theii  aimi  and  loroe  have  not.  It  is  difficolt  to  telt  who  are  the 
more  rortunitc.  But,  however  thit  may  he,  we  feel  that  now  we  can  settle  down  fbr 
a  quiet,  happy  year.  The  put  year  hai  Dot  been  all  that  we  coold  have  wiihed  it  to  be, 
as  regaids  that  unity  which  ought  Co  cbaiactnize  a  dan.  But  we  are  glad  to  tee  that 
tbeie  diSerencet  of  opinion  aie  dying  away,  and,  that  in  the  eatimation  of  aome  at  least, 
the  Junior  societies,  which  ate  suppoud  to  bare  been  the  cause  of  all,  aie  not  quite  u 
contemptible  ag  they  once  tried  to  make  them  out.  Whitever  else  may  have  been 
wanting  it  ii  cenain  that  we  have  bad  a  tetm  of  hard  work.  There  have  been  bnt  few 
breathing  spells  and  then  batdly  long  enough  to  relieve  ua  fcom  the  steady  itiUB.  Sat 
the  work  baa  been  a  pleasure.  We  have  Mt  aa  if  we  were  bong  instructed  as  well  as  that 
we  were  reciting.  Itia  tbeunanimoua  verdict  that  it  would  be  dilScult  to  find  a  corps 
orinitructan  to  excel  oun  of  this  term.  Theae  are  thraugii  now,  however,  and  we 
have  put  on  the  far-famed  dignity.  And  though  it  docs  n't  sit  well  we  must  war  it 
and  get  uaed  to  it — those  of  us  who  do  not  get  the  privilege  of  enjoying  Junior  ease  fbr 
one  year  longer.  This  eiiminatiDn  has  come  very  near  being  too  much  for  some  of  os, 
but  being  hopeful  for  the  result  we  are  glad  to  turn  away  for 

Facatim, 

Between  which  and  now  there  is  bat  a  brief  space.  We  have  only  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  issue  of  the  great  boat-race,  fot  of  course  we  art  all  going  to  that.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  our  crew  will  not  Bo  thoroughly  "  come  back  on  us  "  as  the  ball  nine  did. 
The  menbe:i  of  the  Univeitity  ci>ew  have  shown  by  llieii  work  that  they  feel  loDie. 
desire  to  win.  The  nine  with  three  or  four  exceptions  did  n't  seem  to  care.  It  seemaa 
shame  that  when  the  match  comes  off  with  Harvard — the  only  one  we  cart  anything 
about — we  cannot  see  as  good  a  game  ai  when  aome  profeasionals  visit  us.  If  the 
men  in  the  nine  have  no  interest  in  the  game  let  them  give  up  their  ptaco  to  thoecwho 
have,  and  not  make  ua  a  laughing-stock  for  those  little  colleges  who  can  hardly  find  a  oine. 
We  rely  on  ourllnivenity  crew  to  retrieve  our  fortunes  and  wipe  out  the  disgrace  tile 
nine  have  caused.  Yet  we  cannot  be  too  eipectani,  tor  the  recent  Brooklyn  contest  haa 
taughtui  the  frailty  of  human  hopes.     But  letoa  proQdiy  wear  the  blue,  yet  (snfideiit 

But  we  have  lingered  already  too  long,  for  tbt  sonm)  of  yonder  depot  bell  warns  ns 
that  the  next  train  will  bear  us  homeward.  In  Ancy  we  are  there  now.  We  rit  be- 
neath the  shady  trees ;  where  come  not  the  dread  and  work  of  annuals.  Our  pony  ti 
waiting  at  the  gate.  The  "Bonny  Blue"  is  mooted  at  the  lakeude.  Fond  heans 
are  calling;  in  our  ears  we  hear  their  gentle  whispering  "come."  How  gladly  we 
recpond,  let  answer,  the  light  atep  with  which  we  leave,  the  echo  that  shall  soon  riog 
through  the  woods,  and  mote  than  all  the  happy  hours — how  happy  none  may  tell — 
hours  thai  are  like  pivoato  out  college  days  to  which  we  look  forward  with  eager  anti- 
cipation, and  upon  which  we  may  look  back  with  a  fond  regret. 

But  vr  must  go.     A  pleasant  vacation  and  a  happy  time  to  all. 
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twenty-five  dollars,  each  contestant  must  comply  with  the  fbUowtiig  con- 
ditions :  he  must  be  a  member  of  the  academical  department  and  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Lrr. ;  his  essay  must  be  a  prose  article,  and  must  not  exceed 
in  length  ten  pages  of  the  Magazine  ;  it  must  be  signed  by  an  assumed 
name,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  real  name  of 
the  writer;  and  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  Saturday, 
October  16th.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  conust  of  two  resident 
graduates  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  will  keep  secret  the  namet 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 
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Chairman  Board  of  Editors. 

SuBSCKueits  who  have  not  yet  called  for  the  back  numbers  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  are  requested  10  obtain  them  at  once,  at  the  College  Book- 
store. If  they  neglect  to  do  so,  we  will  not  be  held  responsible,  if  una- 
ble to  supply  them  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Holders  of  "  Index"  checks 
must  also  hand  them  in  before  the  close  of  the  term,  if  they  would  make 
sure  of  their  acceptance. 

For.  Numbers  3  and  4  (December  and  February)  of  the  present  Vol., 
full  price  will  be  paid  at  the  Bookstore ;  or  any  two  other  numbers  of  the 
Volume,  or  the  present  number  of  the  Lit.,  will  be  ^ven  in  exchange  for 
either  one  of  them.  Seniors  who  do  not  desire  those  two  numbers,  take 
notice. 
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Blaik  &  DuDLEr  occupy  their  pose  of  honor  thii  month  with  a  new 
host  of  gentlemen'i  articles. — Smith  Mcrwia  &  Co.  ofier  a  long  list  of 
"  novelties,"  no  le»  tempting  than  those  displayed  in  thdr  beautilii!  ahow- 
window  on  Chapel  Street. — Thill,  with  his  perfect  darling  of  a  dress  suit. 
Mason  and  Hurle,  viong  in  new  Spring  Goods,  have  each  "something 
to  sajr." — In  the  Jewelry  line.  Smith  &  Bartram  (successors  to  Screctcr  Sc 
Co.)  offer  their  services  in  the  way  of  maldiig  some  of  the  sodety  pins. 
Out  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  made  every  year.  Brown  has  had  a  good 
share  of  their  making,  and  from  his  always  patronizing  the  Lot.,  he  al- 
ways will  have  a  good  share. — Benjamin  &  Ford  have  a  goodly  lot  of 
those  gold  seal  rings,  which  are  seen  on  the  finger  of  many  a  one  nov-a- 
days. — The  Tremont  House  is  the  only  place  to  put  up  at  during  vaca- 
tions, so  say  all  the  men  who  were  there  last  April.^The  Ydc  Hat 
Store  of  Mansfield  &  Kimberly  is  bound  to  be  ahead  of  everything  this 
year. — Davies  needs  no  encomium  from  us ;  Junior  ticlcets.  Spoon  tickets. 
Society  invitations,  speak  volumes  in  his  praise. — Sarony  is  just  fiir- 
niabing  the  class  of '69  with  thdr  pictures  to  their  entire  satis&ction,  and, 
of  courae,  merits  the  praises  reprinted  from  the  Tribune  on  page  10 — 
Gilbert  Smith's  on  Church  Street,  is  the  place  to  go  for  Soda  Water,  as  we 
suppose  most  college  men  have  discovered  by  this  time. — A.  G.  Scran- 
ton,  zd  door  from  the  P.  O.,  is  commencing  to  receive  the  patronage  of 
all  Vale  men  who  desire  aDything  in  the  newspaper  or  stationery  line— he 
deserves  it  from  his  aausCance  to  college  institutions. — Who  is  not  going 
to  seep  down  to  Brookt  &  Thatcher's,  and  take  a  row  in  one  of  their  Troy 
paper  boats  ? 


There  is  a  word  or  two  we  would  tike  to  add  about  our  Adverdscn. 
Apart  from  the  task  of  hunting  them  up,  which  is  not  one  of  the  pica*- 
antest,  we  are  frequently  met  with  the  remark,  "  What's  the  good  in  our 
advertiang,  we  are  well  enough  known  in  College."  This  is  the  very 
reason  why  such  men  should  insert  in  our  columns — they  are  largely  pat- 
ronized by  students,  and  it  is  but  feir  that  they  should  value  such  patron- 
age enough  to  contribute  a  mice  Cowards  the  support  of  a  College  maga- 
zine. We  know  some  of  our  readers  do,  and  we  hope  all  will,  take  the 
pains,  after  having  searched  through  these  dozen  pages  ^ven  up  to  adver- 
tisements, to  notice  those  who  patronize  us,  and  in  turn  pve  such  men  a 
chance.  We  find  that  those  tradesmen  who  hold  the  biggest  monopoly 
of  student  custom,  are  not  always  the  politest  and  the  readiest  to  oblige 
us.  There  arc  two  cases  espcdally,  which  if  it  were  right  for  us  to  men- 
tion, we  should  mention  with  pretty  strong  empha^s,  we  have  lately  come 
across,  of  men  whose  chief  support  is  from  students,  who  repelled  us  with 
the  rejoinder  that  "it  did  no  good."  We  hope  they  may  be  equally 
certain  that  it  does  no  harm.  If  justice  be  done,  it  certaiilly  will  "  do 
some  good'  to  another  class,  who  deserve  our  patronage.  Let  them 
have  a  trial. 

We  desire  to  ui^  the  fact  upon  advertisers  and  subscribers,  chat  each 
editor  is  fiimished  with  printed  receipts,  which  chey  should  in  all  cases 
demand  as  a  proof  of  their  settling.  No  tittle  trouble  will  be  thus  saved 
for  them. 
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BLAIR  &  DUDLEY, 

328  Chapel  Street. 


Wc  beg  to  remind  our  friends  who  are  leaving  the  city  that 
nowhere  in  the  country  can  they  find  an  assortment  of 

First  Class  Furnishing  Goods 

at  as  low  prices  as  we  oifer.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with 

FINE  SHIRTS. 

We  make  the  best  qualities  of  Shirts  to  measure,  and  war- 
rant the  fit,  for  the  lowest  prices  possible,  and  very  much  lower 
than  the  same  qualities  ure  usually  sold.       In 

Summer    Under   Clothing, 

Jean  and  Linen  Drawers, 

Gloves,   Linen  Handkerchiefs, 

Scarfs,  Bows  and    Ties, 

our  assortment  is  unequalled,  and  our  prices  the  lowest. 

BLAIR  &  DUDLEY, 

328  Chapel  Street. 
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DAVID  L.  DAVIES, 

Engraver  &  Printer  to  Colleges, 

^ *  IN  KIRBY'S  JEWELRY  STORE, »  „      „  „ 

""^  M        3,6  CHAPEL  STREET,         J  ««•  H».o.,  Co... 

Diplomas,  Posters,  Coats-of-Arms,  Monogranu,  &c.,  &c..  Designed  and 

Engraved  on  Steel  or  Copper,  and  printed  on  Parchment, 

Parchment  Paper,   Board,   &c. 

BOATS    TO    LET. 

WE  still  keep  up  oiu'  Boat-letting  buuness,  at  the  old  stand,  92  East 
Water  Street,  where  we  can  show  as  good  Row  Boats  as  are  any- 
where to  be  found,  including  one  of  the  celebrated 

Paper  Shells,  from  Troy. 

t^'  Boats  always  afloat  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

BROOKS  &  THATCHER. 

GEORGE  BROWN, 

No.  274  Chapel  Street, 

Gives  particular  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  COLLEGE 
SOCIETY  PINS  of  every  description.  A  long  experience  in 
this  department  enables  him  to  offer  superior  inducements  both  as 
r^ards  workmanship  and  price.  Pins  of  the  various  Societies 
constantly  on  hand,  or  made  to  order  at  short  notice,  and  in  the 
very  best  manner.     Also  keeps  on  hand  a  splendid  assortment  of 

English,   Swiss  and  American  Watches, 

CLOCKS,  of  every  description, 

DIAMONDS,  FINE  JEWELRY, 

SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE, 

GOLD  PENS,  OPERA  GLASSES, 
AND  GAS  FIXTURES. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  repaired  by  experienced  workmen 
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1869  Summer,  1869 

A.      THILL, 

Merchant    Tailor, 

AND 

Gents'    Furnisher, 

436  CHAPEL  STREET, 

Ofien  his  fine  BMoninent  of  SUMMER  GOODS  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.     Also,  great  inducemcnti  ofiered  to  Cuh  buyen. 

B^  Call  early,  and  secure  Bargains  I 


Men's  Furnishing  Goods,  in  great  variety, 
Novelties  in  Neck  Wear, 

Square  Silk  Handkerchiefs — only  a  few  left, 
l.ace  and  Gauze  Scarfe, 

Gloves,  Hosiery,  Under-Clothing, 
Suspenders,  Canes,  Umbrellas, 
Dressing  Gowns,  Smoking  Jackets, 
Dusters,  Patent  Pantaloon  Drawers, 
And  an  endless  variety  of  other  goods. 


styles  of  SHIRTS  made  to   order, 
and  a  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
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Smith  &   Bartram, 

(Successors  to  Geo,  L.  Streeter,) 

x66  Chapel  Street. 

— Dedera  in 

American  and  Foreign  Watches,  Clocks, 
Jewelry,  Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 

— — Manuiacmrers  of 

Gold    and   Silver  Spectacles,   Rings,   &c. 
COLLEBE  SOCIETT  a  MJSONIC  PINS 

Mide  to  order,  by  experienced  workmeiv 

WATCHES   AND   JEWELRY    REPAIRED. 
Engraving  neatly  done. 

A.    G.    SCRANTON, 

News  Agent  &  Stationer, 

72  Cburtb  Strata  id  dnr  North  tf  Prnt  Office^ 

Hh  conftantlj  on  hud  1  full  lupplf  of 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  and  Monthly  Magazines, 

French  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes,  and  Sudonery  of  every  deicriptioii. 

Inittal  Paper  Stamped  to  order.         Give  him  a  calL 

Yale    Hat    Store  ! 


STUDENTS' 

Always  buy  your  Hati,  Capt,  Canes,  Bags.  UmbreU 
las,  &c.,  at  the 

TALE  HAT  STORE,  camtr  Church  and  Cbaptl  Streets, 
where  yeu  can  find  the  latest  assortment  of  &shionable  goods  in  the  Citr. 

MANSFIELD  &  KIMBERLY,  Proprietor. 
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GILBERT  SMITH,  Jr.  &  CO., 

Druggists  &  Pharmaceutists, 

89  Church  Street, 

NEW    HAVEN. 
Bg-OPEN    ALL    NIGHT. 


Pure  French,  Genaan,  English  and  American 

Drugs  &  Medici  Qes. 

Choice  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Toilet  Articles  and  Fancy  Goods. 

Imported    Perfumes,  Soaps,  Brushes,  and 
Druggists'  Sundries. 

t3^  Physicians'  Prescriptions  compounded  from   Purt  and 
Cheiee  Materialt. 

Soda  Water.      Syrups. 


SARSAPARILLA. 

CREAM, 

PEACH. 

LEMON, 

GINGER. 

AMBROSIA, 

PINE  APPLE. 

BOSTON, 

PEAR, 

VANILLA. 

NECTAR, 

MAPLE, 

STRAWBERRY, 

JARGONELLE, 

CHOCOLATE, 

BANANA, 

ORGEAT, 

COFFEE, 

WILD  CHERRY, 

RASPBERRY, 

BIRCH. 

SPICE, 

ORANGE,               ROSE 

SIMPLE. 

Thirteen  Tickets  for  $1.00. 

HOCK   and  SODA,  CLARET  and  SODA,  » I  LIKE 
IT,"  CATAWBA  and  SODA,  20  cents. 
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TREMONT     HOUSE, 

New  Haven,  Conn., 
ENOS  FOOT,  Proprietor. 

^^  The  only  Hotel  in  the  Sute  where  all  the  roonu  are  famished  with 

Hot  and  Cold  Water,  lighted  vith  Gas,  and  Heated  by 

the  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heating  Apparatui, 

BENJAMIN  &  FORD, 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths, 

222  and  224.  Chapel  Street. 


THE  FINEST  GOODS  IN  THE  MARKET. 

THE  RAREST  STOCK  IN  THE  STATE. 


MASON  &  CO., 

Merchant  Tailors. 

OUR  USUAL  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Spring  and  Summer  Woolens 

is  now  in  store. 

N.  B, — Fine  Shirts  made  to  order, 
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New   Tailor, 

New  Goods !      New  Prices ! ! 
L.    FELDMAN, 

Merchant  Tailor  and  dealer  in  Fashionable 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

Come  and  judge  for  yourselves  of  our  icock  and  prices.  If  you  want 
a  suit  made  to  order,  or  ready-made,  we  will  give  it  to  you  as  well  made, 
and  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  place  in  town. 

Students  are  especially  invited  to  pve  us  a  call  at  our  elegant  new  store. 

No.   202    State  Street, 

Second  door  Ncrtk  of  Chapel  St.,  Yale  National  Bank  Building, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BERKELE  &  CURTISS, 

DEALERS  IN  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

Fruits  and  Nuts, 

Fine  Wines,  Liquors  and  Cigars, 
No.   211    Chapel   Street,   Adelphi  Building. 

LOUIS  H.  BERKBLB,  1  jjj.^    HAVEN,    CONN. 

W.  D.  CURTISS  J  ' 

G.    GARDNER, 

COSTUMER, 

And  Ornamentol  Hair  Manufacturcrer  of  Wigs,  Curls,  Frizetts, 
Bands,  Bracelets,  Watch,  Guard,  Rings,  Crosses,  and  aJl  manner 
of  Devices  in  Hair  Work. 

No.  251  Chapel  Street. 
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SARONY  &  CO., 

Artistic  Photographers, 

680  Broadway,  New  York. 

NAPOLEON  SARONY.  ALFRED  S.  CAMPBELL. 

Photographers  to  Classes  oi  '69  at  Yale  College  and 
Military  Academy,  West  Point. 


*<  Sarony'i  teact  tin  in  hii  aniiCic  leiite  j  in  ha  awn  ihoraugh  enjoyment  of  a  good 
ihtng,  and  hli  undemanding  of  ic.  He  h»  a  wondErflilly  acule  power  of  letdDg  jut 
what  his  titter  is  good  fin.  And  he  never  makei  the  mistake  of  belittling  a  fine  nun 
M  woman,  or  trying  to  eialt  a  so-so  jubject  into  lomething  grand.  With  a  quick 
glance  he  Bciin  all  the  good  in  Ihc  titn'i  face,  or,  if  there  be  but  one  good  point, 
leiiet  that,  and  then  iwifUy  but  surely  puts  chim  in  a  poution  which  will  but  enable 

w  the  more." 

Then  he  has  the  most  delightful  talent  for  costume  and  drapery.  «  •  •  •  Rnnning 
oTcr,  months  ago,  a  pile  of  photographs  in  hie  room,  we  came  id  one  figure  of  a  lady, 
almost  perfect  in  grace,  itanding  with  her  back  to  tlie  Epcclalor,  showing  nothing  of 
her  face  but  that  lubtle  line  of  brow  and  cheek,  and  chin,  which  is  so  attnctiTc,  and 
yet  ID  difficult  for  the  aitict  to  leize.  Thii  line  wis  so  lovely,  and  the  hair  that  coTcred 
the  head,  *  *  •  •  was  so  beautiful  and  fine,  that  we  longed  to  lee  the  6cc.  "  There 
:  any  face,"  said  Sarony,  laughing;  "she  had  n't  a  good  nose,  and  knew  it;  but,  by 
'link  many  of  our  readen  will 
n  thii  unstinted  way — aceiag 


Visitors  to  New  York  are  invited  to  call  at 

the  above  address  and  inspect  our 

specimens  of  work. 
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Fashionable    Tailor. 


Our  stock  of 

SUMMER     GOODS 

NOW   COMPLETE. 

SCOTCH  SUITS 

Gotten  up  in  style,  and  at  a  LOW  FIGURE. 
Those  in  want  of  a 

FINE   BLACK  DRESS  SUIT, 

will   do  well  to  call    and    examine  our  stock. 
A  PERFECT  FIT  GUARANTEED. 


Fine  Shirts  made  to  order. 


448  CHAPEL   STREET, 

Opposite  the  Colleges. 
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